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No. 65.—Account showing Receipts, Payments, and Balances of Savings Banks - = - 


209. 


icin. a 


‘No. 66.— Account showing Receipts, payee and Balances of Provincial Services 


and Local Funds - - - - a a ie - 3 
No. 67.—Account showing Receipts, Payments, and Balances of Deposits — - = : 
No. 68.—Account of Receipts, ae a and Balances of Political Trust, Prize, and 
Railway Funds - - - - - 2 3 - £ 3 
No. 69.—Statement showing the Distribution of the Cash Balances - 3 = My 


No. 70.—Account of Loans to Municipalities, Local Funds, and Native Chiefs - = 
No. 71.—Statement showing the Financial Results of important Works of Irrigation - 


No. 72.—Statement showing the Cost of Construction of State Railways, the eat 
diture for Maintenance and Working, and the Traffic Receipts - - 


No. 73.—Statement showing the Total Amount advanced for Guaranteed Interest to 
‘Indian Railway and other Companies, the Net Revenue of the several Com- 
panies appropriated towards the Repayment of that Amount, and the Balance 


No. 74.—Statement showing the Capital subscribed out of the Revenues of India to the 
Banks of Bengal, Medme) AY Bonne a the Annual oe for the last 


Ten Years - - - = : 2 s 
No. 75.— Statement showing the ee and Withdrawals on Capital Account of Indian 
Railway and other Guaranteed Companies - > - - = é . 


No. 76.—Account showing the Receipts and Charges of the Paper Currency Department 


No. 77.—Statement showing the Cost of Main and other Lines of Melecters eh 
from the Revenues of India 4 a 2 2 a b 


No. 78.—Account showing the Amount of Bills drawn by the Secretary of State for India 
on the Treasuries in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay; Amount of Bills dis- 
charged in India, and Amount of Bills entranding, suring. the Year ended 
31st “March 1876 - - - c - e : 


Parr II. 


No. 1.—Abstract Account showing the Estimated Revenue and Expenditure for 1876-77, 
compared with the Results of 1875-76 - Beth ab ihe = - 


No. 2.—Account showing the Estimated Revenue in each of the Provinces of British India 
for 1876-77 , compared with the Results of 1875-76 —- - - - - 


No. 8.—Account showing the Estimated Expenditure in each of the Provinces of British 
India for 1876-77, compared with the Results of 1875-76 - - - - 


No. 4.—Abstract Account, in New Form, showing the Estimated Revenue and Expenditure 
for 1876-77, compared with the Results of 1875-76 - - - - - 


No. 5.—Account showing the Estimated Receipts, Expenditure, and Balances of Pro- 
vincial Services and Local Funds in India for 1876-77, compared with the 
Results of 1875-76 - - - - - - - - - - - 


No. 6.—Account showing the Provincial Revenue and Receipts and Expenditure for 
1875-76 - - - = ro GS = i ie at ee fe el 


No. 7.—Account showing the Local Revenue and Receipts and Expenditure for 1875-76 
No. 8.—Estimate of Provincial Revenue and Receipts and Expenditure for 1876-77 —- 
No. 9.—Estimate of Local Revenue and Receipts and Expenditure for 1876-77 - = 


157 


157 


167 
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Parr I. 


FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS 
OF 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


1875-76. 


2 “f FINANCE AND REVENU 


reek 
Bt 
F ; 


t 
oS 


~~ <> 


nh ATP 
= 


E ACCOUNTS.OF THE. 


“y 


GENERAL ACCOUNT of the RevENvE and Expenpiture, and REcELpTs and. 4 
for the Year ended | 


No. of | No. of 
Account,| Page. |” 


India. 


England. . 


TOTAL. 


ae fs x. 
Balance onthe 1st April'is7s° 28) 02 He lB oe) OB.) 148) 18,17 7,814\|,. 2,798,970 |) eee 
Revenue - - - - - - - = - 1 4 51,019,140: 290,923 | 51,310,063 | — 
Net Traffic Receipts from Guaranteed Companies : 
Net Traffic Receipts in India_-  -_ 3,919,987 
Less— Amount repaid to Railway. 99 sig 
Companies as Surplus Profit - ? 
3,711,674 
Add —Reeceipts in England - - 890 
£. 3,712,564 4 6 3,711,674 *890 pale 
Dest: 5 
- Permanent Debt incurred = - - - - - -| 61 186 2,949,419 1,200,000 4,149,419 © 
Temporary or Floating Debt incurred - z Z % = = aes fas — ae 
Treasury Notes, bearing Interest, issued to Service Funds | 63 137 299,946 | - - 299,946 | 
Receipts of Service Funds bearing Interest - - -| 64 137 SAC GORI te - 544,165 | 
Savings Bank Deposits received ~ - - ~ -| 65 138 737,639 | = : 787,539 
Provineiat Services anp Locat Funps - | 66 189 | 11,294,641 | - =. 11,294,641 | 4 
Poxiticau Trust, Prize, AND Ratnway Funps - | 68 142 808,000 - - 808,000 
; Deposits, Apvances, &c.: 
Deposits = - - - - - - = - -| 67 139 8,569,091 | - - 8,569,091 
Repayment of Advances - - - - - - - = 8,719,944 6,842 3,726,786 
Repayment of Sums advanced on loan to Municipalities, 70 144 wig11 | - z 171,311 
Native States, &c.  - - - - - - - ? ' 
ees ae ah of pe Bedyey, wa 75 158 1,550,507 1,686,908 3,237,410 
Remittances between Districts - - - - - = 885,88L | - - 885,881 
Miscellaneous = - - - - - - - - as te 412,691 6,299 418,990 
ACCOUNTS BETWEEN PRESIDENCIES : 
Bills drawn, Remittances of Treasure, Advances recovered ee Ls 16,558,205 | - = 16,553,295 
Accounts BETWEEN Inp1aA any Enouanp: 
Amount received for Bills drawn by Secretary of State 
on Treasuries in India - - : - - ‘ - 78 tO Tae is 12,389,618 12,389,618 
Other Remittance transactions So a his - - - 1,207,213: 111,870 1,31 9,088 
Toran - - - £. | 119,112,271 | 18,489,710 7133,889,417 


* Premium realised by sale of 8,000 J. share capital issued to replace the like amount of cancelled debentures of the Oudh and Rohilkund 


Railway Company. 


} This Total is exclusive of the sum of 3,712,5641, Net Traffic Receipts of Guaranteed Companies. 


© Part 1] GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. sh ae 3 


- DisBuRSEMENTSs of the GovERNMENT of Jndia, in India and in England, 


3lst March 1876. 


No. of 


No. of 


' India. | England. TOTAL. 


Account,| Page. 
aoe £. £. 
Expenditure, Ordinary - - - - - - 2 5 | 40,486,068 8,179,740 | 48,665,808 
Guaranteed Interest on the ryiet of Soa and | 3 
other Companies i - - p 3 6 80,988 4,656,886 — 
r £. ? > 
Pate OX epee jie 30,988 | 3 
England - - - - - 4,656,886 
ToraL - - - £.4,687,874 
Deduct,—Net Traffic Receipts - 3,712,564 
£. 975,310 
Charge on Indian Revenues for Guaranteed Interest - - = - - - = 975,310 
. Total Ordinary Expenditure - AE Per 
_ Guaranteed Interest -  - ip ie : < a A 49,641,118 
Extraordinary Expenditure - 5 7 3,922,721 747,908 | 4,270,629 
Total Expenditure - -  - - - - - - - 58,911,747 
Desr: 
Permanent Debt discharged - “ - - -| 61 1386 26,397. | /- = 26,397 
Loan from King of Oudh discharged - - -~ - - - 13,500 |. - : 13,500 
Temporary or Floating Debt paid ‘of - - - = pad a as 
Treasury Notes of Service Funds paid off - - -| 68 137 190,912 | .- 3 190,912 
Payments out of Deposits of Service Funds bearing)| | 
eo s\ 64 | 187 432,319 | - : 432,319 
Savings Bank Deposits repaid - - - - -!| 65 138 653,518, | - = 653,518 
Provincia, Services AND Locan Funps -| 66 1395) 9 LU,7125283: | .- ns 11,712,283 
Pourricat Trust, Prize, anp Rawway Funps -| 68 142 413,423 - = 418,423 
Deposits, Anvances, &c.: 
Deposits - - - - ~ - - - -| 67 1389 8,750,957 | - - 8,750,957 
paki oh inp : = - a - ‘ “ - -, 3,439,633 11,732 8,451,365 
vances way oO oan to Munici Aiien ative a aes “| 
ies. ‘ Sky a el 70 | 144 558,798 | - : 558,798 
Payments to Railway and “othe Guranteed Ceipanics 
pi of Capital Funds - - - - - | ye 158 1,883,516 2,897,078 4,280,594 
Remittances between Districts  - - - - - ~ - 725,229 | - , - 725,229 
Misceilaneous - -— - Pie a Be. ks - - 726,447.41 = : 726,447 
AccouUNTS BETWEEN PRESIDENCIES: 
Bills paid, Remittances of Treasure, Advances made - a S 15,818,663 | - % 15,818,668 
Accouxts BETwEEN Inpra anp EnGuanp: 
Secretary of State’s Bills paid in India ~ Ree Se gg 167 | 13,081,147 | - a 13,081,147 
. . . ? ? 
Other Remittance transactions - = = ‘ 2 ai: ty 193,258 1,076,467 1,269,795 
Balance on the 31st March 1876 - - -| 69 143 | 16,952,494 919,899 | 17,872,393 
Toran -~ - - £, | 119,112,271 18,489,710 |*133,889,417 
4 EE 
Income ee ac ecg a oe ELT OSOES Income - Set ase ee i eohay ae * ate O IE LOVOGE 
Ordinary Expenditure = Z ns 49,641,118 Total Expenditure - e = 58,911,747 


Excess of Income over Ordinary Expenditure - it HE . 1,668,945 


Excess of Total Expenditure over Income - 


—— 


£. 2,601,684 


* This Total is less than the sum of the two preceding columns by the amount of Net Traffic Receipts of Guaranteed Companies, the charge 


for Interest being stated net. 


0.93. A 
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at , FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE 


No. 3.—ABSTRACT ACCOUNT of the GuaranTEED INTEREST on the Caprrat of RarLwAy 


and other Compantzs for the Year ended 3ist March 1876. 


2. eR ee | ee 


Subscribed 
| Capital, inelud- 
ing Debentures | 
and | 
Debenture Stock | 
on 
31st March 


| 


Rate of Interest 


1876. 
Bombay, Baroda, and Mae ae Be see eae 
Company - = 2 =J ah 

Eastern Bengal Railway Company - = - | 2,719,440 
East Indian Railway Company - = - | 80,365,959 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company . - | 23,474,872 
Madras Railway Company - - - - | 10,282,801 
Oudh and Rohilkund Railway Company - | 5,500,000 
Sindh, Punjab, and Delhi Railway Company - | 11,075,237 
South Indian Railway Company - - - | 8,597,441 
Madras Irrigation and Canal Company - - 999,666 

Toran - - - £. | 95,811,016 


AMOUNT OF INTEREST PAID. 


Guaranteed. 
India. England. 

Per cent. 

£. £. £. 

5&4 221 387,546 
5&4 1,019 130,748 
5, 44,42 & 4 10,462 1,464,650 
5&4 12,418 1,181,623 
5, 43 & 43 - - 508,114 
5&4 4,308 255,957 
5 2,560 551,202 
5, akan ee me 177,068 
5 = - 49,983 
- - 30,988 4,656,886 


ToTAL. 


£. 
387,767 


131,767 
1,475,112 
1,144,041 
508,114 
260,265 
553,762 
177,063 
49,988 


4,687,874 


No. 4.—-ABSTRACT ACCOUNT of the Trarric REcriprs and Worxkine CHARGES of 
RatLway and other GUARANTEED ComPANIES for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


Bombay, Baroda, and Central India mal Comer - - 


Eastern Bengal Railway Company - - 
East Indian Railway Company, Main Line - - - - 
East Indian Railway Company, Jubbulpore Line - hy 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway sees - = = S 
Madras Railway Company - = S Z = 


Oudh and Rohilkund Railway Ccereany - - - - 
Sindh, Punjab, and Delhi Railway Honan - - - 
South Indian Railway Company - 5 = a 
Madras Irrigation and Canal Ca - - 2 
Toran - - - 


Traffic Receipts. 


Workin g Charges. 


peeT 
£. - 

- 606,440 341,767 
- 303,935 191,859 
- | 2,729,287 1,140,021 
- 183,096 103,667 
-| 2,089,949 1,102,631 
- 626,134 488,102 
- 358,933 245,683 
- 1,211,342 679,294 
- 139,493 69,128 
- 6,620 23,090 

£.| 8,255,229 4,335,242 


Deduct,-—Surplus profit paid to the East Indian Railway Company, Main Line 


Surplus profit paid to the Eastern Bengal Railway Company 
Surplus profit paid to the jee et ie and Central India} 


Railway Company = - 


-f 


Surplus profit eae to the Great Indian Sige! Railway Com- | 


pany - - =i fae a 


£, 
128,862 


4,576 


Add,—Receipts in England—Oudh and Rohilkund Railway Company: Premium realised by 
the sale of 8 000 1. share Soaue issued to replace the like amount of debentures 


cancelled - " < : is a 4 


Net Amount available towards meeting the charge for Guaranteed Interest - ie 2 


Net Traffic 


Receipts. 


£. 

264,673 
112,076 
1,589,266 
79,429 
987,318 
188,032 
118,250 
532,048 
70,365 
-— 16,410 


3,919,987 


208,313 


8,711,674 


890 


3,712,564 
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No. 7 B.—ACCOUNT of CHARGES connected with the CoLLectiIon of the LAND REVENUE. 
for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


Inpra, Generan anp Poxirican. ‘Bs £. £. 
Salaries of Deputy, Assistant, and Extra Assistant Commissioners, &c. 6,082 
Office Establishment - - - - - - « = = 5,488 
District Establishment - - - - S 3,564 
Travelling Allowances and other Continent Charges - - - 1,425 
————. 16,559 
Revenue Survey Charges for all India, excepting Madras and Bombay : , 
Controlling Staff - - - - - - - - - 10,808 
Boundary Commissioner - - - 2 - - > 385 
Professional Survey - - - - - - - - 78,610 
Coorg Surveys - - - - - - - - - 2,804 
——— 92,607 
Land Settlement Charges - ~- ye, etal ia: - - 58 
Ovunpn. Less ———— 109,224 
Moiety of Salaries of Deputy, Hes tan and Extra Assistant Com- Bie 
missioners = - - - - - see 
Office Establishment - - -— - Sia ip NE IDY 11,829 
District Establishment - - 4 ‘s i = < 20,511 
Travelling Allowances of Officers and Establishment - - 708 
Service Postage - - - - - - - - - : 623 
Management fe Government Estates - - - a c A 277 
Service of Processes against Defaulters - - - - - - 1,260 
Miscellaneous Contingent Charges Pee I Ah Rael a eg - 2,822 
Land Settlement Charges : Ce Sige os 62,098 
Salaries of Officers - sA.t) is - - : - 6,708 
Office Establishment - - - - 2,715 
Temporary Establishment engaged ee the Seon - - - 6,232 
Miscellaneous Contingent Charges - - - - - 3,050 
oe 18,700 
Allowances to District and Village Officers - - - - - = 2 "565 
Stipa 9 
CerntrraL Provinces. hae 
Moiety of Salaries of Depatys eae and Extra Assistant 27.947 
Commissioners - - - - 24s ‘} : 
Office Establishment - - = 2 = : - 5 g 9,862 
District Establishment - - ~ - - - - : 21,590 
Travelling Allowances, Purchase and Carriage of Tents, ke: - - 2,323 
Service Postage - - - - ao ate - - 871 
Other Contingent Chirses <5) | vs iinet ais eee i ea an 2,492 
Sarees 64,385 
Land Settlement Charges - - - - - - - - = - 1,549 
British Burman. ae ae 65,934 
Moiety of Salaries of Depaty; ee Re and Extra Assistant | 29.997 
Commissioners - - - - - - - i 
Office Establishment - - - - - - - . - 18,934 
District Establishment - - - - - - - - 1,647 
Commission on Land Revenue Collections - = - - - 82,840 
Commission on Collections of Saeen Tax - - - - 24,734 
Travelling Allowances - - - - - - - - 1,665 
Service Postage - - - - - - - - - - 163 
Other Contingent Charges - FO occas ks ona ee a 1,691 
Land Settlement Charges - - - - - - - - Apt ass ig! ie 
ASSAM. Pag a RR 110,121 
Moiety of Salaries of Collectors, Deputy and Assistant Collectors, al 
Uncoyenanted Deputy Collectors, and Depa Assistant, an 19,747 
Extra Assistant Commissioners - - - - 
Office and District Establishments - - - - - - 13,549 
Temporary Establishment - - - ms SE - - - 206 
Commission on Land Revenue Collections - - - “ - 29,942 
Service of Processes against Defaulters - Feo Ye - 3,669 
Management of Government Estates  - - - - 119 
Travelling Allowances of Officers and Fptablishment - - - 1,299 
Country Stationery and.Law. Changes ee me aay a 472 
Service Postage - - - - - Be as 419 
Other Contingent Chere aE me Le oe 1,830 
—_—_—_—_—. 70,352 4 
Revenue Survey : 
Contingent Charges: Measurement of Elam Lands in Sylhet - - - 316 
land Settlement Charges> - - - - -  *S = * - - 3,082 
73,750 


Carried forward - - - &. 441,387 


0.93. | B38 


No. 7 B.—AccounT of Changes connected with the Collection of the Land Revenue, 


for the Year — ote March lens amas 


SCs Se 


Brought forward - 


BENGAL. 


Moiety of Salaries of Collectors, Deputy and Assistant tant, and 
an 


Uncovenanted Deputy Collectors, and Deputy ea 


Extra Assistant Commissioners - - - 
Office Establishment - © = is 
District Establishment - - = e © 
Temporary Establishment = - - - 
‘Commission on Land Revenue Gollentieus - 


Malikana, or Allowance to Proprietors under Bengal Regulation 8 


of 1793, and other Acts of Government - 


~ Service of Processes against Defaulters - - 


Management of Goxzermment Estates - 


Assignment to Fund for Improvement of Govan Estates 
Travelling Allowances of Officers and Establishment 


Country Stationery and Law Charges - - 
Service Postage - - - - bli. 
Other Contingent Charges - - - - 


Revenue Survey : 
Salaries of Officers and Establishment - 
Contingent Charges - - = 5 


Land Settlement Charges - = 2 _ 


Nortu-Western PROVINCES. 


‘Moiety of Salaries of Collectors, Deputy and Assistant Collectors 
Moiety of Salaries of Deputy and Assistant Commissioners 


zi 


Salaries of Uncovenanted Deputy Collectors and Extra Aavistant} 


Commissioners - - = 3 z 4 


Deputation Allowance not caused by absence of Officers 


Office Establishment - 3 a 3 A 
District Establishment - - “ z § 
‘Temporary Establishment -  - : . 


Travelling Allowances of Officers and Establishment 


Country Stationery and Law Chasse - - 
Service Postage - -  - - 
Miscellaneous “Contingent Cuiaces - - 
Service of Processes against Detaulters - ~ 
Management of Government Estates - - 


Land Settlement Charges : 
Salaries of Officers - - - - 
Office Establishment - - “ : 
Field Establishment — - - = = 
Temporary Establishment engaged for the 


Season 


Travelling Allowances of Officers and Establishment 


Service Postage - - - + 2 
Miscellaneous Contingent Charges - - 


Allowances to District and Village Officers - 


Ponsas. 


Moiety of Salaries of Meputy, Si cues and. Extra Assistant Com- 


missioners = = = 
Salaries of GabK toler - - = = 
Office Establishment - = 5 e = 
District Establishment - = * = 


Travelling Allowances of Officers and Establishes 


Country Stationery - - - - - 
Service Postaye = - - - 
Management of Grazing neds > - - 
Miscellaneous Contingent Charges - - 


Land Settlement Charges : 


Salarie~ of Officers 2 = = : 
Office Establishment - 


Travelling Allowances of Officers and Risiablishouent 


Service Postage eae = a 
Miscellaneous Contingent Comece - e 


Allowances to District.and Village Officers - 


; 126,055 


48,218 
12,476 
1,402 


15,200 


10,141 
13,313 
2,310 
6,479 
5,249 
2,418 
9,447 


San 


6,088 
818 


Carried forward 


262,703 


286,774 


113,595 


162,429 


29,062 - 


4 


£. 
441,387 


288,879 


429,431 


245,917 
1,400,614 
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No. 73. — Account of Charges connected with the Collection of the Land Revenue, 
for the Year pion oak ip 187 6 —bontinueth 


: : j £. £. £. 


Brought forward - - - - - - . 1,400,614 
Manpras, 
Four-fifths of Salaries of Collectors, Deputy and Assistant Collectors,&c. 104,159 
Moiety of Salary of the pet eherry) Hilis Commissioner and a 1.644 
? 
Assistant - - : - = = 
Moiety of Salaries paid to Officers off other Gié¥ornmehts =§) = 592 
Office Establishment - . - - - - - - - 56,516 
District Establishment- —- 2) pe tls 117,178 
Travelling Allowanices of Officers att Bat eh eh ment - - - |. 16,873 
Medical Charges - ~ - - - - - - - - |. 3,378 
Service of Processes against Defaulters - - - - - 9,956 
Service Postage - - - - a) - - - 6,347 
Miscellaneous Contingent Biiccscs - - - - - - 17,892 ab Sie 
Revenue Survey : 2 
Controlling Staff - - - - - - - - = 6,086 
Professional Survey : £. 
Salaries of Officers - - - - - - 14,868 
Establishment - - - - - - 30,561 
Travelling Allowances - upg = - 2,825 
Contingent Charges - - - - - 2,821 
Demarcation Survey : aa a 50,575 
Salaries of Officers - - - - - - 6,898 
Establishment - - - - - - 8,239 
Contingent Charges -  - - - - 1,646 es 
Land Settlement Charges: 73,444 
Salaries of Officers - - - - - - é - 8,319 
Office Establishment - - - - - - - - 17,258 
Travelling and Tentage Allowances . - = = = 2,384 
Temporar: 'y Establishment and Contingent Charges 5 = ye ete s7,074 
Inam Commissioner - - - - - - - - = ’ cs 412 
445,665: 
Bomsay. 
Moiety of Salaries of Collectors , Assistant Collectors, &ce. — - - 48,051 
Salaries ot Deputy Collectors - -. - - - - = 10,069 
Salary of Collector of Bombay - - - - - - H 2,880 
Office Establishment - - - - - SS els : 51,630 
| District Establishment - - = i é 108,464 
Travelling Allowances of Officers aad Extablichwient - - - 28,940 
Service Postage - - - - - - - - 7,251 
Payments to Officers of aihee’ Peedidbncil - - - - - 2,829 
Miscellaneous Contingencies - - - - - - - « 28.530 


Revenue Survey: <> aa Te 283,644 
Professional Survey : 
Salaries of Officers - - - - - - - - 24,791 : 
Establishment - - - - - - - - 25,682 
Travelling Allowances - - - - - - -| ~ 8,482 
Service Postage - - - - - - - - a7 
Contingent Charges SE 5,133 
Land Settlement Charges: ae Ga,600 
Salaries of Officers - - - - - - - - 8,661 
Establishment - - - - - - - - - 9,198 
Travelling Allowances - - - - - - - 986 
Payments to Officers of other Presidencied - - - - 137 
Contingent Charges - §-| - = =: + (--: = 1,612 
Allowances to District and Village Officers: ie (tlh 20,594 
Fixed Cash Allowances - - - - - - < 165,896 
Fluctuating Cash Allowances - - - | 21,171 
Revenue of Alienated ee Asians for Village Service - 102,429 
Commutations - = 825 


289,821 
658,864 
Torat, Cuarcesin Inpia - - - J 2,505,143 
Caress in Enauanp: 
Stores for India ; for use in the eevenue Survey, &e. 
For Bengal -~ =~ = - - 
For Madras - - - - - - - - f 
For Bombay - - - - - - : - 
y. 2,038 
Law Charges in connection with Appeals from India - - - -~ - 2,246 
4,284 


Torat, Lanp Revenue Cuarcrs - - 


O03... B 4 


2,509,427 


a6 "FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE [Parke 


No. 8.—DETAILED ACCOUNT of TRIBUTES and Conrrisutrions from Native SraTEs, 
for the Year ended 3lst March 1876. 


Inpra, GzneraL and Potiricat. ee fee A 
rbutedrom Oodeypoor = “eae “yl Vell ret eae 20,169 
~ PAUsWarh ce. ed Te MEALS Co) oe eee 3,913 
as Doonsurpoor’= aac) = Pees. ee eR 2,789 
= Jodhpoor = Nie iay pee Temi SS) Sa as ig 9,800 
x SOV POOT = ams, eta go> i esha ae eer 40,000 
- Kotah = ss FS gree ee ee 18,472 
“3 sBoondeei=o > =. 4 ey Rim ee mee aya = = 12,000 
a Jhallawar z = - = $ = = : 8,000 
a ‘Amyceral 8 a= pe) Wren tal es So th de 5,160 
oat Kilcheepoor - - - = = x - o - 1,291 
Rutlam - - s - = = > - = - 4,440 
By Holkar -  - e et cg te 76 
As Sillana - = & - ; Ly AS ak AS = 3,842 
ss Sirohee - = - oS : ° = = 688 
os Punnah - - 2 = = = ~ = = oe 996 
56 Chirkhari - - - <0 = - = - 1,145 
Ss Ajehgurh - oo ees SSNS wae wale pk rt aint 701 
Aj Behat - - - - ~ 2 = : 5 - 140 
Paldeo -~ - 2 5 - . - - - 24 
Nizam’ 4s Government on account of Mahratta Chouth - - sith, ote 10,810 
Contribution of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal Levy - - - - 18,182 
Contribution towards cost of United wee eoeingene 3 
From Holkar Se - = 5 = 11,907 
» Dewas Sof Fe Nag ee Ra Mee ANAS Se = 8,802 “Sg 
»” Jowrah 2 = 3 © a = = = = = 15,903 193 700 # . 
Contribution of Oodeypoor towards cost of Mhairwara Battalion - 11,820 ; 
Contribution of Jodhpoor towards cost of Erinpoora Irregular Force - 11,500 
Contribution of Kotah towards cost of Deolee Irregular Force - = - 20,000 
Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bho vere: : 
From Dhar - - - = - - - - 1,966 
» Jabooah - = - - - - - < 4 - 147 
>  Burwanee - - - - - - - - - 393 Ae Bos 
Contribution from Alirajpoor - - = = = = «= « 148 A 
55 »  Amjeerah - - - - - - - S 2,948 
; 3,096 
Fees on Successions : 
Jagirdar of Paldeo (Nowgong) - = - - - - - 675 
Beronda State (Nowgong) - - - - - - - - 250 
Chutterpore State (Nowgong) - - -~ - BL? Kempe 1,107 ae 
CENTRAL Provinces, Eiri versa BGT, SaMSE Sie Gi 244,654 
Tributes from various Petty States - - © .© - - =| . E g a & = 18,799 
Punsas. 
Mribute from Sokeith ste ==) eee a et ee 1,100 
55 Mundee - - - ° = - = - - - 10,000 
a Kupoorthulla - - - - - - - - - 13,100 
35 Chum ba - - - - - - - - - 500 
os Various Petty States 2 =) i sips =i) is 3,346 28.046 
Fees on Successions : y 
Kotta - Se AES. lame ee ) Rok re Ree ate .. 284 
Nawab Rubnavary Khan - - - - - - - - 50 By 
Maonras. 
Tribute from Travancore - — - eS GAS icy ec ee = a 78,311: 
Contribution from Mysore for the maintenance wba ies Hees , 
of a Subsidiary British Force - - J 3 5 245,000 
‘Contribution from Travancore - b m - 1.332 
Contribution from Cochin for the maintenance of a Battalion of Native 
Infantry - - ote AS 4s! eae ie = : 5 St S = 20,000 
Bomsay. — 
Tribute from Katty war -  - - - - -  - - 52,498 
os Joonaghur = - = - - + : - = - 375 
os Ballasinore - - - - = - - - 1.108 
> 
a Durumpoor - - - - - - “ & z 900 
ns Loonawara - - - - - - é = 1,047 
Various Petty Stites - 2 3 z ‘3 4 3.172 
Subsidy from the Kutch Government - - - - - - 18.695 
‘Contribution from Jagirdars for Southern Mahratta Hore oh) ore és 7, 555 
ees on Succession : 85,350 
From Soonth State under Rawskanta Agency for the succession 
in 1873 of Protap Sing, an adopted son, 2nd instalment - ‘ a 
Vidya Shunker Bharathi, Taluka Pangeen, Southern Mahratta 
Country, 2nd instalment - - oe 
Shreesankeracharya, Southern Mahratta Country, 2nd Pastalinents - 299 
Gungadhur Gunput Rao, adopted son of the Chief of aa), on his 
accession to the estate, paid in full - 7,674 
Jagirdar of Hebli, on the succession in 1875 of Madhavaras 
Luxumon (brother), 1st instalment - - - - -Jf 67 9.362 


94,712 


Torat, Triputes, ke. - - 726,188 
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; FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE 


ff 


No. 12 8.—ACCOUNT of Cuarcss connected with the CoLLEction of the Customs Reve ‘ 
for the Year ended 31st March i876. . 


BRITISH BURMAH. 


RANGOON - 


BASSEIN - 


THAYETMYO 


MovLMEIN 


MERGUI .- 


TAVoY - - 


ToUNGHOO - 


AKYAB - - 


BENGAL. 


CALCUTTA = - 


CHITTAGONG 


BALASORE - 


CUTTACK - 


PoOOREE - 


MADRAS. 


AT THE PRE- 
SIDENCY. 


GANJAM 2 


VIZAGAPATAM 


NV. B.—Collection of the Land Castoms duties in the Bengal Presidency i is made by the Salt Preventive Establishment, hence no separate 


ee £. Mapras—continued, £. 

Collector of Customs - - - 1,265 Brought forward - - - cn 
sporaining Sena eS ere ets Gopayame - | Retailisument %- 9 - -© +) Tied 

revenily 3 z ¥ ? ontingencies - - 40 
Office and other Establishments - pe Land Customs, Establishment, and 15 
Contingencies - - = . 11,637 Contingencies - - - - 
Collector’ = = “ 421 KISTNA - - Establishment = - - - 280 
Appraising Hotabliaiwent - + be Contingencies - .- - = 75 
Establishment - - - be P Se 
Preventive Establishment - — - 469 NELLORE -| Establishment - - - - 345 
Contingencies - - - - 21 Contingencies - - - - 16 

—— 1,302 i 

: SoutH Arcot | Establishment - - - - 319 
Establishment 3 - c ? bes Contingencies 5 161 
Contingencies = 508 Land Customs, Establishment, andl} 4 g4 

Contingencies - = -f Lae 
Collector - - = = 892 a 
Appraising Establishment - = 204 TANJORE - eee - - - 5 881 
Establishment - = - = 942 ontingencies - 80 
Preventive Establishment - - 1,662 Land Customs, Establishment, and) 246 
Contingencies - - - 72 a Contingencies - - - - 
—_—— 3,772 
Establishment - - - -| 126 ‘ Mapura | Establishment - - - -| 9390 
Contingencies - - 2 = 81 Contingencies - - - - 74 
—— 207 eee 
Establishment - - > = 94 TINNEVELLY Establishment — - - - 414 
Preventive Establishment - = 63 Contingencies =" - = 89 
Contingencies = - = = = 7 
————— 164 SouTHCANARA| Establishment - - : 689 
Establishment . - - a - 60 Contiagencies : c 7 ° 101 
ae ieee Tl 60 MALABAR’ -| Establishment - = 4 5 1,772 
Collector - = = - 587 f Contingencies - 224 
Appraising Establishment es 240 Land Customs, Establishment, and. 
Establishment - - re = 774 Contingencies - ° 5 144 Shiksha: 
Preventive Establishment - - 917 2a 
Contingencies, § — he = i=) h 89 607 ToTaL, MADRAS - - - 
ae BOMBAY. 
} Lee 20,252 ; A ree 
Topas, BRITE BURMAE ie x AT THE PRE- | Salaries of Commissioner and As- 3.981 
SIDENCY. sistant Commissioner of Customs “2 
Establishment - - - - 2,474 
Salaries of Collector, and Deputy 6.017 Contingencies ™ - a is Fs 354 
and Assistant Collectors - - ? i —— 
Appraising Establishment - - 7,589 PRESIDENCY Salaries of Deputy and Assistant 4.901 
Clerks, Seryauts, &e. - - - 8,695 Division. Commissioners - = aul fe a 
Preventive Establishment - - | 35,183 Appraising Establishment - - 1,495 
Wharf Establiskment - ~ - 4,495 Clerks, Servants, &e. - - - | 13,377 
Contingencies - = - r 912 Preventive Establishment - - | 13,566 
EPA Wharf Establishment -  - - 4,821 
Salaries of Collector and mepety. Contingencies - - - - 2,509 
Collector - - 1,161 —— 
Office and other stablistiménts - 656 GuzERar Dt- | Salaries of Deputy and Assistant) 900 
Preventive Establishment - = 792 VISION. Commissioners - = - -f 
Wharf Establishment - - - 65 Establishment - - - - 3,581 
Contingencies - = = = 43 Contingencies - - - - 873 
2,717 ees 
Office and other Establishments - 159 Konxan Dr- | Salaries of Deputy and Assistant) 2.340 
Preventive Establishment - - 369 VISION. Commissioners - ee) Pf ” 
Contingencies = - = - = 69 Establishment - - - - 9,223 
eee oe 597 Contingencies - - - - 4,035 
Establishment - - - 586 ee 
Preventive Establishment - = 75 KURRACHEE Salaries of Collector and Assistant) 1,680 
Contingencies - - = 6 DIVISION. Collector - - - - - 
—_—___ 667 ? Establishment -, - - - 8,202 
Fixed and Contingent Charges’ - 157 Contingencies —- - - - 987 
id Land Customs. 
ToTAL, BENGAL - - - 66,959 GuZERAT Di- | Establishment = - - 3 - 1,274 
= VISION. Contingencies - - - 349 
Collector of Sea Customs -~ - Konkan. Dx- | Estaplighthent ©- 5 = 3,780 
Depaty Collector “ a5 5 ie yore VISION. Contingencies - - - - 696 
Appraisers - - - - - 1,394 
Establishment - - - - 3,618 
Contingencies - - - - 568 ToraL, Bombay - - - 
enn 9,121 ToTAL CHARGES ININDIA - &. 
stablishment - - - - 689 
Contingencies - - - = 134 CHARGES IN ENGLAND, 

; oe Stores for India: Gauging Instruments, &c. : 
Establishment - - - a 614 For Bengal = 38 P= - s 16 | 
Contingencies - - - - 84 », Bombay - a = rs a 128 

—-—— 698 a 
Carried forward - - - &£, 10,642 Tora, Customs CHARGES - - £, 


charge is shown. 
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25 
No. 13 a—ACCOUNT of Satt REVENUE for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 
Duty Levied 
Sales of Excise on | Duty on Salt |Duty on other, _ by the 
Inland Customs| Miscellaneous 
Government Salt Imported Imported | Department ive TOTAL. 
; Manufactured from Salt, on Salt Receipts. 
sai locally. England. Seaborne. ee 
&e, 
£. Bor ee ae £. £: £. 

India: General and Political -| 92,962; - - | - -|-- -|]- - 57| 93,019 
a Pioets | nh  TaP eee Ue 330 1,487 
Central Provinces -— - | - - - - - - : - 18,867 199 19,066 
British Burmah - ° -| - - 4,899 11,183 | = = - - - - 16,032 
Memmete ss = = =~ -| - = 98,244 | 1,998,045 | 445,855] - ~~ 19,409 | 2,561,553: 
North Western Provinces - -| - - 9,568 | - . - - 515,199 3,743 528,510 
Seeeioies = = | - -| *368,894) - - | - +] - - 409,264 12,860 | 790,518 
Madras - - - - - *1,333,936 3,668 34 13,749 - - 2,402 "| 1,853,789 
Bombay - -[/- - - 6,822 | 778,087 111 9,336 | +80,405 5,680 | 880,441 
Toran - - - £.| 1,802,614 | 895,623 | 2,009,328 | 468,940 | 1,023,735 44,180 | 6,244,415 


* Including duty, 


f Including Inland Customs mileage duty, 57,215 J. 


No. 13 8B —ACCOUNT of CHARGES for Coniection of the Sart REVENUE, including; 
Cost of Saut, for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


Inpra—General and Political. 


Salaries of Commissioner,* Deputy and Assistant Commissioners, and Collectors 
Office Establishment - 
Preventive Establishment - 
Rent of Sambhur Lake paid to the Maharajahs of Joudhpoor and Jeypoor - 


House and Office Rent 


Rewards - 


Commission on Salt Tax Collections - 
Charges for excavating Salt 
Expenses for working Tramways 
Road Toll on Salt from Mayo Mines - 
Petty Constructions and Repairs 


Compensation for Land 


Manufacture and Storage - 
- Purchase of Service Postage Stamps - 
Travelling Expenses - 
Miscellaneous Contingent Charges” - 


0.93. 


Carried forward 


£. 


14,312 
9,241 
129,679 
70,000 
1,056 
1,139 
992 
5,111 
4,319 
1,248 
4,745 
745 
3,476 
499 
2,620 
3,030 


stesteat #8; 


252,207 


252,207 = 


* This Officer superintends also the Land Customs line in the Punjab and the Central Provinces. 
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; FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE . [Part Ig 


lecti includi for the Year ended 
33B— f Charges for Collection of the Salt Revenue, including Cost of Salt, for ur er 
Oe ree 31st March 1876—continued. . é : 


ee Se rs 


Ae 3 £. £. 
Brought forward - - - |. 252,207| — 
Britisa Burman. e. 
Noid: . a e - - - - - - | 421 
Commission on Collections of Salt Tax é mh 
Benoa. : 
Salaries of Superintendents of the Sulkea, Hidgellee, and Pooree Salt Warehouses 1,008 
Pay of Intendants, Clerks, Servants, &c.  - - - = fe = = 2,208 
Preventive Establishment and Contingencies - - - - - - - 7,639 
Miscellaneous Contingencies - - . 7 i . aan ‘ : eee 11,368 
Manpras. 
Salaries of Deputy Collectors - - ~ : - . ~ _ ? ° 6,082 
Establishment - - - : r : = > r e s. > S 19,090 
Travelling and Tentage Allowances - - : - ee = -. . 1,741 
Petty Constructions and Repairs . = 7 = * f = - - 18,422 |” 
Purchase of Salt - - - > = 5 5 : 3 v2 2 - | 119,488 
Conveying and Storing Salt - - i = . . F Boeke 16,584 
- Cost and Repairs of Salt Machines, and Miscellaneous Contingencies -  -  - 5,635 
187,037 
Bompay. 
Presi- ‘ 
dency Guzerat| Konkan} ‘Sind 
Division, |Pivision.| Division. Division, 
a 
Salary of Commissioner and Staff * - ht ita es 
Salaries of Collector and Assistant Collectors - - | 3,075] 1,869] 1,725 i. 6,669 
Superintendent and Petty Officers - - - 761 | 2,802! 2.209 - 5,272 
Slerks, Servants, Periodical Establishments, Boat)! 
‘ Be blister kes ok ee ee ‘} 4,675 |12,482 [18,845 | 1,043 | 31,995 
Travelling Allowances and Charges - Py Pts 642| 803] 1,180 4 2,625 
Office Expenses and Miscellaneous Contingent 
ane 3 i a 2 re fy m ica a 4,948 | 3,085/ 1,425; 83 9,541 
ee) 
14,101 |20,491 |20,884/ 1,126] 56,102 56,102 
) 
Torat Cuarcss in Ivpia + - - £.| 507,180 
@uarces in EnGuanp: 
Stores for India; Gauging Instruments and Hydrometers : £ 
For Bengal - - 2 a : 2 2 u s Z A 2 154 
For Madras) - - ae! ae oe One = ge eae ties ayia tee 5 fh 38 
: Sa 192 
on ges India and Balance of Salary of a Mechanic employed in the Mayo pa 88 
; i 280 
‘ Toran CuArG ae bie & 
Es under Sart £. 507,410 
Se TL ETS 


* Taken entirely under Customs. 
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No. 13 c.—ACCOUNT of Satt Srore for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


INDIA. PUNJAB. MADRAS. 
Value Value | Value 
bad. at A at é at 
Quantity. Selling Quantity. Selling Quantity. Selling 
Price. Price. Price. 
4 { 
Mas. Sup Mas. £. Mads. ES 
Salt in Store on Ist April 1875 = - - = - -f 4,022,169 249,588 138,874 41,662 5,308,919 
2,996,777 


Manufactured, excavated, or purchased during the Year 1,712,680 99,014 1,636,205 | 374,359 10,451,248 


——-. ——S | | 


5,784,849 | 348,602 | 1,775,079 | 416,021 | 15,755,167 | 2,996,777 


Removed. by purchasers during the Year Sg Rw 1,718,386 92,962 1,622,411 370,221 7,598,387 1,333,936 


os — 


Balance on 31st March 1876 - - - «= -| 4,016,463 | 255,640 152,668 | 45,800 | 8,156,780 | 1,662,841 


No. 14 a—ACCOUNT of Oprum Revenue for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


BencaL £. Ls 


Proceeds of 45,510 chests sold by auction in Calcutta for export, being at the average rate pee 78 
5,730,708 
of Rs, 1,259. 2.11. per chest - cs : Z s : a o ke e 5 


Value of 5,700 maunds and 18 seers of opium, at the rate of Rs. 7. 4. per seer, issued: to} 
Excise Department in Oudh, North Western Provinces, Bengal, Assam, British Burmah, || 173.358 
Port Blair, and Sumbulpore, to be retailed for consumption in India under Revenue Be 


Regulations, 165,313 7. —- ee ees Set Tees SU be Eee a 
Miseellaneous Receipts of Opium Department - - me aii os =i he une - 17,868 
Toran Bencat Opium - - - £, | 5,921,928 
Bomsay. 
Duty realised on 42,4903 chests of Malwa Opium, at 600 rupees per chesi - = =| 2,549,435 
Confiscations and Miscellaneous Receipts - - - - 2 - = = = 62 


Toran Bompay Opium - - - £. | 2,549,497 


Toran Opium Revenue - - - £.| 8,471,495 


(Wee te 


* The actual realisations are more than the value of excise opium issued, owing to decrease in the stock remaining in the hands of Col- 
lectors at the end of the year. 


9.93. ; D2 
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No. 14 8.—ACCOUNT of Bencat Opium SrorE and Cost of Propuction. 


Sn 


For Export. For Sate 1x Inpia. 


Chests. Maunds. Chests. Maunds. 


75,380 


OPIUM STORE ACCOUNT. | 
| 1,095 1,642 


Opium in Store in Calcutta on Ist April 1875 - - - - =| 44,260 


In Store at Factories on above date - - - - = os 5 S 2 


—— 


44,260 | 75,380 


Produce of Season 1874-75 - - - - - 51,754 88,148 


96,014 | 163,523 


TotaL - - 


Sold by Auction from 1st April 1875 to 31st March 1876 - -| 45,510 77,509 — — 

Issued to Excise Department - - - - - - -| - - - - 3,800 5,700 

Issued to Medical Department - -- - - - - =] = - - - tat 16 
Tota, ExpenDED - - -| 45,510 77,509 3,811 5,716 


Balance in Store in Calcutta on 31st March 1876 - - - 


Balance in Factories - = = - a Ps 4 a 


Torat Batance 1n Store on 31st Marcu 1876 + - - 50,504 86,014 


COST OF PRODUCTION OF BENGAL OPIUM. 


£. 
Establishment and Contingent Charges of Patna Agency- = - ao) (2 Ae (Pp ae eae - 
Establishment and Contingent Charges of Benares Agency - - + + - «| = é 
Charges in Calcutta - - - - - - - * : : - 3 ~b og y 


Cultivation and Manufacturing Charges for Opium of Season 1874-75 and previous years - | 1,465,148 
Cultivation and Manufacturing Charges for Opium of Season 1875-76 = - - - - 628,209 


Tota Cuarces in Inpia(Benoat) - - - £. 
Add,—Cuarces 1n Enouanp: 


Stores for India: Machinery for use in Saw Mills attached to the Patna Agency 


Totat Cuarces Bencar 


No. 14¢c.—ABSTRACT ACCOUNT of CuHarcess for CoLLEctIon of OpriuM 
REVENUE in BompBay. 


pn ee eee 


P 3 £. 
*Salaries - - - - - - - - = phage - = - S e : 434 
Establishment- -  - = - er eB te ete ee 
Contingent Charges - = Z S - cae co z - EB hs = es by " 76 

Sg er 
; Toran - + - £. 1,807 


Sc 


. / 
* The Commissioner of Customs, Salt and Opium, whose salary is all taken under the head “ Customs,” has the superintendence of this 


department in Bombay. The weighments and other duties performed in the Native States, where the opium i : ; 
tendeuce of British officers paid by the States concerned, ; > OP A Erol, are Aver ae Sua 
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30 FINANCE AND REVENUE, ACCOUNTS OF THE [Part I. 


No. 16.—ACCOUNT of Receipts and Cuarcess of the Mints in Jndia, and of CorinacE 
OpERATIONS, for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


ee» = ——— ee — " 7 —EE 


CALCUTTA MINT. 


£. £.. 
Receipts. 
Svignorage on Silver - - - = > " = : = : ~ ~ - 8,222 
Seignoraseon Gold - = - - = = : - : ~~ / ge = 84 
Assay Fees - - - = = = ‘ * S = - - - - 445 
Gain in Coinage operations - See (cee es ea cy era - 47,082 
Miscellaneous Receipts 5.4 Sey gem ae en eA WS ln - - 2,667 
Toran Recurpts - - - £. 58,450 . 
CuaRGES. 
Establishment : RE 
Direction and Office - - ~ = = : - = - i | Hoth 
Civil Guard - - - - = 2 = = Fo ts - = 461 
Bullion Establishment - - = = - = - - 1,231 
Mechanical and Operative Establishment SaaS RR emery Toh maly Buen yf) 
Assay Establishment - - - - S = - - - + @74an 
Office Expenses, &c. i en eas - - - = <P ep me BIB a a i 
meioeeeel”  AEO Ao” 
Loss of Weight in Coinage : 
Gol oo = | om sh) 4 ese cat RR Ee : - - - 87 
Silver - - - - - = = - - = = - - 2,781 
Copper - - - - : = - Ne ti - = 1. - 632 
Loss by sale of worn and uncurrent Copper Coin- - - - = = 7,022 
. -_——— 10,522 
_ 42,984 
Charges in England—Stores forIndia - - ~ - - - *# 2 = 2 -) = 3,636 
Totat Cuarces under the Head “Mint” - - - 46,620 
Add,—Charges on account of the Mint falling under other Heads of Service, viz.:— | ~ 
Additions, Alterations, and Repairs of Buildings - - - - - - 5,129 
Pensions and Gratuities to Mint Servants - - - - 2 = és 563 
Value of Stationery supplied - - - - - - - - - 45, 
Value of Printing executed by Government Prog - - - . - - 56 
House, Lighting, Police, and Water Rates - - - - - - - 1,700 
Note.—This does not include Absentee and Pension Allowances in England. 7,493 
Toran Cuarcres- - - £. 54,118 


Estimated Value of Mint Buildings on the 31st March 1876 - - - - - ihe 3 161,421 
Number. Value. 
Amount CoINnED DURING THE YEAR. : 
Gold : fe 
Yo-Timpee pieces = ei ae Beg iy Piet Rena ee tee 11,438 17,150 
Silver: 
Rupees -  -— = - - - ald ox - - - gE - - | 5,815,609 - 581,561 
Half-Rupees - - - - - - - - = - : - = - | 1,709,354 85,467 
Quarter-Rupees = - - - - - - - “ - - - = - | 2,796,644 69,916 | 
Pigbti-Rupeés we Be ie a ge RL i ae a i ae 81,402 
Copper: 
Quarter-Annas = - ° - - - - - - - - - | 36,236,800 56,620 
Pies - - s is cS a = = - “ ie - - - - 4,646,400 2,420 
5 Cents * =e 2 “ 5 = - - - + - - - - - 360,000 : 1,800 
Cents* - eS. - - - - - - - - - : - - | 9,961,000 19,562 
Half-cents* - - “ = 5 = ~ 4 = Seite s fe - | 2,028,000 1,014 
Torat ComvaGe - - - | 70;077,388 £.916,912 


hss Ee 
* Coined for the Governments of the Straits Settlements and Ceylon. 


j 


Part I] GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. 31 
nn 
No. 16.—Account of Receipts and Charges of the Mints in India, and of Coinage Operations, for the Year 
ended 31st March 1876—continued. 


MADRAS MINT. . 2 £ 
CornaGe OPERATIONS DISCONTINUED FROM IsT Sgpr. 1869, 
ee CEIPTS, 
Miscellaneous’ - - - - S - 5 = 3 - - - | 300 300 
. Toran Recewis- - -£./. 300, 
ES ae ee 
Establishment: CuHaARGEs. £ 
Assay Establishment - - - - - = A i 330 
Loss by Sale of uncurrent Copper eax and Coons Straps - - - = a = 2,257 
Conveyance of Copper Coin into the Interior - Se . = = C 344 
2,931 
Toran Cuarces under Head “Mint” - - - &, 2,931 
Add Changes on account of the Mint falling under pile Heads of Service, viz.: 
Pensions to Mint Servants = = = = = = ~ 3 é zs 2 493 
Torat Cuarces - - - &£, 3,354 


Estimated Value of Mint Buildings on 31st March 1876 - AVES: SAE eee cy Ja es ana: 28 | 56,600 


BOMBAY MINT. 


Pes = Receipts. Bie 
Seignorage on Silver - - - - - - - - - - - ~ - 33,062 
Assay Fees - - - - - eed ati cc - - - mens 197 
Gain in Coinage Gperations - Ee ne ET ae eS Ot ge ee 15,149 
Sale of Old Stores and Materials - - : - - - - - - - 148 
Miscelianeous Receipts = - - - = Ay a - - - - - - - 3,158 
Tora, REcEIPTts - - - f£. 51,709 
Establishment : Cuarcts, 
Direction and Office - 2 = a ‘3 z * y o y ¥: d 6,472 
Operative Establishment - - ih forf = E & bs a E = 12,006 
Assay Establishment - a - ae oie a es es ei - 4,984 
Office Expenses, ke. - - - = : = ps - s z 5 2 768 
Loss of Weight in Coinage: 23,480 
Copper -- 1 NE OG Se teat a ied a oe” eR ee TE) 70 
Silver and Copper Alloy - ~ Se io - - Se En te yak Wa 2 ss 1,239 
Two-third Freight on Europe Stores - oe I aty eel Po RS e : t 2.316 
Stores purchased locally - = eae een RM MAR hac hase M a it wey 2,600 
Loss by sale of worn ef uncurrent Soper Coins - - - - - y é 6,656 
_ Charges in ae ee tres for ange: ies 36,361 
Copper - =o Se Ai a Ie SR ON a 17,539 
Miscellaneous - - - - - - - - - - - - ” 4,135 
: ——————_ 21,674 
Totat Cuarcss under Head “Mint” - - - £.[ 58,0385 _ 
' Add—Charges on account of the Mint falling under other Heads of eo viz. : 
Additions, Alterations, and Sige of Buildings - - - - - 1,452 
Pensions to Mint Servants - - - - - - - - - 1,046 : 
Value of Stationery supplied | (So CI ie Se a eae aa - 25 <4 
Value of Printing executed by Government Press - . - - - - 38 once 
‘ets 2, 
Toran Cuarges - - - &£. 60,596 
; a cee 
Estimated Value of Mint Buildings on 31st March 1876 - ~ - - - - . — | 276,251 
EA AS I ES EE LE ST nt 
Number. Value. 
Silver: Amount CoinED DURING THE YEAR. £. 
Rupees x - : = - = ~ = - - : - - - | 15,283,588 | 1,528,359 
Half-Rupees - - - - - - - - - - - - - 1,022,840 51,142 
Quarter-Rupees - - 7 - = - - - - - - - - 5,238,848 130,971 
Eighth-Rupees | - * - - - - ° - - - - - = 1,712,000 21,400 
Copper : i 
Quarter-Annas  - - - . - = - - 2 - - - - | 14,493,504 22,646 
Pies - ce ie - - - - : - - - - - - : 8,067,584 1,598 _ 
1 Eh Toran Coivacz - - - | 40,818,364 |£.1,756,116 
In England: 
Proceeds of Sales of Fatisn Coins sent to England for Assay =A ei iag= = ly = ae. BO 
Charges ;. £s fe 
mee Amat M@den Com - we kk ae 40 
Stores for India, also shown above: £. 
For Bengal -— - > 3 - Sn a a - - = 38,686 
For Bombay - - - - - - - - - - - 21,674 | 
——/ 25,310 
; £. | 25,350 
LL 
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34 FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE [Part I. 


No. 18.—ACCOUNT of Recrerpts and Cuaress of the GovERNMENT 
TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT, for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


PARTICULARS. Capital. Revenue. Tora. 
RECEIPTS. &. oi é. 
INDIAN TELEGRAPH: 
Sale of Telegraph Stamps, deducting share of other Telegraph\| _ a 192,538 192,588 


Administrations and Refunds to Senders of Messages - - 


Cash received for Transmission under exceptional ba ea Te. § 5 2.259 9.959 
(including other Telegraph Administrations) - - - 2 ? 


Cash Revenue from Hooghly River Line Offices and Lee: . 1.763 1,763 
and forward Messages = - - = = 2 ’ ’ 
Repetition deposits not repayable -  - - - = -]j - 4 123 123 
Revenue in Postage Stamps - - - - - - «| = = 354 354 
Under-charges recoyered a se = ce EEA Fr la ag te 150 150 
- Interest on Capital Cost of Railway ad ane of Pag! equi} a 4,401 

ment of Railway Offices - - = 
Miscellaneous a eS RM moe AS Res a aie era er s 3,209 _|- 3,209 
Torat Inpran TELEGRAPH - - - £. | - - 204,797 204,797 
Add,—Receipts of Ceylon Telegraph - - - = - 8,253 8,253 
Torah - = - &. 213,050 


INDO-EUROPEAN TELEGRAPH : 
In India - - - = Eon 3 2 es 
In England - = - - = Sy i enters: Abe 


' 
i] 
4 
t 


Toran 


Tota REceiPts : 
Jn India - - - = = = ez S z 4 


291,918 


In England) =|. - .\ = 32g) eee 17,122 


ToraL - - = 
Deduct,—Refunds - - ah) ie! Gat aera Ee 


Ner Recerprs of the TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT - 


CHARGES. 
INDIAN TELEGRAPH: 
Direction ; 
Director General - - = - < = “5 = 
Deputy Director General - - - 2 Sys 


Director of Construction - - - - - - 

Director of Traffic - - - - . - . - 

Electrician - = - tai: - = - = =} > - - ae 1,200 

Special’Grant to Electricianzy fo 3 =  -. = =. el) ea Zk P 600 

Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents = - mil <= z = - 3,410 

Assistant Instrument-maker - - - - - - -] . Z ~ oh | 240 

Clerks ‘and, Servants.=°\-| Wate S| 9 Bo : te - 1,934 

Allowances - - - - ~ - - - - Py ees - = = 

Rent 6 7 eae gate oat) es), A “ee us pean - - - 508 

Travelling Charges -\y e=ae ia = Oe i-m  )  e : fs M 1,254 

Contingencies 42) VR ues = SAN i Ol To) cel et tN = - - 537 

Tools and Plant -  - =e at asim | 3: 2 % - 1,082 
4,063 15,370 19,433 


Carried forward - ~ - &£. 4,063 | _ 15,370 19,433 


‘ oy : me - 
xy . ‘ \ 
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No. 18.— Account of Receipts and Charges of the Government Telegraph Departmen t, 
for the Year ended 31st March 1876—continued. 


PARTICULARS. Capital. Revenue. Tora, 
CHARGES—continued. £. £. £. 
Invian Trevecrara—continued. 
Bipaeit Gxwurd te ete 4,063 15,370 19,483 
Accounts : toan =e 
Examiner and Assistant Examiner a Mae Vass ~| + re - - 1,897 
Establishment - - - - = - - - tes - - - 3,765 
Doses 25) (6S SSS ie ees ee crs A s = 3 198 
Rent - - - - - - s - E; - ee eer - = = 300 
Contingencies - - - - - - - - -fo- =! - - ie 
Tools and Plant - - - = = = a = 2 = 2 = | 258 
1,274 4,816 6,090 
Check Office: 
Salaries of Superintendent and Assistant prcerns nicer Ce a Lah sd 1,082 
Establishment -- -~— - . = he - - - 2,338 
Allowances - - - - we Sy joke = gs |e - - - 89 
Contingencies pls airetena Erie | me Ls ah ep os 3 - - 114 
cis OD i fe) Apia Rea, ee ee rms Vi 2 Ss : 269 
at 3,892 3,892 
Superintendence: . a 
Salaries of Superintendents and apijant ioc Atacama -|- e = = 48,643 
Establishment - - - = - -]°- - - - 4,499 
Allowances - - - - = = = co Peers = s 4 836 
Rent - = = S, s 4 > = ea = é 2 210 
Travelling Charges os ee a a ir ae - - - 10,288 
Contingencies Sor: ae ss i ae - eg Pe S es 2 +799 
Neeemnnebiagtea <=) fre) a Ae TO hs Pa ta e es 3 1,691 
10,675 56,291 66,966 
Line Maintenance : © = - - ————— 
Establishment eit - - - = - = ee - - - 10,243 
Allowances - a=. Aa en Rac ee ee ae mae ae z R E 106 
Travelling Charges _ tet eo inkl See eb) Bie gears e - - 1,819 
Contingencies - - - - - - - - el ae 2 E 2 60 
Tools and Plant - - - - - - fe = Shae a F ¢ 930 
ea oh 18,158 
Deduct,—Amount recovered from Railways and ‘mai | 
‘States for outlay incurred on Line are Z 3 s as 2,922 
tenance under guarantee - - ~~ RO RE AW ee Stig Ce 
ony 10,236 10,236 
| Signalling : . 5 Tay Thos ‘= 
peerage Masters, Signallers, Clerks, Messengers, and Servants | - - - - 106,581 
Pegu, E 9 ahaa ee. and other Allowances - - -| - - = - 15,298 
Rent - Sets ey mi oy opal Headey s i > 38,878 
Travelling eer ee ed . - 3 3,477 
Contingencies- - - = - -- - Se oN ee e j . 5,808 
PROOMS tC EAMG Ee eee mR im ee | Bs 4 - 17,408 
ia at 151,950 
Deduct,—Amount recovered from Railways and Native 
States for Charges incurred on Lines under» - - - 5,111 
guarantee - ~ - A = = ee J nes re erie ge iS PRR eee bel Sie NS 
a 146,839 146,839 
Stores and Workshops : Soi 7 io ae 
Salaries of Superintendent and Assistant Papp ajendess Ss ea S = < 1775 
Establishment - - =| >o- - - - 4,837 
Special, House, Conveyance, and other Allowances ot a Ls ike Cia 3 464 
Travelling Charges eiiee oe Sy AA ARE eB lid 2 3 3 4 
Contingencies hy SUES A Cay RAN ot Re EB eee agg (es FE L & 310 
Tools and Plant NSE a scan 0 na ais Sa Bee = eS ae 
. a — 7,430 
Deduct,—Amount charged against Stores a toa gi Coma fia - 2 5 7,480 
Share due to Ceylon = -  - - -|°- - 1,064. 1,064 
(aR ah 1,064 8,494 
SS | 
Ner Toran - - - &, 16,012 236,380 252,392 


' 

iy 

8 
& 
ry 
Ro 
=) 
= 
bo 


236,380 


252,392 


Carried forward 
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36 FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE | [Part I. 
W1 Sie: nt of Receipts and Charges of the Government Telegraph Department; 
sei sites for the ae ended 3lst March 1876—continued. 


Government Telegraph Lines: 


From Moulmein to Amherst =) Oe Sen B= iets eae 1,666 - - 1,666 
» Basseinto Diamond Island - - - - - = - 2,178 - - 2,173 
» Wudwan to Rajkote - - e - - - = 2,402 * - 2,402 
>, sambhur to Ajmere’ - Srape el pate 2,428 - - 2,428 
5, Trichinopoly to Madura, Tinnevelly, and Tuticorin - 17,202 - - 17,202 
», NyneetoJubbulpore - - - - = -= = 1,149 - - 1,149 
3 Sholapore to Raichore- - =  - -={= .- = - 1,644 - - 1,644 
», Lanowlee to Sholapore - - - 5 SS 2,018 - = 2,018 
» SJubbulporeto Bhosawyl - - - .- - - 3,595 - - 3,595 
59: Agra to Jeypore = 0 =.) 22) Ue pera at ee 1,832 Be - 1,832 
» DengamtoOmerkote - - - - «-« = « 6,253 | + - 6,253 
Rangoon to Prome - - —- aa 3,749 2 = 3,749 
Other Lines - - - - - - - = A 12,294 - - 12,294 
58,405 7 = 58,405 
Toran Construction CHarcEs - - - &. | 129,783 | - - | 129,783 
First equipment of Offices, &c. —_- = 1S oats 2,844. 2,844 
Workshop Plant and Addition to Machinery ee oe 515 515 
Repairs of Lines - - i en Ge 2 22,862 
Dosses*of Cash . <=) = f= Bees) ee 2 71 
Suspense S - - = - = SE eS 7,272 7,272 
10,631 22,933 33,564 
Toran Cuarces - - - &, 156,376 259,313 415,689 
Less,—Variation in balance of Stock, London £. 
Invoices, &c. 46,226 
Expenditure charged against the Grant 
of other Departments included above 2,602 
Expenditurein England - - -| 47,878 
SE NG : E 96,206 
ToraninInpia - - - &£. 60,170 259,313 319,483 
In Enenanp: 

Storesifor India Sy) i Pee. Ph Sa a ae 47,378 : 8 47,378 
Absentee Allowances - - - 3,899 3,899 

Pay and Travelling Expenses of the Director General ‘while 

on special duty, share of Expenses of International Tele- 

graph Office at Berne, &e,-  §- = = - ele - 2,540 2,540 
Torarin Encnanp - - - &, 47,378 6,439 53,817 


Toran Inpian TELEGRAPH - - - 


PARTICULARS. teee et ~ | Revenue. Torat. 
CHARGES—continued. £. 
InpiAN TELEGRAPH—continued. 
Brought forward - - - 16,012 236,380 252,392 
ConSTRUCTION CHARGES: 
State Railway Lines of Telegraph : 
Indus Valley State Railway : 
From SukkurtoSehwan - - - - = 7 + 14,360 - 14,360 
»- “Khanpore'to Rolinee =" c=) Tae 11,764 - - 11,764 
Neemuch State Railway : 
From Indore to Rutlam and Futtiabad to Oojein - - — - 7,686 - - 7,686 
Tirhoot State Railway : 
From Durbunga to Somastipore - - - - = rie 1,033 - = 1,038 
a uldnasersi to Mozufferpore - - - - - 2,422 - - 2,722 
37,565 - - 37,565 
Guaranteed Railway Lines of Telegraph : ches 
f Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Lines ef 
Tele t 3 e 20,821 - - 20,821 
Transferring the above lines to Government posts, and adding a a 
third wire from Dadur to Suburmuttee -  - 12,942 - - 12,942 
33,763 | - - |: 83,763 


eee 
_———$———————_—_———_—_—_—————_—_——S ee 


107,548 


265,752 


= 
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No. 18.—Account of Receipts and Charges of the Government Telegraph Department, 
for the Year ended 31st March 1876—continued. 


PARTICULARS. 


CHARGES—continued. 
INDO-EUROPEAN TELEGRAPH. 
Persian GutF SEcTION : 
Direction : 


Salaries of Deputy Director and Traffic Manager, pee 


Office Establishment - 
Allowances 
Travelling Charges 
Contingencies 


Accounts : 
Establishment 
Contingencies 


Superintendence and Working: . 


Salaries of Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents 
Clerks and Signallers 
Medical Establishment - 
Petty Establishment 
Boat Establishment 

Travelling Charges - 
Contingencies 


Line Maintenance : 
Line Conservancy Establishment 
Cable Conservancy Establishment 
Travelling Charges 
Contingencies — 


Stores : 
Establishment 
Contingencies 


Political Charges : 


Moiety of Political Agent’s Salary and of Escort Establishment 


Presents to and Entertainments of Chiefs 
Travelling and Contingent Charges 
Subsidies 


Repairs - 
Suspense 


Capital. 


Revenue. 


Tora. 


1,098 
2,555 


18,598 


- - | - - 919 
- - | - - 78 
: tt ine E 149 
- ee INE : 2,451 
- 3,597 3,597 
: FE 2,853 2,853 
556 = : 556 
556 2,853 3,409 
566 - 37,846 38,412 
- - 3,118 3,118 
566 34,728 | 35,294 


£: 
Less,—Variation in Balance of Stock, ics 667 
Invoices, &c. — - - - - - - 
Expenditure in England - -~— - 1,965 
Ditto charged against the grant of 
other Departments included abeve s 436 
Ner Torar—Pernstan Guir Section - &. 
0.93. E3 


al te Sonar a eee a Vel Re aa a on 
- ‘ ‘ : . ae 
r ‘ Ts 1 "3 4 t hl ; ff iz ie ¢ f : 
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No. 18.—Account of Receipts and Charges of the Government Telegraph Department, 
for the Year ended 3ist March 1876—continued. 


PARTICULARS. 


CHARGES—coniinued. 
Inpo-Evrorran TELEGRAPH—~continued. - 
Ner Torat—Prrsian Guir Sxcrion—Brought forward - 


Perrstan SECTION : 
Direction : 
Salaries of Director, including Office Establishment 
Allowances - = - ie im = = Fa 
Printing Charges - - - - - = = 
Contingencies = “ 5 = = i 3 


Leo Bee | 
[et Bee 


Accounts : 


Establishment te a eee es 2 SANG - 
Contingencies SUN a Se ek are tk 
Superintendence and Working : bir 
Salaries of Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents -| - “5 = a 2,755 
’ Clerks and Signallers, including Petty Establishment - -| - - - z= 4,649 
Medical Establishment - = - - = - = -| - - - - 1,426 
Travelling Charges - - - - = = = .«] & 2 : . 1,036 
Contingencies ae ey ST ae Ue ama a lal i - - y 1,518 
588 10,796 11,384 
Line Maintenance : ; 
Salaries of Inspectors and Establishment i s ~ ef ok - 4 2 2,383 
Allowances - - 5 - - - - - - - sett =a ce 
Travelling Charges - - - - - - SS ie ‘3 es fi 365 
Contingencies Sea it ee ee pr Pm Wir Pe = “ = 1 
Store Establishment - - - - - - - stare = = Ms 194 
Store Allowances - = - - - - - - - = est eas 
Store Travelling Charges - - - - - - - eee a ui 
Store Contingencies - ~ - f= Se pstmt Hast ai de 
Toolsand Plant - - - - - - = = = we aa ieee 
— 2,943 2,943 
Construction Charges : 4 == 
Completion of Erection of third Wire from Bushire to Teheran 743 - - 743 
Erection of Iron Posts to replace Wooden Posts from Bushire 
to Kashan - - - . - - Bh OO ecu = 7,184 = = 7,184 
Constructing a line of Telegraph from Telegraph Office at 20 
Teheran to Director’s Summer Residence at Gulahek 7 Z Mi 20 
7,947 = = 7,947 
Repairs - - - - - - - - - - -| = - 648 648 
Suspense fy ee eee ne tee Mca tole Weiltn ISN « SF - 2,366 : ¢ 2,366 
Lossesof Cash - - - - = = = eo ee ie = 2,179 2,179 
2,366 2,827 - 5193 
£. 10,901 ~ 19,547 30,448 
Less,—Expenditure in England - - - 3,690 
Variation in Store Balance - - - 400 
4,090 - > - 4,090 
Ner Torat—Prrstan SECTION - - - &. 26,358 
Toran in InpIA - - - = 61,652 
Toran in EnctanD - - - &, 3,690 9,628 18,818 j 
Torat, Inpo-Evrorean TELEGRAPH 2 
Davanincn We oy ag ee 11,067 68,903 74,970: 
Add,—-The following Charges incurred in Public Works 
and Marine Departments, Bombay : , 
In Public Works Department - - - 908 816 1,724 
In Marine Department + - = - - = - 8,322 8,322 
908 9,138 10,046 


GRAND TOTAL INDO-EUROPEAN 
TELEGRAPH - 2° 2 2 op] 2) as 73,041 85,016 


A vA 


ag 
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No. 18.—Account of Receipts and Charges of the Government Telegraph Department, 
for the Year ended 31st March 1876—continued. 


PARTICULARS. Capital. 


CHARGES—continued. £. 
CEYLON TELEGRAPH: 


Superintendence : ! 
Salaries of Superintendent and Assistant Superintendents - 


Clerksand Servants - - - - - -) - 
Travelling Charges ep ie ee Le ape 5 
Contingencies Oo SASS Fe ae ree mn 
Share of Direction, &.- —- Besiktas she onus Fond 


Toolsand Plant - - - = a 4 L Hi 


Line Maintenance : 


Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors Shay oS ee (eal hee 


Carpenters and Cable Guards - - Seether era a 

Baedlicn Charess -) =6 = oH) et 

Contingencies =| ghee tale Fn Iti ke Set eS | 
Signalling : 

Telegraph MastersandSignallers - - - -~ - 

Clerks, Messengersand Servants - - - -— - 


Telegraph Masters’ House, Special, and other Allowances 


Rent - - + = cin sehr Tena 
-Travelling Charges Shige NS an cre ee oe 
Contingencies cL Sit chet ep ae 


Tools and Plant - - e < i da 2 


Ner TotaL - - 


RODS SC Ros es ee ee 


Torat, Cuyton TELEGRAPH - - 


RED SEA AND INDIA TELEGRAPH: 
In Encuanp: 


Moiety of Annuity payable to Shareholders of the late Red 
Sea and India Telegraph Company (Act 25 & 26 Vict. ¢.39) 


of 


40 , 
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. 18.—Account of Receipts and Charges of the Government Telegraph Departmént, 
er ° for the roar ended 31st March 1876—continued. 


ABSTRACT. 


——— 


PARTICULARS. Capital. . Revenue. Torta. 
See ies RMD Oe 


CHARGES. £. £. £. 


IN INDIA: 
Indian Telegraph ot) ot 2 ee 60,170 259,318 319,483 
Ceylon Telegraph en eee) 3,090 11,191 14,281 
Tora - - - &. 63,260 a | ae 335,764 


Invo-EvuropEan TELEGRAPH: 


Persian Gulf Section - - - - - 566 85,294 
Persian Section - - - - - - 6,811 pe < 547 26,358 
Toran - - - &. 7,377 54, 275 61,652 

Add,—Charges incurred in Public Works 
and Marine Departments, Bombay 908 Bit pee peated 10, 046 sa9) 
Toran Inpo-Evropean TELEGRAPH - &£. ee 8,285 63,  baaesa 71 698 


In Telegraph Department | ~ 70,637 324,779 395,416 
Toran in Inp1a tiny 
In other Departments - 908 9,188) 10,046 


£. 71,545 333,917 405,462 


IN ENGLAND: 
Indian Telegraph OM 
Indo-European Telegraph - - 
Red Sea and India Telegraph _ - 


Toran in Encuanp - 


GRAND TOTALS: 


Inpran TELeGRAPH - - - 107,548 265,752 873,300 
Cryton TELEGRAPH - - - - - 8,090 11,191 14,281 | 

Invo-Evropran TELEGRAPH re re Sanlu 11,975 73,041 85,016 

Rep Sza and Inpia Tetzgrapu =] = 18,027 - ona 18,027 

eee 4h Telegraph Department 139,732 340,846 480,578 

In other Departments - 908 9,138 10,046 

Pe, "140,640 349,084 | 490,624 
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No. 193B.—ACCOUNT of CHARGES under Law and JustreR, foe the Year ended 
3 3st March ee: ‘ 


Inpt1a—Genera and Porrricat, z. 2. £. 
Civil and Sessions Courts = - - - - - - - - aie te - 2,100 
Small Cause Court Establishments - - - . a = 453 
Cantonment Magistrates: Salaries, Exishlshmants: and Contingencies. -| - - 8,332 
Thuggee and Dacoity - - - - oie te - - - -| - - 9,459 
Convict Charges at Port Blair: 
Salary and Establishment of the so ek a - - - : 10,501 
Police Establishment - - - - - - - = 7,947 
Medical, Commissariat, and other Betahilsimenss ~ - - - 9,670 
Commissariat Supplies - - - ° - - - - - 44,874 
Stores, Clothing, Tools, &e.  - - - - - - - - 6,496 5 ) 
Passage and Subsistence Money to Convicts - Se a - - 32,535 | 
Miscellaneous Services, Supplies, and Contingencies - = - 5,300 ye 
Convict Charges in the Straits Settlements = - - - - a Sh ieee = 768 
ae - 138,435 
Ovnpa. 
. Judicial Commissioner: Salary, Establishment, and Contingencies - -| - iy 6,045 
Civil and Sessions Courts: Salary, Establishment, and Contingencies - S 2 10,297 
Courts of Small Causes: Salary, Establishment, and Contingencies - aan - 1,438 


Criminal Courts: 


Moiety of Salaries of Deputy pOpamieg cnet) Assistant and Extra 4 
Assistant Commissioners — - = - = - = es 
Salaries of Cantonment and City Marisiectes - - - - - 3,417 
Esablishinent - - - - - - - - - - - 14,641 
Diet Money to Witnesses ° - - - - - - : 8,210 
Service Postage - : - - - ~ 609 
Miscellaneous Contingencies (including Travelling Allowances) - 2,470 

SSRIS a> eae 49,431 


CextraL Provinces. 


ae om 67,211 
Judicial Commissioner: Salary, Establishment, and Contingent Charges 
Courts of Small Causes: Salary, Establishment, and Contingent Charges 


Criminal Courts: 
Moiety of Salaries of Deputy Commissioners, Assistant and Extra 


s ¢€ 
4 
8 
eo Oo 
i See J 
© oD 
oe 
on 


Assistant Commissioners  - - - - - - - - ieee 
Salaries of Cantonment Magistrates - - - - - Speed 8,057 
Establishment - - “oe =| a> - - - - 16,258 
Travelling Allowances - - - - - - - 1,406 
Diet Money to Witnesses and Pyisoner under Trial - - - - 994 
Service of Processes - - - - - - - “ 5,390 
Service Postage + We pe be BE - - - - oe - 872 
Miscellancous Contingencies - - - - ° - - - 2,646 
—_——___ 58,075 k 
British Burman. — 67,070 
Recorder’s Court: Salary, Establishment, and Contingencies - - os ‘ 
Law Officers - - = cl Peate — id : 3 3 Plate, (can . 4,612 
Judicial Commissioner - - - - 2 2 z ¢ 4 Pa 2 1,975 
Civil and Sessions Court Sn a a POON PS hae Rah ene ; 4,351 
Courte of Small Causes (2 0-y Je fa-) ie a ed e 3,033 
AE 2 
Criminal Courts: Sead 
Moiety of Salaries of Depurys Assistant, and Extra Assistant Com- } 
missioners - - é a M e: -f 29,997 
Salaries of Magistrates wha Butea Moonsiffs - - - - - 7.346 
Salaries of Cantonment Magistrates - - = Vie - - - "239 
Establishment - - - ~ - - - - - - - 10,858 
Service of Processes - - - - - - - = 5 7349 
Travelling Allowances” - - - - - - : = & 1.509 
. ? 
Contingent Charges - - - ° - a fe a = 1,588 
Assam. can. cere 75,340! 
Civil and Sessions Courts: Salaries eB ti and Contin i 
encies -| - Z 
Law Officers - - - - : 3 °3 : = 2 ‘ ‘ Really a 4 16,030 
Criminal Courts: a08 
Moiety of Salaries of Magistrates, Joint, Assistant, and Dipuy Magis- . 
trates, and Deputy, Assistant, and Extra Assistant Commissioners H 19,747 
Establishment - - - - - - - - - - 8,837 
Travelling Allowances - - - - - - - - - 1,289 
Service of Processes - = 5 = 5 Fe eS a - "810 
Miscellaneous @ontingencies -./ 2 2.95 am = ye 1,404 
' 32,087 48,322 


Carried forward - - - £. 396,378 


\ = 
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No. 19 3.—Account of Charges under Law and Justice, &¢c.—continued. 


| 


ee ae 
Brought forward - - -| - - 396,378 
BENGAL. £. 
Salaries of High Court Judges - -  - 59,725 
High Court, Appellate Branch: Epiablishment and Continence: - - 28,222 
High Court, Original Branch: Establishment and Contingencies = - - | 19,804 ees 
Pit io. are A b) 
Law Officers: Salaries, Establishment, and Contingencies - - -| - Saal 15,736 
Joroner’s Court - - - - - - - - - - Ei be a ae 1,158 
Justices of the Peace - - - - = © = “= = =|{ = 2 4,986 
Civil and Sessions Courts: 
Salaries of Civil and ene Judges and Sobordinate Padee - - 183,168 
Establishment - - - - - - - 68,046 
Service of Processes - - - > - - - - 49,736 
Travelling Allowances - - = - - - - = ace 2,335 
Diet of Witnesses - - - - - - - - - - 1,744 
Country Stationery - - - - - - - - - 3,679 
Service Postage - - - - - - - - - - 1,588 
Contingent Charges - - - - - - - - - 3,559 308,855 
Bourisror omall Camere =  - ll ls : 27,194 
Jriminal Courts: . 
Moiety of Salaries of Magistrates, Joint, Assistant, and Deputy Ma- ene 
gistrates, Deputy, Assistant, and Extra Assistant Commissioners -{| B26,405 
Salaries of Cantonment Magistrates - - - - - - - 8,574 
Establishment - : - - - - = - = é 32,085 
Travelling Ailowances - - oe Ye - - = NS 5,364 
Bagmeebosiage = 6 Se ee el lUlUmELUlU ll 1,634 
Fees to Pleaders in Sessions Cases - = - Ry he ee Meare sie 3,176 
Other Contingencies - x. eee oe 4 e & zi 56 
| e ; rane 186,684 
Nort raced PROVINCES. 652,314 
Salaries of High Court Judges - - - + - - - = 23,835 
Establishment and Contingencies of High Court - - <« = = 0,699 or ee 
4 , ue 
Law Officers: Salaries, Establishment, &c. — - - - - - cals E 1,961 
Civil and Sessions Courts: 3 
Salaries of Civil and Sessions Judges and Subordinate Judges - - 88,081 
Establishment = = -- = - - - = 2 2 S 37,927 
Service of Processes - - - - ce 2 é - = 29,984 
Service Postage - - - - : - ~ - . pe 466: 
Contingent Charges - - SON Gee = = : ‘ e : 
$ § 8,631 160,088 
Courts of Small Causes - - -  - - - . - - pe 5 4,435 
Criminal Courts: 
Moiety of Salaries of Mopinientes, Jvint, and Assistant Magistrates - 64,072 \ 
Moiety of Salaries of Deputy and Assistant Commissioners - - 7,931 
Salaries of Cantonment Magistrates - - - - - - “ 9.983 
Establishment - - - > = & é < 18.872 
Travelling Allowances 2 =. =) wo8oe se Se ae 3.067 
Delvieet orto i em ae "914 
Other Contingencies - - - - - ¥ f = a) 9.233 
3 114,072 
Ponsaz. aie Sentai 315,090 c 
Salaries of Chief Court Judges - ~ - - - - 3 Sh pee i 12,264 
Establishment and Se meenetes of Chief Court - - = = a . 7,228 
Law Officers - - ae - < - Re hi i 2,213 
Civil and Sessions Goaris - - - - - = - z Bylot ¥ 40,952 
Courts of Small Causes - - - - = - = - i Hie J 8,402 
Criminal Courts: 
Moiety of Salaries. of Eep ays: ape i ae Extra Assistant Com- 
missioners - - a ic . - 3 65,164 
Salaries of Cantonment Mogietraics - SUP i Biles - dae 8.934 
ese ane ee ew we IO 32.912 
Travelling Allowances - - - - e 2 2 2.62 
Diet Money to Witnesses and Prisoners price Trial - - - - 2129 
Country Stationery - - - = - iS 2 z 2 - 1,774 
Service Postage = = = = i = 2 3 5 2,620 
Other Contingent Charges - = = = = > = 3,580 
119,036 
190,095 


Carried forward - - - £.| 1,553,827 
“0.93. F 2 
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No. 19 s.—Account of Charges under Law and Justice, &e.—continued. 


£. £. 
Brought forward - - -| - = 1,553,877 
Mapras. £. 

Salaries of High Court Judges = -  -~—  - =~ ie Shwe sleet . 20,031 

High Court, Appellate Branch: Establishment and Contingencies - a ee - 8,951 

High Court, Original Branch : Establishment and Contingencies - - - - 9,477 

Law Officers, Administrator General, and Coroner’s Court = - - a > 75519 

Justices of the Peace - - - - - - - - - = ee m 6,743 
Civil and Sessions Courts : : 
Salaries of Civil and Sessions Judges and Subordinate Judges -_—- 84,572 
Moiety of Salary of the Commissioner of the Neilgherry Hills and si 1,644 
Assistant - = - - S - = - - - = y 

Establishment - - - - - - - - - - ech 

Service of Processes - - - < - - - - - 99,5 

Diet of Witnesses - - - - - - ° - - - 2,517 

Service Postage - - - - - - - - - - : ie 

: 5 & f i a4 he ie Toke: 

Contingent Charges , 194,476 
Courts of Small Causes - - - - - - - - nai bee = 20,795 
Criminal Courts: 

One-fifth of Salaries of Magistrates, Joint, Assistant, and mer 26.040 

Magistrates ° ae - oe dae - . Soe , 

Salaries of Cantonment Magistrates, Sub- Magistrates, &c. - - 5,861 

Moiety of Salaries of Officers of other Governments - - = = 374 

Establishment - - = - 2 - - : - -" 44,547 

Travelling Allowances’ - - - - = - - - - 4,872 

Contingent Charges - - - - - - - - _- 11,428 

93,117 
Bomay. —— 361,108 
Salaries of High Court Judges —- - - Sha stakge mete Ty al 40,209 
_ High Court, Appellate Branch: Establishment and Contingencies - - 8,351 
High Court, Original Branch: Establishment and Contingencies - = 24,027 
| 79.587 
‘Law Officers, Administrator General, and Coroner’s Court - -. - 10,438 
Justices of the Peace, and the Petty Sessions Court - - - - - 9,148 
Judicial Commissioner - - -, - +, + Selene ge 5,283 
24,869 
Civil and Sessions Courts: 
Salaries of Judges, Assistant and Subordinate Judges - edge 82,408 
Establishment - - - - - = \ - - - 70,413 
‘Travelling Allowances (<8 wr) ine) as ee a ee 3,294 
Service Postage - -~ - - - - < . ere 759 
Other Contingencies - mit) te - - i ee A e 10,817 
tam were lleniad MV 
Gourts of Small Causes - = (SMe em ee - 25,935 
Criminal Courts: 
Moiety of Salaries of Magistrates, Assistant, and Extra Assistant) 
Magistrates = - : = : 2 By bse a oe 47,918 
Salaries ot Deputy Magistrates, including the City Magistrate o 
Bombay - s “5 = = = x is vs “ E 11,336 

Salaries of Cantonment and Railway Magistrates - - - - 6,832 

Establishment - = = 5 . é = a = + 35,707 

Travelling Allowances - - - - : S, Z a a 13,900 

Service Postage wars. ¢ «0 )F of Be) OS a Se) = 1,883 

Other Contingent Charges - = - : = < s iE 11,363 

128,939 
420,021 


- Toray CHarcres in InpIA + - + Ff, 2,335,006 | 
CuarGes IN ENGLAND. 


Salary of Privy Council Reporter under the arrangement made by the 
Government of India for the publication of Law reports -  - - Ae 
Maintenance in Tasmania of Convicts transported from India - - - 117 
Stores for India; Books, Iron Safes, &c. : meee 264 
For Beaval =. <: a2, Mae ee ee) ee Me Reo ee 1,135 ‘ 
For Bombay - - : = a e 2 7 ae 72 
Bees i 1,207 . 
1,471 


Toran Cuarces unper Law ann Justice - - £ 2,336,477 
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No. 20 p.—ACCOUNT of Marine Cuaress for the Year ended 


ier, 


CHARGES. 


INDIA GENERAL AND. POLITICAL. 


Marine Surveys. 
r Majesty’s Sch r “ Constance ” : 
Her Majesty’s Schooner “ Con 


Master Arrenpant’s, Dockyarp, anD Marine EsrasiisHMeEnTs. 


Master Attendant - - - e - < 2 
Marine Court - - - 4 = e i 
Marine Surgeon - - - “ 2 * * 
Shipping Office - - - - : . 
Agent for Transports - - - - - ¥ 
Agent for Government Consignments - - - 
Examiner of Dockyard Accounts - —- pan: Oe 

Tora, - - - £. 

Docxyarp. 


Superintendent’s Department 
Naval Storekeeper’s Department 
Chief Engineer’s Department - 
Master Builder’s Department 


Salaries. 


Pay to Officers and Crew Se be pa Re, ea le - 
Contingencies <hr fe a ene ey oa ee ee - 
Gun-boat “ Clyde”: 
Pay to Officers and Crew coe - - - - : - 
Contingencies = eS - - =. ar - - - - 
Brig “Guide”: 
Pay to Officers and Crew - - = Se - - She 
Contingencies - Bei iaegh as - - - - - - 
“Lady Lawrence” : 
Pay to Officers and Crew - - - - - - = a 
Contingencies - - - - - - - a = = 
Stores and Coals supplied : 
To Schooner “Constance”  - =~ - - - - : 5 
To-Guniboat SClyde? a7 + «= = hme ae a) is 
India Marine Survey - - - - - - = - . . 
BRITISH BURMAH. 
Marine EstaBLisHMENTS. 

Shipping Master - - - - - - - - . _ 5 
Establishment - - - - - - - - : = : 
Dockyarp. 

; Naval Storekeeper’s Department. 
Establishment - - - - - - - - " P 2 
Contingencies - - - - - - - z = “ 
Tonnage. poe Marine Pay anp ALLOWANCES. 
Sea-going Vessels in Commission. 

405 120 | Steamer “ Nemesis” - - - - re - 4 
Miscellaneous Repairs of Ships = - ME Waa meror een 3S hs 
Victuals for Crews of Ships - wo a. (ole | andl ig seait il ante 0 conan te 
Coals and Fuel purehased in the Country - - - - é " 
Timber, Stores, &c., purchased in the Country = - - 5 = 
Conveyance of Mails’ - - - = < - 2 = é 2 

MiscELLaneous. 
Passage, Freight, &e.  - - - - - - ~ e a 4 
Shipping Fees and Sundries - - =) ) - - 2h) tae = 
Taghthouses-and Shipie-" + oe = ee a ie 
Marine Pension and Gratuities - - Aa pe - - : 
BENGAL. 


Estab- | Contin- 
lishment} gencies. 


£. j 
3,462 {1,911 | 394 
Sai Be pee ~ 
Dbl BESS 6s 
987} 458] 99 

681 | - 

269 | 125] 16 

— 11,879 | 65 
5,753 | 4,885 | 5738 


Carried forward 


‘ 


FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE 


£. 


10,711 


£. 


108 


364 


[Part En 


tf 


£. 


27,015 


31st March 1876. ie 
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Part I.] Pale Je" Sh GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. — a 


No. 20 8. Account of Marine Charges for the Year ended 31st March 1876— continued. 


&. ie 
Brought forward - 19,430 44,106 
BENGAL— continued. 
ae Horse Marine Pay anp ALLOWANCES. 
*| Power. 
Sea-going Vessels in Commission. 
470 | 200 | Steamer “ Undaunted” ee ake : a eee 
885 | — Sailing Vessel “ Czarewitch ” - - - 
609 | 150 | Steamer “ Enterprise” - = - a! S : 
1,300 | 250 | Steamer “Tenasserim” - = : z A 
Contingencies - © = = Ee Ss z 
5,023 
Sea-going Vessels out of Commission. 
330 | 120 | Steamer “Irrawaddy ” - - - - é = 
885 | — Sailing Vessel ‘‘ Czarewitch” - if - js 
1,300 | 250 “| Steamer “ Tenasserim” 2 Z 3 2 F 
Contingencies = - - - ie Ss > i. 
2,225 
Sea-going Vessels at other Ports. 
609 | 150 | Steamer “Enterprise” - - = - * " 
1,300 | 250 | Steamer “ Tenasserim” - - - - A 
1,118 
Inland Vessels in Commission. 
271 | 200 | Steamer “ Jaboona”  - ~ S = = = 
391 | 120 | Steamer “ Sir William Peel” ” - = S 
208 | 60 | Steamer “ Teesta ” - e a = a a 
295 | 90 | Steamer “ Koladyne i ihe = = = - 4 
857 | 170 | Steamer ‘Prince Albert” - - = : e 
299 | 90 | Steamer “ Koel” = a a ‘ A = 
= - “Sir Arthur Cotton” - - - - = ss 
A00s|. — 7) Flat** Isla” - © - 4 . - ¥ 
304 | — Flat “Gogra” —- - = 5 - z - 
- es Flat “Star of Dacca” - - = ls Z 5 
400 |) ~ Flat “Ganges” - - E = < 2 bs 
200 | —- Flat “Konai” - - = - 4 é - 
_ = Hulk “ Blenheim” - ae dhe (3 = & 
10 54 | Steam Launch “Belvedere”- - - - - 
Nos. 1 to 10 . y 
at 85 |at 100 | screw Steamers - - - - = & = 
each | each | 
_Nos. 1 to 4 
at 55 {at 110 jPaale Steamers - - - % = z 2 
‘each | each 
= - Ganges Canal Steamer... - é C x “4 
74 | — | Schooner “ Lady Lawrence” - = = 
Nos. 1 to 17 
at 51 | = \ steam Barges - - Seal ese, KEM Ye BOLT Ve 
each - 
20 | 12 | Steamer “Flame” 2 « « = pi a 
| Contingencies - = - = S = se 
| . 17,109 
Inland Vessels out of Commission. 
271 | 260 | Steamer “Jaboona” - :- = - < 3 
885 | - | Ship “Czarewitch” - PAE al ines Troe 
- -. | Hulk “Blenheim” S S < es . . 
304 | — . Troop Boat “Gogra” - a eo 3 z " 
200 | - | Troop Boat “ Konai” - = = x z A 
400 | —- | Flat “Ganges” - - = 2 = = s 
— - | Famine Flats = - - - See pln 
Nos. 1 to10 [7 
~ at 85| at 1090 eee ER RS SS oe a 
each | each 
Mon biod a 3 
at 55 |at 110 ee Steamers ee RS Sa 
each | each || 
Nos. 1 to 17 
at 51 - ic, Bargey say > je we a 
baat = | = | 


i 


. Carried forward 


44,905 44,108 


0.93. : F4 
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FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE 


No. 20 s.—Account of Marine Charges for the Year ended 31st March 1876—continued, 


Brought forward - - - 
BENGAL—continued. 


7 agree Marine Pay anp ALLOWANCES—continued. 
onnage. ‘ : 
ae Inland Vessels out of Commission—continued. 
- - | Ganges Canal Steamer - - - SC eer ee ze 
74 - | Schooner “ Lady Lawrence” - - - - . 
10 54 | Steam Launch “ Belvedere” - = - s = % 
Contingencies - - = 5 : 5 
Other Vessels and Small Bolts - - S 
Unattached Pay of Officers of the Martie Seraee - - 


State Yacut EstaBLisHMENT. 


Pay of Crew and Contingenties of the Governor General’s State Yacht 


*‘ Sonamookee ” - meas - 
Pay of Crew and Contingencies of the Lieutenant Governor’ Ss State Yacht 
“ Rhotas ‘ eel eae 


Pirotace, Piror EstasnisHMEnTs, AND VESSELS. 


Branch, Master, and Mate Pilots’ Allowances - - - - - 
Volunteers’ and Leadsmen’s Allowances - - - - - - - 
Pilotage Allowance, Free List - - - - - : A 
Pilotage Allowance, Licensed List - - - - - ‘ * 
Pilot Vessels - - - . = = 5 S S - e E 
Surgeon at the Sandheads_~ - - > - - - - - . 


Mess, Passage, and Miscellaneous - - - - - - - - 


LIGHTHOUSES AND SuIps. 


Lighthouse Establishment = - - 5 = = z 5 s ak 


Lig hthouse Contingencies - - ce = = 7 i e Z 


BuitpIne anp Repairs oF SHIPS. 


Artificers, Builder’s Department - - - - : . : 2 
Artificers, Steam Factory’ = =) =< "% ~'2) 29a ae 
Marine Storekeeper’s Department - - - - = - - - 
Miscellaneous - - - - : - - = ras s é 


Victuats PurcHASED IN THE CountTRY For Crews or Suips AND VESSELS 


and Contingencies - - 2 Z = = rs a ie 


Coal and Fuel purchased in the Country and Coal and ae pape 


Trmeer, Stores, &c.. PuRcHASED IN THE CountTRY. 


Timber and Spars - - - - - - - - - - 
Metals, Machinery, and Stores - - - - 
Freight, Carriage, and Stowage, including Siationery ad Misceltansous - 
MisceLLaneous. 
Calcutta Port Charges - - : = = » a = = 2 
Mutla Port Charges ee en ae re fore 
False Point Port Charges - - is 5 = “ ; bs 
Passage, Freight, &c. - - - - = wr coo if 
Shipping Fees and Sundries - - - ~ ~ 2 = - . 
Pensions and Gratuities - - = = 1 2 2 z . 
Miscellaneous - - - s = < = = : 2 x 
PUNJAB: 
Manine Pay anp ALLOWANCEs. 
Inland Steamers in Commission. = “=P yei ee os |) een LORS 
Flats - - - - - - - - - = * 3 x4 


Carried forward 


9,623 
18,904 
3,740 


18,450 


= = £. 


SPs oath a 
44,905 44,106 


2,527 


1,869 


63,390 


749 


19,973 
5,360 


19,864 


32,267 


38,063 
223,967 


653 268,078 


ag = 4 ’” VES ‘ r eA t ’ ‘ - 
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| 2 ‘ 


No. 20 s.—Account of Marine Charges for the Year ended 31st March 1876—continued. 


‘Se £. £. 
Brought forward - - -| - - 653 268,073 
PUNJ AB—continued. 
Coax PurcnasED 1n THE Country, Coa. anp STEAM AGENCIES. 
Fuel purchased inthe Country - - - - = = = =] - 2 126 
Pensions and Gratuities - - - - - - = = =] = 97 


800 


MADRAS: 


ES Sr a 2,614 
Marine Surgeon - - - - = = = Cee Ee ie ene 288 
Miscellaneous Establishment - - - - - - * : 1,628 


Contingencies = - = 4 Se ha % 5 = 3 3 ‘ 392 eee 
ie Lae ? 


MiscELLaneous. 
Miscellaneous = - - 2 ee is Mar yt : 2 zt Be Pree - 1,159 
Lighthousesand Ships- - - - “= = | - = -| > ss 1,103 


Pensions and Gratuities . = ' 5 : - = 3 ules 5 124 


arora 7,808 
BOMBAY: 
Marine EstaslisHMENTs. 


Estab- | Contin- 


sear lishment. | gencies. 
At Curr Port. £5). a BS, 

Naval Commander-in-Chief, India Station - - | 1,000 - - 1,000 

Superintendent of Marine - - - - - | 3,046 852 4] 3,989 
Shipping Master, Bombay - - - - | 1,152 438 26 1,616 

Agent for Transports - - = - - - 789 36 - 825 

Marine Court - - - - . . - - - 45 45 

Dockyard Accountant - - - - - 744 - - G44 

6,731 | 1,326 | 112 8,169 

- Dockyard. 

Dock Master’s Department - - 2s - | 1,267 154 1 1,422 

Naval Storekeeper’s Department - - ~-| 2,998) 1,630 17 4,645 

Chief Engineer’s Department .- - - =| 3,052 534 7 3,598 


Master Builder’s Department - eee a OBOE 718 59 3,281 


Hydraulic Lift Dock at Hog Island - -~— - 600 399 58 1,057 


Av otHEeR Ports. 


Shipping Master at Aden - SAG ee = LES ul 96 3 99 
Port Surgeon at Aden - ret t+) 51 1,077 ~ | - 1,077 
1,077 96 3 1,176 
23,343 
Carried forward - - - £.] . “ 23,343 276,176 
. I wtDy 


0.93. : G 


276,176 


_ 


STs SES a a bb daca PC cor Sieh Roa eT a pale eee Uhr tara” ey oct an 
He y fea ES 3 a wen ; i, : 4 ie ch 7a : at baka ; 
FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE ere (Fart I 
No. 20 n.—Account of Marine Charges for the Year ended 31st March 1876—continued. +; ‘2 
25) . a 
Brought forward - - - - 23,348 
BOMBA Y—continued. 
Horse Bare Contin- 
Tonnage. y it ae 3 
B* | Power. Marit Pay anp ALLOWANCES. las 
Av Cuter Port. 
Sea-going Vessels in Commission. 
1,060 | 160 | Steamer “Dalhousie” ~ - - = 4,185 590 4,775 
Sea-going Vessels out of Commission. 
300 80 | Gun Boat “ Clyde” - - - a - 14 14 
AT oruer Ports. 
Vessels in Commission. | 
523 | 150 | Steamer“Kwangtung” - - = | 3,253 | 430 8,683 
597 70 | Steamer “ Amberwitch” - - -| 7,151 508 7,659 
300 80 | Gun Boat “Hugh Rose” - - -| 8,074 502 3,576 
408 | 140 | Steamer “Scinde” - - - - - 30 30 
Pay to the Interpreter for the Vessels 
in the Persian Gulf — - - - 103 - 103 
13,581 | 1,470 15,051 
i At Cuter Port. 
; Inland Steamers and Flats in 
Commission. 
204 40 | Steamer “Comet” - - - -| 2,013 162 2,175 
414 | 250 | Steam Tug “Manora” - - -| 1,869] 128 1,497 
435 60 
439 oat } Steamer “ Jahlum” and Flat “Multan”} 1,863 98 1,961 
5,245 | 388 5,638 
Coast and River Survey Vessels. ee 
182 - | Schooner “Constance”  - - - - 8 8 
Tug for Harbour Service. 
472%} 200 | Steamer “ Dagmar” - - - - 803 ee 803 
Other Vessels and Small Boats. 
Hulks and Vessels in Ordinary - - 834 48 877 
40 10 | Despatch Boat, Steamer “Snake” - 180 ee 130 
Boats for the use of Dockyard - - 5,498 124 5,622 
5 -— | Life Boat at Alibaug - - - 59 a 59 
308 | 100 | Despatch Boat, Steamer “May Frere’”’| 1,958 88 2,046 
8,479 | 255 8,784 
Turret Ships. a =e 
1,854 2O00p | ee Abyssinia ” - - - - - 8,555 133 3,688 
2,187 | 250 | “Magdala”  - hopes - - 3,376 133 3,509 
6,931 266 7,197 
42,215 
Carried forward ON ic tacts 59, 65,558 


276,176 


Part I] GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, FOR ‘THE YEAR 1875-76. 5b 


No. 20 s.—Account of Marine Charges for the Year ended 31st March 1876—continued. 


Bo £. £. 
Brought forward - - -| - - 65,558 276,176 
BOMBA Y—continued. 
Buitpine anp Reparrs or Surrs. 
Wages of Artificers, Builder’s Department ~ - - = - - 14,883 
Wages of Artificers, Steam Factory ‘ ae : . 10,251 
Wages of Artificers, Marine Storekeeper’s Maratea - - - - 2,898 
Wages of Artificers, Bock Master’s Depiuiment - - - - - 1,520 
Miscellaneous - - - - - - - - - 771 
. 30,323 
Victuats PurcHAsED In THE Counrry FoR Crews of SHirs AND VESSELS - | - Bs 10,726 
Purcuass or Suips AND VESSELS - = 2 - 3 - - =H es z 10,880 
Coats Purcasep 1n THE Country, Coat anp Sream AceEncizs, kc. 
£. 
: Cost of Coal - - 3,019 4 
Coal and Fuel purchased in the Country -1 G54 o¢ Fuel - 3-348 
rete 3,362 
Coal and Steam Agencies; : 
NS ee ae 1,105 
Two-thirds Freight on Coal imported from England - - - ae fe 4,107 mend ’ 
ae he SES Ts 6 57 
Trmser, Stores, &c., PuRcnasep IN THE CouNTRY. 
Tinber and Spars - - - apes - 1,655 
Metals, Machinery, and Brora, eadins Biafonery. and Miscellaneous - 12,226 
Freight, Carriage, and Stowage - - - - - 3,224 
————| 17,105 
MiscELLaNneous. 
Sea Pilotage at Kurrachee . - - - - - - an ore 451 
Passage, Freight, &e. = - - - - - - : - - - 790 
Shipping Feesand Sundries - - - - - - - = = 4,165 
Pensioners - - - - - - - - ae ie pie aS 4,544 
Service Postage Stamps - - - - - - - - - - 31 
Her Majesty’s Vessels in Indian Seas - - age) - =) = 5,233 
' Survey of Bombay Harbour - - - = : E; 2 2 667 
Two-thirds Freight on Europe Stores - - - - - - - 735 
Lighthouses and Ships - - - - - - = ah - 756 x 
Miscellaneous - - - - et ue - - - - - 891 
18,263 
161,429 
Deduct,— Charges for service rendered to ihe Indo-European) 
Telegraph Department - - = a Hunk falnd 8,322 
153,107 
Torat Cuarces in Inpia - - - £. 
- - 429,283 
CuarceEs In Ene@uanp. 
) i “ - - . - - -| - = 
undry Payments as in Home Accounts 118,097 
4 
Stores for India: £. 
For Bengal: Miscellaneous Stores - - - - - - 30,632 
For Madras: Miscellaneous Stores - - - - - - 14,281 
£. 
For Bombay : Coals - - - - - - 2,169 
Miscellaneous Stores - - - - - 83,240 
_—_— 35,409 
|) 80,329 
198,419 
, Tora, M * ah SUE 
ARINE CHARGES £. 627,702 


0.95. G 2 


ee ye . wee 
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FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE 


‘No. 21.—ACCOUNT of IntEREst Recerpts for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


Inpia.—GENERAL AND PouiTIcaL: 


Profits on Note Circulation, being Interest on Government Securities held by ot 


Department of Issue of Paper Currency - . 
Dividend on Shares held in the Bank of Bengal - 
Interest on Advances made to Service Funds - 
Interest on Advances to Native States - - - 
Interest on Sundry Accounts - - - - 

Oupu: 


Interest received on Balances due for Purchase Money of Waste Lands 


Interest on Temporary Loans to Native Chiefs and others 


CENTRAL Provinces: 


Interest on Loan to Nagpore Municipality - - 


Interest received on Balances due for Purchase Money of Waste Lands - = - 


Interest on Advances to Native States or private individuals 


Interest on Arrears of Revenue - - : 


British BurmMau: 


Interest received on Balances due for Purchase Money of Waste Lands - - 


ASSAM: 


Interest received on Balances due for Purchase Money of Waste Lands - = 


Interest received on Balances due for Commutation of Land Tax 


BENGAL: 

Water - = = 4 x 

Sy eres Dramage: =. We Fee 

Interest on Loans to Calcutta Municipality ~) Market . t : ; 

New Office building *- - 

Interest on Loans to Burdwan Municipality - - = = E % . 
Interest on Loans to the Dacca Municipality and the Dacca Road Cess Committee 

Interest on Loans to Arra Municipality - - - a < ., 

Interest on Loans to District Road Cess Committee - - = =i x 

Interest on Debt of the Caleutta Port Fund - =< s - = = = 


Interest on Advances to the Calcutta Port Trust - 
Interest on Loan and Advances for Hooghly Bridge 


Interest on Advances to Cultivators - s & 
Interest on Law Charges - - - = = 
Interest on Arrears of Revenue - - “ Z 
Interest received on Balances due for Purchase Money 
Interest on Sundry Accounts - a Vase “ 


NortnH Western Provinces: 


of Waste Lands - . 


Interest on Temporary Loans to Native Chiefs or others - 


Interest on Advances to Cultivators - < =. 


Interest received on Balances due for Purchase Money of Waste Lands 


Interest on Sundry Accounts - - - - 


es 


236,500 


18,700 
2,240 
21,649 
4,619 


255 
5,236 


on 


283,708 


5,491 


3,611 


1,262 


75,991 


12,791 


_ 


882,856 


; 
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No. 21.—Account of Interest Receipts for the Year ended 31st March 1876—continued. 


£. £50 
Brought forward - - -| - - 382,856 
UNJAB: 
Interest on Temporary Loans to Native Chiefs or others - - - - z “ 449 
Interest received on Balances due for Purchase Money of Waste Lands - - = 19 
Interest on Loan to Umritsir Municipality - - - - = s atae $5 512 
Interest on Loan to Simla Municipality as Rake a a ae 292 
Interest on Advances to Cultivators - - - = - z gms + 506 
1,778 
[apRas: 
Dividend on Shares held in the Bank of Madras ~ -~ - - - - = 3,937 
Interest on Loans to Madras Municipality - - - - ~ - - a 6,456 
Interest on Loan to Negapatam Municipality ——- - - = - ~ u 90 
Interest on Loan to Ootacamund Municipality - - - - - = a 9 
Interest on Loan to Tinnevelly Circle Municipality - SE ele he oh 95 
Interest on Loan to Calicut Circle Municipality - - - - - - - 368 
Interest on Loan to Tellicherry Circle Municipality —- ee oe oa - = 31 
Interest on Loan to Sydapet Circle Municipality - - - - - - Ey 21 
Interest on Advances and Loans to Native States or Private Individuals ~ = 7,187 
Interest on Arrears of Revenue - - - - - - - - - = 8,817 
Interest on Sundry Accounts - - - - - = & = = < 21 
26,977 
OMBAY : 
Dividend on Shares held in the New Bank of Bombay, Limited - -. - = 3,000 
Interest on Advances made to Service Funds - - - - - : - z 1,244 
Interest on Loan to Bombay Municipality for Construction of Vehar Water Works - 18,929 
Interest on Balance of Loan to Bombay gEesolpality as 15,60,000 perce for General 
Purposes Shake Nie. aiagee prerie } 3,402 
Interest on Loan to Bombay Municipality of Taro rupees of 1872 - - - 6,712 
Interest on Loan for Toolsee Water Works - - - - - - - . 1,767 
Interest on Loan to Yeola Municipality - - = - a - = = 34 
Interest on Loan to Broach and Carwar Municipalities - - - 2 ° - 72 
Interest on Loan to Carwar Local Fund - - - - - a = - 37 
Interest on Loan to Bhewndy and Shikarpore Municipalities - - - - - 158 
Interest on Loan to Punderpoor Municipality - - ange ae Wale 154 
Interest on Loan to Indapur Municipality  - - “ee - Me ic 5 22 
Interest on Advances to Cultivators - - - = ~ = = x é 673 
Interest on Sundry Loans to Native Chiefs and others - - 3 - < s 3,865 
Interest on Arrears of Revenue’ - - - - - - - = = = 1,236 
Interest on Loan to Bombay Port Trust - <i) oe - ee ue 76,202 
Interest on Sundry Accounts Ce a ee ae 1,298 
113,305 
Toran Recerts in Inpia - - - £.| 524,916 
ECEIPTS IN ENGLAND: | 
Interest realised from Investment of Cash Balance - - - - - - 33,767 
Interest on India Debt, remaining unclaimed for Ten Years, repaid by the Bank o 
*England 2 Ee Se Bist eam i ae 4 2,499 
Unclaimed Dividends on East India Stock, repaid by the eal oA djelend pur- 
suant to the 27th Section of Act 36 Vict. c. 17 - } Z 
36,278 


Torat IntErREst Recripts - - - £.| 561,189 


ny 


0-93: pies ae G3. 
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FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE 


No, 22.-—-ACCOUNT of the Pusuic Dest of India, and the INTEREST Paid thereon, for the 


Year ended 3lst March 1876. 


Amount of Rate Annual 
Loan Amount 
31st March “a pis ‘of 
1876. per Cent. Interest. 
IN INDIA. £: £. £. 
Loan of 1859560 jhe - dm eee. == ae eg sO 2eRe70 53 561,092 
Transfer Loan of 1870 - - - - - - 1,835,790 43 82,611 
Transfer Loan of 1871 - - 3 - - ~ - 221,900 43 9,985 
Transfer Loan of 1872 ~ - - = - - = 13,079,180 43 588,561 
Hhonn of'192dto5, Pat" stoves) eS eee 31,808 4 1,272 
Loan of 1828-60 "72 al) se 7 We gy se) een 10,730 4 429 
Toan-of 1090-88 St. OE Tt oe. Oe ie ec ee catancos 4 50,000 
Loan of 1836206. = “Sob tela ae ee epee 3,144,790 4 125,792 
Loan of 1842-48 - -— - Rt kaey: | Somali tes - | 14,472,620 : 578,905 
Loan of 1854-55 = - - e = % 2 A 6,613,720 es 264,549 
Transfer Loan of Ist May 1865- - - - =  -| 17,800,752 4 692,030 
Transfer Loan of 22nd April 1854 _—- - a ote A ee 1,238,439 4 49,537 
oan of 1958-64." 8" (2 | = 0 = Nn 65,200 33 2,282 
Railway Loan from Maharajah Holkar - - - - 890,000 43 40,050 
Debenture Loan of 1867-68 = - - - 2 = 1,095,900 5 54,795 
Promissory Notes for Mysore Family - - - - 253,176 4 10,127 
Railway Loan from Maharajah Sindiah - - -~ - 1,000,000 5 40,000 
72,708,641;| - =|. (8,162,017 
Deduct—portion paid in England of the sum of 3 a 3 
48,5638 2.,as shown below* = - - = neti rr i 
Paid in India on Loans in course of discharge :— 
5 per Cent. Loan of 1856-57 - - - - Fe - - 4 - 2 
5 per Cent. Loan of 1854-55 for Public Works - -| - ‘ - 5 - 2 
43 per Cent. Loan of 1856-57 - - - 2 rahe i ~ £ - i 
Interest paid in India - - - - - =| = “ . - - - 
IN ENGLAND. 
East India Bonds - - - - - = = 3 3,996,700 4 159,868 
India Debentures - - - - - ~ ~ e 7,000,000 4 280,000 
India 5 per Cent. Stock - - - - = - - | 17,200,000 5 860,000 
India 4 per Cent. Stock - - - - - : - | 21,579,416 4 863,177 | 
49,776,116 | = 3 2,168,045 
Transfer Loan of 22nd. April 1854* - - oh es a 4 i * 4 5 
Interest paid in England - - - - a ane Z : < é 
Toran - - - £& | 122,481,757 |- - . : r, 


* Interest on this loan is payable in England, at the option of the holder, at a fixed rate of exchange. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. 


Yo. 23._-ACCOUNT showing the OBtreatrons of the GoverNMENT of India, bearing Interest; 
and the InrEREsT paid thereon, for the Year ended 31st March 1876, in continuation of 
the Account of the Pusiic Dest (Account No. 22). 


| 


Amount Amount Rate of Interest Pattee 
31st March 31st March per Cent paid 
2815: A878. during the Year. 
Inp1a4.— GENERAL AND POLITICAL. Es £. £. Eo 
‘[reasury Notes issued in favour of Service Funds” - - 756,668 755,782 4 32,461 
PN = 478,159 555,980 4 22,145 
\Jneovenanted Service Family Pension Fund -~ - - 472,789 505,365 6 28,251 
| . . 
‘Amount appropriated for the Maintenance of Madho Rao) & 
| out of the property forfeited by his father, a rebel, in 1857 { ey a ‘ ce aa 
jums deposited with Government by the late King of Oudh | a 6, 5, and 4 
: ae 3 766,°% 752 : 2 
| as Endowments for certain Charities and Pensions- -f DiCesged tes ek { per cent. } ti 
jums deposited with Government by Raja Kalisunkur Ghosal | 5 
_as Endowment for a Blind Asylum at Benares = fief 4,800 4,800 5 260 
Deposits of Administrator General - - SN gt - 1,850 1,772 4 vos 
l ; : 
Sum deposited by the late Bhow Begum to provide for P a 
DE Se 245,108 233,406 4 10,182 
Regimental Savings Banks Deposits - - - 98,188 101,769 32 7,418 
Deposits in District Savings Banks - - ~ - - - 6,474 9,472 | 33 282 
Balances of net Railway Traffic Receipts - - - -| - - ee Ctr, 5 34,970 
General Family Pension Fund - ek 8 oy te = = 15,677 21,586 32 504 
Treasury Notes for Bhonsla Family Temples - - S 31,600 33,620 5 1,836 > 
Balances of Railway Funds - ns a eS eee - |o- - . - 19,895 
Miscellaneous Accounts +  - - a ee - Oh iy Se Nae - - - - - 479 
3,947,536 | 4,046,225 | - 5 242,445 
Ounu. 
Deposits in District Savings Banks - - - -~ - 13,191 18,026 32 551 
Deposits of the Oudh Railway - -_. - - - - 2,582 2,745 88 
15,723 20,771 = ce 639 
CentraL Provinces. 
Deposits in District Savings Banks - - - - = - 12,165 | 16,161 33 512 
' British Burman. 
Deposits in District Savings Banks - - - “ 9,245 10,424 32 359 
ASSAM. 
Deposits in District Savings Banks - - - - < 6,642 7,798 5 5 266 
i 
| BENGAL. 
i | 
Deposits in the Government Savings Bank (Calcutta) - 299,687 279,046 32 11,724 
Deposits in the District Savings Banks - - -~ - 66,674 82,612 32 2,690 
Law Charges - - Eis TCs oa panier - - -| - - - - - - 3 
Miscellaneous Accounts - - - - - «= =| - yl ae ee hers & 80 
366,361 361,658 - - 14,497 
Carried forward - - - £.| 4,357,672 | 4,463,037 | - - 258,718 


0.93. G 4 
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VINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE 


No. 23.—Account showing the Obligations of the Government of India, bearing Tatoresb: and the Interest pall 
thereon, for the Year ended 31st March 1876, &e, —continued. i 


Amount Amount Rate of Interest As Tac q 
81st March 31st March i 
——— 1875 1876 per Cent. paid 
g ; ; dung the Year, 
- * ; 
£. £. £. 2. a 
Brought forward - - -| 4,857,672 4,463,037 - - 258,718 
NortH-WEsTERN PROVINCES. | 
Deposits in District Savings Banks - - - - = 28,548 34,812 32 1,165 
Local Loans, or sums deposited with Government by a) i 
Chiefs as Charitable Endowments - - - = > - 4 and 6 863 
28,548 34,812 | - B 2,028 
Punsas. 
Deposits in District Savings Banks - - - - = 20,407 25,530 33 819 i4 
Mapras. 
Treasury Notes of Service Funds’ - - - - - 731,202 839,152 4 26,906 
Civil Fund - - - - = : - 2 . 87,843 57,948 5 5,888 
Apothecaries’ Fund - - - - - * - - 2,017 2,291 4 74 
Deposits of the Administrator General - = - 3 fe G e 4 34 
Government Savings Bank Deposits - - - Sei hs 226,692 234,287 4 7,472 
Soldiers’ Deposits in Regimental Savings Banks - - 32,606 23,616 4 1,687 
Treasury Notes of Soldiers’ Savings Bank Deposits - - 850 350 4 = 
Local Loans (these are irredeemable annuities granted so 
years ago at the nominal rate of interest of 8 and 6 per:| - * 5 s ra a 2,587 
cent.) - - - - - - - - - a 
Educational Funds - - - - - - - ihe c = airs : FS 1,935 
Charitable Funds’ - - - - <7 = - alae = s 2 = : 306 
Miscellaneous Accounts - - - - - - Sle = 3 - P é 479 
Balances of Madras Railway Speciai Funds’ - - < . 2 2 ‘ a 157 
1,080,704 | 1,157,644 | - 47,525 
Bompay. 
Civil Service Provident Fund - - -— - . e 580,045 603,724 29,671 
Uncovenanted Service Family Pension Fund - - - 97,921 31,759 606 
Deposits of the Administrator General - - - - 9,000 9,000 4 984 
pele oe Bank Deposits - —- - - - 886,070 938,604 33 34,711 
Soldiers’ Deposits in Regimental Savings Banks - - 40,210 45,969 32 1,494 
Educati = - 5 - : = z 
ee Funds é - , 6 aha 244 
ar : - - - - - - - 
‘ ‘gies ae : - | - - | 6ands 3,210 
ombay i - “ - - < 5 
ay Island Police Fund : 2 S - 43 1,279 
Miscellaneous Accounts - - = = 2 = wie = | - 1,527 
. a, a = >) ~ 
Compensation for Land taken for public purposes - oh aes i - “ x i 504 
Law Charges - = = mind | ie = & a z Hi > 8 
1,548,246 | 1,629,056 | - : 76,238 
TotarinInpia - = -£ 7030.57 
3 4 o Vf, “© iE ce = 
Charges in England :— gaara Rear bias F 
Interest on Deposits in Regimental Savings Banks of 
men returned from India. = ‘. A th ie 5 : = m - 533 
Granp Toran - - - £.| 7,080,577 7,310,079 - - 885,860 
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‘GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. 
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FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE 


No. 25.—ACCOUNT of SuPERANNUATION, RETIRED, and CoMPASSIONATE ALLOWANCES paid 
during the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


SUPERANNUATION, RETIRED, AND Ba £. SUPERANNUATION, Retirep, and Compas- £. £. 
COMPASSIONATE ALLOWANCES. SIONATE ALLOWANCES—Continued, 
Inpr1A—GENERAL AND POLITICAL : Brought forward - - -| - : 417,203 
Superannuation and Retired Allowances of ' 
rit Revenue and other Fable Depart- Norra WESTERN PROVINCES. 
ments - - = = = kd 23,976 Superannuation and Retired Allowances of 
the Revenue and Geher Public Depart- 
Compassionate Allowances - =e a 6,412 ments - - - - - 45,770 
Gratuities a Pee ee, Pe 710 Compassionate Allowances el ates - (Pelee: 
Donation to Bengal Civil Fund |. 3 32,461 Gratuities a de ee - 2,529 
~ Pensions of the Military Fund - - - 7,477 Covenanted Civil Service Annuities - - 
: 58,110 
Pensions of the Military Orphan Fund - 11,218 
PUNJAB. 
Pensions of the Medical Retiring Fund = - 141,383 
Superannuation and Retired Allowances of 
Covenanted Civil Service Annuities - - 91,847 the Revenue and other Public Depart- 
Ry ‘See 315,484 pee Le geno ain een a 
Compassionate Allowances ee 
OupH. | 
Superannuation and Retired Allowances of Gratuities Beh ae aan aa el sag Gi 
the Revenue and other Public Depart- 29,057 
ments « - - - - - - 6,975 
Mapras. 
Compassionate Allowances at f= 831 
‘ Superannuation and Retited Allowances of 
Gratuities =F ie - - - - 373 the Revenue and other Public Depart- 
ee 8,179 ments - oR - - - - 
CUNT ALEPROVINCHE: Compassionate Allowances - - - 
Superannuation and Retired Allowances of 
the Revenue and other Public hs aoe Gratuities ” - - a 
ments - - - - = = 6,160 
Compassionate Allowances A yy 3 3,899 Donation to Madras Civil Fund - - - 
Gratuities = Bene es yeh ae) tan 1,216 Pensions of the Military Fund - -  -~ 
— 11,275 | 
Pensions of the Medical Retiring Fund — - 
British BURMAH. 
Superannuation afd Retired Allowances of Covenanted Civil Service Annuities - z 
the Revenue and orn Public Depart- 
ments - - = = = 4 6,674 153,940 
Gratuities, e eS é, = a 1,137 BomMBAY AND SINDH- 
Pe a ie 7,811 Superannuation and Retired Allowances of 
the Revenue and other chai deo al : 
Assam. mentsy— | = - - - 
Superannuation and Retired Allowances of eC ionate Allow: ay: S 
the Revenue and other Public Depart- ee ae aan ae 
BE AS te ROME Mente Ag eng el Gratuities ME oD Lotte eae Ses 
C ionate Al Ram Nc! Ai 
aaa epee! Seay fo . Donation to Bombay Provident Fund - 
Gratuiti ae Goat yt 2. SFIS - : : 
ee a Pensions of the Military Fund - -— - 
sont 3,317 
Covenanted Civil Service Annuities - - 
BENGAL. 140,485 
Superannuation and Retired Allowances of acne 
the Revenue and other Public Depart- ToraL SuPERANNUATION, Retirep, and Compas- 
ments - - - - « - = 60,684 SIONATE ALLOWANCES in INDIA - - £: 798,795 
Compassionate Allowances - - - 3,972 
CHARGES IN ENGLAND. 
“Aa aden CA) UA Maer - AOR = Payments asin Home Accounts - - 1,140,510 
— 71,137 
AS . : ‘A j 
par ean aE Tota SuPERANNUATION, RETIRED, and Compas- 
Carried forward - - - &. 417,203 SIONATE ALLOWANCES = pee oe E839 306 


-GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. ; 59 


No. 26.—ABSTRACT ACCOUNT of Gain by Excuanes on TRANSACTIONS with Lonvon 
for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


Total Gain 
GAIN BY EXCHANGE ON TRANSACTIONS WITH India Madras by Exchange on 
GUARANTEED RAILWAY AND OTHER COM- é : . Railway Rim 
PANIES. ransactions. 
On Net Traffic Receipts of the caimaa Guar eategd Railways: ee £. £. i 
Madras Railway - - - - 17,094 
South Indian Railway - - - - - - 38,059 
Great Indian Peninsula Bilvoy - - - - - 82,089 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway = - - - 23,772 
Sindh, Punjab, and Delhi Railway - - - - 48,135 
East tlie Railway, Main Line - - = - = 181,848 
Ditto -  Jubbulpore Line - - - - 7,186 
Eastern Bengal Railway - - - - - 9,680 
Madras Irrigation and Canal ip ceay - - - Silk a - —1,295 
| 322,863 —1,295 321,568 
On Capital Account: = 
| East Indian Railway, Main Line - - - - - 12,697 
Ditto - Jubbulpore Line - - - - 1,810 
Eastern Bengal Railway -— - - > = - 2,379 
Madras Railway - - - - - - - - 6,888 
South Indian Railway - - - - - |. —10,449 
Sindh, Punjab, and Delhi aie - - : - -| —20,409 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway - EN gs 82,812 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Balleay - - - 9,865 
35,593 - - 35,593 
ON OTHER TRANSACTIONS WITH LONDON: 358,456 —1,295 357,161 
Government of India -  - - - - aida) - 6,916 &. 
365,372 | - yi oes. = 365,372 
Oudh - - - = - - - - - - -| - - - - - - 377 
British Burmah - - - - - - 2 * Saleae si z : x © 715 
I iit - | - - | - - 2,669 
North Western Provinces - - - - - a ef mem - - - - “ 3,253 
Punjab = - - = - - - - - - - - - - - - 416 
Madras - - - - - - - - 2 Src = 9,549 = 
8,254 F : 8,254 
eee et lee eT Ry Meee | ee ee : 14,309 
Torat Gain by Excnance on Transactions with Lonpon - - - &£, | 395,865 | 


No. 27.—ABSTRACT ACCOUNT of Loss by Excuanes on Transactions with Lonpon 
for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


3 India. Madras, : Bombay. — 
On Bills of the Secretary of State for India, Discharged at :— mie a qmbay 
p(Bee Account No. 78). af 
£. £. z. > fi 
Caleutta - - - - - - - 897,179 897,179 _ — 
Madras - - - - - - - 28,857 - - 28,857 — 
Bombay - - - - - - = 497,016 : - : - 497,016 
1,423,052 
On other Transactions with London : : 
Government of India _ - - - - - Tet, ee, 4,038 a = 
901,217 - - - - 901,217 
Central Provinces - - . = x 3 Z a § 4 ¥ 7 : is 1 
British Burmah~- - - - - - - Seas = is = 2 é 707 
Bengal - : - - - - - - -| - - - - - - 13 
i ee Western Provinces - - - - 4 = f= = < Z ‘. 9 
Punjab - - - : = = = j | aes E es 5 z 5 6 
Madras - Tem pel ay ® - - - - -] - - 50 = , 
28,907 | - i 28,907 
Bombay = 3 5 = = 5 5 ie Caen = 5 & 1,782 
; 498,798 
498,798 
Tora Loss by Exchanger on Transactions with Lonpon - - - £.| 1,429,658 
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No. 29.—_ACCOUNT of MisceLtuanrous Cuarces for the Year ended 3lst March 1876. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHARGES. is £. p 
: GovERNMENT or INDIA—GENERAL AND POLITICAL. . 
Remittance of Treasure - - - - - © = of a= ee Sa 4,847 
Discount on Supply Bills - - - - - - - - - = - - - 1,792 
Special Commissions of Inquiry - - - - - - - - - - - 1,412 
Rewards for Proficiency in Oriental Languages - - - - - BT AS = A 390 
Miscellaneous and Unforeseen Charges - - - - - - - - - - . fees 55,096 
’ OupH. 
Remittance of Treasure - = - - - - - - - - - - - 368 
Travelling Allowances to Covenanted and Uncovenanted Officers attending Examinations - 8 
Miscellaneous and Unforeseen Charges - - - = c = . = é = 966 
a 1,342 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
Remittance of Treasure -  - ~ - ofl ty ea ey er) See ee 311 
Discount on Supply Bills - - - -  - - - - = = = = a 10 
Travelling Allowances to Covenanted and Uncovenanted Officers attending Examinations - 74 
Miscellaneous and Unforeseen Charges - - - - - - - - - - 399 
Rewards for Proficiency in Oriental Languages- - - - - = - = | 36 
: British BURMAH. aN 
Remittance of Treasure - - - - - - - - - - < = s 1,164 
Travelling Allowances to Covenanted and Uncovenanted Officers attending Examinations - 20 ae 
Rewards for Proficiency in Oriental Languages - - - - - - - - - 50 
Famine Relief Charges - 2 he = = = = = = es e 2 2,010 
Miscellaneous and Unforeseen Charges - - - = = = © = = & 100 
(SS 3,344 
ASSAM, 
Rewards for Proficiency in Oriental Languages - - = si Gee fs - - 87 
Remittance of Treasure - = - - - - = * = = ea = a 1,227 
— — 1,314 
BENGAL. 
Travelling Allowances to Covenanted and Uncovenanted Officers attending Examinations - 682 
Rewards for Proficiency in Oriental Languages, &e. - - ee a 1,261 
Remittance of Treasure - - - -  - - - - - - - - 4,050 
Special Commission of Inquiry - - - - ( fs = = = = 155 
Miscellaneous and Unforeseen Charges - - - - - - - - - 16,695 
et eh 22,843 
NortH WESTERN PROVINCES. 
Special Commissions of Inquiry = ie = & = = a 3 = at lis 246 
Travelling Allowances to Covenanted and Uncovenanted Officers attending Examinations - 85 rN 
Remittance of Treasure - - - AO eee - - - ahas ieee c8 2,567 
Rewards for Proficiency in Oriental Languages, &c. - - - - = = - - 100 
‘Miscellaneous and Unforeseen Charges - - - - - - = =) 4. 4,046 
= 7,044 
PUNJAB. ; 
Travelling Allowances to Covenanted and Uncovenanted Officers attending Examinations - 237 
Remittance of Treasure - - - = A OS EGS eS ee 2,192 
Victualling Forts - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 653 
Rewards for Proficiency in Oriental Languages - -°- - +» - = - = = = 272 } 
Miscellaneous. and Unforeseen Charges - - - - - 2 - = é é 5,146 
8,500 
Manras. 
Rewards for Proficiency in Oriental Languages, &e. - = - - - - - - 220 
Remittance of Treasure - - - - - - - = S = 5 ‘3 = 2,350 
Discount on Supply Bills - - - = - - = eo ei - ea 375 
Two-thirds Freight on Europe Stores- - = Sein Pes - - - - 332 
Miscellaneous and Unforeseen Charges - - - - = 2 = | - = 25,557 
28,834 
BomBay AND SINDH. 
Special Commissions of Inquiry Se os ee ie Ae Sl 3,959 
Discount on Supply Bills -. - - - = - - - - - - - - 740 ; 
Travelling Allowances to Officers attending Examination - - - - - - - 216 
Rewards for Proficiency in Oriental Languages, &c. - - are hs - - 773 
WemitvaleaG: Treasures =| =" = = oe we le 3,216 
Subscriptions to Reuter’s Telegrams, &c. = - - = = = = = .8 = 720 
Miscellaneous and Unforeseen Whatgesse se ee = Ne os SR EE Ae 9,560 
——— 19,184 
ToTaL MIscELLANEOUS CHARGES IN INDIA - - - £. 148,331 
CHARGES IN ENGLAND. 
Payments as in Home Accounts - - Bw - = > 2 = 2 Pee aot ees sho. - =e 38,430 
Toran MiscELLANEOUS CHARGES - - - &. 186,761 
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Part 1] |" ° GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. 63 


No. 31.—ACCOUNT of Cuarcrs of ADMINISTRATION, for the Year ended 31st March 187s. 


ADMINISTRATION. £. £. 
Inp1a—GeENERAL AnD PouiTicat. 
Salary of the Governor General - — - ‘ Mite eo ee : 25,080 
Staff and Household beiatheg of the Governor Genera - - - - - - - 7,736 
“Durbar Fund - : = & ; 5 © = = . = 4 a 12,000 
Tour Expenses, viz. : £. 
Extra Allowances to Clerks and Servants when absent from Calcutta - 10,111 
Travelling Allowances - - - - - - - 21,170 
Commissariat Carriage and Supplies - - - - - - - 6,582 
_ House Rent - - = - - - - 5,949 
Dak, Bullock Train, and Railway Train hire - - s - = 6,131 
Miscellaneous - - . : - - - - 16,326 
—— 66,269 
Salaries of Members of the Supreme Council - - - - - - - - 44,226 
ROI =F LO em Opa gay ee 17,453 
Secretariats : £. 
Financial Department - - - - ? . - - - - 18,970 
Teome Departmens,  -) 0 - fe athe St, cleo eepe- edit aie 15,207 
Foreign Department -~ - zs : - " - - - - 23,224 
Translator’s Department - - - - © + = = - 1,084 
Diiemypmeparmment - = = 5 a fe ano era re 
Public Works Department - - - - - - - - - 31,158 
Revenue Department - Ci ates A, ok et Mem TPR MME Tcl | 
————| 187,897 
Consulting Naval Officer - z = 2 = 2 = - - - - - 4,396 
Commissioners - sa = < 2 = = : = = 2 - - - 4,396 
Smnpirolier Generars Deparivient ~ = = - ~- = = ee me 28,625 
“Public Works Office of Account and oe - - - = a : . : 12,461 
Paper Currency Office ie Fe) SUN Fae. Wicket Foie ALT hd Pe aan i 8,670 
‘Money Order Office - - 3,115 
Allowance to Bank of Bengal for imccinent of tha Public Debt ‘and Giéticeal Wasdiey 17,601 
Veh: Establishments and Charges - - - - - - - A - 2 58,982 : 
Ovunn. ——____— 443,857 
Chief Commissioner at Lucknow: Salary and Allowances - = 5,212 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner : nei i Establishment and Contingent Charges - 10,250 
Tour Expenses - - - - 3 7 579 
Commissioners : Salutes, Establishment aad Cantingent Chetoge - - - - - 19,487 
CeEnTRAL Provinces. ane aae 
Chief Commissioner at Nagpore: Salary and Allowances - - ~ seus 5,387 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner: Salary, Establishment and Contingent Charzes - 8,712 
_Tour Charges - - - - - - - - - - - 1,410° 
Commissioners : Salaeies, Establishment and Contingent Charged - - - - - 19,356 
Office of Account: Salary, Lo caeaamein oT “cence praca - - - - §,127 
Paper Currency Office - - - - - - 669 
Britisu Bian ty Winnett 4},662 
Chief Commissioner at Rangoon: Salary and Allowances’ - - 5,824 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner : Salary, Establishment and Contingent Charges - 8,552 
Tour Expenses' - - - - - “ 540 
Commissioners: Salaries, Bociblishraent and ’Castiagent Charges - - - = Z 14,296 
Office of Account: Salary, Establishment and Contingent Charges - - - - 7,975 
ASSAM. 36,687 
Chief Commissioner at pene ay and Allowances = - - - - - - 5,000 
Tour Charges - - - - - = _ a 399 
Secretaries to the Chief Coinatisionde:: Salaries, Establishment aha Or etnecncics - 6,971 
Office of Account: Salaries, Establishment and Contingencies - - - - - 4,264 
BEnGat. {eA St 16,634 
Salary of the Lieutenant Governor = - “ - - - - - - - - 9,890 
Staff and Household of the Lieutenant Governor - - - - - - . - 2,993 
Tour Charges’ - - - - 2 s e = w iS . “ = u 4,455 
Legislative Council -  - 2 Bs hes reek th 3,184 
Secretaries to Government: Salaries, Rstablishinent and Contingencies - - - - 34,687 
Board of Revenue: Salaries, Establishment and Contingencies = - - - - - 24,973 
Commissioners: Salaries, Establishment and Contingencies - - : - * - 45,322 
Accountant General: Salaries, Establishment and Contingencies - - - 22,734 
Allowance to Bank of Bengal for conducting the Business of the Presidency ange Bank 1,475 
Stationery Office at the Presidency - 5 = - - - - : = = 4,599 
Stationery purchased in the Country - - - - - - - - - - 7,484 
Two-thirds Freight on Europe Stores - - - - - - - - - - 782 
162,578 
Carried forward - - - &£. 736,945 
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No. 31.—Account of Charges of Administration, for the Year ended 31 March 1876—continued. 


a ne a ET a ae — a a io: see i Sac een n a a Cae k ES Pa Tenet 


£. 
Brought forward - - -| - - “ap 945 
ADMINISTRATION—continued. ‘ 
Norto Western Provinces. 
Salary of the Lieutenant Governor - - - - - - - & . * 9,600 
‘Staff and Household of the Lieutenant Governor - - - - - = sare 2,611 
Tour Charges - = = : = ~ - 14,630 
Secretaries ¢ to Coccniniem: : Galeton Eatablishasent and. Coeanees Clinrses - = 18,944 
Board of Revenue: Salaries, Establishment and Contingent Charges - - - 4 92/095 
Commissioners: Salaries, Establishment and Contingent Charges - = c iE 35,989 
Accountant General: Salaries, Establishment and Contingent Charges - = 3 5 19,714 
Paper Currency Office = = = 5 7 = = = - - 1,801 
Translator’s Department - - - - - - - : S = 2 iu 835 
é Ponsa. 125,519 
Salary of the Lieutetiant Governor ~ = “=~ = (= "= “= — =) ‘ee 9.600 
Staff and Household of the Lieutenant Governor - - - - : - " 1.844 
Tour Charges - - = = - - - 7,615 
Civil Secretaries to Govevanionte Salaries, Establishment bea Conndeeat Charges - 14,116 
Military Secretary to Government: Salaries, Establishment and Contingent Charges = -, 3,570 
Financial Commissioner: Salary, Establishment and Contingent Charges - - - 11,917 
Commissioners: Salaries, Establishment and Contingent Charges - - - - 50,868 
Accountant General: Salaries, Establishmeut and Conbngent MAMBIEeA - - - - 12.313 
Paper Currency Office - - “ - - - = : = b 1134 
2 
Mapras, ‘i 112,977 
Salary of the Governor ~ - - - - - - - . - = 12,491 
Staff and Household of the Ghvenlion - - - - - 5 = e : z 13.777 
Tour Charges - - - - - - - - = = s 4 "347 
Salaries of "Members of Executive Council - - - = = Z x: r 2 12.313 
Legislative Council — - - - - - = = - s a 1.286 
Civil Secretaries 1o Government: Salaries, Patebioiaent see nfs need < = 23.480 
Military Secretary: Salaries, Establishment and Contingencies  - - 8 3 "6.592 
Board of Revenue: Salaries, Establishment and Contingencies - = “ % e 17.856 
Accountant General: Salaries, Establishment and Contingencies - - - s = ogg 
Paper Currency Office - - fake is - = = METRE 4 FES 2750 
Moncy Order Office - - - aw as 
Allowance to Bank of Madras em ian semeat of ‘Mia Public Debt, General Treasury ) é 
and Presidency Savings Bank - - - - - - fe ’ a 5,595 
Stationery Office at the Presidency - - os - - = see 1.994 
Stationery purchased in the Country - - - - - 4 5 5 a 3 3.563 
Two-thirds Freight on Europe Stores - - - - - - - = a 500 
BomBay. SARE 122,444 
Salary of the Governor - - a Re - - has - = . ‘ 12.800 
Staff and Household of the Governor - - - - ah dake - sfalvite 6.982 
Expenditure from Contract Allowance for the Goren s Tour and Pestues Expenses ] 1.469 
Tour Charges - - - - 5 a ~ % 2 1.797 
Gonthioners in Sindh : Salaries, Esiablisherent atl Gonaeances - - - - 11,103 
Salaries of Members of the Executive Council —- - - “ - - 12,988 
Civil Secretaries to Government: Salaries, Establishment and uae bAcies - - 31.129 
Military Secretary: Salaries, Establishment and Contingencies - - : - - 7,784 
Commissioners : Salaries, Establishment and Contingencies - - - - - - 16,494 
Accountant General: Salaries, Establishment and Contingencies - - - - - 23,521 
Paper Currency Office ef Moe, Doe Ble 7k AIS legate ee artes wand 8.990 
Money Order Office - - : "001 
Allowance to New Bank of ee Tagieed: foi Madneonen: of fies Public Debt, 
General Treasury, and Presidency Savings Bank * - - - : s -{ 7,956 
Stationery Office at the Presidency - - 6 - 5 a 2 _ E < 2.599 
,52 
Stationery purchased in the Country - E = e . i : . 3: 2 2,430 
—— 157,473 


ToratinInpIa - - ~ > iaiteeen 
Cuar@ss In Enaianp. £. 1,255,858 


‘Stores for India; £ 
For Bengal § Tht. fy ab Mees Bue Fg ioe, ea a er 
For Madras - - - - - - - le = = 26,214 
For Bombay - - - - - - - - - - - 60,895 
? 
Other Charges, as in Home Accounts - oe te oS - - - kun Aes 
? 


442,007 


Tora ADMINISTRATION Cnarges - - - &. 1,697,365 


- =e ie . ; | 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, )FOR THE YEAR 1875-76 


MINOR DEPARTMENTS. ee 


\[yp1A—GENERAL AND POLITICAL. 


| veyor General’s Department: 


juperintending Officers - - 5,625 
)ffice . Establishment and Drawing 5,604 
| Branch - - - - = 
|.ithographic Establishment - = 3,482 
Photographic Establishment-  - - 2,115 
Bagraving Establishment - - - 5,839 
Miscellaneous Contingent Charges - 4,775 
Weave Se 
\thematical Instrument Factory (includ- 
mg Cost of Instruments purchased in -) - - 
(India) eee - = = u 

at Trigonometrical Survey : 

uperintending Officers Mi - - 25,591 

fice Establishment at Head Quarters - 4,934 

ay of Field Establishment - - - 24,481 

eneral Charges ofthe Survey - - 17,000 

ographical Survey : 

uperintending Officers - - 12,796 
urveyors and Establishment - 20,536 
xeneral Charges of the Survey - 15,280 
blogical Survey : 

uperintending Officers - - - 18,547 

stablishment - - t 678 


eneral Charges (including Maintenance} 
of Library and Museum and Publica- 5,386 
tion of Memoirs, &c.) - - ae 


lian Museum (Calcutta) 
teorological Department 
ard of Examiners - - 
cheeological Department 
tton Department - = 
servatory - Ce Aid 


213,404 


rector of Statistics - - =| = - 
spector General or Fisheries - -| - - 
inchona Plantation = = - -{ - - 
vernment Bull and Stailion Ciraps Ean & - 
blic Exhibition and Fairs - - - - 
scial Astronomical Observations - -| - - 
del Farms - - - - - -| - - 
nation to Scientific Societies - -| - - 
OuDH. 
ligration = - - - - - - 6 
zetteer and Statistical Memoirs - - 74 
scellaneous - - - - - - 1,233 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
del Farm - - - - - - 1,217 
nation to Scientific Societies - - 120 
11 and Stallion Charges - - - 125 
2 Nurseries and Plantations - - 31 
scellaneous - ‘- - - - - 25 
British BURMAH. 
teorological Department - - - “4 
jigration == - - - - - 2,000 
fevinary Class - - - - - 925 
nation to Scientific Societies Fe hile 120 
ll and Stallion Charges: - - - 420 
ploration of Coal - - - - - 28 
blic Exhibition and Fairs - - - 334 
scellaneous - - - - - - 33 
ASSAM. 
teorological Department - - - 281 
and Labour Transport - - = = T3836 
isus Charges - eS - 3 
blic Exhibitions and Fairs - - - 170 
ploration of Coal - - - Sah 460 
Carried forward - - - £. 
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27,440 


4,695 


72,006 


48,612 


1,313 


1,518 


3,864 


2,250 


222,349 


|} Meteorological Department 


Minox DEPARTMENTS—continued. 


Brought forward - - - 


BENGAL. 


Meteorological Department - 
Emigration - G = = > 
Examination - - - - 
Statistical Department - - 
Chinchona Plantations - - - 
Donation to Scientific Societies 
Public Exhibition and Fairs - 
Census - - - - - 
Experimental Factories - - 


i foe 
1 


NorTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 


Central and other Museums - 
Meteorological Net BS - 
Emigration - - - 
Tea Nurseries and Plantations - 
Gazetteer and Statistical Memoirs 
Model Farms - - - - 
Preservation cf Antiquities - 
Miscellaneous - - - - 


PUNJAB. 


Meteorological Department - - = 
Donation to Scientific Societies - 
Bull and Stallion Charges - - - 
Compilation of Punjab Gazetteer - 
Experimental Farms - =e = 


MADRAS. 


Meteorological Department - - - 
Examinations of Officers of the Covenanted 
Civil Service and of Candidates fer ad- 
mission to the Uncovénanted Civil Ser- 


vice - - - - - - a 
Chinchona Plantations - - = A 
Astronomical Observatory - - 5 


Census Charges - - 
Donation to 

Societies - & = 2 
Public Exhibition ae Fairs - = = 


} Emigration - - - - - = 


Gazetteer and Statistical Memoirs - - 


BomBay. 


Cotton Department - - 
Chinchona Plantations - 
Observatories - - - 
Experimental Factories  - 
Denation to Scientific Societies, &c. 
Public Exhibition and Fairs - - 
Bull and Stallion Charges - - - 
Gazetteer and Statistical Memoirs - - 
Statistical Department - - - - 
Other Items - - - - - - 


Toran CHARGES in INDIA 


CHARGES IN ENGLAND. 
Stores for India: 


For Bengal - - - - - 
For Madras - - - - - 


For Bombay - - - - - 


| Other Charges, as in Home Accounts - 


Toran Minor DEPARTMENTS 


Agricultural and Scientific} 


ree 
222,349 


17,127 


6,039" 


9,539 


13,981 


273,611 


35,788 


rs 


309,399 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. 


No,.35:—ACCOUNT of Cuarcxs of PomiticaL AGENciIns and other Foreign Services 
for the Year:ended 3)st March 1876. 


POLITICAL AGENCIES. 


TInpia—GENERAL AND POLITICAL. 


Residents and Political ot aie BE Horetgn ore: : Salaries 


Establishments - = * S 
Mhairwoarrah Battalion - - = - = “ o 3 
Contingent Charges - ——- SEO Sate ae 
Durbar Presents and Eomances to Vakeels &e. - - E 
Special Political Charges - - , i = B a 
Entertainment of Envoys and Chiefs - - - - = 5 


Sundry Items - - - - - < 3 


CrenTRAL PROVINCES. 


Durbar Presents = = a = > x Si a 6 
Miscellaneous - - - - = ss = 


British BuRMAg. 


Political Agents: Salaries 
Establishments and Charges 
rbar Presents = - : 
State Prisoners - 
Bepedition to Western Chita 
Mandalay Mission - - 
Karenese Expedition - 
Miscellaneous - - - 


(Pee a pay Fiala Wee Yel See Saat y 
Ce b OC CS t Ug 
(Hebe ei Be fe st Sa | 
Or gs ee a 

shin te 
Lae Weal Vaal ee Foes: Yara Steal | 


Assam. 


Political Establishments and Eo egent phatges 
Durbar Presents - - = = a 
Miscellaneous - co - - see & 5 


BENGAL. 


Political: Establishments and Contingent Charges - - - 
Durbar Presents and Allowances to Vakeels, Natives of Rank, &c. 
Miscellaneous - - - - os 6 . £ S 35 


NortH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 


Establishments 
Contingent Charges 
State Prisoners 
Sundry Items - 


¢o4 4 € 
‘ 

Cie Laat) 

Cia Jeet 

a asia 

ooud 


hed 
‘ 


PunsaB 
_ Salaries of Political Agents, &c. “sh ee PE eee 
Establishments and Charges = - a tae | = = 5 y 
Payments for Guarding Hill Passes - - - + = = 
Durbar Presents = - - - - - - = 
Entertainment of Envoys and Chiefs S\i ese 6 os. s 
Special Political Charges - = - - - Say Cat os “ 
Allowance toCabul Refugees - - - - = = = 
Yarkand Bxpeditions 
Salaries - - =f es) ) ie - - - = 
Establishment - - - - - - ~ = = 
Durbar Presents - - 4 = Acs = 3 4 
Receptionof Envoy - -- + - - - = 
Postal and Intelligence - - - + = = 
Miscellaneous - - - - - = 2 
Sundry Items - = - - - - - - = = 
Maonras. 
Residents and Agents at Foreign Courts: Salaries 


Sundry Items - - - - 


Establishments and Contingent Charges - - 
State Prisoners - - = 


BomBay. 


Residents and Agents at Foreign Courts: Salaries 
Establishments and lease Charges : - 

Durbar Presents - 
Travelling Allowances 
Sundry Items - 


CHARGES IN ENGLAND. 


Stores for India: For use at Political Agencies - - - = 
Other Payments as in Home Accounts - - - - = 
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196,176 


298 


205280 


1,980 


5,736 


3,281 


93,777 


11,940 


37,352 
21,489 
3,617 
5,068 
11,248 


TotaLin inpia - = - §. 


296 
14,997 


TotaL PouiticAL AGENCIES - = - &. 


414,242 


15,293 


eS 


429,535 


FINANCE ‘AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE 


No. 36.—ACCOUNT of ALLOWANCES and ASSIGNMENTS under Tatra and ENGAGEMEN 
for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


ALLOWANCES AND ASSIGNMENTS UNDER TN AND £. i. 
ENGAGEMENTS. ) 
Inpta—GeENERAL AND POLITICAL. 
Pension of Wajid Ali Shah, ex-King of Oudh—- - - - - - - 114,000 I 
Portion of Pension of Maharaja Dhulip Singh, paid in india - 1,200 
Pension granted to Nawab Ikbal-ud- dowlah, a member of the ae oe Family of Oudh, 3.000 
for life, for services to the British Government - - D 
Pensions to the Family of the ex-Rajah of Coorg - - - 484 
Compensation to Holkar for one-third share of Revenue of Pergunnah Richa Roy Patan, | 2.948 
which was made over to the Boondee State in 1818 - = 25 ’ 
Pagoda and Mosque Allowances in Coorg - - ee - 3,282 
Pensions exceeding 5,000 rupees per annum, but not eee eine 20,000 rapees Tobr annum 11,3897 
Pensions not exceeding 5,000 rupees Be annum - - = z - 19,304 
Miscellaneous - - - > > - - : - - - 11,010 
Toray Inp1a—GeEneERaL and Pouitican’ - - - £. 166,625 
Ounpu. 
Territorial and Political Pensions. 
Nawab Sultan Begum, for life, allowance of former Government continued =~ - - 900 
Mohsamood Dowlah Nawab Bahadoor, for life, allowance of former Government continued 1,800 
Political Pensions not exceeding 20 000 rupees per annum - - - = : c 24,458 
Pensions not exceeding 5,000 Uae pe annum - - - - - - - - 39,004 
Miscellaneous - = - = ~ - - - - - - 4,064 
Tora, OupH - - - &, 70,226 
CrntraL Provinces, 
Sustanik Gond Raja, for life, allowance of late Ruler continued - - a a - 10,683 
Janoojee Rao Bhonsla Raja Bahadoor, and me 
Widows of the late Ruler- - -  - | 10,500 
Varya Bae Sahiba = Gs) Oe 4 anche a Ae family : oo ri 500 
Trimbukjee Nana Aeeher Rao - i P di ees Maeshan x 1,000 | 
Ishwant Rao Goojur - - - - 3,571 
Pensions exceeding 5,000 rupees, but not exceadine 20,000 rupees pes annum - - 5,171 
Pensions not exceeding 5,000 rupees per annum - - = - ie & 25,267 
Toran Centra, Provinces - - - &£. 60,692 
Assam. 
Pensions not exceeding 20,000 rupees per annum - - - - - - - be 4,549 
Compensations - - - - - - - - - = * A 2 328 
Miscellaneous - Se Bwt Wie - - - - - uh RR gs et WA a - 873 
| 
Tora, Assam - - - &, 5,750 
BENGAL. 
Stipends and Allowances of the Nizamut. £. 
His Highness the Nawab Nazim’s Personal Allowance - - - - - | 78,164 
Munnee and Bahoo Begum’s Establishments - - - < “ - : 563 
Syed Azim Ali Khan - - - - - - - - = - - 2,826 
Rais-ul-nissa Begum (Widow of Humayoonjah) - ~ - - - 2 A 9,982 
Nawab Shamsh-i-Jehan Begum (Consort of Fareedoonjah)  - = = - | 4,480 
Nawab Mulkzumaneeah Begum (Second Wife of Fareedoonjah)  - - - 4,480 
Pensions exceeding 5,000 rupees, but not exceeding 20,000 rope. per annum--| 4,376 
Pensions not exceeding 5,000 rupees per annum — - - | 18,460 F 
Balance of Sicca Rupees, 16 lakhs, transferred to the Nicoueee Stipend Fund - | 52,336 
Other Pensions, &c. L708 7 
Koer Moheput Sing, Son of the late Bhoop Sing - - - = = 2 1,803 
Unno-chutter charges paid in Cuttack - - - - =" s 660 
Compensation to the Bhooteeahs for the resumption of the Dooars in Aaa - 5,000 
———. 7,468 
Syed Mahammad Mendee, Member of the Purneah family, for life - - -|- - 1,954 
Sett Kissenchuud, head of the family of the late Juggut Sett, for life - -|- - 960 
Syed Ahmad Ali, son of the late Nawab Tahar Jung of the Chitpoor family -| 817 
Syed Ashgar Ali, son of the late Nawab Tahar Jung of the Chitpoor family - 867 
“1,684 
Carried forward - - - &£. | 182,028 303,293 
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No. 36.—Account of Allowances and Assignments, &c.—continued. 


x. £. £. 
Brought forward - - -/| = - 182,028 303,293 
| 
ALLOWANCES AND ASSIGNMENTS, &c.—continued. 
Bencat—continued. | 
Other Pensions, §c.—continued. 
SaOL iene fi eet Te Ne cee AL Re Fe 1,200 
Soe eR te me ~ 2,560 
Pensions not exceeding 5,000 rupees per annum - - - - = june - 11,037 
Salt. 
Compensation payable under Convention with the French Government in] 44.600 
lieu of Salt formerly supplied to them - an Cae Holi ds oth te ’ 
Sayer. 
Sompensations for sundry duties abolished = - - - - - - 3,358 
Miscellaneous - - - - - ~ - - - - - 682 
48,635 
Toran Beneat - - - &£. 245,460 
Nortu Western Provinces. 
Territorial and Political Pensions. 
[shreepersad Narain Singh, Maharaja of Benares, under Se with | 5 
ancestors of Maharaja, dated 27th October 1794 - - - -J 10,000 
Pensions exceeding 5,000 rupees, but not exceeding 20,000 rupees per annum 7,370 
Raja Beer Bhuder Singh, of the family of the Raja of Benares, for life - 1,800 
Pensions granted on the resumption of niglese Tenures under 5,000 rupees 
erannum - - - = - - - - - aes 3,035 
Political Pensions not exceeding 5,000 pipee per annum - - - - 16,057 
Family of the ex-Rajah of Coorg - - - - - - - - 993 
39,255 
Pensions and Charitable Allowances. 
Sharitable Pensions exceeding 5,000 ee but not rete Oe Ruree ea 
“per annum - 3320 
Pensions and Charitable ‘Allowanides. not Be eeeding 5,000 rupees per annum 5,455 
6,785 
Sayer Compensation. 
taja Mahendra Singh, granted in perpetuity, 21st August 1840 - - 2,410 
Miscellaneous Compensations not exceeding 5,000 rupees per annum - - | A102 ,102 
3,512 
Toran Nort Western Peorur «is 3 £. 49,552 
Punsas. 
Territorial and Political Pensions. 
Mahomed Akram Khan, Nawab of Umb - - - - - - 650 
Raja Ali Bahadoor, Son of Faye Geeta Woman, ee, Nee OS Tn 1,000 
Raja Jeswant Singh - "786 
Agha Saheb, formerly called Mohan Loll, Sir | ae Burnes? Muon 
‘shee, for good service (in addition to 384 L. paid in Calcutta) - - - 600 
Yar Mahomed Khan, for life - = = : “ g A 4 a 600 
Sirdar Sooltan Secunder, for life - - - - - - - - 600 
Mirza Ellahee Bux, hereditary, for good service in 1857 - - - - 955 . 
Nawab Shah Newaz Khan, Nawab of Tank  - 2,500 
Sirdarni Dhurm NY yg aioe ve a oes cad of a Chief i in n Cis-Sutlej) 
States - ; 2 3 i 1,000 
Rani Maidnoo - - - * 5 sf ‘ F _ A * 799 
Pensions not exceeding 5,000 bd dag ces annum granted on the resumption 
of Maafee Tenures = - “ 3 i x erie 23,267 
Political Pensions not exceeding 5 ,000 rupees per annum - is - 22,129 
54,816 
Carried forward - - - £. 54,816 598,305 
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Brought forward - - -| 54,816 598,308 


ALLOWANCES AND ASSIGNMENTS, &c.—continued. 
Punsas—continued. ae 
Pensions and Charitable Allowances. 


Charitable Allowances not exceeding 5,000 rupees per annum - at Biel aaa - 23,843 


Sayer Compensation. 


Allowances to Rajas and ee in lieu of Customs, Transit Duties, ke, 2.548 
abolished - - - - - - - - > i 
Commutation of Peasans - - - - - - as - 25504 
- 5,052 
Toran Punsap - - - &. 83,71. 
Mapras, 
Allowances to the Relatives, Servants, &e. of His Highness the late) panoD 
Raja of Tanjore, including Commutation of Pensions, ke. - - sf ae 
Allowances to the Family of the late Raja Pertab Singh - - = Nie 1,892 
SSarearaa se aor 31,714 
Allowance to His Highness:Zahawood Dowlah Bahadoor, Prince of Arcot | - - 7,686 
Stipends to the Family of the late Nawab of Masulipatam - - - ' 8,842 
Stipends and Extra Allowances to the Families of the late Hipdie: Ally 3.182 
7 * ? 
Khan and Tippoo Sultan, exclusive of payments made in Bengal - 
Pagoda and Mosque Allowances, and Compensations in lieu of commuel ian wed 
Lands, Offices, and Privileges, including Salt Compensations - -f} ? 
Pensions and Charitable Allowances - - - ~ - - = het 4», OgGAT 
Allowances to Zemindars, Jageerdars, Enamdars, &c. - - - = 28,982 
136,029 
Pensions, &c. to the Families ome mependauts of the late Nawabs of the 
Cc 50,625 
arnatic - = - - = = < & 
Stipends, &c. to Prince Wie Jah Bihadoar - - - - - - 8,270. 
Commutation of Pensions - - - - - - - - = 1,404 >. 
= 60, 
Stipends to the Family and peop dents of the late Nawab of Kurnal - - - 8,402 
Miscellaneous - - - - - - - - - - 4,410 


Toran Mapras - - - &£., 255,06: 


Bompay 

Pensions to the Family and Dependents of the late Nawab of Surat, being the sum as-| 10.00 

signed by the East India pope. for the Sener ab the Dee euiere of Meer Jaffir any es 
Pertab Rao Goojur - 1,200 
Various Pensions and Allevonces Bog he 5,000 ie but oy axccailing 20, 000} 17.983 

rupees, perannum = - - 2 - = - - 2 2 = - ie 4 
Pensions not exceeding 5,000 rupees per annum, pees) Commutations - - - 48,110 
Enamdars and Surrunjamdars~— - - - - = = - - -| - 473,008 
Sayer and Miscellaneous Compensations - - = - - - _ 14,095 
Sultan Fudil Mahsin of Lahej, for loss of Transit oe, and biker cones ations = - 1,412 
Allowances, &c. to the ex-Ameers of Sindh, and others - - - - - - - 20,820 
Commutation of fractional parts of Enams - - = - ms oem =.= - 1,830 
Kristna Rao Wittal Pe) “ere Se ee 8 oe hy I ee 2,202 
Dewasthan * and Wurshasun+ Allowances - - - - - - - - - 164,624 
Redemption of Huckdars’ Bonds, &ec. - - - - - - - = ou - 2,024 


Toran Bompay - - - £. 757,30 


TorarinInpia - - - £. 1,694,838 
Caarces In ENGLAND. 


Portion of Pension of His Highness Maharaja Dhulip Singh = - - - = . Dai: 19,33 


Tora, Antowancrs and AssicNMENTs out of the Revenuzs, kc. - - - &, 1,718,72: 
nn eee eer 


* Compensation for temple lands resumed. 
+ Compensation for miscellaneous lands resumed. 
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No. 37.—ACCOUNT of ALtLoTMENTs for ProvincraL SERVICES for the 
Year ended 3lst March 1876. 


ALLOTMENTS FOR PROVINCIAL SERVICES. ze es 
To the Government of India (General and Bobaicaly - - - 37,035 
To the Administration of Oudh_ - - - - - 218,300 
To the Administration of Central Provinces - - - - - 278,484 
To the Administration of British Burmah_ - - - : 324,636 
To the Administration of Assam - - - - - - - 176,976 
To the Government of Bengal - : - = - - - | 1,106,152 
To the Government of North Western Provinces - - - - 651,650 
To the Government of Punjab - - - = - = = 542,316 
To the Government of Madras’ - - - - - - - 835,570 
To the Government of Bombay - - - - - - - 982,233 
Tora Atiorments for Provinctan ServicesinInptra - - + £.] 5,153,352 


Cuarces in EnGuanp. 
Passage and Outfit of Educational Officers on appointment - Sah Area) Be 300 


Toran Axtorments for Provincian Services - - - £.]| 5,158,652 


nn 
No. 38.—ACCOUNT of Famine RELIEF for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


Direct Cuarces To REVENUE. gic ‘£. | £i 
Salaries, Establishments, and Office Contingencies - | - - 37,345 
Compensation.to.Railway Gompanies = - - -| - - 9 
Package and Incidentals - - - - -| - - 1,674 
Storage, including pce and ce - -| - - 10,122 
Charitable Relief - - - efi -— = | —413,942 | 
Relief Works: | 
Imperial - - - - - 158 
Grant in aid of Provincial and Tseal Relief 
Ug ne ae nana ai ae - 840,783 
Tirhoot State Railway - - - - 9,175 
Northern Bengal State Railay = ste 33,168 
Purchase of Grain: een 
Wastage and Loss - - - - - <= . —1,079 
Transport of Grain: 
Railway Carriage - ~ - - - 7 - 101 
Inland Carriage = - - - - . = 42,228 
Reserve Carriage : £. 
Fodder - - - - - 8,905 
Purchase - - - - 444 
Maintenance - - - - 22,251 
Marine - - - - - 8,512 
ee 35,112 
; -——— 77,486 
Miscellaneous Man - - - - -| - - — 26,512 
. ‘ 868,337 
REcEIPTs. ; 
Sale proceeds of Grain : 
Rice and other Grains - - - - - 404,149 
Seed Grain - - - - - - - 4 
404,153 
Sale proceeds of ede Stock - - - tS = — 28,940 
Miscellaneous - - - - 2h = - —18,150 
Interest on Loans and bainecs - - - hy z 2,600 
North Western Provinces Famine’ - - - ae zs 707 
ee [a 360,370 
Ner Famine ait In Es cee ea” 8 on f 507,967 
Un England: 
Balance of Pay of Railway Engine-drivers, &c. 
employed in connection with Famine Relief, 
cost of Maps of Famine Districts, &c.  - - 587 
Tora, Famine Revizr - - - &£. 5083554 
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FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE 


No. 40.—DETAILED ACCOUNT of Army Recerpts, for the Year ended 
3lst March 1876. 


é Government 
HEADS G@F SRECEIPTS. of Madras, Bombay. Tora, 
India. 
RECEIPTS UNDER GRANT 3. £. : £. £. £. 
REGIMENTAL Pay, ALLOWANCES, AND CHARGES. 
Discharge Purchase Money - - - - - - 955 219 140 1,814 
; Unclaimed Balances of Deserters and others’ - = = 62 86 237 
Huttng Money =- S2FGs- = - om Saha - 3,557 


Miscellaneous - 4 = & 2: Li z * 


TotaL - - 


RECEIPTS UNDER GRANT 4. 
Commissariat EstaBLIsHMENTS, SUPPLIES AND SERVICES. 


3,783 76,361 


Sale of Commissariat Provisions and Stores = - - - 70,689 

Malt Liquor - - - a) = - = 5 3 189,917 55,300 308,291 
7 Rum and Arrack - - = - z - % : 47,164 15,197 75,210 
Commissariat Cattle : - - ~ - - - 1,591 376 2.791 
Miscellaneous - - - 3 = = = - > 2,620 4,929 14,872 
Torar - - ~ £./ 371,981 | 79,585 472,525 
ra = x ! ea = 

RECEIPTS UNDER GRANT 5. ; "7 | 

Stup ano Remount EstaBlisHMENTS, SUPPLIES AND 

SERVICES. a: 

’ Sale of Stud Cattle - - - - - - - - 10,709 - - - - 10,709 
. Sale of Regimental Cart Horses - - - - — = 2,378 3,648 578 6,604 
Sale of Chargers selected by Officers aoe dy he ea 2,197 | 2,347 1,027 5,571 
Surplus Remcunts - - - - + ee: | . 875 ‘ ‘ 875 
Rent of Lands - - - - - “ > 4 8 | eee es i ian 
Miscellaneons 2 - ; . se ‘s . ; 1,907 | 1,789 27 3,728 
Toman - - - £, 17,199 8,754 1,632 27,585 


CrotainGc EsTaBLIisHMENTS, SUPPLIES AND SERVICEs, 


Clothing, &e. - - 2 3 - : - : = 14,711 - 3,630 8,208 26,544 
. Necessaries- - - - - - - - - 22,874 6,654 5,779 34,807 
Hyderabad Contingent - oe ees ee. See | 2,405 Me i 2, he 
Miscellaneous - - - - et: AB - - - 94 72 15° 181 


‘ 
RECEIPTS UNDER GRANT 6. 


Toran in Inpra -—- = £. 37,179 _ 12,761 | 13,997 63,937 
In EncranpD: 


Value of Clothing in possession of Regiments on their transfer from the Indian to the ree, 


Establishment, and proceeds of Sales of Unserviceable Clothing Stores - 7,857 


-e SS 
Toran - - -£.] 71,794 


Se 
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‘No. 40,—Detailed Account of Army Receipts, for the Year ended 31st March 1876—continued. 


; G t 
HEADS OF RECEIPTS. eros. Rais 90 Bee): tonn, 
A : of India. 
| 
RECEIPTS UNDER GRANT 7. £. £: £.  ¥¢. 

Barrack Esrasiisnments, SupPLIES AND SERVICES. { 

arrack and Hospital Furniture, Bedding, &c. - - - a Gal 785 2,196 3,612 
. 2 . - ; . ] ; 

ecoveries for Damaged or deficient Barrack = Howie! & ie 236 717 953 


Furniture, Utensils, &c. - 


‘iscellaneous - = zs = x 4 = 


RECEIPTS UNDER GRANT 8. 


ApmrnistraTion oF Martiat Law. 


eceipts from Regimental and Garrison Prison Funds’ - 22 862 664 1,048 


RECEIPTS UNDER GRANT 9. 


Mepicat EstastisnmMents, SUPPLIES AND SERVICES. 


ile of Medical Stores mm am ms am | 18,090 | 20,530 86,006 
oppages : Men in Hospital - - - - : - 145 181 326 5 
yderabad Contingent - - - - = - = 12 - - 12 
‘iscellaneous - - - - : - - > - 1,488 1,506 3,734 


22,217 


RECEIPTS UNDER GRANT lo. 


JRDNANCE EsTABLISHMENTS, STORES AnD Camp EquipacE. 


ale of Ordnance Stores and Camp Equipage - . - 93,112 15,574 46,2388 154,924 
; $ ‘ 
ork executed in Manufacturing Departments - -  - 18 | 366 932 1,316 
ryderabad Contingent _ - Bceuce - = - -{ - - 6,421 - - 6,42] 
fiscetmeoug se Sh 2,602 265 713 | 8,480 
a horar'inInpia - -  - £, 95,682 22,626 47,888 166,141 
| 
N ENGLAND: | 
Value of Accoutrements, &c., in possession of Regiments on their Transfer from the Indian to the) ‘| 

British Establishment; proceeds of Sales of Unserviceable Ordnance Stores, &c. - - -f wt aae 
ToraL- - - £. 177,687 


} 
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No. 40.—Detailed Account of Army Receipts, for the Year ended 31st March 1876—continued. 


Government 
HEADS OF RECEIPTS. of India Madras. Bombay. TOTAL 
eee ee a aT a (a a PIT SEN I ae Sn 
| 
y 12. 
RECEIPTS UNDER GRANT £. ns rs 2 
Epuvucation. 
Receipts for Damaged Library Books - - - - 31 154 7 19: 
Receipts from Schools, &c. - - - - - 332 26 39 39' 
Miscellaneous - - - - = - = = = 402 = - ; 15544 41 
ToraL - - - &£. 765 180 Gla 1,00 
RECEIPTS UNDER GRANT 13. 
Sea Transport CHARGES. 
Table Money -~— - - - - - - - - 481 779 525 1,78. 
Passage Money - : - age ith bs 2 21 26 4 
“Sie ne of ENS: Money, § eae in a Indian oe \é y p. ‘: 26,666 26,66 
Renoveties for Medical Comforts for Troops procseding to Sea 1 = ~ - - 
Toran in Inpra, = =) = £2 482 800 27,217 28,49! 
In Encuanp: oO TO 
Indian Troop Service : ‘- 
Receipts from the parbg reat tah G2 ps on account | 
of Messing, &c. - - - - -f 5 e c = - - 84,89: 
Passage of Officers and Troops: 24 
Retrenchments on account of Messing, &c. - - -|.- - * = 2 x 39) 
Refund of Sums over-issued to the War Office in the 
year 1873-74, in respect of the Conveyance of| “| 
Troops and Stores from Singapore to Madras, | i a ;. t is ; 1,15¢ 
Ct ae - - - - - - - - 
Toran - - - &. 


RECEIPTS UNDER GRANT 14. ened 
MiscELLaneous SERVICES. ; 
Fines and Forfeitures of Contractors and others - = : 1,032 1,100 700 2,832 
Gain by Exchange Transactions - - - - 14,647 5,310 5,042 24,999 
Fines and Penalties - - - - - - 5 1,014 136 473 1,628 
Fees on Commissions of Warrant and N ahve Commissioned 
Officers - - - - - - - - 118 54 48 220 
Looshai Expedition - - - - - - - 209 3 < v - 209 
Camp of Exercise - - - - - - - GN = . - 1 1 
Miscellaneous: : - - - - - - - - 18,279 3,203 1,136 22,618 
Duffa Expedition - - - - + - “= 3 ry é e rt 3 
Torat 1x InpIaA.- - - £. 85,302 9,803 7,400 52,505 
RECEIPTS UNDER GRANT 18. | 
Miitrary Pensions. 
Recoveries from the Estates of deceased Pensioners - - 7 2,643 11 2,661 
Contributions from Officers employed in the pea Estates 225 - - - - "995 
Chelsea Out-Pensioners - - - - - - sea &. eve a; 
Miscellaneous - - - - - - - - <a = = = 5 145 145 
ToraL - - - £.' 232 2,648 . 
RECEIPTS UNDER GRANT 19. 


Wivows’ Pensions anp CompassionaTE ALLOWANCES. 
Indian Service Family Pension Fund - - - - 6,767 2,849 
In Encuanp: 

Indian Service Family Pension Fund - - - 


TOTAL RECEIPTS, MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 


In Ivpia | {fall & co bal ogi aeleieade eT oi: ehulaahse 407 172,648 


209,319 938,464 
In Eneianp - = 5 = i s = Sh aes ng z p : 


- - 107,148 


£. | 1,045,612 


en ee 
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No. 41.—DETAILED ACCOUNT of Army Cuarass, for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. ee Madras. Bombay. TOTAL. 
GRANT 1. £. £. £. £. 
Army AnD GARRISON STAFF. ; 
Commander in Chief - - - - - - - 25,891 9,894 11,969 47,254 
Adjutant General’s Department - - - - - 28,317 11,661 11,728 51,701 
Quartermaster General’s Department - - - - 31,003 18,976 17,571 67,550 © 
Artillery Inspection- - - - - - = = 3,753 - - - - 3,753 
Musketry Inspection oe tide EM nla A WE 11,149 3,228 3,669 18,046 
Gymnastic Instruction - - - - 2 = = 1,628 - - 1,078 2,706 
Meee 8 17,258 6,910 5,176 29,389 
Divisional and Brigade Staff - - - - - = 83,576 42,542 44,258 170,376 
Garrison and Station Staff - - - - - -| 27,327 10,928 6,376 44,631 


Hill Sanitaria - - - - i = a ~ 27,088 6,294 11,340 44,722 
Miscellaneous Depéts = - - - : = aa 7,235 4,861 | 11 12,107 
‘Staff of Local Forces oe a ne eee 5,471 - - ie - 5,471 
Bazar Establishment oy a gl Oy a ae Da 4,437 240 2,040 6,717 
Staff, Miscellaneous - - - - - - - - 429 “ | ‘ ‘ " 429 

Toran - - - £ 274,057 | 115,534 | 115,211 504,802 


GRANT 2. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF. 


Military Department, Account Branch  - - - - 12,089 


12,089 
a aT, eae aoe sab apa eras taanes and re 8,656 15,613 
Womrolierp Office = =) §). = et ete, te 9,690 19,574 
Military Accountant’s Office =) -"%- = - = 8,306 18,635 
Pay Department - - - - . - - - 18,708 28,330 
Commissariat and Stud Examiner’s Office - > - 11,124 23,844 
Medical Examiner's Office - - - - - arte 3,292 7,398 
‘Ordnance, Barrack, and Clothing Examiner’s Office - - 6,652 14,560 
Fund Accounts’ Office - - - - - - - 2,955 5,258 
Circle Pay Offices -  - iz00n ehh e es 16,910 39,478 
Assistants on Probation - , - i s; - - 44] 441 
) ‘ Tora, - - - &£. 98,823 185,210, 


0.93. Nhe: 


HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. Somrenee 
of India. 
eee. £. 2. £. 
RecimeEnTAL Pay, ALLOWANCES, AND CHARGES. 
European Army, 
Royal‘Artillery <= - -.3- sh - = 484,121 196,979 171,129 
Cavalry - - - - - eds e - - 209,020 59,896 33,613 
Royal Engineers - 2 = = “4 = > : 6,844 a int 312 
Infantry - - = - = = = ‘= = - 1,206,228 314,595 318,873 
Invalid and Veteran Establishment - - - - - 7,562 18,188 1,947 
StaCorps. =." *'~ = 5 2 = . ? - 42,223 35,572 © 15,061 
General List, Cavalry - : = = = - - 6,035 9,564 2,326 
General List, Infantry - - - * - - - 33,575 7,687 7,459 
Unattached Officers - - © - - = - - 1,776 499 822 
General Officers unemployed - - - - - . 6,696 1,278 |_ - 
Colonels’ Allowance - - - - - - <4 9,166 5,506 _8,667 
Bounty Money - - = - - - ~ - 11,983 2,893 3,048 
Hutting Money - - - - - - - - 532 11 64 
Marching Batta - - - = - = = - 250 - 853 
Miscellaneous - - - - - - - : - 4,176 1,087 8,398 
| 
£.| 2,030,182 658,757 


In EnGuanp: 


Payments to Her Majesty’s Exchequer on account of 
Disbursements by the War Office, in respect of 


Her Majesty’s British Forces serving in India, in- }| 


cluding Recruiting Charges and Pay es Colonels of 
Cavalry and Infantry - - = s 


Furlough Allowances of Officers of the Indian Service 


Furlough Allowances of Officers of British eae 
serving in India, and Pay of Colonels Commandant 
of Artillery = - = - = : aiditial 


Advances to Regiments proceeding to India - - 
Pay and Allowances during Voyage of Regiments re- 
turning from India - - - - - : 


Tota, Evropran ARMY - - - &. 


Native Army. 
Artillery - ieee - - - - = : 
Body Guard -— - -) Be - = hee ore 
Cavalry - “Wit 5 et aha. ees > 
Sappers and Miners - - - - - - = 2 
Infantry - - - - - - ~ - - = 
Hutting Money - - - - Se Sa - 
Marthnge Batayige 9 =! esha= - ae - | « 
Miscellaneous - - - - - - - aig #18 


Totat Native Army = - -. £. 


India - 2 
Toran =" . 
England 


852,229 
302,529 
7,158 


1,839,691 
27,697 
92,856 

_ 17,925 
48,721 
2,597 
7,974 
18,339 
17,924 
607 

603 
8,656 


561,567 | 3,245,506 


Sa 


3,774,591 


17,224 
5,566 
683,024 
42,864 
985,663 
5,192 
3,696 
1,180 


1,744,409 


1,440,828 


674,647 
4,409 
187 
758 


786,571 


320,000 


202,345 
115,574 


13,107 


5,131 


3,901,663. 


6,118 28,342 
4,612 14,618 
199,288 944,546 
21,910 104,670 
482,977 2,143,287, 
"2,308 11,909 
2,823 6,706 
3,499 5,437 
728,535 3,254,515 
PE pa ae 

1,285,102, | 6,500,021 
~ 656,157 


7,156,178 
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No. 41.—Detailed Account of Army Charges, for the Year ended 31st March 1876—continued. 


Government | 
HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. : Madras. | Bombay. TOTAL. 
of India. , 
| 
GRANT 4. 
| | & £. £, . £. 
Commissartat EstaBLisHMENTS, SUPPLIES AND SERVICES. | | 
Establishment. | 
Executive Establishment - - - - - - - 109,292 47,849 | 44,125 201,266 
Subordinate Establishment -.  - - - - - 87,796 41,088 28,939 157,823 
Manufacturing Establishment and Charges ShG Ge Os 3,389 3 5 a 3,389 
Khedda aa med Charses= = 9 - *- > 12,939 | - ae a 12,939 
RATELY : 
- Supplies. ; 
Provisions Bereuropeams= = - = - <= = 339,489 97,434 109,079 546,002 
Provisions a a 18,301 14,640 10,669 43,610 
Compensation to Natives for Dearness of Provisions - - 18,256 | 616 549 19,421 
Compensation to Native Cavalry for Dearness of Forage - 2,472 | - - = - 2,472 
Purchase of Reserve Stock -  -  - = > 38,383 | 30,409 71 68,863 
Malt ‘Liquor = = = = - = . - - 41527 | - - - - 41,527 
a 22,715 - | 5,331 691 | 28,737 
Contingent Expenses - - - - - - - 3,016 | 3,813 2,156 8,985 
Services. 
' F id 
Porchacaor LiveStock - - + - -"- - 4,527 | 12,920 1,147 18,594 
Owe ar lett hee 62,391 | 24,882 27,705 | 124,478 
Hire of Transport - - - - - - - - 131,352 | 6,454 | 18,359 | 156,165 
Inland Water Charges - - - - = - - 10,965 | 10,356 . 2,949 24,270 
Railway Charges’ - - - - - - -  <{|- 218,962 | 51,044 42,037 | 312,043 
ee, 42,877 | 31,915 | 24,599 | 99,391 
Regimental Equipments and Camp Contingencies - - 4,891 | 853 | 647 | 6,391 
Cattle Gear, Implements, and Store-room Furniture - = 14,135 | 4,211 | 4,142 | 22,488 
‘Freight Charges of Stores from England - - - = - 9,170 | 2945, | 2,686 | 14,801 
| 
Ee a oa 5,430 | 4,397, 17,054 | 26,881 
Cost of Machinery for Bakeries - - = - - 522 - eh ae 5 a 522 
Totaz, Inpia - - - &£. 1,202,797 400,657 | 337,604 . 1,941,058 
Ix Exeuanp: ) | . 
Stores for India : . . 
* | 
Malt Liquor - - - - - - - - - | 181,702 50,197 39,861] 
Ae Gr: - 318,110 
Commissariat - - #- = ~~ = - - - 13,797 oF 3,942 J aa 
Toran = - - £. |} 1,398,296 474,465 | 886,407 | 2,259,168 
a a alte sie ore i 
GRANT 65. | . | 
Sup anp Remounr Esrasuisuments, SuPPLIES AND 
__ SERVICES. 
Establishments oe GEE Cede sebagai 37,949 47,621 
Purchase of Cattleand Remounts - - - -~ .- 37,004 69,701 
Feed of Cattle and rasa OS LT aS ae 21,985 26,316 
Miscellaneous - —- ENS aed ae 15,008 18,343 
| Torai, Inpia - - + £. 111,946 161,981 
In Excianp: ___ 
Purchase of Stallions - - = - - = «-] - : 12,943 
1 ToraL - - - &, | ~ - 174,924 
i pe vee een ee SS sasscssssnacsias 
0.93. Ka4 
val 
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No. 41.—Detailed Account of Army Charges, for the Year ended 31st March 1876 —continued. 


| Government 


p IR E. 
HEADS OF EXPENDITUR Beira 
—— EEE RT ne nee ae Oh Ge Le Ls La le Le eee 
GRANT 6. £. | brs 
Croruing EstasLisHMents, SuPPLIES AND SERVICES. 
Clothing Depét, Presidency - - “ - - - 6,817. 
Supplies and Services at the Agency - - ° - - 14,135 
~ Supplies and Services Regimentally - - - - - 7,116 
Compensation in lieu of Clothing = - - ~ - - 23,348 
Allowance for Wicker Helmets - - 5 = 3 12,288 
Torat, InpIA - - - €. 63,704 
Iv EnGvanpD: 
Clothing for European and Native Troops - - 148,400 
TOTAL, = tree =) Gen 212,104 


Madras. Bombay. TOTAL. 
£ £. £. 
3,893 5,096 15,806 
5,544 8,884 28,563 
1,794 1,222 10,1382 
7,025 6,748 37,621 
5,725 4,649 22,662 

24,481 26,599 114,784 

47,762 39,009 235,171 

72,243 65,608 349,955 
a 


5,984 
19,627 


GRANT 7. 
Barrack EstaBiisHMENtSs, SUPPLIES AND SERVICEs. 
Executive Establishments - - : - - - -| - - 7,862 13,346 
Subordinate Establishments - - . - - - 49,558 11,917 81,097 
Barrack Furniture - - - - - - ‘ = i= - 4,647 17,825 22,472 
Barrack Bedding - - - - - - - - 10,272 - 8,419 7,411 21,102 
Lighting Charges” - - - - - - - 19,980 9,421 6,478 35,879 
Miscellaneous - > - - - - - - - 29,010 8,207 5,472 42,689 
Toran - - - £ 108,815 51,305 56,465 216,585 
GRANT s. : 7 
ApMinisTRATIon OF Martiay Law. 
Judge Advocate General’s Department, Head Quarters  - 6,715 2,792 2,227 11,734 
Judge Advocate General’s Department, Districts - - 8,295 6,783 2,780 17,858 
Miscellaneous - : - - - - - - - 1,057 140 1,186 2,383 
Toray. “seg, 16,067 9,715 6,193 31,975 
GRANT 9. | 
Mepicat EstasiisHMents, SuPPLIES anD SERVICES. 
Office of Surgeon General (Indian Service) 2 ‘ * 7,631 , 5,142 4,665 17,438 
District Medical Establishment (Indian Service) = = 47,769 36,788 21,642 106,199 
Veterinary Establishment - - - - . s soe = = = 287 287 
Medical Store Depots = 9,796 3,946 4,374 18,116 
Office of Surgeon General (British Service) 5 - = 9,206 4,798 4,829 18,828 
District Medical Establishment (British Service) - - §5,808 19,072 17,244 91,619 
General Hospitals - - - - : = _ SW ee a 4 5 1,133 1.133 
Sidhion Hospitals’ —) SARE ol Gated, ie ae 1,277 6,815 1,866 9,958) 
Miscellaneous - - ° - - - - - - 6,770 1,830 3,450 12,050 
EE i MR RT Sw Mo WIS My Lie 78,281 26,125 26,441 180,847 
Torat, IntiA » = =. £) . 216,033 104,511] 85,931 406,475 
In Enerann: 
Pay of Surgeons at Netley, and their Allowa 
7S & neces on Ap-]! 
pointment, &e. - ge - 5 Ey fe eh = c 2 = S = 2,436 
peotes fon India <7 3! oe ne eae 26,414 | 22,045 14,738) 63,197 
Porm es. £ - - | - - - = 472,108 
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No. 41.—Detailed Account of Army Charges, for the Year ended 81st March 1876——continued, 


——————— eer eee 


Government 
HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. ' Madras. Bombay. TOTAL. 
of India. 
GRANT 10. £. £ Ss £. 

Mrpwance EsTaBLisHMeENts, Stores, AnD Camp EquiPaGeE: 
fice of Inspector General = - - - - - - 10,767 6,972 6,548 24,282 
\rsenals, Magazines, and Depots —- - - - - ae oa pci 52,525 144,334 
Manufacturing Establishments - - - - - - 67,595 20,520 80,435 118,550 
Yamp Equipage Department - - - nas -| - - 5,451 4,673 10,124 
Jarbour Defences - - : > = = , aan a5 ire - = 904 904 
Miscellaneous - - - ; > aa Sat! f° 2,034 - - - - 2,634 
Local Supplies of Stores for Arsenals, Magazines, and Depots 45,826 8,686 42,450 96,962 
Local Supplies of Stores to Manufacturing Establishments - 57,378 2,045 14,719 74,137 
Sureasgp of Timber~  - - - - - - {| - - 4,562 11,135 15,697 
Repair of Saddlery - - - - - - ~ - 1,583 360 127 2,070 
Provision of Saddlery for Native Cavalry - - - -| = - 2,062 a _ 2,062 
Value of Freight of Coals from England - - - -; ° - - - 3,328 8,328 
Freight and Charges of Stores from Port to Port - - 845 2,977 < 3 3,822 
Freight and Charges of Stores from England = - - - 2,239 2,928 1,436 6,603 
Miscellaneous - - - - - - - - = 2,628 4,685 1,043 8,356 
Purchase and Repair of Camp Equipage - - - - 30,110 8,259 11,052 49,421 
Battery Services - - - - - - - - 3,538 1,382 2352 7,272 
Torat, InpIa - = - &. 280,022 107,814 182,722 570,558 

In Enoiann: 

Pay and Expenses of Military Officers on Special Duty in) 
connection with Ordnance Stores; Pay, and Travelling || _ z : ‘ Pe a es 

Expenses of Civil Master Armourer, of Artizans for Gun { 

Factory and Gunpowder Works in India, &c. - - 
Freight from India of unserviceable Military Stores - -| - - - - - : 668 
a 293,851 71,857 114,761 480,469 
Toran ‘<== £57" = - : - - - 1,052,537 


a SS 


GRANT 11. 
Ecciestastica :* 
Chaplains to the Army (Presbyterian) - - 
Chaplains to the Army (Roman Catholic)- —- 


Tota, - - 


GRANT 12. 

Epvcation: 
Army Schools (European) ra) ee aia i a 
ABs OC CLEC) in oe a a 
Dawreuce siiitary Asylum} - - ‘9-|- - «= i- 
Kidderpore Lower Orphan School - a ee - 
Cantonment Schools - - = SL saameR te 
Donations, &c. to Educational Institutions - - - 
Military Normal Schooli- | -""- © + 2 - . 
Torat, Inpia - - - &£. 


In Enoianp: 


Outfit Allowance of Indian Cadets on completion of bia 


Expenses incurred by Officers acquiring scientific knowledgé 
Contribution towards the maintenance of the School of 
Music at Kneller Hall - : = a; 
£ 


OVA moe |S 


* Charges for Chaplains not attached to particular regiments are borne upon the Civil Expenditure. 


0.93. . L 
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No. 41.—Detailed Account of Army Charges, for the Year ended 31st March 1876—continued: 


. Government 
HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. Oe Tate Madras, _ Bombay. TOTAL, 
1A. 


GRANT 13. 


£. £ii £ 
Sra Transport CHARGES: 

Sea Transport Charges, viz.: Passage ay of ee 4 
Pe Tac Port EB GHE alae AeOOTTOe Thoog Bane porks | SAROP saan ain ae 49,865 
defrayed in India- St eee te See ee 

Medical Comforts, &c. to Troops proceeding to Sea - - 3,598 315 341 4,254 

Indian Troop Service - - - - - - a ie = é E 14,121 14,121 

Torat, Inpia - - - &£. 14,864 24,357 28,519 67,740 
In EnGianp: 
Sea Transvort Charges’ = - - = SMa bored eae 1 = . = “ 18,2384 
Indian Troop Service - - - - - - sot tees = : . - - 333,786 
TotaL = - 
GRANT 14. 
MiscELLANEOUS : 
Torpedo Committee - - - - - - - - 2,159 | - -+| ¢ - 2,159 
Miscellaneous Services - - - - - - - | 112,998 100,088 63,663 276,699 
Compensation Commission = - - - - - 556 445 - ~ 1,001 
Torat, Inpia - - - &. 115,718 100,483 63,663 | 279,859 
In Encuanp: t 
Pay of Officers appointed in succession to Subalterns of the 
British Army admitted as Probationers in the Indian >| - - i nr eine - 188 
Staff Corps- ae ther - aneinianeaes wf 
One-third payable from Indian Revenues of Expenses in-| § i E i i oe 
curred in respect of Land purchased at Port Said - -j 
Toren p=" =))=" ea) - = © s - 280,168 
GRANT 15. 
VoLunrTEER Corps : 
Staff Allowances to Officers - - - - 
Staff Allowances to Non-Commissioned Officers 
Capitation Grants - - - - = = 
Toran - 
GRANT 16. 
tewARDSs For Mitirary SERvices: 
Good Service Pensions - - - - - 
Victoria Cross « - - - - - - 
Annuities for Meritorious Services - - - 

Gratuities for Meritorious Services - - - 

Order of British India - - = - = 

Order of Merit - = - : - 


Tora, Inpia_ - 
In Encuanp: 


Cost of Medals 5 s S 4 ih g 


ToTaL - 
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; : Government é 
HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. pte Madara: Bhinakiay: ae 
ee i SL ee gp eat ise Oy Oe ee ae 
GRANT 17. 
Retrrep OFFIcERs: £. £. fe £ 
. . ? 
ee value of Colonels’ Allowances } 29,968 { 2,816 6,037 i ee 
Revere eee rs sie UR 11,381 1,095 
| Torat, Inpia - - -  £, 22,968 14,197 7,132 44,997 
| In Encuanp: 
Retired Pay of Officers of the Indian Service, including\) _ e i : 
Colonels’ Allowances - = . s Si ¥ F * 906,339 
Cost of absorption of Supernumerary Commissions a i” i" : 4 b t 
British Regiments - - - - - - - 450 
ToraL - - 


GRANT 18. 
Minitrary Pensions: 


Pensions to Europeans - .- - - - 21,408 23,682 9,975 55,065 
Pensionsto Natives- - - - - - + >| | 218,689 202,344 91,588 512,621 
Toran, InpIa - - - &£. 240,097 226,026 101,563 567,686 


In EneLanp: 
Payments to Her Majesty’s Exchequer on account of i 


Retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of Her Majesty’s British /| - = 350,000 
Forces serving or having served in India - - a 
Se 
M9 A, CCR 2 917,686 


GRANT 19. 
Winows’ Pensions anp CompasstonaTteE ALLOWANCES: 

Widows’ Pensions - - - - - - - - 5,605 8,086 3,027 16,718 
Compassionate Allowances epimers Ee we ol 1,356 80 - B 1,436 

- > 

Indian Service Family Pension Fund - - - - oo eae alte ae 
Torat, Inpia - - - &£. 6,961 8,166 3,027 18.154 

_ Iv Enetanp: ; 
‘Indian Service Family Pension Fund - fe De |] - - - 2 ¢ 402 
ToraL - - - &£. - - - a = A 18,558 


GRANT 20. 
Superannuation PEnsions aND GRATUITIES : 


Superannuation Pensions - - - - - - + - 10,092 5,911 6,370 22,373 

Gratuities - - - - - - - - - 355 76 687 1,118 

Compassionate Allowances - - + = - - eee ay my ns 
Torat, Inpra - + - &£, 10,447 5,987 7,057 23,491 


In Enatanp: 
Payments from Lord Clive’s Fund - - 6 t x 


S = Re oI - - 123,497 
Gratuities, equal to the Value of their Commatssions/) : 
granted to Officers of British (formerly Indian) Regi-\) - x Z = é : 1 
ments on their Retirement from the Service - - ei ae 
Capitalised value of Annuities granted ‘to Officers of the 
Indian Army on retirement, representing the estimated 
5 eae a ie - 75,775 


Value of their prospective claims to the Colonel’s Allow- f 
BE ES a 


Toran <) 5. 


Toran ExpENpITuRE, Mititary DerartmentT— 


InIndia -— - a re Aer on ar 11,725,264 
Tee re Re eH SR we [Ee - 3,583,196 
SL 
15,308,460 
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102 -FINANCE AND REVENUE. ACCOUNTS OF THE 


i. No. 48.._-DETAILED ACCOUNT of Expenpiture on Mititary Works, for the Yeai 
ended 31st March 1876. 


Outlay in Outlay 


Estimated a 
Year ended in each ; 


Cost 
of Work. 


WORKS. 2 
: 31st March previous 


1876. Years. 


Item Number. 


Teo, INSPECTOR GENERAL, £. £. Pa 

New buildings for European Infantry, consisting of one double-storied barrack for 
72 single men and 4 non-commissioned officers, 4 blocks of quarters for 34 
married men, with subsidiary buildings, 3 blocks of quarters for 23 families, 
one double-storied hospital and subsidiary buildings, and reconstruction of 
married men’s barrack, No. 6, as a single-storied building - - - - 

2 | Buildings for Ordnance Department, consisting of three dauger buildings and an 
expeuse magazine for laboratory in fort, and converting an old store godown 
into a gun-shed == - = = - = = = - - - : 


_ 


2,910 Sipe - 


ALIPORE: 


3 | Accommodation for a regiment of Native Infantry, consisting of temporary huts 
for sepoys, 16 half-company single-storied barracks for unmarried men, conyert- 
ing existing hospital into a barrack for 36 families, new ‘hospital, four cook- 
houses, &e.  - Sas Co = - : = = e = = = = 


36,279 —242 27,106 


— —— 


ALLAHABAD $ 


4 | Providing accommodation for a field battery of artillery, consisting of three double- 
storied barracks, each for 44 single men and 2 serjeants, with subsidiary build- 
ings; two single-storied barracks for 20 married men, with subsidiary buildings ; ; : 
one double-storied hospital for 20 male and 4 female patients, including quarters / 55,124 5,170 50,288* 
for apothecary and other subsidiary buildings ; canteen, quarter-guard.and cells, 
harness-room and artificer’s shop, magazine, &c. = - St aS - - 
-5 | Additions and improvements to new sets of buildings for Royal Artillery and 
European Infantry in new cantonment, consisting of remodelling and completing 
barracks and hospital, supplying louvres fo barracks, and remedying other 
defects - = - - - - - - - - - - - ‘ 
‘6 | Complete set of buildings for a regiment of European Infantry, consisting of 16 
half-company double-storied barracks, 8 for 36 men and 2 serjeants, and 8 for 
40 men and 2 serjeants ; 2 whole company double-storied barracks for 72 single 
men and 4 serjeants each; one double-storied barrack for 44 men of the band 
and 8 serjeants ; 8 blocks of single-storied barracks, each to accommodate 13 
families; quarters including cook-house for serjeant-major ; 2 sets of quarters 
for school-master and mistress ; 2 double-storied hospitals for 92 male patients ; 
1 double-storied hospital for 18 families, &e. _- —- — ae Pass - 
“7 | Buildings for Ordnance Department, consisting of a new armoury in the arsenal, 
powder magazine in fort, quarters with out-offices for warrant officers and Ord- 
nance subordinates, and sundry improvements and additions to buildings of 
Ordnance Department - - - - - - - - - - - 
8 | Buildings for Commissariat Department, consisting of a bakery, four rum and 
malt-liquor godowns, slaughter-yard and cattle-shed, huts for slaughter-house 
attendants, dry-store godown, &e. - - Si > = > = EF 


59,194 2,118 52,423 


S_ _— CEO 


226,388 | 2,781 243,181 245,91 


ee 
ns 
) 
7 


19,433 


SS 

co 
— 
S 
Go 
~w 
—_ 

RS) 
~ 
Or 
~ 


12,283" 


wee 
ty) 
S 
J 
= 
Oe 
cs 
§ 


ATTOCK: 
9 | Barracks for a detachment of Native Infantry in the fort ~ - 3 - - 2,725 1 ll 


BAKLOH: 


10 | New buildings for Native Infantry, consisting of a magazine, bells of arms, two 9.871 764 
hospitals with subsidiary buildings, quarter-guard and armourer’sshop - “ : 


BALOON, NEAR DALHOUSIE: 


11 | Road to the sanitarium, consisting of camel road from Balloon to Dhunera, Laballa 
Gully and Baloon road, Baloon and Ravee road, and huts for working party on 66,556 9,390 54,740 
Baloon spur - = - = - - = - - - - - - : 7 

12 | Providing permanent accommodation for European depdt, consisting of five double- 
storied barracks for single men, each to accommodate 176 men and four a 


commissioned officers, subsidiary buildings, and buildings for Commissariat [ ebals ae Ogee 
|. Department ST Ree Bs Rat Os uN bE RR re ieee ene eae, ; 
; 13 | Project for the supply of water ~ - - - - - v - - - 10,955 232 8,825 
BAREILLY: / 
14 | Double-storied barrack for European Infantry, work suspended - - = = 9,294 il ie 2,097 
16 | Improvements to buildings for European troops, viz., restoration of infantry ; 
barrack, No. 7, destroyed by fire; and enclosure walls to regimental magazines 4,815 3,116 955 
for all arms of the service - So te - - 5 » - - S 
BENARES : 
16 | One hospital with subsidiary buildings for Native Infantry - = = kee 2,354 1,632 . = - 


BARRACKPORE: 


17 Completing permanent accommodation for two batteries.of artillery, consisting of 
six double-storied barracks to accommodate 264 single. men and 12 non-commis- | 
sioned officers, four single-storied barracks for 36 married men, with subsidiary > 
buildings, quarters for staff serjeants, schoolmaster and pore mmlasiigion 
officers, canteen, plunge-bath, harness-rooms, &c. — - - - 


121,572 146 | 195,898. 


“Carried forward - - - £,| , 44,107 © ak 


* Vide Note after Item No. 193, page 112. 
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Outlay in Outlay Total Outlay 
on 

, each Work 

31st March | previous to 


end of 
1876. Years. 1875-76, 


Estimated 
WORKS. Cost 


of Work, 


‘ 


Year ended in 


op £. ee 
44,107 fe 


| & 


Brought forward - - -| - 
INSPECTOR GENERAL—continued, 


CAMPBELLPORE : : 


[Improvements to buildings for European Infantry, consisting of partition of three | 
. barracks, re-constructing walls of So No. 141, re-roofing 10 single men’s \ 3,282 2,129 - 
~ barracks Psa PR Bee ane tn ap ir parmesan | Went Sele Es} 


CAWNPORE: 

Completing accommodation’ for European Infantry, consisting of eight single- 
storied barracks, each to accommodate 13 married men, two sets. of quarters | 
with out-offices for serjeant major and quartermaster: serjeant, eight privies, 
four wells, hospital serjeants’ quarters, armourer’s shop, quarter-guard and _cells, | 
canteen, ball-court, plunge-bath, and magazine : - - - 

Buildings for Commissariat Department, consisting of bakery, auxiliary paiduige: "| 
godowns for:malt liquor’and dry store, cattle shed, pen shed, cig 
slaughter yard, boundary walls and gates - - - 


28,062 102 26,347 26,449 


21,609 7,522 4,016 11,538 


- CHUCKRATA: | 


Constructing a road to connect the city of Saharunpore witli the sanitarium, 79 
miles in length, with bridges and inspection bungalows, the largest Benes ragieegh 231,912 


a suspension one over the Jumna river, estimated to cost: 30,5451. - 
Providing permanent accommodation for a regiment of European Infantry, al 


26,204 171,483 197,687 


ing of six blocks of quarters for 38 families, five barracks for 56 men, each with 111,059 
subsidiary buildings, quarters for officers, Commissariat buildings ape general 
works - - - - - = = =ie, ot os 


22,656 72,184 95,440 


DARJEELING?’ 
Completing accommodation for convalescent depdt at Jullapahar, consisting of 
three cottage barracks, each to accommodate 36 single men and two non-com- 
_ missioned officers, two cottage barracks for 10 married men,..with subsidiary 
buildings, and improvements and additions to sundry existing buildings - 


i 19,800. 
New buildings for European Artillery at Jullapahar, consisting of one sc 


23,555 5,911 13,889 


barrack for 18 single men and two non-commissioned officers, two cottage bar- |. 
racks for 36 single men and two non-commissioned officers, two cottage barracks 
for 10 married men, quarters for medical subordinate'and Sip poegin nas si serjeants, 
cook-houses, privies, canteens. &c. - - - - - - 


19,506 3,726 18,163 16,889 


DELHI: 
Additions and improvements to fortifications, consisting of demolitions, railway 
entrenchment wall to defend approadl to the railway bridge, peeenicry and ‘eto | 
sive works - - - - - - - - 
New buildings for European euone: consisting of one barrack aS 12 married men 


20,253 926 32,816 33,742 


and two barracks for single men of Artillery, and quartermaster’s store-room | 
four three-storied barracks to accomodate 300 single men of European Infantry, —12 86,788 86,776 
with four cook-houses, four wash-houses, four urinaries, a and four privies, bar- i 


racks named F and G cook-houses, wash-houses, privies, canteen, &c. - 


102,823 


DEHRA: 
Buildings for Native troops, consisting of quarter-guard and cells, rifle-range rors 


hospital for Infantry ; accommodation for the Viceroy’s body-guard and 13 extra 


4,701 
stables for same - - - - - « = s = 


1,088 | 2,268 3,856 


DHARMSALA: 


Buildings for Native troops, consisting: of Carers a vraag eens — nae 


Native doctors and Native servants - : 1,643 


870 : - 870 

DIAMOND HARBOUR: ; 
Battery for the protection of Calcutta - - - - = = 4 A t 10,449 SS) 14,263 14,260: 
DINAPORE:: 


Horse infirmary and gram store for Artillery “i - - - - Ps = 1,032 128 846 974 


DuGsHAI: 


New buildings for European Cayalry, a ata of two pees of family Pedi 
privies, and bath-rooms - - - a 
Additions and improvements to buildings {ib British Tnantang viz., covering roofs 
of barracks with water-proof cloth, re-roofing 12 barracks with corrugated iron, 
supplying Reeene conductor, oreeting additional out- oc and Fer beuiding 82,890 
certain works - - - - - - 
Permanent accommodation for a copinioat of British Tnfantry, consisting of tures 
double-storied full-company barracks for single men, range of quarters for 28 
families, seven barracks for married, men, purchase of Buckingham Palace and 64,737 
converting it into a married men’s barrack, and subsidiary buildings - - 


3,763 1,064 | - 1,064 


5,495 17,980 23,475 


1,079 | 54,314 55,393 


Dum-Dum: 


Sone | oa improvements to gun-foundry buildings, consisting of new shell 

actory, sheds and other works for stores, including alterations to existing build- 

‘ings, and compensation for land ane buildings i alehe pupehenad papened 28,744 af 40,686 saat 
safety of operations - 

Snider factory buildings, including quarters for conittitions aa staf erjennta, 


ukached Mae - i sige ary ae 82,072 1,959 66,720 68,679 


Carried forward. - = - £,| - - 124,847 — a 


93: i: N4 
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. Qutlay in Outlay 
Estimated Year ended in 


woRKsS. Cost 81st March | previous a tc 
of Work. 


1876. . Years. 


end 
1878. 


acy 


| Item Number. 


EE £. 
Brought forward - - -| => - 124,847 


£. 


se 


InsPECTOR GENERAL—continued. 


FEROZEPORE: 


36 | Providing accommodation for European Infantry, consisting of nine single-storied 
parracks, including two privies to each barrack for 105 families, five cook-houses, | a 
three latrines, eight urinaries, quarters for serjeant major and staff serjeants, two 65,998 731 65,015 65,7: 
double-storied hospitals for 92 patients with out-houses, a double-storied hospital { 7 


for 24 female patients, well, and armourer’s shops = - - - - - 
87 | Remodelling and executing special repairs to six old barracks and canteen - - 6,714 184 
88 | Buildings for Ordnance Department, consisting of additions and improvements iy 

arsenal, quarters for warrant and non-commissioned officers, work-shop in arsenal, 17,027 2,330 
and certain small buildings = - - - - - - - - - cS J 
39 | Buildings for Commissariat Department, consisting of bungalows for commissariat 


serjeants, cattle serjeant, butcher serjeant, two wells, bakery, and improving 4,698 521 
mill-house - - - - - = - - - = - = an 


Fort WILLIAM : 


40 | Improvements to buildings for European troops, viz., additions and alterations a 3.947 
? 


nine barracks, and to existing ball-court, and improvements to Queen’s barracks 3,417 


41 | Female hospital in compound of garrison hospital for all arms of the service at) 3,029 
Dullundah, near Calcutta - = - = = = = ci adage 4 y 


42 | Improvements to the two ranges of barracks for Ordnance Department conductors 
at Hastings - - - - - - = 3 je — = = ~ 1,185 


2,691 *19 


1,029 


43 | Commissariat buildings, consisting of temporary sheds Nos. 1 and 2, for protection 9.263 
of malt liquor, and a slanghter-house at Hastings - - - - - = 


FUTTEGARH : 
44 | Additions to, and enclosure wall round, gun-carriage agency buildings - - - 5,271 1,088 *190 


1,801 


FYZABAD: 


45 | Additions and improvements to old buildings occupied by a regiment of European 
Infantry, consisting of re-building and improving seven semi-permanent barracks | 
for single men, additions to serjeants’ mess, plunge-bath, providing louvres to 
band barrack, improving and re-building barracks, Nos. 10,11, and 12, for single 
men, ani other improvements - - - = - =a - : . 


23,089 


| 36,410 | ~~ 18,028 
46 | New buildings for Royal Artillery, consisting of two barracks for 18 married men, two) 
staff serjeants’ quarters, serjeants’ mess, plunge-bath, stables, and horse hospital f 9,765 47 


* 9,649 


GWALIorR FORTRESS: 


-47 | Providing accommodation for European Infantry isti i 
c y, consisting of eight half-com 
double-storied barracks to accommodate 38 single men each, ae whole-company | 
Sra sega eed: to accommodate 76 single men, 31 sets of quarters in three 
ranges for married men, three barracks, each to acecommodat ili 
ubaidigey Wedldiogs | ot,“ a ee 


81,499 481 55,476 


- 48 Two double-storied hospitals, each to accommodate 34 mal i i d 
dou ‘ e patients, with subsi iary 
buildings, quarters for three staff serjeants, canteen, armourer’s shop mi Ges 
. ? 


quarter-guard and cells, plunge-bath, and other buildings for all arms of the J 31,191 940 28,177 


service - - - - - - - - ‘< 


punkahs, supplying louvres to verandah openings, and alterati i 
po : : : : P ce ration to cornices of 


4,448 595 2,709 


49 | Improvements to new buildings of European troops, consisting of alteration a 


50 | Constructing Snider magazine - - - = - ss z 


Aaicaeune 1,448 781 * 405 


HAZAREEBAGH : 


51 | Reconstructing roofs and remodelling barrack, and sundry other alterations 3 
z 06 


ISHAPORE, NEAR BARRACKPORE: 


.52 | Additions and improvements to powder works, also new buildings, consisti 
three incorporating mill-houses, boiler-house, spare dryi ae 
i , Sp rying and corning houses, ! 


sulphur refinery buildings, quarters for fi i 
purchase of land to ensure Sey of os.) ieee ainsi een al rh orn ima 


JUTOGH, NEAR SIMLA: 


53 | Permanent accommodation for Royal Artillery, consisting of buildi 
; i uildings isi 
Pinte oo 00% it pen of Mountain Train Battery, ae 
0) amilies, one block containing five sets of family 
y quarters, and 13,429 1,955 
:] ? 


additions and alterations to existing buildings, mule-shed, and quarters for war- 


8,342 
rant officer of Commissariat Department - - 


JULLUNDUR: 


54 | New buildings for European Infantr isti 
) y, consisting of two full 
company double-storied barracks (the former s Setinano 
and the latier 36 men each), five permanent lavatories 
| and cells, small-arms magazine, and plunge-bath = ‘ 


pig) and 12 half- 
ate 72 single men each 
new hospital, main-guard poeave rie 


104,806 — 


————— —_—___}___ 


Carried forward’ S244 "S)/5e")  . - 159,594 


* Vide Note after Item No. 198, page 112. 
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18.—Detailed Account of Expenditure on Military Works, for the Year ended 31st March 1876—cont*. 


Outlay in Outlay Total Outlay 
Year ending in by ch Work 
WORKS. Cost 3lst March | previous to 


of Work. . end of 
1876. Years. 1875-76. 


Estimated 


ee a 


&. £. 
Brought forward - - -| - - 159,594 


Inspector GenERAL—continued. 


ee £. 


JutLtunpUR—continued. 


ts to old buildings for European Infantry, consisting of partition walls 
cael men’s ee Saevine verandah roof of old thatched barrack, con- 15,948 4,282 9,901 14,183 
verting old canteen into a store-room, and sundry other improvements - - f 


KANGRA: 
barrack for a detachment of Goorkhas in the fort - 4 é, = rs is 1,600 1,092 - - 1,092 


KALABAGH: 


emporary accommodation for European Infantry, consisting of four blocks of | 2,360 1,286 - - 1,286 
different sizes for 24 families, with out-houses - - - = - = =f 


KIDDERPORE: 


dditional buildings and improvements to existing buildings of dockyard - - 62,628 8,700 44,026* 52,726 


KooLpANa: 


luts for European troops for 200 men at Kooldana, and for 180 men at <eeaeral A, 
Gully, one hut for victualling serjeant at Kooldana, and general cantonment i 7,427 1,387 5,639 7,026 
works -. - - - - - - - - - - - & - 


KussowLiz : 


‘ompleting accommodation for European depédt, consisting of two barracks for 
single men, and four barracks for 76 married men, subsidiary buildings, and 61,339 1,593 57,088 58,681 
alterations and improvements to several old buildings - - oe oe ee 


e 
Lucknow: 2 


mprovements to buildings for all arms of the service, consisting of remodelling and 54,288 14,137 39.247 53,384 
‘repairing roofs of semi-permanent barracks for Infantry, Artillery, and Cavalry - f ; i 


Mean MErEr: 


Vorks for the Ruppirot water em ge eas Ow a 8,630 260 1,500 1,760 
Drainage works - 2 Where dey ikea, “ho tg Ae meee 6,304 1,555 2,360 3,915 


mprovements to buildings for European troops, consisting of re-rocfing and re- 

modelling two double cook-houses, and re-constructing and dismantling No. 4 | 3.433 1.212 * 
barrack in Royal Artillery lines, and re-roofing and remodelling four double Caer | ‘ 4 
houses in British Infantry lines - - - - - - - - = 


3 1,212 


MEERUT: 


New buildings for European Infantry, consisting of two double-storeyed hospitals to 
accommodate 92 male patients, including auxiliary accommodation, wells to wash- 


22,583 3 22,664" 22,667 
houses, Nos. 36 to 40 and 44, and subsidiary buildings - - = = Es 


Additions, alterations, and improvements to buildings for European troops, consist- 
ing of provision for clerestory windows to barracks, converting a portion of certain 
buildings into a workshop, renewing arm-racks, alterations and improvements to 


11,510 5,510 5,116 10,626 
canteen, and erection of bath-rooms to family quarters - - = = 


‘ 


Moo.irTan: 


sisting of six double-storeyed half-company barracks, each to accommodate 36 men 
and two serjeants, three double-storeyed barracks, each to accommodate 28 families, 
hospital for 70 patients, and subsidiary buildings - - = = 4 


127,407 24,535 95,676 120,211 
? 


Buildings to complete accommodation for a regiment of Europaen Infantry, iS 


Morar: 


Providing accommodation for Royal Artillery, consisting of three double-storeyed 
barracks for 156 men, one half-company barrack, one barrack for 12 families, 
two double-storeyed hospitals to accommodate 67 patients, staff-serjeants’ quar- 
ters, plunge-bath, quarter-guard and cells, magazine, harness-rooms, gun-sheds, 
sheds for horses, and other subsidiary buildings - 294 


64,623" 1,287 66,062 67,349 


of two whole company double-storeyed barracks, each to accommodate 76 single 
men, 16 half-company double-storeyed barracks, each to accommodate 38 single 
men, one double-storeyed barrack to-accommodate 44 men of the band, 10 single- 
storeyed barracks for 137 families, and subsidiary and auxiliary buildings - 


173,310 — 238 151,427 151,189 


. 


Providing accommodation for troops in right European Infantry lines, rel 


_————-s —— | ____... 


Carried forward - - - £.] - - 226,195 —- 


* Vide Note after Item No. 198, page 112. 
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WORKS. 


Brought forward - - -| - = 
Inspector GENERAL—continued. 


Morar—continued. 


Accommodation for troops in left European Infantry lines, consisting of a range 
or single-storeyed buildings to accommodate 22 families, two privies, six wash- | 21,844 
houses, plunge-bath, double-storeyed male~ hospital, quarter-guard and cells, 
armourer’s workshop, and canteen - - - - =a - - xf 
Improvements to building for European troops, viz., dismantling old barracks, con- 
verting an old barrack into store-room, and providing louvres to verandah open- | 
ings in upper and lower floor of double-storeyed barracks, and alteration to | 


punkahs - - - - - - - s : 


MurReEeE: 
Buildings for Commissariat Department, consisting of mule-sheds, bakery, and) 6.386 
cattle sheds - = - - SR 5 - rae te - - g 
Providing accommodation for European troops, consisting of four double-storeyed 
half-company barracks for single men, completing accommodation for 525 con- 34,731 
valescents of all arms, huts for 10 families and 50 men at Cliffden ; canteen, ball- , 


court, &c. = - = - - - - ey Whe =o x 2 3 


MuTTra: 
Re-roofing No, 41 bungalow, European Cavalry Lines - - - =~ i hat 1,527 
. ad 


NoOwsHERA : 
Two hospitals with subsidiary buildings for Native troops - - - ~ 4,480 


Noweone : 


Buildings for a field battery of artillery, consisting of three double-storeyed bar- 
racks for 45 single men, three cook-houses, quarters for three staff serjeants, 
blacksmith’s shop and shoeing shed, three harness-rooms and collar-maker’s shop, 37,002 
quarter-guard and cells, three stables for 110 horses, and a hospital stable for 
eight horses, canteen, &c. - - - = = - - - - - 

New buildings for European Infantry, consisting of 10 half-company double- | 
storeyed barracks for 37 single men each, five cook-houses, five wash-houses, ;: 
three one-company and one two-company privies, and one canteen = = =} 

New buildings for all arms of the service, consisting of six blocks of single-storeyed 
buildings for 70 families, one double-storeyed hospital, and subsidiary ana 
auxiliary buildings for European troops - - - = - - =f wie 

Improving Dhorie nullah  - - - - - - - - - - - 1,491 


PESHAWUR: 


storeyed barracks to form sides, Nos. 1 and 2 of fortified enclosure, to accommo- 
date 320 single men, and subsidiary buildings - - - - - = = 
Improvements to buildings for European Infantry, viz., building fire-places in’ 
upper floors of four double-storeyed barracks, strengthening four double- 4,070 
storeyed barracks, injured by an earthquake, &c. = - = . 3 
Project for the supply of water - -  - - to ae - - -  - 20,878 


Accommodation for European Infantry, in fortified enclosure, consisting of cane | 


PucHMURREE: 


Buildings and works for the formation of a sanitarium, consisting of four semi- 
permanent cottage barracks, each to accommodate 50 single men, four blocks of 
quarters for 24 married men, hospital, guard-room, commissariat buildings, and 
quarters for six officers - - - - = - - - - - - 


36,768 


RANEEKHET: 


Buildings for the accommodation of troops at the sanitarium, consisting of one 
double-storeyed and one single-storeyed barrack for 206 men and eight non- 
commissioned officers; 11 cottage barracks, each for 52 single men and two 
non-commissioned officers ; quarters for 60 families; a block of 10 quarters for | 
married serjeants, and subsidiary buildings - elt Finks < is Ss 2 


125,617 


Rawvt PINDEE: 


Completing accommodation for two batteries of Royal Artillery, consisting of a 
single-storeyed barrack for 10 married men, canteen, harness-room, hee 
guard, stables for horses, and gun-sheq_ - - - - - - - = i! | 

Buildings for two regiments of British Infantry, consisting of one full rie 


and two half-company double-storeyed barracks to accommodate 114 men, with 
subsidiary buildings; one single-storeyed hospital to accommodate 54 patients, 
quarters for medical subordinates, quarter-guard, canteen, armourer’s shop, 
magazine, rifle-range, &c. - - - - - - - - - 

New buildings for Native Infantry, consisting of a single-storeyed hospital, with 
out-houses, Native doctor’s quarters and servants’ houses, and three rifle- 
ranges - - - - - - & = a 2 A 


es cine a 


Carried forward - 


* Vide Note after Item No. 198, page 112. 


Year ending 
31st March 
1876. 


£. 
226,195 


2,034 


1,746 


1,734 


1,074 


114 


2,204 
7,047 


3,731 


24,596 


1,070 
"728 


70 


270,946 


in 
previous 


Years. 


740 


39,869 


250* 


4,155* 


100,617 


41* 
9,109 


28,655 


87,849 


ee 
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pee a 


l 
Outlay Total Outlay 


Outlay in 
Estimated hy 3 on 
Year ending in 
each Work 
aS ah may 81st March previous to 
of Work. end of 
1876. Years. 1875476. 
£. Se G3 £. 
Brought forward - - -| - 270,946 — = 
InsPEcTOR GENERAL—continued. 
RawvL Pinpre—continued. 
Works connected with fortified scheme, consisting of a fortified enclosure, pier til 
double- storeyed barracks for two full companies of British Infantry, of 72 men 86,380 13,854 58,871 72,725 
each, magazines, and a range of bomb-proof gun-sheds under an earthen traverse - 
Works connected with manufacture ofgas - - = -  -% = * => = 9,943 174 8,318 8,492 
_ Roorxsn: 
3uildings for Sappers and Miners, consisting of a single-storeyed barrack for eight) 
married men, plunge-bath, quarters for medical subordinates and hospital servants, 7.978 1.439 6.020 7,459 
additions and alterations to record-room.of Royal Engineers, re-building park- ; yi ? , 
shed, and additional accommodation for married men - is = - 2 - 
Soton, NEAR DuGsnal: 
Tuts for the accommodation of four companies of European troops scpaae: 
quarters for officers and mess-house, and subsidiary and auxiliary buildings - - 1), tet 101 9,722 9,823 
Saucor: 
Yew buildings for Native troops, consisting of one hospital for 18 patients of the] 
Cavalry, with out-oftices, and one hospital for Infantry, with out-offices, and 9,367 4,860 4,210 9,070 
armourer’s shop —- - - - - - - - - - - - f 
SEALKOTE : 
te-constructing No. 10 Barrack, European Infantry - - = - = oT ae 1,439 = = 1,439 
} t 
Srrapur: 
mprovements to buildings for European troops, consisting of providing spmanader |} 
to six double-storeyed ee and pease and hanging punkabs in moaried . 2,595 2,000 141 * 2141 
men’s barracks - = 2 a fae wt D 
fospital with out-houses ioe N ative Tnfattry. - - = - - - - 1,958 586 1,407 * 1,993 
_ SuparHoo: : 
Yompleting accommodation for a regiment of European Infantry, consisting of ‘he 
purchase and preparation of sites for one double-storeyed barrack, with subsidiary | Fs 
buildings, for 32 families, hospital, medical subordinates’ quarters, powder maga- 67,443 1,751 55,765 57,516 
zine, canteen, armourer’s ‘shop, and improvements to old. barracks - - | 
UMBALLA: 
mprovements to buildings for European troops, consisting of dismantling and re- 
constructing stable in Royal Artillery lines, and a schoolhouse; re-roofing and 
re-modelling regimental store rooms of Cavalry ; also jumeprorements to buildings { 5,766 1,153 4,721 5,874 
in European Infantry lines - - - - - - - - = 
ix permanent saddle and store-rooms for Cavalry - - - - - a ae 1,212 1,104 us i 1,104 
Oruer Works 1n- THE Miztirary Works, BrancH: 
Works costing 1,0007. and under, a, and not forming portions by projects 
detailed above - - - - - = - a a a = 15,316 _ — 
Minor works estimated to cost 250 /. aid hades each - = = “ = = = 30,285 pak es 
r) 
= 45,00 — aut 
Deduct,—Expenditure from Contributions - - = San pea ; 3,0 Te HOY =, 
Toran InspectoR GuNERAL - - - £. | - 341,965 pees <8 


CENTRAL INDIA. % 
INDORE: 


uildings for a detachment of European troops, consisting of a single-storeyed 
barrack for eight married men, hospital and quarters for subordinates - - -} 


6,567 


Muow: 


uildings for a regiment of Huropean Cavalry, consisting of seven double-storeyed 
barracks (two for 144 men and five for 270 men), with subsidiary buildings, one 
double-storeyed hospital with out-houses, hospital for females, quarter-guard and 
cells, plunge-bath and well, expense magazine, and ball court = - creat: = 
e-roofing Nos, 1, 2, and 3 Barracks-of European Infantry - - - = - 3,393 
enewing Roof of two Cavalry Barracks - - - = 2,235 
uildings for Artillery, consisting of single-storeyed aaeeoe rs Field Battery, 
four doublesstoreyed barracks for 10 families eh, with Best three bullock- 23,511 
sheds, plunge-bath, wells, &ec. = = - 
uildings for a regiment of. European Tadentry, déugisting of five double storeved 
barracks for 72 men; and nine single-storeyed barracks for 90 married men, with 
subsidiary buildings, : a double-storeyed hospital for 128 patients, with out-houses, 
expense magazine, wells, quarter-guard ana cells, canteen, ball courts, &c. - - | 


181,017 


189,565 


Carried forward - - - £.| - 


* Vide Note after Item No. 193, page 112. 


13 - | O2 


1,946 


2,219 
1,708 


2,020 


3,168 


11,598 


5,877 6,414 
143,075 145,021 
- - 2,219 
638 2,346 
19,574 21,594 
114,668 117,836 
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- No. 48.—Detailed Account of Expenditure on Military Works, for the Year ended 31st March 1876— 


Outlay in Outlay Total ( 


i 
o 
& f 
E eaten Year ending |. in 
A Be @ ah ek «8. H ‘eh 31st March previous 
§ or Werk 1876. Years. 
= 
eed 
£ ee a5) 
Brought forward - - -/ - - 11,598 _ 
a CrentraL Inp1a—continued. 
Muow—continued. 
105 | Buildings for all arms of the service, consisting of six skittle alleys for European 
troops, a single-storeyed hospital, ceilings and ridge ventilators to Cavalry and 14.634 1.998 8.001 
Infantry barracks, two blocks of quarters for apothecaries and serjeants of ? ? D 
European Infantry, and Royal Artillery hospital - - - - = re 
. Works THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE: 
leat) Works costing 1,000Z, and under, each, and not forming portions of projects 
; ? - - 1,928 _ 
' 106 detailed above - - - - - - = ~ 2 = . = 3 4 
Minor works estimated to cost 2507. and under, each - - - ~ - - aes 4 4,339 as, 
( Toran Centrat Inpta - - - £.| = - 19,863 _ 
COORG. 
107 | Minor and other works - - - - - - - 3 = 
| HYDERABAD. 
TRIMULGHERRY : 
108 | Entrenched post and subsidiary buildings  - = = - 2 = 4 s 46,592 2,106 44,737* 
109 | New set of buildings for a regiment of European Cavalry, consisting of six double-) | ( Complete 
\ storeyed barracks for 54 single men, and four ranges of family barracks for 50 | Estimate 114 
| families, band barrack, with out-houses, for 44 men, subsidiary buildings and { not yet 26,027 85,138 1111 
general works (complete Estimate not yet sanctioned ) 3 as = in 3 era 
110 | Officers’ quarters and mess-house for European Cavalry, consisting of quarters for field ) A 
officers, captains’ quarters, of six units, three sets of subalterns’ quarters, &c. = nf 20,426 3,009 27,320 
! 111 | Project for supply of water to European troops’ - - co - 5 eo me 20,906 ry | 17,443* 
112 | New set of buildings for one battery of Horse Artillery, two field batteries and one 
heavy field battery, consisting of double-storeyed barracks, Nos. 5 to 9, for 38 le “! 
: men each, two double-storeyed barracks for 76 men of heavy field battery, family (|— 112,023 if 4,008 101,628" 105,6 
iS quarters for 48 men, and subsidiary buildings - - - - = eaess 
: 113 | Quarters and mess-house for the officers of the Royal Artillery, consisting of Colonel’s 
} quarters, Surgeon’s quarters, two blocks of double-storeyed, and four of single- 25,434 3,134 22,172 
} b storeyed blocks for 32 officers, mess-house, and road to mess-house and quarters - f : 
114 | Buildings for European Infantry, consisting of 10 half-company barracks, two ranges 
of family quarters, Staff-sergeant’s quarters, and subsidiary buildings ie 3 a 104,962 2,156 104,909%, 107, 
115 | Improving Military Prison - - - - - - - - - a a 6,518 1,476 3,384 
in 
Works THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE: 
Works costing 1,000/. and under, each, and not forming portions of projects 
| 116 J detailed above ek 5 she ay: errs * aj x ee Pr J 4) - = . 796 as 
; | Minor works costing 250 7. and under, each - - - - - - = = = Ks 2,783 ee 
| : ToraL HyprRaBaD - - - £.| - - 45,768 3 : 
i PORT BLAIR. 
t 
117 | Buildings for a company of European troops at Ross Island, consisting of Bigoe| 
barracks for 82 single men and three married men, bathing-shed, guard-room and 17,571 116 17,451 
cook-room, including re-construction works - - - - - = ¢ i, 
118 | Barracks and subsidiary buildings for accommodation of a company and half of ‘ 
f Native troops at Aberdeen - - - - - = : z = x a) - 13,617 2,474 3,627 
119 | Bastions and inclosures round military buildings, and works required for better pro- 
tection of troops from convicts - = pte iS a a _ a P t 2,892 556 Ay PP j 
i 120 | Minor works estimated to cost 2507. and under, each - = 5 = 3 . oe Hh 363 285 
f Toran Porr Brain - - - £.| - 2 3,509 — 
VY é s 
an 
q RAJPOOTANA, 
NEEMUCH : 
In 
i 121 | New buildings for a wing of European Infantry, consisting of ten half-compan 
double-storeyed barracks with out-offices, quarter-guard, canteen, magazine, tee. A 94,678 796 74,330 75,1 
: ‘ 122 | Quarters, with out-offices, for six officers = - - < s - 5 & 2,049 1,358 670 2, 02 
123 | Three blocks of double-storeyed barracks for single men of Royal Artillery, to a: 
accommodate 46 men each, with family quarters etre ut - me 33,040 2,557 24,080* 26,68 
Carried forward - - - £. | - 4,711 _ 


* Vide Note after Item No. 193, page 112. 
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et] GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. 


Jo. 48.—Detailed Account of Expenditure on Military Works, for the Year ended 31st March 1876 —euné?. 


ips Outlay in Outlay —_| Total Outlay 
EsGmate | voir ending in on 
WORKS. : Cost each Work 
if 31st March previous to 
of Work. end of 
1876. Years. 1875-76, 
7 £. £. fy ee 
Brought forward - - -| - - 4,711 — —_ 
RasPooTana—continued. 
NussEERABAD: 
Buildings for a regiment of European Infantry, consisting of eight blocks of double- 
ae barracks with out-offices, to accommodate 380 men and 20 serjeants ; 
16 quarter-company single-storeyed barracks for 320 men ; six blocks of single- 
Roaed barracks for 80 married men; converting certain barracks into hos- Wone! q,158 132,617 134,372 
pitals, band barrack, canteen, quarter-guard and cells, armovrer’s work-shop, 
rc ie ee 
Buildings for a battery of Royal Artillery, consisting of three blocks of double- 
storeyed barracks, for 138 single men, two blecks of single-storeyed barracks 49.900 39.398 37.029 
for 19 married men, one double-storeyed hospital, quarter-guard and. cells, can- p ’ ? 
teen, stables, gun-shed, and store-room, &c.  - - - - - - = 
Supplying Nusseerabad Cantonment with sweet water from Donta - - - 7,844 4 3,085 
TARRAGHUR: ~ 
Buildings and works to test the desirability of locating troops at Tarraghur, con- 
sisting of a temporary barrack for 20 single men, quarters for six families, one 8,073 7,673 8,370 
temporary hospital and subsidiary buildings  - - - - ce - at 
WorKS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE: 
if Works costing 1,0007. and under, each, and not forming portions of projects 
detailed above - - - - - - - = = = = 5 ; i Ee _ 
Lworks costing 2507. and under, each Cee Pam ee aN ea | ale om hay *§ Av ae 
Toran Raspoorana- - - &. ot sig 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
ASEERGHUR: 


| Barracks for a detachment of European troops in fort, consisting of two barracks | 
to accommodate 90 men, quarters for 20 married men, and subsidiary buildings - 


30,845 411 


JUBBULPORE: — 


| Completing accommodation for a regiment of European Infantry, consisting of ral 
provements of 10 barracks, improvements to hospital and subsidiary buildings - 
Buildings for a regiment of Native Infantry, consisting of hospital, quarter-guard, 
bells of arms, solitary cells, magazine, store-room, &c., &c. - - - = 

Additional subsidiary buildings for Commissariat Department, consisting of aad 
building two sheep pens, renewing gram godown, improving malt liquor godown, 

re-constructing draught bullock-shed, &c., &c. - - - - - sf 


45,796 
6,374 


3,541 


if 


KHUNDWA: 


Rest-house accommodation for troops proceeding by rail, consisting of four single- 
storeyed barracks for 368 single men, two blocks of quarters for 40 married men, 


56,248 
quarters for officers, with out-offices, quarter-guard, lock-up, kc. - - - 


421 


KAMPTEE: 


Additions and improvements to existing buildings for European Infantry, viz., ) 14,328 
remodelling barracks Nos. 1 to3 - - - - = = Ba ? 


8,238 
Commissariat buildings, consisting of bakery, elephant shed, slaughter-house, &c. - 4,015 


230 


NAGPORE: 


Accommodation for European troops in Seetabaldee Fort, consisting of one single- 
storeyed barrack to accommodate 40 unmarried men of Infantry, one double- 
storeyed barrack to accommodate 87 men of Artillery, with subsidiary buildings 
and improvements to fort - - - - -  - - - - | 


7,420 212 


. WoRKS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE: 


| (Works eosting 1,0007. and under, each, and not forming portions of projects 
detailed above - - - - = - - é = = _ st 
Works costing 2507. and under, each - - - S = a & = - 4 


ToTaAL CENTRAL PROVINCES - - 


BRITISH BURMAH. 
RANGOON: 


Defences of the town and harbour of Rangoon, consisting of the fortification of the 
arsenal, position of the great pagoda platform, Rangoon harbour ae li 
(Monkey Point), including battery, protective piling to Battery Point, and clear- 
ingjungle = - - a GSES ne a a 

New set of buildings for a regiment of European Infantry, in three sections, the first 
section consisting of one barrack for a full company and a band barrack with 


out- offices, the second consisting of two barracks for full companies with out-offices, 39,242 
and the third also of two barracks for two full companies with out-offices - ef 
) | Commissariat buildings, consisting of two godowns, and two cart-sheds ° - - 3,237 


Carried forward - - - £.| .« - 


0.93. 0.3 


26,610 27,021 
40,994 45,202 
5,580 5,774 
: 2,476 
53,471 53,892 
8,238 
3,445 3,675 
10,032 10,244 


1f 


FINANCE AND REVENGE, ACCOUNTS OF THE 


* 
nS ; . - : 4 ° ff 
‘, No. 48.—Detailed Account of Expenditure on Military Works, for the Year ended 31st March 1876- 
FA | Outlay in Outlay | Total 
ir oe Yearending | in 
Zz W ORK 8. me 31st March | previous tO 
5 of Work. 1876. Years, m 
q + re. 
£. £. £. 4 an 
ee Brought forward - - -| - - 14,334 — aa 
‘area BRitisH BurMAH-—continued. ; 
i : THAYETMYO: 
ya 141 | Fortification works, consisting of completion of redoubt, north and south gaiete) in 
3 guard-house in redoubt, escarp wall round redoubt, with drawbridge and barrier \ 22,643 1,79) 15,55 117.95. 
tt? gates, bridges to redoubt, and single-storeyed barrack in redoubt for 80 men J g age ene ail 
and four serjeants - - - = a = a = = - - = 
: TOUNGHOO: | ; 
eo 142 | Additions and improvements to the existing lines of Royal Artillery -  - -| 2,360 300 2,067 | 2, 
143 | Commissariat buildings, two sheds for draught bullocks and a shed for 11 elephants | 975 987 - - 
WoRKS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE: 
Pt f Works costing 1,0007 and under, each, and not forming portions of projects\| _ Ds 477 ss Pa 
; oslo detailedabove i= + (ES NE ne OPES See Ser em i: 
y Lworks costing 2507. and under, each - - - - os hale = 2 Sait = 3,593 _— a 
| Total BRITISH BURMAH - - - £.| - - 21,488 —_ a 
ASSAM. 
‘ WoRKS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE: 3 
145 | f Works costing 1,0007. and under, each ee ates ve ey ep ela ce -| - = 1,020 — _ 
i ‘Minor works estimated to cost 2507. and under,each- - - - - =| - - 697 — etl 
Toran Assam - - - £. | - - 1,717 — — a 
by BENGAL. j 
; WorKS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE: 
146 Works costing 1,000 7. and under, each - - - - - - - -| - - 455 — 
{ Minos works estimated to cost 2507. and under, each - - - - - foe - 549 — 
ToTAL BENGAL - - - £.| - - 1,004 — 
NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. sari i 
; WoRKS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE: | ; 
ye ‘147 ) Minor and other works - - = = = a Ss 5 = a Suilhors ne 2 924 ae 
rf PUNJAB. 
fis) ABBOTTABAD: 
as 148 | Lines for a mountain train battery (Native) and stables for 88 mules - -  - 3,690 320 3,301} 3,621, 
; Dera Ismait Kuan: 
Spurs and Protective Works for Protection of Cantonment from Destruction by 
the Encroachments of the River Indus: i i” 
149 ae outlay on works completed - = - - : ij 2 zi 5 giao - & s 3,771* 3,771 
Current outlay on protective works from new encroachments a ieee sei om te ce 11,267 5,114 16,381 
DeERA Gazi KHAN: ; 3 
150 | Re-roofing right Native Infantry lines - - - - - - - - = 2,740 1,270 547 1,817 
WoRKS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE: 
Works costing 1,0007. and under, each, and not forming portions of projects 
151 1 detailed above - apr vnc oe - La ai st 7 3,027 = + 
Works costing 250 /. and under, each - - Es = = a 3 = el a 2,662 Te ee 
TOTAL PunsJAB- - -£.| . - 18,546 | — ek F. 
MADRAS. j 
BANGALORE: 3 ® ; 
152 | Project for supplying Bangalore with water - - - - - - = o 30.938 ‘ , . : 
158 | Project known as the Racecourse Barrack Scheme, consisting of buildings for a 3 Ie 28,208 28,366 | 
regiment of European Cavalry, two batteries of European Artillery, additional | I 
accommodation for European Infantry, hospitals, provost guards and cells, 162,981 4,590 165,736* 170,326 
recreation-room, and canteen - - - - - - - - = ~ [ 
154 | Buildings for Commissariat Department, consisting of soojee mill and bakery, | = 4 
quarters for two cantonment serjeants, and slaughter-house - - - - 16,791 793 15,792 | 16,585 
. BELLARY : ; a 4 
155 | Improving the supply of water for drinking purposes - - e - - - 14,163 511 909 
156 | Barracks for sa dee troops, consisting of an additional block and band barenck | ; TLAGT obs Tia 
for European Infantry, 11 ranges of quarters for married men, hospital for} 45,314 067 
females, and other works war Me? AM ae Wks eng ae Ra Oe f 3 G0 SByA57 10 con ; 
Carried forward - - - £.}] - - 11,667 Seay a 


* Shown in Accounts of previous years under “ Other Works,”—Military, Miscellaneous Public Improvements, and Agricultural. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. qW 


48.—Detailed Account of Expenditure on Military Works, for the Year ended 31st March 1876—cont. 


a a aaa aaa aaa TI, ES TR a (cm mt a 


Outlay in Outlay Total Outlay 
Tieenpured Year ending in each Wonk 
: 
i i OC Rew & ve 31st March | previous to 
; of Work. end of , 
1876. Years. 1875-76. 
£. £. Le £: 
Brought forward - - -| - - 11,667 — — 
é MapRAs—continued. 
CANNANORE; , 
Completing accommodation for a regiment of European Infantry, consisting of) 
family quarters, regimental school-room, quarters and mess-house for Statt- | 29,620 2,016 27,159 29,175 
serjeants, solitary cells, workshops, orderly-room, new wash-houses and im- 
proving existing ones, armourer’s shops, canteen, &e. - - @ Asari 
Completing barrack accommodation for a garrison battery of Artillery, viz., family 
quarters, hospital for male and female patients, quarters for medical subor- 12,495 1,433 11,038 12,471 
dinates, fives-court, guard-room, canteen, &c. - = - - os = C of 
MADRAS: 
a. barracks for a second battery of field artillery at St. Thomas’ 24,692 849 28,785 24,634 
ount - > Si aim) - =n = - - - os ere 
Converting Public Works’ workshop buildings at Chepauk into a military hospital - 20,800 3,005 é o 3,005 
MALIAPURAM: 
Quarters for officers at Maliapuram = - - - = - > = = - 1,866 742 1,138 1,880. 
OoTACAMUND: 
Lawrence Asylum buildings - - = - > 2 = = = z 114,940 —239 88,455 88,216: 
WELLINGTON : 
Buildings for the convalescent depot, consisting of completing unfinished portion 
of No, 4 barrack, substituting timber for asphalte flooring in family quarters 87,975 7,515 17,181* 24,696 
drainage, hospital and staff quarters, slaughter-house, &e. &c. - - - - 
WoRKS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE: 
Works costing 1,0007. and under, each, and not forming portions of a 
detailed above - - - - - - - - : = - 5,964 _— 


| Works costing 2507. and under, each - - aes = 4 = 


TorAL MADRAS - - 


BOMBAY. 
ADEN: 


Improving and renewing old buildings, &c. - - - - - - - - 4,866 2,207 
Kassaff Valley water supply project in Camp - - - - - - - 13,682 2,516 
Fortified posts, viz., several projects for the defence of the harbour, guard-room nh 

the main pass gate, and mounting ten 9-inch guns in temporary position - - 25,244 4,503 
Shaik Othman’s scheme for water supply - - - - - - - - 32,478 1,330 


- : 2,207 
10,177 12,698 


22,145 26,648» 
30,301 31,681 


AHMEDABAD: 


Buildings for European Artillery, consisting of five barracks for artillery (in which 
there has been only 1,680 J. spent) and six barracks for European Infantry, as ; 
also harness-rooms and store-rooms for artillery, lavatories, gymnastic shed, 73,426 — 594 
artificer’s shop, and guard-room, lock-up, and solitary cells for Artillery - - 

New buildings for European troops, viz., for Artillery, three single-storeyed barracks, 
each for 44 men, three lavatories, three cook-houses, and three latrines ; nal 
infantry, two single-storeyed barracks to accommodate 92 men; for both arms, ( 34,045 18,659 
school-room, privy, and quarters for schoolmaster and mistress, class A. - a 


10,344 9,950” 


- - 13,659 


BaRoDA: 


Buildings for the accommodation of European troops - - - = = = 2,882 2,018 
Temporary lines for the accommodation of a whole regiment of Native Infantry - 2,507 2,469 


BELGAUM : 


Additional barrack accommodation for European Infantry, consisting of Parraen® | 
A to K, to accommodate 296 single men, eight cook-houses, eight lavatories, eight 
latrines, 16 urinaries, guard-room, &c. - - = = - - - - 

New buildings for light field battery, consisting of three half-company double- 
storeyed barracks for 182 single men, two blocks of single-storeyed quarters for 58.549 
18 families, quarters for Staff serjeants, plunge-bath, canteen, fives-court, skittle if B 853 

alley, and other subsidiary and auxiliary works - - - - - - 


77,100 2,132 74,267 76,399 


/ 


56,809 57,662 


BoMBAY: - 


Project for harbour defences, consisting of batteries on Oyster Rock, Cross Island, 
Colaba Point, Butcher’s Island, Malabar Point, and Middle Ground; new work- - - 2 505,983* 505,985 
shops, fort on 12-foot patch, &c. - - - - - - - - =| Complete esti- 
mate not yet 
sanctioned, { 


Emergent works in connection with defence of the town and harbour of Bombay - - - 942 13,448* 14,390 


Carried forward - - - £.| - - 32,237 = = 


* Vide Note after Item No, 198, page 112. 
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112 FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE 


No. 48.—-Detailed Account of Expenditure on Military Works, for the Year ended 31st March 1876—con##) 


Outlay in | Outlay Total Outl| 
‘ on } 


i 
v * 
E 3 vor pecipaie Year ending in } 
4 WORKS, Cost 31st March previous to | 
§ ede 1876. Years. 
Lea 
£. £. £. 
Brought forward - - -| - - 32,237 — 
BomBAY—continued. 
Bombay—continued. 
176 | Works connected with the Indian Troop Service, consisting of purchase of Hog 
Island, for site on which hydraulic lift is erected, works for erecting lift, charges - - 137 147,105 
for the same, and payments made in England - - - - - 2 > 
(a) This is not the whole of the outlay as certain charges, incurred in England 
for purchase of lift, are still to be brought on to Indian books. 
177 | Shelter for Native troops, viz., improvements to, and drainage of, Native Infantry 
$ oe 7,479 3,146 - - 
lines, Boree Bunder - - - - = = = = S = = 
CoLABA: 
178 | Temporary works for the accommodation of troops, consisting of six ei et igen | 
barracks with subsidiary buildings, quarter-guard, cells, and lock-up, extra 28,900 6,757 18,027 
* hospital for females, &c. - - - - - = - os a = se 
179 | New permanent buildings for European troops, viz., quarters for married men of 
the Royal Artillery, removing and re-erecting cells and their outbuildings, and 9,409 6,414 - 5 
quarters for Provost Serjeant - = ce Se - - - = ot 


DEOLALEE: 


180 | Rest-house accommodation for troops proceeding by rail, consisting of two sets of) 
buildings, each set containing 12 single-storeyed barracks for 552 men, four 
single-storeyed patcheries for 52 married men, and three single-storeyed quarters 225,989 1,324 213,760 
for 21 officers, with subsidiary buildings for all; one single-storeyed quarter- | 

_ guard and cells, mess-house, reading-room, &c. - - - - - - 


181 | Single-storeyed hospital to accommodate 30 patients, with out-offices and quarters 
for hospitalverieants Ware. 5 WY TOL Cont Os Bee 10,529 66 10,417 
_ 182 | Commissary buildings, bakery, and slaughter-yard - - - - - - 3,528 39 3,399 
DHARWAR: 
183 | New buildings for Native Infantry, consisting of quarter-guard, and cells, wells, &c. | 6,059 3,226 1,255 
GHORIPOREE; : 
184 | Paying with stone the floors of four ranges of patchery- - - - - - 2,260 1,953 ° = 
JACOBABAD: 
185 | New lines for the 1st and 2nd regiments, Sind Horse - - - - - - 9,682 836 8,720 
186 | Works for the protection of cantonment from flood - - - - = = 4,102 297 3,394 
KIRKEF: 
187 | Ordnance works at Kirkee and Puna, consisting of cartridge factory buildings, and 
works comprising gunpowder factory and residence of Agent; converting Puna 294,971 8,416 262,317 
Arsenal into a gun carriage factory, quarters for overseers, &c. - - - - f 
188 | Buildings for a company of European Sappers and Miners, consisting of accommoda- 
tion for LY non-commissioned officers, hospital with subsidiary buildings, quarter- 11,340 2,635 8,497 
guard, solitary cells, school-room, &c. = - = - - - > - - 
Mount AxBoo: 
189 | Buildings for convalescent depét, consisting of single-storeyed barracks for einai, 
and married men, single-storeyed hospital, block of Staff serjeants’ quarters, roads 79,606 806 67,313 
and paths, &c. ME RS, ha, GR I aD ei a | 
PUNA: 
QO ||) Military’ Prisom)\s. Pai st SY) So osle is e ee epe  = ie ae 20,689 8,960 6,240 
: PURANDHAR: 
af 191 | New buildings for European troops, consisting of one single-storeyed barrack ah 
os 32 men and two non-commissioned officers, canteen, school-room, cook-room, 5,082 2,300 2.042 
i Privy, reccwewey | lee ese 8B = ree Seb ee ere if : P ‘ 
: TANNA? ; 
192 | New Native Infantry, rendalls - - - - - - - = - - 2,891 2,000 - - 
WoRKS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE: 
Works costing 1,0002. and under, each, and not forming portions of projects ea 
193 detailed above - - Vie a Oey = a . . E é M7 ? Ph - - 13,703 _ | 
Minor works costing 2501. and under, each - ay - Sg See ite z 11,023 Ps a 
fa. eae erties 
_ 101,275 — 
Deduct,—Outlay against Contributions - - - - - - Si ees |: 1,048 a = | 
ToTat BomBAY - - -£.| - = 100,227 can a | 


ite e cases of items aoe (*) the difference between outlay shown in Account for 1874-75 and previous years and that now chown 
as outlay in previous years, is due to sums charged in Accounts of previous years as minor works, being properly debited i sent| 
' Account to the projects to which they are chargeable. ; saat iaa ne an 
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No. 50.—DETAILED ACCOUNT of ExprenpiTuRE from ImpertaL Funps on Civin Boi.pine 


for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE | 


B Outlay in Outlay 4 al 
E Ristingated Year ended in 7 4 
A WO ae: Cost 31st March | previous | each Wi 
fs| of Work. end of | 
2 1876. Years. 1875-1 5} 
COORG. £. es £. 
1 | Constructing offices for Assistant Superintendent, Assistant Engineer, and een cinak 2,743 628 1,890 
Conservator at Mercara - « - 2 - - a pe 
Add—Outlay on other and minor works, as per "Afecount; No. 5b - = = 51 _ 
TotaL Coorg - - - £.| - = 679 _ 
HYDERABAD. 
2 | Public Offices at Bolarum - - - = = vs - 3 5 - - 3,240 1,043 2,155* 
Add—Outlay on other and minor works, as per Account, No. 51 - rail an is % 3995 — 
ToTAL HYDERABAD ‘- - - £.| 7 = 3,038 — 
RAJPOOTANA. 
3 | College for Native Students of Rank, known as the Mayo College Buildings at Ajmere : 
Main Building : ‘ % 
Compensation’famland) = wWe= We! Se) oe ee ee Se ae 577 - - 565 
Collaxe building == + = A 4 Bs s ‘ s z 6,600 — 2,174 2,174 
Park roads and boundary mults wise Gk kee Byes oy Nat 1,579 265 989 
Planting trees a er Se ee eer a c pa peol etre i eo 835 19 249 
Cost of silver trowel for laying foundations Ai rth ne bs Sali 4 15 3 = 15 
Principal’shouse - - - - = = = = 2 = = 2,639 1,533 719 
Residence for Head Master - - - = = - - = = 1,199 464 494 
Residence for Pupils: 
Residence for 12 pupils of British Province of Ajmere and Mhairwarra = - 3,610 . 1 8,604 
Ditto - ditto - for Marawar State (from contribution) - - - 3,511 1,419 1,468 
Ditto - ditto - for OdeyporeState - (ditto) - - - - 3,602 546 2, 831 
Ditto - ditto - for Bikaneer State - (ditto) - - - = 633 158 595 
Ditto - ditto - forBhurtpore State- (ditto) - - - = 638 852 308 
Ditto - ditto - for Ulwar State - (ditto) - - = 2,857 1,522 - 
Outhouses to Head Master’s quarters and pupils’ residences - - 1,436 383 : 
29,231 4,488 14,011 
4 | College at Ajmere for Native Students: - SAR SS 
Main building ea net Ts PIE Ce rahe ee NEN CS pars 4,104 = - 3,916 
Completion of ditto - = - - - - ce =- = = < 73 - 73 
Dormitories for Native students - - - = -.-5= 2 = « 946_ 92 845 
Improving the approach roads SOR SaaS tT rapt Le lean ah Coie! cattle ited Er 32 2 Says 32 R 
5,155 92 |: 4,866 
5 | Court-houses : wae i 
Court-hovse at Ajmere - 2 cE = = 5 - 5 & s = 8,299 3,613 4,513 
6 | Jail Buildings at Ajmere: 
Original construction  - - = 3 = 2 “| NS = = Ms 3,978 - - 3,978 
Enlarging building so as to accommodate 400 persons - - = -— - 3,491 16 8,426 
Sundry petty works - t - “2 - = 2 J = = eS 585 - 5 427 
Twelve additional solitary cells - = = = - - = = = 251 - : 232 
8,305 16 8,063 
7 | Providing Offices and Quarters for Officials of the Public Works Department at ee 
Mount Aboo: 
; Offices : 
Office of Examiner, Public Works Accounts = - - - - - - 859 - - 858 
Additional room to Superintending Rares Office - - - - 28 - - 27 
Dwelling-houses : 
Dwelling-house for Buperaten ag Engineer and eae Public Works | 
: 1,300 | - . 1,140 
epartment - - - - - - - - -f 
Dwelling-house for Examiner, Public prosks Accounts - - - - 924 - - 1,017 
Ditto - for Accountants - - - - 1,142 - 1,251 
Substituting a tiled roof for a thatched one of the Superintending Engi- “1 989 321 5 4 
neer’s house - - - - - - - - - 5 Crass : 
pny | t 
586 321 4,298 4,614] 
Add—Outlay on other and minor works, as per Account, No, 51 Sut ris - 2,236 = —' 
Deduct—Expenditure from Contributions - - - = 


ToTraAL RAJPOOTANA - = 


MILITARY WORKS. 
8 | Construction of Roman Catholic Chapel at Rawul Pindee - . = 
Add—Outlay on other and minor works, as per Account, No. 51 


ToTaL MILITARY Works - - 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
9 New Telegraph Office with subsidiary buildings at Jubbulpore = - 
Ditto - - ditto - - ditto - at Khundwa - - 


Add—Outlay on other and minor works, as per Account, No. 51 


ToTAL CENTRAL PROVINCES - - 


* The previous outlay was met from funds of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. 
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60.—Detailed Account of Expenditure from Imperial Funds on Civil Buildings, for the Year ended 


® 31st March 1876—continued. 
Estimated 
WORKS. Cost 
of Work, 
- ; Fs 
=| | BENGAL. £: 
10 | ‘Mint and Currency Buildings at Calcutta: 
Vs ‘| — Quarters for European ‘mechanics in the Mint PRE SP US ec E- 9,839 
ai A range of godownsinditto - - - - - - = eae 1,231 
ey Two water-closet priviesin ditto - - - - - = a - S 296 
| Erecting gas-furnaces and pepe sou in Mint - - - =i 8 ans, 20,242 
| Chimney inditto- —- oes) ae eae eee a a 2,050 
he Additions and alterations to Mint workshops =) = i. a = 2 3,345 
| Store-shedsinditto - - - - = aaa ie = es 497 
| Alterations to Assay Office - - = Ae a Meteor) th ea da 383 
y 37,883 
al ‘Telegraph Buildings : 4 
4 New Machine-room in the Telegraph Storeyard at Dhullundah_ - -  - 601 
1 New Telegraph Office ae (including cont of and) at Calcutta - a 64,014 
re Supplementary works for ditto - - BEA ae ENG defeat 1,858 
of Internal fittings for ditto - - - - - - > - = 4,239 
i] Telegraph bungalow with out-office, J aibiguees Sai i Sia beta igey tI) 1,101 
r a New Telegraph building at Saugor - - - - - - - = 2,642 
4 i ——— 
7 q 
Aut (Opium Buildings : / —— 
xe - Constructing No. 15 Box-shed in Opium Factory, Goolzarbagh - - = 931 
| Reconstructing Sheds 6,6,and 7inditto - - - - - =- - 1,462 
il Water-supply in factory buildings - - - - - - - = = 1,464 
‘ Constructing No. 9 Box-shed in ditto - - - - - = 1,358 
“ad _ Constructing South Assamee-shed in Opium Building at ‘Bankipare - = 425 
Bois Demolishing and reconstructing the verandah of the Soars td Agent’s 537 
¢ Office at Bankipore- = - See hon\ te com; Be feel cael, 2 ae oy tues jbo yaa 
18 Postal Buildings : SS 
New Post Office, 4th Class, at Suree  - - - - = « = = 8362 
a Ditto. - = = 5 - - -Bankipors,.- - - - - = = 875 
mi 6©=6-*sMitto.«3C- - Sth@lass,at Sewan - - ‘- = = = = = 282 
Reconstructing Post Office at Balasore - - = S ~ = 142 
A Latrine on the Water-closet system in the Post Office, Calcutta - = 510 
Offices of Supreme Government, Calcutta: pe ae 
Repairs to Loudon’s epiess on purchase for Government of India Secretariat, i 4.980 
Calcutta - - - - - - - - - ea a ‘ye 
Further repairs to ditto. - - - - - - - - = = 341 
Block of Bath-rooms to ‘ditto - - - - - - - = 362 
Record racks in ditto (Home Department) <4 ee ee ka ay eee OS 899 
Coaverting Nos. 10 and 11 staircases in ditto into office-rooms - - - 330 
Latrines for Europeans and Natives in ditto - - cin a 277 
Additions and alterations to the office of the Sdereiary to eye aR of 1.416 
India, Foreign Department - + - - - - - 2 
7,907 
5 | Museums : 
: Imperial Museum, Main Building, Caleutta shag Sognk'wih from ee Sat Sey 100,000 
Gas, water, and punkah fittings - - = = 5,932 
Grant from Imperial Funds to Deposit Account of ahorial Museurn - -| - c 
105,932 
16 | Viceregal Residences : 
Laying down marble flooring in South Entrance of Government House - - 833 
A new roof over the South Ball-room of ditto - - - - - 2,334 
Renewal of certain doors in ditto - - - - - - - - 795 
Laying down water-pipes and hydrants in Government House Cinctonnd! - 461 
Marble flooring on the South-east Verandah - - - - = = = 
Laying down marble in South Verandah in lieu of Chunar Stone - - 282 
P Decorative painting and gilding 3 in ditto - - - - - - - 1,037 
f Furniture for ditto - - - s - = = < nafs a 
Platforms and surface drains sound the bomaniow, and kitchen - - - 339 
6,081 
Monuments: 5 a em —— 
| Removing the late Lady Canning’s Tomb from Barrackpore to St. Paul’ 1.503 
, 


Cathedral at Calcutta, and erecting a similar one of Carrara marble 


Deduet—Expenditure from Contributions - 


Add—Ontlay on other and minor works, as per Account, No, 51 


TOTAL BENGAL 


£. 


P 2 


* The previous expenditure of 1870-71 of 74 1. was not brought forward in the Account of 1874-75. 


Outlay in Outlay 
Year ended in 
31st March previous 

1876. , Years. 
£. £. 
6 9,006 
- 1,202 
= 289 
43 19,749 
- - 2,113 
1,418 1,848 
163 334 
356 - - 
1,986 34,541 
562 - - 
5,782 58,072 
1,290 - 
1,436 “ - 
672 460 
1,808 586* 
11,550 a 
- = 826 
609 204 
= 1,137 
- 1,183 
115 - - 
287 - - 
1,011 pa 
351 a = 
— 719 
123 159 
270 - - 
343 190 
1,083 = 
- - 3,323 
323 - - 
286 - F; 

3 = 835 

- - 298 

- - 247 

- - 1,221 

609 5,924 
2,849 99,540 
903 771 
10,520 _ 
14,272 — 
374 400 
1,264 641 » 
738 - 
427 = 
256 - - 
1,037 - e 
4,069 b ie 
337 - - 
8,502 1,041 
1,525 26 
40,538 a 
3,822 = 
36,716 = 
4,706 — 
41,422 a 


‘ 


Total 
Outlay 


on 
each Work to 
end of 
1875-76. 


102,389 
1,674 


s 
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No. 50.—Detailed Account of Expenditure from eeneca Funds on Civil tid fas the Year end 
31st March 1876—continued. 


5 Outlay in Outlay qT 
a eI Estimated | year ended in 
‘ A WORKS. Cost 81st March | previous | each Sif 
§ Sh Mars 1876. Years. ee 
Pa 
NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. £. £. £. 
18 | Postal Buildings : 
Banghy Transit Office, Ghaziabad- = - SU ee = ealiag % a ped ABs 
Constructing Post Office at Bijnore - - — = ae ag ps aa 390 5 
Constructing Post Office at Budauno RS an ee ee mn ma keh 48 4.850 9 
Parcel Office at Railway Station, Allahabad - = Rive te ic 50 2 ie 
— 5,844 — 
19 | Opium Buildings: Rae Rm H 
; Constructing a new Opium Godown at Basti - - - - = + =i) = 973 - 
Constructing a new Opium Godown at Kasya Gorukpur - - - ce ates 107 ie 
E Constructing Chest Godown at Ghazipur - - = iS - 2 = 1,282 690 583 
oh Constructing Trash Godown in Opium Factory, ditto - - = - 1,467 801 417 
— 2,571 _ 
20 | Civil Engineering College Buildings at Roorkee: : Seow ares T Gia ; 
_ Corrugated iron-roof on new Class-room, Thomason College - - 2 + 341 - - 521 
Re-thatching and robunine etnuneye, Students’ aearterss 1st and Ai Departs! 1.577 i “s 1.363 
ments ditto - = =i Z ; 
Rebuilding outhouses bttached to the Prineipal'’s and Ist ‘Depart tube Students’ 9.443 " 2.467 
/ _ bungalows, Thomason College - - - Shab - z $ 2 
Constructing a new barrack for the secornmodation of Students of the Guide \ 628 a Ks 654 
Corps, Roorkee - - - = 3 3 = = = iy has j 
Constructing two Class-rooms in the Thomason College-  - - - = 1,161 741 400 
Re-roofing lower subordinates’ quarters - - - - e - - 2,252 1,801 209 
8,402 2,542 5,614 
21 | Customs: —— 
Constructing Customs Kutchery at Agra -  - - - = - 4,087 2,024 e Es 
22 | Mint and Currency ; : Ss aan 
Additions and alterations to Fort Treasury at Allahabad HT seas as 1,299 455 896 
ne Wa bee ans Os = 
Add—Outlay on other and minor works, as per Account, No.51 -| — is 2,471 ee, 
ToraL NoRTH WESTERN PROVINCES - - - £.| — 4 ~ 15,907 — 
PUNJAB. 
23 | Government of India Buildings at Simla: 
Purchase of Observatory Hill Estate, at Simla = - - - - - 2,000 2,000 5 * 
Purchase of five houses on Peterhoff Estate - - - 5 3 = 6,000 5,905 - = 
; oe |e 9,905 [i hie er 
Add—-Outlay on other and minor works, as per Account, No.51-| . ~ eal 1,412 are 
————— ae - ij 
ToTAL PungaB - - - £. | - e 9,317 pa i, 
BOMBAY. 
24 | Patri Railway, connected with the Salt Department : 
Preliminary expenses - - - - - - - - - - = 901 - - 901 
Payments for land - - - - - - - ~ - - - 2,903 - - 1,676 
Construction of line - - - - - - - - - - 15,002 533 14,622 15,155 
Ballast and permanent way -  - 7 ba oes uueuitaas 4) yates: 60,336 1,534 49,728 51,262 
' Stations and buildings - - - - - - - - - - - 8,615 1 1,647 
Plant - - - - - - “ 5 - = = = 5 = 3 =, ‘i < 3 38 
Establishment - - = - = - - - - - - - f| - - 4,337 
Contingencies - - - - * = = e3 = 2 By Bs \ 6,051 bs Ke 367 
Generalistores: y=) Weta eb SiR tae hao ge lee ee et at lige = —18 5,757 
88,808 2,050 79,073" 81,123 
Drivers’ and firemen’s quarters at Kharagore - - - - - - 805 5 704 
Engine running-shed - - - - - - - - - - 712 .° 69 569 
Siding engine-sheds; ges = = = Gem) els ai) et gle Sie ae ae 198 59 32 
90,518 2,188 | 80,878 82,561 
: 25 | New Buildings for Salt Establishment in the Uran Taluka - - - - - 1,614 1,168 - - 1,168 4 
, = | 
26 | Mint and Currency Buildings at Bombay : 
. Additional rooms for the Assay Office. - - - - - - - - 1,077 1,117 - - 1,117 
' ~  . 27 | Postal Buildings : 
Post Office at Bombay - - - - = -=- e- = Se eep Whe, 59,999 56 62,494 62,550 
Ditto - stables - ae eT ae Pee I 6,062 - - 6,392 __ 6,392 f 
66,061 56 68,886 68,942 
28 Telegraph Buildings : SS TS = 5 
Telegraph Office, Bombay - - - - - - =f an a - 24,584 - - 24,469 24,469 
Furniture for ditto - =e = = - - - - - - - 181 - - 145 145 
i" Signallers’ quarters = - - - = = - - - = - - 12,352 3,828 1,989 5,817 
37,117 3,828 26,603 30,431 
Add—Outlay on other and minor works, as per Account, No. 51 | - - 4,558 oe tan 
Toran BomBay - - - £. |) - - 12,905 - — 


* Excludes 1361., being capitalised value of rent of land lost from land taken up for work. 
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No. 54.—DETAILED ACCOUNT of ExpEenpiTuRE from IMPERIAL Funps on Roaps and 


other Works of CoMMUNICATION, for the Year ended 3lst March 1876. 


Estimated | Expenditure | Expenditure Ex pee 
; WORKS ‘ost in Year ended in ie onal ° 
a i 3 3lst March pees Work to end 
g of Work. 1876. Years. of 1875-76. 
= 
CENTRAL INDIA. £. £. £. £. 
1 | Road from Jhansie to Nowgong, 483 miles long, on an average width of 25 feet) i. 
| with bridges, having an ageregate waterway of feet - = os -f becca Tg08 35,581 37,489 
2 | Nowgong and Sutna road, 116 miles long, with bridges, having an aggregate | 
ie waterway of feet. This road is a continuation of above road, and from 80,379 8,110 57 ,088* 65,198 
| de Sutna it extends to Jubbulpore - eae Penney Gk tee eae 
‘8 | Gwalior and Jhansie road, 62 miles long, .and of an average width of 2534 feet, with | ; 
i _ 142 bridges, having an ‘aggregate waterway of 1,697 feet - - - = -f Nef a 34,104 34,628 
4 Road from Saugor to Banda, 60 miles in length, in three sections; the 2nd Section 
: from Matund to Chutterpoor, 19 miles with three bridges; 3rd Section from 
| Chutterpoor to Oongur, 17 miles with five bridges, and the 4th Section from 38,781 = 33,955 33,997 
| Oongur to Heerapore, 24 miles with road chowkies and a causeway - = = 
Note.—The Ist Section of this road is under the Government of North 
Western Provinces. 
Nowgong and Sreenuggur Loop Line, 20 miles long, on an average of 30 feet wide, 
with 48 bridges. (This road connects Nowgong with the Banda and Saugor 10,986 97 10,521 10,618 
road) == - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
‘Sutna and Bela road, 23 miles, through the Rewah territory, with 47 bridges - 11,950 4,323 3,916 8,239 
Road from Mhow to Neemuch, 169 miles long, passing through the territories of 9 
Holkar, Scindia, Dhar, Joursh, Rutlam State, and Sillana State - -  -f| 120:728 7,258 94,248 101,501 
Note.—The northern portion of this road has been transferred to Rajpootana 
\ in 1872-73. 
sata pas pean eae bungalow i Gambier Be Mes 2 a ae N Sauce 725 = 724 793 
Improvements and completion of Agra and Bombay road, 458 miles in length, on 
an average of 25 feet wide with 112 bridges, having an aggregate waterway ot | 
13,028 feet, commencing in Central India at Jajow, 19 miles from the British 430,433 344 342,291 342,635 
cantonment at Agra. It runs through the Native States of Dholepore, Scindia, | 
and Holkar, and terminates at Bhoregurh on the Khandeish boundary - - 
(a) This amount excludes the outlay on works forming portion of this road com- 
pleted previous to 1862-63. 
0 | Road from Jhansie to Seepree, 61 miles long, on an average of 27 feet wide, with 
bridges over the Rivers Ungoory, Kusnai, Pahooj, and Sowrah, and a causeway 29,364 286 26,580 26,866 
4 over River Scinde - - - - - - = = - - - - [ 
|| Indore, Mhow, and Khandwah road, length 91 miles, on an average 24 feet wide 
- | with’ 25 bridges. having an aggregate waterway of 2,141 feet - - - ‘ 99,456 186 82,714 82,900 
' ; f ssi be FF) ree 
“asia bce een rnd, 25 pales fone, BasenE aeroneh ze pegries of sauiia 17,877 2,817 2,491 5,808 
3 | Dhar and Ghatta Billod road, 12 miles - - - - - - - - 7,866 4,112 2,188 6,300 
4 | Improvements to the 2nd Section, from Bhind to Chumbul river, of the Gwalior 4.767 2.808 J 
and Etawaroad - - - - - - - - - - - - ’ ? 1,051 3,859 
5 | Minor works estimated to cost 250. and under, each - - - - = =] = - 1,049 = =: 
) — 33,908 _ —s 
6 | Less Outlay from Contributions and Cess Funds included above - - - -| - 11,380 —_ <3 
ToraAL CENTRAL INDIA - - - £.| - - 22,528 — = 
ann ERINRDn RnR nee EERIE ieeemempeemeeee 
RAJPOOTANA: 
8 | Agra and Ahmedabad road, consisting of subsidy to Jeypore State for construction 
of roads passing through that State, Kishengurh section of road from Jeypore 
frontier to Kishengurh frontier, 17 miles; Ajmere Ist Section from Kishengurh 
frontier to Ajmere, 125 miles ; Ajmere 2nd Section from Ajmere to Mungleawas, 
163 miles; Ajmere 3rd Section from Mungleawas to Beawr, 7} miles ; Burpass 130,690 813 77,394 78,207 
Section, 10 miles; Marwar Ist Section, 30 miles; Marwar 2nd Section, 26¢ 
miles; Marwar 8rd Section, 43} miles; Serohee Ist Section, 22} miles ; Serohee 
2 2nd Section, 24 miles, with staging bungalows and bridges - - - 
9 | Mhow and Nusseerabad road within Rajpootana agency, cons‘sting of Ajmere section 
from Nusseerabad to Kharee River crossing, 27 miles, Maywar Ist Section fom | 
Kharee River crossing to Bheelwarra, 40 miles; Meywar 2nd, 8rd and Tonk 
Sections from Bheelwarra to Nianugeur village; Meywar Section fair-weather 121,289 212 74,019 74,231 
: roads and permanent roadway passing through the territories of Scindia, 
: Jowrah, and Holkar, with bridges and-staging bungalows - - - 
) | Links of Mhow and Nusseerabad road, vid Sreenuggur link on the North, Deolee 
link line on the South, and Oodeypore link line on the West - -  - at 41,558 826 27,824} 28,650 
1 | Other Works estimated to cost 1,0007. and under, each - - - - =9)| hae Z 944 ee. a 
; x eb ba 
TOTAL RAJPOOTANA - = = &£. = 2,795 _ = 


EY 


* These roads were previously shown together. The difference between the amount shown in the accounts of 1874-75, as expendit 
: = ure ther 
» the end of that year, and the total of the two sums here brought forward, results from certain minor works being now debited ta the roads. wi 
{ The corresponding amount shown in the accounts of 1874-75 erroneously included outlay from contributions, which is now excluded, 
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No. 54.— Detailed Account of Expenditure from Imperial Funds on Roads and other Works of Communicati 
Year ended 31st March 1876—continued. ee 


i 
2 Estimated | Expenditure| Expenditure 
E 2 Cost in Year ended in 
4a WORKS. 81st March | previous | 
g of Work. 1876, Years. of 
s 
3 : 
COORG: £. £. £ 
22 | Road from Bangalore to Mangalore vid Mercara, with branches northward - Bese a 340 18,683* 
23 | Road from Bangalore to Camnanore - = Clb Hate ae ee % eS alt De - 7,249 27,759T 
TotaL Coora - - - &. pes 7,589 = e 
INSPECTOR GENERAL, MILITARY WORKS. 
%6 Works connected with experimental steam train for postal purposes, Rawulpindee - 6,929 951 6,009+ 
27 | Other works estimated to cost 1,000 7. and under, each - - - - - Belek 3 126 es 


ToraL INSPECTOR GENERAL, MILITARY WorRKS - - - £. put 1,077 Re 


* The difference between this amount and that corresponding with it inthe accounts of 1874-75, is due to certain minor works being n or 
e 


debited to the road. ; : 
+ The sum corresponding with this in the Accounts of 1874-75 was erroneous, the correct amount is here brought forward. a 
+ Shown against Postal Department in the Civil Accounts, of previous years, : 


No. 55--DETAILED ACCOUNT of Exprnprture from IMPERIAL Funps on REPAIRS 
Roaps and other Works of ComMUNICcATION, for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


Expenditure Expend ad 


w in Year ended _ | in Year en 
Oe See Bist March Be oe atts! 31st Ma: 
1876. i 


RAJPOOTANA. 


Agra and Ahmedabad Road - - - - 
Mhow and Nusseerabad Road - - - - 
Mount Aboo Roads - - - - - - 
Roads in Nusseerabad Cantonment - - - 
Minor repairs estimated to cost 250/.jand under, ) 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


Agra and Bombay Road - - 
Mhow and Neemuch Road - 
Indore, Mhow, and Khundwa Road 
Dewas and Oojein Road - - 
Jhansie and Gwalior Road - 


' 

1 

t 

Laoad 
Pes 

= 5 
3 


each ; i. y Jhansie and Seepree Road - — - - 
Torat Raspoorana - - - £. Jhansie and Cawnpore Road = - 
Jhansie and Nowgong Road - 
CooRG. Banda and Saugor Road - - 


Fort Road - - - = 
Seepree Loop Line - -  - 
Nowgong and Srinaggur Loop Line 
Nowgong and Kalingur = - - 
Sutna and BelaRoad-  - = ~- 
Nowgong and Sutna Road -_— - 
‘Agra and Morar Loop Line - 
, eae repairs estimated to cost 250/..and under, 
each. 


UN Tee ame | ! een | ee ee ee | 


Bangalore-Mangalore Road, 82 miles - -  - 
Bangalore-Cannanore Road, 78} miles- - - 


Deduct, Expenditure against Local Fund 
Grant-in-Aid - - z 3 3 


Tota Coora - - - &. 


PUNJAB. 


Lie Wanda oe ed er eh at its Less Outlay from Contributions -  - | 
Toran + - \'.¢, |") 256mm 
GRAND TRUNK ROAD. a 
Repairs and Maintenance of Grand Trunk Road : 
Open Line Division - - oh gout aie 
Chenab Division - - = alee eee 


{10,429 
Deduct, Expenditure met from Deposits , 
being a debit to Public Works Depa 9,059 INSPECTOR ae MILITARY 
ment, Punjab - - ee ea 5 


Totat GranD Trunk Roap - - - £, 1,370 Repairs to steam train buildings - - e ey 
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Taio. 56.—DETAILED ACCOUNT of Expenpiture from ImpEertaL Funps on Works of 
5 _ MiscetLanrous Pusiic IMPROVEMENT, for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


| Estimated Expended Expenditure Jsahaps eek 
oa in Year ended in 
A WORKS. eee 31st. March previous Reap ae d 
of Work. 1876. Years. of 1875-76 
4 

} - PORT BLAIR. cae £.. + Ea £, 
j Works estimated to cost 1,0007. and under, each a aie i een marae a - 2b _— — 


BRITISH BURMAH. 
)Oyster Reef Lighthouse - - - - = ; - - - 58,270 7,932 49,881* 57,813 


BENGAL. 
Works estimated to cost 1,0007. and under, each sore oe = st as —98 ee 


MADRAS. 
Coal-boring operations at Bedadanur Sean art oe 


| Coal-boring operations at Nandigawa 


| Lighthouse Paeeeomone = = =" = = 

Milimonworks ~~ - -) = - roe ss 

‘ Toran - 

BOMBAY. 
edb Works, Kurrachee : ; 

rere et ee et 430,889 1 405,865 405,866 
Bar dredging - = - OT eS ae Ne ame ee 38,163 1,987 34,221 36,208 
Dredging the mouth of the upper channel leading to native jetty 917 900 z - 900 
Improvements tonewchannel - - - = - 368 267 ie 267 
ean, ort 419 165 274 439 
Toran - = - &, 471,256 3,320 440,360 448,680 


SS 


* The expenditure of previous years was debited to Provincial Services. 


No. 57.—DETAILED ACCOUNT of Exprenpiture from IMPERIAL Funps on Repairs to 
Works of Miscettangous Pustic ImprovEMEnt, for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


Inland Improvements. Aid to Marine Navigation. 

PROVINCES. ; be | TOTAL. 

1. amma Valais Harbours. Lighthouses. Sr ering ahaa Obelisks. 
£. £. ee £. £, 

tish Burmah See eee Pah ean a malnies * - - 292 4 292 
wal = - if = - 2 = = a ee = - = = = 368 101 469 
ag 
eee | cea ate : 262 : 262 
OS Ee a son ied éj 2,389 184 


‘ 
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GENERAL AND POLITICAL. 


Military Central | } " 
Works. faais. Coorg. Hydrabad. | Port Blair. : 
DIRECTION. £. £. £. £. Ba 
Chief Engineer and Secretariat. } 
Inspector general and assistant Se ree ee: ol foe ee 4,685 = ao is a 
Chief engineer and assistants - - - - - 7 7 = 3,856 3,446 = aay ate Nn? 
Upper subordinates - - - - - = - = = = Say ee nas: ea 
Office establishment - ey ult tg) AO > 3,956 1,6 3612 380 ss - 
Travelling allowances See Wo aetna co eS by 493 "122 e bate elf 3 
Contingencies = 9 = ee ot bien =. ee 453 126 = - = = 
Toran - - - £.| 18,448 5,306 380 | - : | é 
Superintending Engineers. | 
Superintending engineers and assistants - - - i = > 16,886 = - = - 946 - 
Upper subordinates - - - = : = = = = = aes al as ae car 
Officovestablishment = 0-2) <0 = =) =a nh = =e 4,249 - - - - 450 = 
Travelling allowances missile obama sl) ayaa ime cet li 1,474 - - - - 8 
Contingencies = Sore =) ere a = te in 1,394 za - - = 70 = 
Local allowances - - - = = o = - O Silky Ge - 3 - = = = i 
Tora - - - £.| 24,008 | - I ie 1474 Pg 
i Totan Direction - - - £. 37,446 5,306 380 | 1,474 - } 
‘ CONSTRUCTION. 
Engineer establishment consisting of executive and assistant engineers 65,299 9,381 570 3,508 587 
Upper subordinates consisting “of sub-engineers, supe, aud | 22.179 3.913 414 816 1,088 
overseers = - - - - - - - 4 v 
Lower subordinates consisting of sub-overseers and pdieeisveyou - 5,222 1,915 290 174 - 
Petty establishment - - - = - - - - - - 4,028 1,482 100 223 72 
Office establishment, including accountants - - - - - 17,703 1,808 377 1,387 708 
Medical establishment - - - . - - - - -| - - [= - - - - - - - 
Local allowances = = 5 2 . = = 5 3 i eS S 2 ra bs ts i ja 
Travelling allowances - - - - - - - - - 9,381 3,528 952 265 45 
Contingencies - - - = - = - = > - - 4,310 702 sow 25 189 17 
Special allowances’ - - - - - - - - - -| - ay ee Sgt is) Bre - - 334 
Toran ConstTRUCTION - - - £. 128,115 22,729 2,728 6,562 2,801 
ACCOUNTS. 
Examiners, and deputy and assistant examiners - - - - - 2,520 861 - - A417 - 
Accountants - - = - - - - - - - 3,732 1,334 - - 277 96 
Clerks and office servants - - - - - - 1,299 277 180 136 - 
Travelling allowances - - - - - - - - - 162 201 - - 28 - 
Contingencies - - ot is - - - - - - 634 96 - - 48 - 
Local allowances - - = > a = - - - ry o 2 - - - - - 
ToTaL AccouNTS - - - £ 8,347 2,769 180 906 96 
Collection of revenue - - - - - - - - =| - - - - - 2 - - « = 
Conservancy, police, and navigation establishments - - - = — —_— — — 
‘Civil Engineering College, Roorkee - - - - «= = = pu as a rhe aa 
ToTAL AMOUNT AUDITED - - - &. 178,908 30,804 3,288 * 8,942 2,897 
Add—Charges of previous year disbursed in 1875-76 - == 143 — _ - — 
174,051 30,804 3,288 8,942 * 121897) 
Deduct—Amounts charged to other Provinces and Departments, 32 
and charges not paid during the year - - 99 
GRAND ToTAL - - - £. 174,019 30,705 
Distribution of Grand Total to the several Funds concerned. 
Umperial Funds, Ordinary : ; 
Buildings and roads - - - . - & S 6 174.019 28,197 
Irrigation - - - - - - = = 3 Elia petite ats Biot ye 
Civil Engineering College - - - - - - -.- — — 
Collieries - - - - - = = 5 Ci eiaye Z 5 = 
Provincial services - - - - = - - - 3 ct eT ee = es 
Irrigation, extraordinary - - - - - - - 5 pes ae 
Contributions, local funds, deposits, &c. = - - - - - - 2,508 . 
Tota, ~/- - £.| 174,019 30,705 | 


SL 
* Represents total amount paid, not total amount audited. 
} Thus made up—Warrora Colliery - - - - £. 3,215 
Satpura Coal exploration - - 522 


es : ints cp Pee 


a” ’ 7 . a: 
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a) 


igptic Works DEPARTMENT during the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


eae fees RAJPOOTANA. 
; CENTRAL BRITISH 
= OupH. ASSAM. 
tention. Total. PROVINCES, BURMAH. 
5p £ Eg £. £ 
= = ites - - | - - = 3,358 4,016 
4 é = a We = : 2,288 1,954 
e “ 2 s Saale = : 340 224 
- - - - = E 660 235 
fe = coars - - my i. - & 6,641 6,429 
ee 586 4,827 2,019 : “ BA tec - - 2,233 
” 130 1,172 2,298 A F rae 2 : 982 
en 51 461 61 = = eee - a 95 
e 65 581 85 & = E e 2 150 
pe: = ie (tre - sili ae s ane = = = = 241 
ee — |— ——_|—_—— | -—— _———_———. 
ie Pe 7,041 4,388 = = - | - - 2 3,651 
Ps 782 7,041 4,388 6,641 6,429 3,651 
5,813 | 1,581 7,894 10,2038 10,274 14,619 7,934 
1,482 351 1,833 1,678 5,675 6,339 2,209 
* 697 388 1,085 1,307 1,619 2,200 929 
533 149 682 292 791 ¢ 806 1,217 
1,329 461 1,790 3,405 3,963 8,710 2,532 
A is aekes 3 2 Ke a 3 : 260 i ais 
‘ 5 ee be 5 AY lig _ z é a ilee = =! |= - = 2,830 
1,455 640 2,095 2,394 3,691 4,148 2,944 
411 130 541 654 823 797 482 
healt ees oh gy ok Eee Sa TD SARE efermer SNE ve Sotle 
11,720 3,700 15,420 19,933 27,096 32,614 21,077 
960 | 121 1,081 812 1,875 1,860 660 
| 1,070 134 1,204 739 1,563 1,385 976 
| 243 30 278 646 627 588 285 
60 a 67 28 123 161 136 
! 255 383 288 73 820 176 138 
i ce - | - - - | - 2 - | - - - | - - - | - - = 410 
\ 2,588 325 2,913 2,298 4,008 4,170 2,605 
a z z | = = S : a ay z 2 118 | pu 
j 20,567 | 4,807 25,874 *26,619 37,863 *43,218 27,333 
fi 20,567 4,807 25,874 26,619 37,863 43,218 a 27,333 
| 1,118 : 2 : 1,118 : : : 1,983 2,318 Ss 
Ss eo | eee ee ————————EE———ee a eee 
19,449 4,807 24,956 26,619 35,880 40,895 27,333 


9,476 1,276 
5 7,950 ae 
12,938 20,066 26,035 
d 513 #12,499 : c 2 3,403 ~ 92 


| i | 


26,619 


¢ Excludes 157., being outlay on Establishment from Municipal Funds, 
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FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE 


No. 58.-—Detailed Aceount of apabpis Coke on Establishme 


Contingencies - 


Presidency and local allowances 


Presidency house-rent 


Contingencies - 
Local allowance 


Presidency house-rent 


DIRECTION. 


Chief Engineer and rererarat. 
Insp2ctor General and assistant 
Chief Engineer and assistants 
Upper subordinates - 
Office establishment - 
Travelling allowances 


CONSTRUCTION. 


Superintending Engineer. 
Superintending engineers and assistants 
Upper subordinates - 
Office establishments - 
Travelling allowances 


ToTaL- - 


Toran DirEcTION - - 


f 


\ 


Engineer establishment, consisting of executive and assistant engineers - 
Upper subordinates, consisting of sub-engineers, supervisors, and over- | 


seers - - 
Lower ditto - 


Petty establishment - 


Office establishment, including accountants 


Medical establishment 


Presidency and local allowances 


Travelling allowances 
Presidency house-rent 


Contingencies - 
Special allowances 


Accountants - 


Clerks and office servants 
Travelling allowances 


Contingencies - 
Local allowances 


Presidency house-rent 


Collection of revenue 


ACCOUNTS. 
Examiners and deputy and assistant examiners 


Let, Renee oe Noes 1S | 
Ca Re ee ie me Ses ae 
Let Jot Dee! diets Soe heey eet} 


ToTAL CONSTRUCTION - - 


ToTat Accounts - - 


Conservancy, police, and navigation establishments - = 


Civil Engineering College, Roorkee 


- = 


Toran AmMounT AUDITED - - 


Add—Charges of previous year disbursed in 1875-76, and elsigges) 


for establishment for works executed by other depart- 
ments 


Deduct—Amounts charged to other provinces and pi bali (nie 
and charges not paid during the year - - = - 


Distribution of Grand Total to the several Funds concerned :— 


Imperial Funds, Ordinary : 


Buildings and roads 


Irrigation - 


Ciyil Engineering College 


Collieries - 
Provincial services 


Irrigation, extraordinary - 


Contributions, local funds, deposits, &c. 


Light railways - 
Local loans - 


Granp ToTAL - - 


' 
ep weary 
ret yak a beet [oP 


ToTAL - - 


7 es 


16,093 
7,376 


109,734 
27,404 


160,607 


16,093 

44,079 51,455 

: 109,734 
84,139 84,139 

By cae 27,404 
128,218 | 288,825 


* Exclusive of 868 /., share of Provincial Establishment. 


35746 


18,234 
35,588 


54,189 


113,876 


95,491 


2,119 - 


59,544 


155,035 


BreneGau. Norra WESTERN Pro : 
ao Irrigation. Total. wee di rigiseine ay 
£. £. £. £, ee 
~15 208 4,466 9,668 } 13,181 4,952 | 18,12 
-| © 7,247 2,853 | 10,100 4,467 2,955 
164 209 373 2,160 691 
a 693 633 1,326 1,104 1,092 
: 572 10 Bea WN ys) tke 
: 115 233 EC: ie ee - 
- £.| 13,993 8,404 | 22,397 | 20,912 9,690 | 30 
-| 9,086 Boy ae Ge Ce cy a 8,159 
a hay 9-6 3,555 Ode | so 2,081 | | 
: 707 348 er ee 786 
: 656 606 TO Bue eek 243 
‘ We Bye eh a 40. )|. 2). 3) 
‘ 157 150 307°] =) > | = nn 
| : 
= g. |"Spape7 12,705 "| 26,939 | -" - | 11/969) eae 
- £.| 28,220 | 21,109 49,329 | 20,912 | 20,959 | 41,871 
46,992 39,896 86,888 34,681 50,477 85,158 
~}) 24,520 | 22,430 | 46,950 9,623 8,846 | 18,469. 
- | 3,995 5,646 9,641 2,910 7,191 | 10,101 
2,038 4,734 6,772. 1,206 3,487 
-| 12,998 | 11,135 | 24133 8,710 | 11,058 | 19,768 
a tegapigege 1,856 1,856be| 288c 1,536 
-|.. 2,264 571 2,835 - hi = ee 
-| 14,705 | 14,457 | 29,162 9,018 | 11,594 | 20,612 
2 931 238 1,169 |} = + | ~~] oa 
-| 2,703 2,188 4,891 1,990 2,993 4,983 
eS - - - ei} - - = es - - - ° 
- £.{ 111,146 | 103,151 | 214,207 | 68,138 | 97,182 | 165,320 
8 igi ee) ae ar 3,696 1,911 1,860 3,771 
sof 0 :6y@ebde lp ert 6,414 2,492 2,631 5,123 
ay ae Ca ee es 2,884 1,045 615 1,660. 
i rele ie ies 421 169 26 
- ASOT a aes 328 175 72 
i s99 | + $991, <het = oe i 
: 501 501 - dest 
og | RGR Te tee tas 5,792 5,204 | 10,996 
| 2.6410 4,571 | 10,981 | -'. - | 27,981 } 97,981 
at kata 1,836 1,836 3,112 3,709 6,821 
oe ee OE i 
- £. | 160,919 | 130,667 | 291,586 | 115,320 | 155,035 | 270,355 
zl) 160,919 | 130,667 | 291,586 | 115,320 | 155,035 | 270,355 
312 2,449 2,761 144g ho Ge 1,444 
. ¢, | 160,607 | 128,218 | 288,825 | 113876 | 155,035 | 268,911 | 


268,911 | 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, FOR THE YEAR 1875-76 


Mapras, BompBay,. TorTa., 

aS Publi age as ue H 
Irrigation. Total. Works. Irrigation.| Total. woe Trrigation.} Total. a Irrigation. Total. 
£. Z£. £. £. £ £. £. £. £. £. £. 
— Sa Be lass aN fe Wee = 3 - | - - | - = 4,685 | - - 4,685 
4,925 9,738 6,086 2,672 8,758 5,109 3,961 9,070 49,067 20,976 70,043 
- - | - =| ane - =F - = 412 192 604 412 192 604 
3,535 7,936 4,255 631 4,886 5,712 727 6,439 36,267 10,701 46,968 
454 787 22 75 97 49 563 612 3,907 1,992 5,899 
374 1,003 388 140 528 327 174 501 4,615 2,413 7,028 
co See te SEAS Enea MES =a - | - - | - s 572 10 582 
- elie = Sie ay by as =i | = - | - -|[- - | - - 115 233 348 
9,288 19,464 10,751 3,518 14,269 11,609 53617 17,226 99,640 36,517 136,157 
— 
10,047 17,609 30,112 |. - a 30,112 9,549 2,356 11,905 82,684 29,144 111,828 
201 201 | - = = - : : 1,896 16 1,912 1,896 217 2,113 
3,194 4,844 9,281 £ e 9,281 2,815 928 3,743 26,185 9,888 36,073 
734 1,143 3,379 : 4 3,379 1,260 196 1,456 7,803 2115 9,918 
615 996 T1527 | Ve 2 1,182 177 81 258 4,581 1,610 6,191 
- -|- - | - - | - - | - -|- Spal - 319 = < 319 
- A rehe Sih lige - | - -|- - | - ahs : 157 150 307 
| 14,791 24,793 43,924 - e 43,924 15,697 3,577 19,274 | 123,625 43,124 166,749 
24,079 44,257 54,675 3,518 58,193 27,306 9,194 36,500 | 223,265 79,641 302,906 
= — J 

| : 
| 24,419 43,550 67,969 37,522 e 2 37,522 49,890 20,617 70,507 |° 321,692 | 156,121 477,813 
i 12,188 16,025 32,624 | - . 32,624 29,148 8,470 37,618 | 145,488 52,285 197,773 
i | 5,664 8,903 96. alae es 96 5,807 2,136 7,943 30,400 21,025 51,425 
i 8,094 9,531 5,169 | - e: 5,169 1,764 1,628 3,392 21,158 18,092 39,250 
| 10,314 16,314 18,828 | - e 18,828 17,879 6,641 24,520 | 101,337 39,609 140,946 
2,444 2,444 een eal oes OU ee ih = = 308 308 260 6,144 6,404 
Bs ett dyin sual a5 HS =A i= aye Sonate 5,094 571 5,665 
10,945 17,847 19,259 = 2 19,259 14,324 8,947 23,271 93,006 46,583 139,589 
ot See, 2 Eee 54 cll Moe ae if ae ee - = hie= - 931 238 1,169 
2,524 3,884 aed Vig y 1,757 1,772. 1,296 3,068 17,992 9,131 *| 27,123 
z | es = |= 2 Ee Sys oa | a ‘ 2 HS 2 Oey INE te = 334 
95,723 | 142,917 | 115,255 | - - | 115,255, | 120,584 50,043 | 170,627 | 737,692 | 349,799 | 1,087,491 
1,884 2,957 ee Nae a 3,652 SRA en 2 3,214 23,011 3,865 26,876 
3,415 5,075 8,444 | - = 8,444 7,293 - z 7,293 37,475 6,180 43,655 
1,408 2,494 2,491 4 é 2,491 2,880 ( 2,880 14,667 2,053 16,720 
162 254 61 E 4 61 ABV. ol ees £ 431 2,073 195 2,268 
220 345 - 381 2 x 381 211 2 z 211 2,960 325 3,285 
as Syed) ee SS |hes ES |r oats hears Sy Sie ae ae Z 1,309 = E 1,309 
Spa Ways Sani pats Ee 5 Sl RE: = aS =) Wien is 501 rs - 501 
4,036 7,089 11,125 15,029 |. - = |} 16,029 14,029 | - 2 14,029 81,996 12,618 94,614 
ann oe 17,488 | 17,4335]. - 2 UI eye ies etal ene fos 1 1 6,528 49,986 56,514 
= i 360 360 | - 3 10,616 10,616 ial e alk oe = 3,112 16,521 19,633 
. ir ere nile ean) aie Saal ee Se ae ee Se es - 17,366 = = 17,366 
71,408 | 144,684 | 216,092 | 184,959 14,134 | 199,093 *| 161,919 59,238 | 221,157 |1,069,959 | 508,565 | 1,578,524 
13,764 | - ¥ 13,764| |= eth ie SAR a 2,881 139 3,020 16,788 139 16,927 
85,172 | 144,684 | 229,856 | 184,959 | 14,134 | 199,093 | 164,800 59,377 | 224,177. |1,086,747 | 508,704 | 1,595,451 
ie Bie age ae eae aes Pelli 3 2,588 2,804 5,392 || 9,962 5,253 15,215 
85,172 | 144,684 | 229,856 | 184,959 14,134 | 199,093 | 162,212 56,573 | 218,785 [1,076,785 | 503,451 | 1,580,236 
7,146 | - 3 7,146 17355.) = B 17,355 42,678 | = 2 42,678 | 345,121 H = 345,121 d 
m Z 82,329 82,329 58,043 12,071 70,114 4,432 47,474 51,906 77,801 | 286,251 364,052 e 
7 A Mises oe ss hay a a ae aoa een : - Sais = 18,234 | - : 18,234 
a EE = Ss 2 et ye a Hu « S - - - - - - - 3,737 - - SMBvE 
50,049 | - = 50,049 52;861 | - s 52,861 96,344 |. - a 96,344 | 425,594 |! - ; 425,594 
= = i} 43,730 43,730 13,014 ane e 13,014 | - - | 9,099 9,099 13,014 | 196,512 209,526 
Pi 27,977 18,625 46,602 43,686 2,063 45,749F | 16,5414] - é 16,541 ise 848 20,688 209,636 
fe ee Giare Se ig as Meanie 7 |e Ev a - | - - | - - fat - - 2,119 
q i Sales ates é. ae | 4 SYP Val ls = : 2,217 Dip es = 2,217 
85,172 | 144,684 | 229,856 | 184,959 14,134 | 199,093. | 162,212 56,573 | 218,785 |1,076,785 | 503,451 | 1,580,236 


Represents total amount paid, 


(d) Thus made up— 


not total amount audited. 


£. 
Military - - 275,798 
Other services - - 87,557 
£, 363,359 
As above - - 345,121 
Civil Engineering College - 18,234 
£. 363,355 


(e) Capital - - 


Revenue 


Ordinary agricultural work 


sn 
euaTaOt 
- 218,13 


+ Excludes 14,7517. expended on petty establishment, debitable purely to local funds, 
+ Excludes 5,630 /., being charge for establishment employed on purely local works. 


5 
9 


- 70,898 


£. 364,05 
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GENERAL AND POLITICAL. RAJPOOTANA, 
DETAILS. - ce ‘ 3 

= iI 3 4 2 a 

S a rs Se Ee 

2 0 ce | lane” | Sol er seen 

Sl se | By ae es tae a ee 

x iS) Ss) q Ay a | om 

NEW SUPPLIES. £ | £ | £) £ | £ | £) &) f. 

Surveying and mathematical 2 
feasinonis oe cero 12 6 9 275 eN26 os 

Machinery, including navi-) 2 3 be x ft 
gation plant an et aif 7 aoO een 

Tols- - - =  -|9,587| 931] 93 |1,565| 182| 3386 | 59| 395 

Pinte se tm SON ee omen IR |) et Oe ter lee 

Office furniture - - - | 400 51 2 66 - {110} 48) 158 

Camp equipage - - - - - - - = - = - 

Live-stock - - - - 73 - 5 - = = = = 

Rolling-stock for railways of i if z s > _ i us 
canals - - - - 

Miscellaneous - - - - - - - c = = - 

RR ite £. |7,355 | 994 | 106 4,083 | 470 | 701 | 107 | 808 

PLIES. - 
Repairs and tees from = OD 
eae a 2,667 | 453 372 | 105 | 125 | 182 | 257 
ade 10,022 | 1,447 | 106 | 4,455 | 575 | 826 | 239 | 1,065 
Contribution for work 
executed by P. N. S. oe a . 4 i BS a 
Railway on Jhelum 
and Lahoreroad  - a ae A 
10,022 | 1,447 | 106 | 4,455 | 575 | 826 | 239 | 1,065 
Deduct— 
Write-back from tools ~ ee LS es 2s 3 = 
and plant to stock - 
ToraL - - - £. {10,022| 1,447 | 106 | 4,455 | 575 | 826 | 239 | 1,665 
DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL. 
Ordinary Imperial Publie 
sonnel Sens \ 10,022 1,447 | 106 |3,840 | 575; - | - | 827 
Irrigation : 

Capital, extraordinary - = - - - - = - - 

Capital, ordinary - = - - = = - - = - 109 

Revenue - - - - - - - - - - 117 

Ordinary agricultural nit i s e a x 19 

works - 

Debited to Native States - = - - - - - - 
Provincial services - - = - = 615 es us = é 
Local - See. te dS - — - = - - - - 
Famine Relief Works - - = - = = = = = ea 

ToTAL - - - &. |10,022|1,447 | 106 |4,455 | 575| - | - | 1,065 
* Thus made up—Buildings and roads - 


Coal operations 


rl 


FINANCE AND REVENUE “ACCOUNTS OF THE — 


CENTRAL Bri? 
Cups. PROVINCES. Bur) 
a a a | 
sy Cio ae 5 | 
= 8 5 8 EF |s 
2 3 ; 2 3 = 3 | ae 
2 : 3 2 : s a eo 
e. E eer| £148 | eee 
£. 2. ewe £. £: | £ £. Nees 
62| - | 62] 95| -| 96] 597] - 
wile Hel ee | a 
In- | 
559 | - | 559| 447 -174 29 cadet Lob 
Plant. 
~ 12 f= lags7) = 11,687] eco 
58 | - |. 68| 82] =| 52) oe 
m| - | 7)) =.) =|) = 
750| - | 750 |2,481 |-77% | 2,257 |3,194 |155 | 3,84 
G6 | ote hoo GB SBS ian | 898 | 4a] - 
816| - | 816 | 2,824 |-774 | 2,650 | 2,625 |155 |3 
si6 | — | 816 |2,824 L174 | 2,650 | 3,625 |155 
sie | — | 816 |2,824 |-r74 | 2,650 | 3,625 |155 
* 
i ce ee fh 5g3  e 
eee koe et = | ee eae 
f 
at -< \ea70.| uh ee 4) Sa 
2 a 37 = = = es a 
= cilia fi 818 Muir ae = | 2860 | ae 
eet eer atel 
a tree ge Oe 
——=-= 8,589 


ee ee 


Se ee 


es ae 


cee ar 


Pay 


—= 


- 4 s 7 . ‘ r A ‘i 


on 
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OOLS and Pxiant for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


: NortTH WESTERN 
SsAM. BENGAL. 7 PROVINCES. PUNJAB. Manpras. BomBay. TOTAL, 
a Z : g/4 : 
a A ‘ 5 , 3 3 8 3 : 3 ; 
= = § = & = g a Abies: a g 
8 2 3 : =I ¢ a 2 € fe a s é ; = = 3 
s a So 3 ES = 3s 3 & 3 3 a bo 3 eS Bp a 
er eee eth | BP A) Be) Boh ae le bool ele | Bop & 
£. Lh £ a £ £ £. £ & £ £ £ £. £ £. Ss £. 
163 531 = 531 | 881 = 881 152 = 152 772 | 1,074 | 1,837 |2,911 | 4,688) 1,887] 6,525 
5 
¢ 8,253 | 4,920] 8,178 | 550 703.| 1,258 280 21 301 | 1,148 - 578 | 578 | 9,711 | 6,222 | 15,933 
=) ; 
232 818 Ss gig | 979 = 979 580 = 580 | 5,872 | 4,991 | 1,919 |6,910 | 22,172 | 1,959 | 24,131 
267 @ ff = 86 86 139 26 165 | 9,630 |1,252 | 267 |1,519 | 17,421 379 | 17,800 
77 176 eS, 176 | 770 = 770 264 = 264 8386 | 218 | 436] 654] 3,115 484 | 3,599 
6 a e “4 277 ie 277 2 a 2 —19 | 127 53 | 180 489 53 542 
ee. ok ” e = 2 = = Al = = ~ - 193 - 193. 
3 a BSN: =, = 986 | 986] —- 21,146 | 21,146 = - = = - 22,132 | 22,132 
a es 15,928 | 15,928} - | 18,682 |13,682|; - 22,721 | 22,721 = = = = = 52,331 | 52,331 
152 4,778 20,848 | 25,626 |3,457 | 15,457 118,914 | 1,417 | 43,914 | 45,381 | 18,239 | 7,662 | 5,090 |12,752| 57,789 | 85,897 143,186 
488 1,184 a 1,184 | 668 | 10,304 | 10,972 503 | 5,045 | 5,548 | 9,203 | 1,960 | 426 | 2,986| 18,618 | 15,907 | 34,525 
640 5,962 | 20,848 | 26,810 | 4,125 | 25,761 | 29,886 | 1,920 | 48,959 | 50,879 | 27,442 | 9,622 | 5,516 |15,138] 76,407 | 101,304 | 177,711 
i = = 4 a = = 170 = 170 - - - - 170 = 170 
640 5,962 | 20,848 | 26,810 | 4,125 | 25,761 | 29,886 | 2,090 | 48,959 | 51,049 | 27,442 | 9,622 | 5,516 [15,138 76,577 | 101,304 | 177,881 
S$ vw be = = = - |-2334 - |—2334 - - - - |—2334 - |—23834 
| 6 hi 5,962 | 20,848 | 26,810 | 4,125 | 25,761 | 29,886 | —244 | 48,959 | 48,715 | 27,442 | 9,622 | 5,516 |15,138| 74,243 | 101,804 | 175,547 


29,886 48,715 | 27,442 


y Excludes 307. expended from municipal funds. 
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134 . FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE == ———[Part | 


/ 


No. 60.—ABSTRACT ACCOUNT of the PO ors and ExpenDITURE for a 
Sratz Rainways included in the Abstract of RevENUE and OnpInaRY # 
Exprenpiture of Inp1a, for the Year ended 31st March 1876. © : 


Amount. ToraL. 
A RECEIPTS. 
Sa Srarzt Raiiways. % 
Gross Traffic Receipts from the : 
Calcutta and South Eastern Railway - - - =~ = 
Nulhattee - - - - - - - = Z < 
Rajpootana - mie - - - -_ + a 
Holkar -. - Pas - - - = = b 
mais: Wardah Valley - - = 3 2 4 2 a iF 
jc Punjab, Northern - - - = ke hag BS 24 
3 Tirhoot - - - - - - - rs i : 
; 289,512 
; Granp TotaL - - - £, 289,512 


EXPENDITURE. 


Stare Ratiways. 
Workiug Expenses : 


ae Calcutta and South Eastern Railway - rs e iS 5 


Nulhattee - - - - - = . = - = 
Rajpootana - - - - - - - - - : 
Holkar - - - - - - = = - : 
Wardah Valley - - - - . - - > 
Punjab, Northern - aa se - - - - - 
Tirhoot - - - a a s as A ES 3 
193,485 
Capital Outlay : ¥ beat 
Punjab, Northern = Aa = ee i608 
Western Rajpootana - = - = - - - ~ 18,569 
Assam Extension Survey (Northern Bengal) saith buss . 1,164 
Hubli and Karwar - - - . = 59 
Kosi Extension Survey (Tithoot Railgey) - - Ri iar 280 
: Rangoon and Sittang Valley Railway Survey - - - 5,558 
Esl, ——— 21,228 
; Granp Toran - - - &£, 214,713 


No. 60 a.--ABSTRACT ACCOUNT of the CHarcars for Lanp and 
SUPERVISION of GUARANTEED Rattways, for the Year ended 31st 


March 1876. 
Amount. TOTAL Gane 
‘i Toran 
Compensation FoR LAND TAKEN FOR THE FOLLOWING | £. £. ‘. 
Rainways : ; 
Madras : | 
Madms Rellwayi.- 9 =8 = isa) ey 216 / 
South Indian Railway - - - - - 86,247 
36,463 
Bombay : ; 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway - - 1,982 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central Tndia Railway - 2,318 
4,250 
Bengal: ; 
East Indian Railway - - - ee 6,047 - 
3 Eastern Bengal Railway - - - - 1,713 
. 7,760 | 


i Carried forward - - - &£. 48,473 


aa 


") Part I.] 


Compensation for Land taken for the following 
Railways—continued. 


Brought forward - - - 


Punjab : 
Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi Railway = * o 
 Oudh: 


Oudh and Rohilkund Railway = = - 


North Western Provinces: 
Seinde, Punjab, and Delhi Railway - - 


Deduct Sale Proceeds of Land, the Original Cost of 
which was treated as a Charge under Compensation 
for Land for Guaranteed Railways: 


South Indian Railway - - - - - 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway - 
East Indian Railway - - - - - 
Eastern Bengal Railway - - = 3 
Oudh and Rohilkund Railway - - - 


EstTaBLISHMENT. 


Consulting Engineers for Railways and their Estab- 
lishments, Salaries, Travelling Allowances, and 
Contingencies : 


Madras - - =: = = - - S 
Bombay - - - - Bs Me raid ea 
Bengal - - = = * . = - 
Punjab - - = = = - - 6 
Oudh - = 5 (3 = = = = 


Examiners of Railway Accounts and their Establish- 
ments, Salaries, Travelling Allowances, and Con- 
tingencies : 


Madras - - - - - - - - 
Bombay - - - - - - - 
Bengal - - - - - - - - 
Punjab - - - - - os - - 
Oudh - - - - - - - - 


Secretary Railway Transport Committee and his 
Establishment: 


Poets oe), ee es 
Civil Establishment : 
Madras - - - 2 : a 2 ie 


Railway Demarcation Establishment, Officer in 
Charge, and his Establishment : 


Bombay * - G a o Fs ig 
Central Provinces - = E s a 3 
MiscEeLLANEOUvs. 


Deputation Allowance of Officer employed on Special 
Duty for Cooling Railway Carriages ; 


Bengal - - . - = z es 2 


Charges incurred in the North Western Provinces in 
connection with the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Cause of the Decrease of the Traflic on 
the East Indian Railway: ~ 

Bengal) sieve ee ce 


0.93 > R4 
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No. 60 a.—ABSTRACT ACCOUNT of the Cuanrczs for Lanp and Supervision of 
GuarantTEED Ramways, for the Year ended 31st March 1876—continued. 


Amount. TOTAL. 
£ eee 
48,473 
50 
50 
820 
820 
6,168 
6,168 
55,511 
1,557 
1,000 ° 
15,910 
2,636 
3,443 
24,546 
6,129 
9,104 
9,182 
6,492 
5,206 
36,113 
2,915 
4,307 
4,492 
2,268 
1,247 
15,224 
130 
130 
81 
81 
424 
81 
505 
254 
41 
295 
Granp Toran EMAL eat 8 
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o.62— ACCOUNT showing the Appitions to TEMPORARY Dest, and Temporary DEBT 


— Nil. — 


Paid off, and the BALANCES for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


63. ACCOUNT showing Issuzrs and Payments of Treasury Nortss, and the 
a. BaLancss, for the Year ended 31st March 1876 


ings Bank Deposits = - SPOR. + fabs 


wy Notes at 4 per Cent., on account of Soldiers’ 


easury Notes at 4 per Cent., on account of Service Funds 


eapary Notes on account of the Bhonsla Family Temples 


m-transferable Treasury Notes at 4 per Cent. = - - 
casury Notes on account of Service Funds at 4 per Cent. 


easury Notes on account of Soldiers’ Savings Bank 
Deposits, at4 perCent. - - - - - = 


asury Notes at 33 per Cent., on account of Soldiers” 


Amount, Issues Payments Amount, 
Ist April in TOTAL, in 31st March 
1875. 1875-76. 1875-76. 1876. 
Inp1a. oN Li fe Age £. 
\ 150 = 150 “ - 150 
| 100 
ings Bank Deposits = - - = : = zt J ; , males F ee 
756,668 96,776 | 858,444 97,712 | 755,782 
31,600 2,170 83,770 150 33,620 
ota, 1 siee, | 788,688 98,946 | 887,464 97,862 | 789,602 
Manras. 
58,562 91,000 149,562 93,050 56,512 
672,640 | 110,000 | 782,640] - — - 782,640 
} 350 | - - 350 |~- : 350 
Worst <= = £, | 781,562.| 201,000]. 932,559 93,050 | 889,502 


BomBay. 


sasury Notes at 5 Ber Cent. of the Bombay Island 
Police Fund - Pi ve Ee | S5. Hs 


GRAND TOTAL - - - ¢£. 


= 


8,750 


1,528,820 


299,946 


1,828,766 


190,912 


64.—ACCOUNT of Sums received from SrRvicn Funps bearing Interest, and Repay- 
MENTs, and the BALANcES due to such Funps, for the Year ended 31st March 


1876. 


aa 

SS oe i a a 
il Fund under Rules of Ist January 1850 - - = - 
covenanted Service Family Pension Fund ce 
covenanted Service Provident Branch, Insurance Fund 


covenanted Service Deferred Annuity - 2 a 


scellaneous Service Funds - - - - = E 
Toran - - - &. 
Carried forward > - - &£. 
0.93. 
a » 


Balance, Receipts Repayments Balance, 
1st April in ToTAL. in 81st March 
1875... 1875-76. 1875-76. 1876. 

Zz. Se £. Es £. 
43,232 193,093 236,325 149,357 86,968 
434,970 44,889 479,859 10,809 469,050 
472,789 72,619 545,408 40,078 505,330 
12 2 14 8 6 
3,048 7,862 10,905 | 5,615 5,290 
344 56 400 74 326 
954,390 318,521 | 1,272,911 205,941 | 1,066,970 
954,390 818,521 | 1,272,911 205,941 | 1,066,970 

Ss 
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No. 64.—Account of Sums received fro 


/ 


FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS, OF THE 


such Funds, 


Brought forward - - - 


Mapras: 


Civil Fund - - 
Apothecaries’ Fund - 


BomsBay: 


Civil Fund - - - 


Uncovenanted Service Family Pension Fund - 
Bombay City Police Superannuation Fund 


Toran 


GRAND TOTAL 


No. 65.—ACCOUNT showing Recrrpts, PayMENts, and BaLances of SAVINGS BANKs, © . 
for the Year ended 3lst March 1876. « 


=. = be 


rm Service Funds bearing Interest, and Repayments, and the Balan di é 
for the Year ended 81st March 1876—continued. 


Balance, Receipts Repayments 
1st April in TOTAL. in 
1875. 1875-76. 1875-76. 
eo C8 a 2 
954,390 | 318,521 | 1,272,911 205,941 
§7,843 150,829 238,172 180,224 
2,017 3,333 5,350 3,059 
89,860 153,662 243,522 183,283 
580,045 65,177 | 645,222 41,497 
27,921 3,838 31,759 - CS 
21,088 2,967 24,000 1,598 
628,999 71,982 700,981 43,095 | 
1,673,249 544,166 432,319 


5 | 2,217,414 


Balance, Receipts Repayments ; 
Ist April in 4} Lora. - ia 
1875. 1875-76." ; 1875-76. 
GovernmrEnT Savines Banks at THE PRESIDENCY 
owwer £. £. £, £. | 
Calcutta - - + mse ©. + 4 ) «nf 999)687)} 124,479 |/1 424,168 | ae eS OlOne 
Madras me ren ines Seta try Vl Tonic es Ea ee ee) 86,959-| 313,651 79,364 | 284,287 | 
Bombay - e 3 y u 3 - = $86,070 232,326 | 1,118,396 179,792 | 938,604 
Toran - -) - £% | 1,412;449 443,756 | 1,856,205 | 404,268 | 1,451,987 
Districr Savinecs Banks: 
Government of India - - - =) ot = - - 6,474 4,547 11,021 1,550 
-Oudh - i ‘ z . = “ é . . 18,191 8,644 21,835 3,809 
Central Provinces - & . = S z s 12,165 8,410 20,575 4,414 
British Burmah - - - - = = “ = 9,245 7,690 16,985. | 6,512 
Assam : : . e : < a “i < 6,642 4,907 11,549 8,752 
Bengal - - - - - = = - - 66,674 41,950 108,624 23,322 
North Western Provinces - ~ - a Ree ~ 28,548 19,635 48,183 13,371 
Punjab Sade ome anthony ah AW fe a 20,407 13,699 34,106 8,575. 
ora les (re 2hy 163,346 109,482 | 272,828) 65,305 
Reeimentat Savines Banks: 
Bengal Army - - - - - - - - 98,188 115,580 213,768 | 111,999 
Madeas Ariny S=°  t-""E po pew ORE 32,600 32,730 65,330 41,714 
Bombay Army - - - - - - - - 40,210 35,991 76,201 30,282 
| 
Toman - -) = 8. 170,998 184,301 | 355,299 183,945 
GRAND TOTAL - - - £. | 1,746,793 787,589: | 2,484,382 | 653,518 


GOVERNMENT OF TNDIA,; ‘FOR’ THE YEAR 1875-76. 
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No. 66.—ACCOUNT showing Receipts, PayMENTs, and Batances of PRovINCIAL 
SeRVICEs and Local Funds, for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


Balance, Receipts Payments Balance, 
1st April in TOTAL. in , 3lst March 

1875. 1875-76. 1875-76. 1876. 

£. £. £. £. £: 
ndia, General and Political - - - - - - 16,599 110,208 126,802 104,959 21,843 
a - lO - - - - - - . - 118,704 411,773 530,477 | ‘379,788 150,689 
Jentral Provinces - - = - - - - 74,777 485,197 559,974 476,002 83,972 
British Burmah - = - - - - : - - 59,817 586,234 646,051 550,358 95,693 
ue, a - - - - - - 36,616 216,361 252,977 229,722 23,255 
= - - - - - - 296,971 | 3,370,701 | 3,667,672 | 3,435,175 232,497 
Westem Provinces - - - - - - 435,817 | 1,608,165 | 2,048,982 | 1,764,527 279,455 
njab - - - - - - 141,895 | 1,031,517 | 1,172,912 | 1,181,782 41,130 
gras; - - - - - - - - - 411,859 | 1,821,024 | 2,232,883 | 1,901,599 331,284 
mbay - - - - - - - - - 503,185 | 1,658,466 | 2,156,601 | 1,738,371 418,230 
Toran - - - £. | 2,095,690*| 11,294,641 | 18,390,331 | 11,712,288] 1,678,048 


No. 67. —ACCOUNT showing ReEcErpts, PAayMENTs, and Batancrs of Deposits, for the 
Year ended 31st March 1876. 


Balance, Receipts Payments Balance, 

1st April in TOTAL. in 3lst March 

1875. 1875-76. 1875-76. 1876, 

Inpra, Genzrat AND PoLivIcaL: £. £. £. £. £. 
Miers Deyosis j-  *- te 37,761 | 142,150 | 179,911 | 189,805 | 40,106 
fadicial Depositg-  j- - 5 ® -) - 756 8,105 8,861 8,364 497 
Judicial Deposits, Port Blair - - As ae 110 49 159 75 ane 
Revenue Deposits apse Ne eae ane Rees 135 693 828 673 155 
Military Miscellaneous Deposits 2 Wich ind adie Ne 63,782 | 175,560 | 239,292 | 160,867 78,425 
Public Works Department Deposits - -  - 24,017 62,670 86,687 60,684 26,008 
Deposits, Public Works Department, Irrigation - 569 78 647 591 56 
‘Ditto - - ditto - - Railways’ - 1,747 22,325 24,072 87,735 | —13,663 
Postal Deposits - = - - - - - 2,544] - - 2,544 7 2,587 

Deposits for Loan SSE aera aa an - ° 22,511 22,511 22,511 Links 
Deposits of the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway - 2,582 1,683 4,215 1,425 2,790 
General Family Pension Fund Deposits = yee 15,677 5,968 21,645 59 21,586 
Military Fund Deposits, not bearing Interest - - - 74 WA. diac ki 74 
Military Orphan Fund Deposits, not bearing Interest 859,251 | - - 859,251 22,887 836,364 
Medical Retiring Fund Deposits, not bearing Interest 146,934 | - - 146,934 146,933 1 
Toran - - - £, 655,765 441,866 | 1,097,631 602,616 495,015 

OvupH 

Revenue Deposits- .§ - - - + - - 80,563 | 418,554| 499,117 | 420,296 78.821 
Judicial Deposits - wes igi Ae ea ees 16,628 77,480 94,108 76,467 17,641 
Public Works Department Deposits a eae: 4,182 5,019 9,201 6,178 3,023 

Deposits for Loan - - apie - “ 5 43 43 43 ae 
Toran - - - £.|, 101,373 | 501,096 | 602,469 | 502,984 99,485. 


* This amount differs from the closing balance in the account of the past year owing to the exclusion of the balances of municipalities. 


0.93. 


$2 
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_ No. 67.—Account showing Receipts, Payments, and Balances of Deposits, for the Year ended 31st March 1876—ce 


CenTRAL PRovINCES : 


General Deposits - : 2 
Judicial Deposits = x a 
Revenue Deposits - ES - 


Public Works Department Deposits 


Deposits, Public Works Department, Railways 


ToraL 


British BuRMAH: 


General Deposits - - fz ps 
Revenue Deposits - = z 
Judicial Deposits - - - - 
Public Works Department Deposits 


Deposits, Public Works Department, Irrigation 
Deposits, Public Works Department, Railways 


ASSAM: 
General Deposits - . : 
Revenue Deposits - 5 < 
Judicial Deposits - 5 : 
Public Works Department Deposits 
Deposits for Loan eat S 
Personal Deposits - = = 

Benear: 


General Deposits - - : : 
Revenue Deposits - 2 a 
Judicial Deposits - - - = 
Public Works Department Deposits 


Deposits, Public Works Department, Railways 
Deposits, Public Works Department, Irrigation 


Postal Deposits - 5 z £ 


Nortu Western Provinces: 


General Deposits - = s a 
- Revenue Deposits Be hehe 
Judicial Deposits - re a 


Public Works Department Deposits 


Deposits, Public Works Department, Irrigation 


Deposits for Loan - « . 


Toran 


Toran 


Toran 


ae 


FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE — 


Balance, Receipts Payments 
1st April in TOTAL, . in 3) st 
1875. 1875-76. 1875-76. 
a. £. £ ie) 
89.| 48,210 48,299 40,037 
- - 38,433 38,433 30,936 
82,483 76,516 | 108,999 | 90,507 
587 1,554 2,141 1,289 
404 240 644 588 | 
33,568 | 164,953 | 198,516 | 163,357 
v 
2,916 4,987 7,853 4,937 
6,818 37,309 44,197 35,075 
6,156 31,969 38,125 81,870 
11,100 8,687 19,787 16,092 
715 2,883 3,598 2,105 
141 836 977 578 
27,846 86,621 114,467 90,657 
65 |= - 65 35 
5,408 27,567 | 82,970 20,067 
vas oS 
3,645 16,575 20,220 15,636 
819 1,259 2,078 1,742 
4 8,097 8,101 7,320 
9,936 53,498 63,434 44,800 
61,402 | 214,669 | 276,071 | 209,078 6,95 
296,522 | 625,885} 921,857 | 656,771 | 265,08 
887,181 | 880,424 | 1,267,605 | 934,269 | 833,33 
—51,557 | 861,949 810,392 | 245,890 64,5 
26,680 17,645 44,825 19,197 
9,318 10,726 20,039 11,484 
49 6 55 9. 
729,590 | 2,110,754 | 2,840,844 | 2,076,628 | 763,716 
ore 2,742 2,742 2,742 | 
136,412 | 365,877 | 502,289 | 884,507 | 112,' 
88,043 | 246,126 | 334,169; 251,050 
7,467 | 92,658 | 100,125 91,9538 
2.877 15,221 17,598 6,421 
234,299 | 722,624 | 956,923 | 786,673 | 220,25 


cee a eae i > ‘- -', 
Ais air . ; 2 > 
> ot al - ! 
¥! * ‘ 
' 5 
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No. 67.—Account showing Receipts, Payments, and Balances of Deposits, for the Year ended 31st March 1876—contd. 


PunsaB : 
General Mcpenites | Se ce Ge Or 
Revenue Deposits - hy OS eax 
Mamet Deposits- = - - = = 


Public Works Department Deposits - - 
Public Works Department (Railways) Deposits 
Deposits, Public Works Department, Irrigation 


Postal Deposits - = . is = 3 


Deposits for Loan - - - - . 
Tora, - 

Manpras: 
General Deposits - - - - - - 
Revenne Deposits — - & Z Z id 
Judicial Deposits - - & 2 : 


Military Miscellaneous Deposits - - - 
‘Public Works Department Deposits = - - 


Military Fund Deposits, not bearing Interest - 


Medical Retiring Fund Deposits, not bearing Interest 


Deposits, Public Works Department, Irrigation 
Postal Deposits - - -- - - - 
Deposits for Loan | OMS Stites 


Toran - 
BomBay: 

General Deposits - 3 = = = A 
Revenue Deposits z & = : . 
Judicial Deposits - 3 = bs = S 
‘Mail Robbery Fine Fund - - -~ = 


Military Miscellaneous Deposits 
Public Works Department Deposits - - 


Military Fund Deposits, not bearing Interest - 


Medical Retiring Fund Deposits, not bearing Interest 


Deposits, Public Works Department, Irrigation 


Endowments for Charitable Institutions = 
Overland Money Orders payable - - ~ - 
Australian Money Orders payable-  - ~—- 


Ttalian Money Orders payable - - - 


Netherlands Money Orders payable - ~ - 


Munich Money Orders payable 
Swiss Money Orders payable 
Postal Deposits - -  - mi Ee) ps 


Deposits for Loar mae ees er = 


Torau 


GRAND TOTAL - 


Balance, Receipts Payments Balance, 
Ist April in TOTAL. in 31st March 
1875. 1875-76. 1875-76, 1876. 
ae 
Se £. £. ae £. 
. 92,158 726,719 818,877 726,692 92,185 
= 17,892 62,149 80,041 61,823 18,218 
- 14,801 57,882 72,683 58,772 13,911 
2 1,380 18,104 19,484 18,250 1,234 
- 1,374 3,104 4,478 3,627 851 
ee) led dod ek 307,006 129,865 137,143 —7,278 
- 39 - - 39 = 2 39 
- - - 7,658 7,658 7,658 —— 
£. | —49,497 | 1,182,622 | 1,183,125 | 1,018,965 119,160 
5 116,252 | 1,181,376 | 1,297,628 | 1,204,751 92,877 
z 69,779 261,347 331,126 246,634 84,492 
= 82,796 277,968 360,764 272,131 88,633 
= 84,379 32,214 116,593 34,225 82,368 
‘a 2,156 48,657 50,813 48,430 2,383 
= 543,995 - a 543,995 111,872 432,123. 
= 360,479 = = 360,479 68,604 291,875 
= 1,142 6,788 7,930 7,621 309 
- - - 4 4 4 —_ 
- - - 1,788 1,788 OS aes —_ 
£. | 1,260,978 | 1,810,142 | 3,071,120 | 1,996,060 } 1 ,975,060 
- 52,525 261,465 313,990 202,117 110,873 
_ 83,1 36 343,773 426,909 353,349 73,560 
= 42,031 140,332 182,363 143,510 38,853 
- 105 - - 105 - - 105 
= 70,831 163,888 234,669 163,857 70,812 
= 57,931 80,294 138,225 93,094 45,131 
= 309,195 - - 309,195 59,071 250,124 
2 80,471 - - 80,471 4,335 76,136 
= 1,273 ,054 8,327 5,615 2,712 
93,880 183 94,063 - - 94,063 
S 498 51,651 52,149 51,576 573 
= - - - - - - 5 —3 
- - - 9 9 9 =: 
= - - 9 9 9 = 
= 2 = 359 359 315 44 
= = = 21 21 21 — 
: 50 - - 50 - - 50 
= = = 445,927 445,927 445,334 593 
£. 791,926 | 1,494,915 | 2,286,841 | 1,523,217 763,624 
£. | 3,795,779 | 8,569,091 |12,864,870 | 8,750,957 | 3,618,913 


S 3 


“ae 
° 
ke 
~ 
dertient fe Mie 
a 
Lo 


£146 = - 


681‘T = . 
OSPF FFI par 
eou'ers . : 
eer i a oe 
osoTL =| 
oreies - - 
£08 - - 
Sol F1 - - 
0so‘T - . 
F9'GLB = {se 
LOL‘SES =x - 
°F 
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No. 69.—STATEMENT showing the Distribution of the Casn BALANCES. 


| Ist pil 1875 = 31st March 1876 
| (pening 3S 2 Closing 
| Balance). oo Balance). 
a | cas 
| eS a 
oe Inpra: £. £. 
: 1,369,242 1 | In the Bank of Bengal, Calcutta = - - - - - - 1,784,295 
668,378 1 | In the Bank of Madras - - - - St en Se RODE ERD 
823,373 1 | In the New Bank of Bombay, Limited - - - - = 1,429,730 
———| 3,758,160 
Es Agencies of Bank: 
1,509,071 16 Bengal - - = - - = - - - «= 1,643,769 
|| 480,415 10 Madras - - - - - - - - - - 593,497 
470,534 5 Bombay - > - - - “ - ° - - 402,697 
, = 2,639,963 
31,691 1 | Mint, Calcutta - - - - - = - - - 820,075 
3,774 1 | Mint, Madras - = = = « - - - - 1,910 
39,168 Dmmremeeboming Gans = Be he | Re SL Basgaze 
= 780,461 
District Treasuries : 
(723,877 20 General and Political - - - - - 5 = - 705,095 
| 284,316 1 Assam ye - = = “ J; Es a = 314,668 
2,500,923 43 Pema) a ie et Ow Gm me ee ae ee 9G, 976 
1,287,857 29 North Western Provinces - - - - = = = 1,620,651 
375,588 1] Oudh Peele ae ag Re RIE ea BoB 48e gee 
830,493 29 POOR CUT e hme Ss le Me ai 607.985 
292,400 18 Central Provinces Seiad ae PR eet oS a Od B48 
| 245,105 12 British Burmah - - - - - - = - - 278,208 
1,660,466 23 Madras - - - - - - - - - - 1,632,531 
1,133,469 19 Bombay - - - - - Js - - - - 1,058,671 
. —| 9,380,625 
Miscellaneous Treasuries, Civil Department, viz. Surveys, 
Customs, Salt, Opium, Judicial, Police, Forest, Marine, 
‘Money Order Office, &c.: 
81,801 = Bengal - - - - - - - - - - 41,137 
323 = Madras - - - - - - - - - - 84 
10,468 = Bombay - - - - - - - - - = 11,879 
. — 53,100 
| 3,112 210 | Post Office - - - - - - - - - - - - 3,029 
8,452 2 | Telegraph Offices - - - - - - - - - - - 12,064 
| 
| Public Works Offices : © 
| 62,148 | 68 Gomealand Poliicel’- | = -  -) 5 .- (= =. 44,091 
894 3 Assam - - - - - - - > - - 1,789 
| 32,164 85 _ Bengal - - - - - - - - - - 77,438 
45,411 39 North Western Provinces - - - - - - - 34,896 
| 1,789 a, Oudh - - - - - - - - - - - 896 
| 86,404 44 Punjab - : - - - - - - - - 45,372 
1,126 120 Central Provinces Reece mm oe Cte 2,284 
8,892 9 British Burmah - - - - - - > - - 18,962 
41,355 76 Madras” - - - - - - - - - - 48,843 
20,543 61 Bombay - - - - - - - - - - 25,672 
| — 300,243 
| 15,056 — | Military Department, Bengal - x = = - - - 13,722 ; : 
4,014 = Military Department, Madras - - - = - 4,154 
53,727 - | Military Department, Bombay - - - - - - 56,973 
: Sag 74,849 
iN 15,177,814 |: q Toran Treasuries In InpIA- - - £. 16,952,494 
i Den efits i — : 
Enauanp: 
2,796,370 1- | Home Treasury of the Government of India - - ~ - - - 919,899 


17,974,184 GRAND TOTAL - - - £ 17,872,898 
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150 | FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE — 


the Year 187 5-76 


Note.—The Accounts of Irrigation Works in Madras, Bombay, Rajpootana, and British By 


W, OUR KS" ENO P Eek A TON. = = oS 


Irrigation Works Constructed 
entirely by the British 
‘ Government, and which have British Government, and which have been less than 4 


Irrigation Works Constructed entirely by the 


been more than Ten Years in Operation. 


Ten Years in Operation. 


Gs! > 
ii d 
. Qi + 
, Cie eae ero eS 
a =) 
S 3 a & 5 g 3 3 
S Aas S 4 S ey o- Pa \S) 
on ek] = <a R dq 1 soe) 
a He a 2 3 3 a = 
S ao 8 3) >| ‘s S 5 £3) 
o 8 A, = ) = = D <q 
I.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURE: 5, 

(1) Without Interest during the Year: 255 £. £. £. £ £4 £ oe 
Ordinary ET Py Din oe i NES 504 7,911 8,415 574 | —1,982 - - 11,894 | 
Extraordinary sa eel ape 58,255 32,709 90,964 | 105,043 | 33,573 24 | 257,514 | 59,145 
Contributions from Native States - _— > — — — — ae as 
Capital value of lands used for is . = 84 84 = aq 3 1.678 i 

works - - - - - % 
ToTaL CAPITAL (without ae 
terest) expended anne the 58,759 40,704 99,463 | 105,615 | 31,591 24 | 259,192 | 71,039 
Year - - - i | \ | , 
To the end of the Year: oo 
Ordinary - = = = =| 2,854,306 /1,216,533 | 3,570,889 | 33,434 25,458 | 9,256 8,864 | 13,002 
Extraordinary Sey See etary A 391,097 | 293,179 684,276 1,621,786 | 619,172 | 169,467 |1,510,824 | 691,771 
Contributions from Native States - _— —_ — — — = as = 
1 ] d 3 a 
SE ee er nt we SOG. AON: wel aes la Seis de ae 1,121 | 1,678 | 11,180 


— | 


terest) expended to oe end 


ToTaL CAPITAL (without In-] 
of the Year - ay 


2,826,479 |1,510,104 | 4,336,583 [1,657,565 | 644,630 | 179,844 1,521,366 | 715,903 4719; 


(2) Interest on Capital during Construction : 
During the year - - - - 4 
Not calculated as yet. The whole of the interest charges, including those for the period the wo 
To the end of the year - a & were under construction, are included in the amounts entered under the Head ITI. \g 


(8) Capital Expenditure, with Compound 
Interest : 


ToTAL CAPITAL (with In- Al 
terest) expended aes el 
Year - - - 

Not calculated as yet. _— — — aoe — = 


terest) expended to a end 


ToTAL CApiTaL (with In- 
of the Year - - 


II.— REVENUE AND WORKING EXPENSES: 


(1) Gross Revenue during the Year: 


(a) From water rates and other a 
returns, excluding (6) - 3 


212,882 | 77,223 | 290,106 | 11111 | 2,298 | 5,090} 3,709 


4,549 


(6) Amount of Land Revenue estimated 
to be due to or dependent on the 62,580 16,653 79,288 | 


works - - - - - ee 


= 


4,549 | 11,111 | 2293] 5,090] 3,709 


: “Ta a ee | eS | 


TotTaL Gross REVENUE, in- : 
cluding Land Revenue (b) 4 275,462 93,876 369,338 


| —_—_ —— 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. 


xs in Beneat, NortH WeEsTERN Provinces, and the Punsap, during 
nd of the Year 1875-76. | 


bt been made up as yet; their financial results cannot, therefore, be exhibited in this Return. 


lals which do not include 
the Old Capital Outlay 
fore Improvements were 
iffected in them by the 


Inundation Canals which do not include 
the Old Capital Outlay before 


WORKS IN OPERATION. 


Minor Irrigation Works Constructed entirely by 


sh Government, but which | Improvements were Effected in them the British Government, GRAND: 
_ have been entirely by the British Government. 
ligned and Reconstructed. y Toran 
—— : f CANALS 
38 1 A ; au Biv, ! i 
g aa 5 s a E a4 |4 
3 a. 3 a . a he R in 
= it ‘a a 4 o 3 gu | SE lod 
a) 38 a3 8 oI og 5 a5 i) ag Operation. 
Eh fe 5 8 Ac A g 5 =] ts ® & 

fi Qo neo : 5 oe a 4 Ss 0 : 

3 g84 Ba a si o Fa Se il as Bo, 8 

2 peq| @2 | ee | oe Pa a 1 8 | Fal ee ee] os 

5 HOo pbs 5S & a me a) Me! AX | ms & 
Ge £. £. £. £. ee £. £. £. Se £. £. £. £. £. 
74| 2,480 | 14,704 35 | 2278) 10,658| 12,971 942°] 6,349 | ° - a “ 2 7,291 58,867 
/ | 49,184] 49,184] = - - - = = = = = ~ -|J- - 595,447 
pes ee bes _ wats bite = = a = = ek gh aie oy 
| 
: - i - 189 = 189 - - - - - sicih Daley ws 1,949 
| |S Mid SR LLL ade: Sadan iaak”) (EUROS ace seer me | ob Oe rear eae meee (eer nd es io toed —_—!—_— 
274 | 51,614 | 63,888 35 | 2,467| 10,658 | 18,160 942 | 6,349] - Ss f a 7,291 | 651,268 
293 | 232,866 | 450,659} 10,791 | 47,845 | 57,516 | 116,152 | 59,950 |121,465 | 6,997 | 7,488 | 18,888 2,192 | 216,360 | 4,444,004 
,123 199,990 | 209,113 = 3,565 Ss 3,565 = 8,562 |  - = - . 8,562 | 5,518,536 
(327 408 4,735 - 189 6 195 653 5,671 - 770 2 - 109,768 
1743 | 432,764 | 664,507] 10,791 | 51,599 | 57,522 | 119,912] 60,603 | 185,698 | 6,997 | 8,258 | 18,340 |2,122 | 289,018 10,072,328 


160,121 | * 12,140 911) 2,438 


62280 | 21,330 7,461 19,702 


8,362 | 22,140 


——— — | ——— —- —__— | ———.-. 


33,470 


1.93» 


15,489 


48,483 


63,972 


T 4 


4,580 


895 


4,730 


459 501,112 
197,545 
589 474.| 625| 16,194] 698,657 


amount here shown includes the following sums not included in the amount of Revenue in Account No. 45 3 statute labour, 8,954 7, ; contribution, 2,633], 


No. 71.—General Abstract showing the Financial Results of Irrigation Works in Bengal, N orth W 
Note.—The Accounts of Irrigation Works in Madras, Dowkay, Rajpootana, and Brit: 
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FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE © 


oe -—REVENUE AND WoRKING EXPENSES— 
continued. 


(2) Working Expenses during the Year 


e 


(8) Net Revenue during the Year : 


From direct returns only (a) 


Including Land Revenue (0) 


(4) Gross Revenue to the end of the Year; 


(a) From water rates and other direct) 
returns excluding (4) =f 


(6) Amount of Land Revenue estimated 
to be due to or eis ae on bes 
works 


cluding Land Revenue to the 


Toran Gross REVENUE, in 
end of the Year (d) 


(5) Working Seg) to the end of the 
year 


(6) Net Revenue to the end of the Year : 


From direct returns only (a) 


Including Land Revenue (0) 


II.—REVENUE COMPARED WITH CHARGE 
FOR INTEREST ON CAPITAL: 


Simple interest on capital during the year - 


Difference between Net Revenue and Charge 
for Interest during the Year: 


If credit be taken for direct returns 
only (a) 


If credit be taken for Land Revenue 
also (b) - 


‘Simple interest on Capital to end of the 


WORKS IN 


Irrigation Works Constructed 


entirely by the British 


Government, and which have 


been more than 


Ten Years in Operation. 


British Government, and which have been less than — 


OPERATION. 


Irrigation Works Constructed entirely by the 


4 


hy 


Ten Years in Operation. 


i 
a2, 
aq | gé 
a foe res 
iS) § wi 
2 ABS 
So = 
a a’S # 
tas) mea, 
35 35 
105,462 50,240 
107,420 | 26,983 
170,000 43,636 
2,330,190 | 837,479 
321,820 | 328,698 


2,652,010 [1,166,177 


1,400,983 | 612,951 
929,207 | 224,528 
1,251,027 | 553,226 
121,949 | 66,944 


—14,529 | —39,961 


48,051 | —23,308 


3 
i 2 , 
3 & 3 
“= ra - = 
Bo lomgoutog | I te 
4 3 5 o s o 
< a | “a e 3 
6 5 = S g Ep 
a is) =) a mR < 
EG. 835 Bo £. 25 oe 
155,702 | 20,762 | 16,740] 8,904] 11,548] 8319 
134,403 |—716,213 | —5,629 |—1,611 | —6,453 | —4,610| —8J,t 
218,636 |—76,213 | —5,629 |—1,611 | 6,453 | —4,610 | —38hé 
3,167,669 | 28,264 | 45,020] 15,893] 5,090] 93,764 97,5 
650,518 = a 4 £ 
oP eae ein keane i 
3,818,187 | 28,264 | 45,020 | 15,8931 5,090] 3,764 97,5 
2,013,934 | 111,162 | 68,767 | 16,988 | 11,548| 12,895| 2168 
1,153,785 | 82,898 | —18,747 | —1,590 | —6,453 | —9,181 | —128,8) 
1,804,253 | —82,898 | —18,747 | —1,590 | —6,4.53 | —9,134 | —1148,84 
188,893 | 72,472 | 28,258] 8,092] 62,641 | 30,407] 201,86 
—54,490 |—88,685 |—33,882 |—9,703 | 69,094 | —35,017 | —236,38 
24,748 | —88,685 | 33,882 | 9,703 |—69,094 |—35,017 | —236,3 
152,659 | 44,517 | 208,742 | 116,946 | 883,68 


year, including Interest for period wien 2,419,912 |1,092,827 | 3,512,239 | 365,720 


work was under construction - 


Difference between Net Revenue and Charge 
eon Interest to end of the Year: 


Tf credit be taken for direct ee 
only (a) 


df eredit be taken for Land ee 
also (6) - 


— = | | 


Ml 4,490,708 |—867,799 = 


a 


2,358,504 |—448,018 |—17 1,406 |—46,107 | 210,195 |\—1.26,077 |—1,002,40 
i 


°} 1,168,885 —5389,101 |—1,707,986 |—448,618 |—171,406 |—46,107 |—210,195 


ee 


—126,077 —1,002, 40 


| 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, FOR THE YEAR 1875-76. £53 


inces, and the Pun j, during the Year 1875-76, and to the end of the Year 1875-76—continued. 


m7 
not been made up as yet: their financial results, therefore, cannot be exhibited in this Return. 


5 mae a - - - - - =e VVOh Rake Sols NY O-PsE RAT LO: N; 


—— ~ 


anals which do not include 


the Old Capital Outlay Inundation Canals which do not include 
cy eee ehab the Old Capital Outlay before Minor Irrigation Works Constructed entirely by 
Effected in them ' 
tish Government, but which Improvements were Effected in them the British! Governments GRanD 
have been entirely by the British Government. 
aligned and Reconstructed. " Sere Toran 
ee — of CANALS 
3 Fe & 8 4 7 Se a 
LS 3 = i ‘a 3 bord 7 in 
2 se | si | 2 Sit amen Woe) ee 
‘S fi 3 BS 3 g a : 
5 Ss = E 5 2 Ps a 3 B ie aa Operation. 
F eee | (ef KA 5 5 O |) 8E) as 5 ‘ 
Bs 4 naa as me 4 Oo ae 5 og 2S Zhe 4 
23 < Ora 26 ar < a g Kai) 2 0 a3 4 
og 8 eas aS 3&5 5 5 3 > | s3|/ se | SE A 
ro = HOO be So = a fa a Ai; AS |ea a 
Bua £ £. £. Le fe £. £i £ eh £ £. 25; La 
37,516 60,543 | * 16,370 11,307 19,001 46,678 2,539 4,781 254 633 1,258 | 522 9,987 j 334,178 
63,356 | 99,578 | —4,230 | —70,396 |—76,563 | —31,189 | 1,062 |—2,790| 641 | —774| —784| 103) 1,942] 166,994 
103,484 | 161,858] 17,100] —9945| 3,139] 17,294] 2657 | —207| 4,476| —44| —784]| 108 6,207 | 364,479 
—_—$—|—$—$<—$——— —___—— | —_—-—. —_—_- OS Or ee SO ———_— ——  —— — | — ~~ —— —= 


196,550 | 69,187 | 61,802 | 327,539 | 70,422 | 68,208 | 7,831 | 2,474 | 6,463 3,628 | 158,526 | 6,825,935 


9,486 2,035,184 [3,074,670 


20,736 | 22,965 | 3,835 | 1,621 | 52,5381 = 101,688 } 3,102,815 


1,535 /1,485,585 [1,707,140 | 383,088 | 61,953 | 197,578 | 643,469 


Bn NE ———EE—— EE eee 


1,041 |3,520,769 |4,781,810 580,488 131,140 | 259,380 | 971,008 | 91,158 | 91,173 | 11,166 | 4,095 | 58,994 | 3,628 260,214 | 9,928,750 


— 


9,508 865,981 1,325,489 | *258 085) + 144,404) 213,100 | 615,589 


a a ee ee 


52,418 | 72,215 | 4,534 | 6,301 | 24,604 12.576 | 162,648 | 4,334,010 


—= 


9,978 {1,169,203 |1,749,181 | 67,535 |—75,217 | -157,298 |—288,050| 18,004 |—4,007 | 2,797 |—3,827 —18,141}1,052 | —4,122 | 2,491,925 


2,654,788 3,456,821 | 822,403 |—73,264| 46,280 | 355,419] 38,740 | 18,958 | 6,632 |—2,206| 34,990 |1,052 | 97,566 | 5,594,740 


‘ 


2,678 5,720 315 337 825 95_ 9,970 434,154 


),072 | 18,244) 28,216 


5250 | 45,112] 71,362 —1,616 |—7,910 | 326 | +517 |—1,609 8 | —711,812 | 267,220 


H402 | 85,240 | 193,642 —21 |—5,927 | 4,161 | —38% |—1,609| 8| —3,763| —60,675 


7,130 33,224 27,221 67,575 | 56,477 | 44,030 | 5,981 | 2,530 | 22,659 | 481 132,158 | 5,261,507 


| ———— 


784,621 {1,083,280 88,473 |—48,087 |—3,184|—6,357 |—40,800| 571 | —136,280 |—2,769,582 


—68,605 |—108,441 |—178,519 |—355,625 


|,164 2,270,206 |2,790.370 | 315,273 | —46,488| 19,059 | 287,844 |—77,787 | 25,072} 651 |—4,756| 11,731 | 571 | —34,592 333,233 
| amount includes the sum of 8,954 7. (value of statute labour) not taken as expenditure in Account No. 47. 
ades 138 7. on account of fees to Lumberdars and Putwaries, for fluctuating Land Revenue of Montgomery District, paid by the Civil Department. 
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IJ, REVENUE AND WORKING EXPENSES: 


FINANCE AND REVENUE ACCOUNTS OF THE 


No. 71.—General Abstract showing the Financial Results of Irrigation Works in Bengal, North 
_ Note.—The accounts.of Irrigation Works in Madras, Bombay, Rajpootana, and Bi 


= ———— 


Lower Sirhind |Swat River} Tirhoot Hooghly 


Ganges | Canal. | Canals. | Project. | Project. 
J.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURE: 

(1) Without Interest during the Year: £; £. Ea £. B55 
Wrdingiy=: Ul <2 ket BE a ie = 83 - 18,280 6,761 
Extraordinary - - - - = - a = 252,287 148,468 - - - = es 
Contributions from Native States - : - = ta ce - 89,958 - - - - = 
Capital value of lands used for the works - - = <4 - - 1,036 - = 4 x A 

Toran Capira (without Tngerest) expeueet : Z e334 ; 
during the Year - = 252,287 | 239,545 18,280 6,761 
To the end of the Year: 
Ordinary - - - - = = = = 5 oe - 3,536 495 39,268 14,306 
Extraordinary - - = - > = > = wa 620 750,624 6,489 | - - - - 
Contributions from Native ‘States - - - - =e 418,009 a s . 2 be 
Papital value of lands used for the works - - - -  % 169 7,329 a bs 4 Z 
Toran Caprrau (without Interest) ex vale Sars rome eae aah oo 
e the end of te Year - e x 4,789 | 1,179,498 6,984 | 39,268 14,306 
(2) Interest on Capital during Construction : | 


nonarendiGntheaveanh ine 5 f Lipa ant ole period the works were under construction, are included in the amon 
entered under the Head III. 


/ 
(3) Capital Expenditure, with Compound Interest : Ve ave 


Toran Capitan (with ape ca 
during the Year - - - 3 


Duritg the Year -  ©-) 8 eS I ee - ot calculated as yet. The whole of the interest charges, including those 


Toran Capirat (with Interest) expended to 


Not calculated as yet. - — oo “ 
the end of the Year - - Fs “3 


(1) Gross Revenue during the Year : : Joc 


(a) From water-rates and other direct returns, excluding (0) 
(6) Amount of Land Revenue estimated to be due to ie 
dependent on the works = - - - - - = ea 


Toran Gross Revenuz, including Land 


Revenue (0) during the Year - = - oy Se * = - - - - - 2 ee 
(3) Net Revenue during the Year : 
From direct returns only (@) - rr ester Bee = Pah) es is i ¢ 2 
Including Land Revenue (b) -. - 3 2 Ree Rist if A z At 


(4) Gross Revenue to the end of the Year: 


(a) From water-rates and other direct returns, excluding (6) s & 
(6) Amount of Land Revenue estimated to be due to or) 
dependent onthe works - - - - - of 


Torat Gross Revenue, including Land). 


(2) Working Expenses during the Year - .- - - -| . ‘i 5 i 
Revenue(b) - - = = = <ff - = | 


(5) Working Expenses to the end of the Year = - - 


(6) Net Revenue to the end of the Year : 


From direct returns only (@) = = = = 
Including Land Revenue (0) - - oS 


Ill. REVENUE COMPARED WITH CHARGE FOR INTEREST 
ON CAPITAL: 


Simple interest on Capital during the Year - . - - - 33;770 | 


Difference between Net Revenue and Charge for Interest during 
the Year : 


If credit be taken for direct returns only (a) - - =| —33%%0 
If credit be taken for Land Revenue also (0) oe 


—30,957 
957 


1 

1 
l 
& 
XQ 
NX 
S 


Simple interest on Capital to end of the Year, including iofetied 
\ 104,597 


for period when work was under construction - = - 
Difference between Net Revenue and Charge for Interest to end - 
of the Year : 


If credit be taken for direct returns only (@)- - - -| ~6 a os wie a 
If credit be taken for Land Revenue eT - » e mania? BBP Al ny ai oh ar a 


CANALS ABANDONED OR 


DISTRIBUTION OF GRAND TOTAL 


SUSPENDED. BY PROVINCES. 
za GRAND 
/ssaipe Damoodah Agra TOTAL North Granp 
Riwer rf a TOTAL. Canal Irrigation ToTAL Bengal. Western Punjab. ieee 
Doab Canal. : Works. Provinces. ; 
23 £. £. Ea ae Ag x: =: Bop ae 
7,153 40,313 78% = < SHE, 94,137 23,590 34,151 36,396 94,137 
—th 400,741 - - - = <5 996,188 396,154 369,687 230,347 996,188 
2 - 89,958 | - - - - - 89,958 | - - - - 89,958 89,958 
Z Z ! 3036 | - - - - 5 2,985 1,676 | - = 1,309 2,985 
7,139 532, 048 | —43 cS ce 12 1,183,268 421,420 403,838 358,010 1,183,268 
18,349 117,652 15,763 22,197 37,960 4,599,636. 146,349 2,821,010 1,632,277 4,599,636 
21,367 1,692,325 - - - - - 7,210,861 3,921,249 “ 012,721 1,276,891 7,210,861 
- - 418,009 - - - - - 418,009 | - - 418,009 418,009 
- - 9,498 | - - - - - - 119,266 5,144 105, 796 8,326 119,266 
Ne ES ee ee eee NN aS a Se he eee 
39,716 | 2,237,484 15,763 22,197 37,960 | 12,347,772 | 4,072,742 | 4,939,527 | 3,335,503 | 12,347,772 
23,043 283,386 194,683 501,112 
- - 92,281 105,264 197,545 
698,657 23,043 375,667 299,947 698,657. 
334,178 52,949 145,015 136,214 334,178 
166,934 | — 29,906 138,371 58,469 166,934 
364,479 | —29,906 230,652 163,733 364,479 
6,837,018 93,767 3,532,958 3,210,293 6,837,018 
3,102,815 | - - 592,532 2,510,283 3,102,815 
9,939,833 93,767 | 4,125,490 | 5,720,576 | 9,939,833 
4,342,302 203,455 2,017,146 2,121,701 4,342,302 
2,494,716 | —209,688'| -1,515,812 1,088,592 2,494,716 
5,597,531 saa 2,108,344 3,598,875 5,597,531 
& 

1,595 72,000 710 999 1,709 | 507,863 | 174,012 208,664 125,187 507,863 
1,595 — 72,000 —710 —999 —1,709 | —340,929 | —203,9/8 —70,293 —66,718 | —340,929 
1,595 —7 2,000 —710 —999 —1,709 | —143;384 | —203,918 21,988 38,546 | -—143,38% 

| 3,725 °6,050 194,229 5,414 17,333 22,747 | 5,478,483 774,484 | 3,020,794 | 1,683,205 | 5,478,483 
( 
6,050 : —194,229 5,414 —14,542 | —19,956 | —2,983,767 — 884,172 | —1,504,982 | —594,613 | —2,983,767 
6, 050 |—194,229 5,414 —14,542 | —19,956 119,048 | —884,772| —9712,450 1,915,670 119,048 
U 2 
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Pa 73.—STATEMENT showing the Total Amount advanced on account of GUARANTEED 
Interest to INDIAN RAtILway and other Compantss to the 3lst March 1876; 

the Ner Revenue of the several Compantss to the 31st December 1875, appro- 
priated towards the RepayMEnt of that AMounrT, and the BALANCE. 


Guaranteed Interest advanced to 
31st March 1876, 


COMPANY. 


In England. In India. ToTaL. 


Aggregate 
of Net Revenue 
Balances 
for the several 
Half-years 
to 31 December 
1875, inclusive, 
less Moieties of 
Surplus Profits 
repaid to 
Companies. 


Net Amount 


Advanced. 


£: ae ae £e £. 
nbay, Baroda, and Central India Raliwey - | 4,872,024 16,550 4,888,574 2,074,278 2,814,296 
stern Bengal Railway - - - - | 1,662,225 10,985 1,673,160 1,145,108 528,052 
st Indian Railway . - - - - - | 22,173,254 240,579 | 22,413,833 17,056,786 5,857,047 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway - - - | 18,775,926 376,588 | 14,152,514 7,603,078 6,549,436 
th Indian Railway - - - - -| 1,448,018 - - 1,448,013 482,762 1,015,251 
Madras Railway - - - - | 7,187,517 - - 7,137,517 3,114,710 4,022,807 
Oudh and Rohilkund Plea - - = =| 1,825,042 30,036 1,355,978 215,414 1,140,564 
| Sindh, Punjab, and Delhi Railway - - - | 6,062,082 37,706 6,099,788 1,008,300 5,091,488 
/ Madras Irrigation and Canal - - - - 711,785 - - GEL ,785 —40,699 752,484 
Toran - - - £.| 59,168,768 712,394 | 59,881,162 | 32,609,737 | 27,271,425 


BANK OF BENGAL. 


BANK oF MADRAS. 


BANK oF BomBAY. 


U3 


Total Total 
YEAR. Capital Interest 
Capital Interest Capital Interest Capital Interest “ : 
Subscribed. | Received. | Subscribed.| Received, | Subscribed. | Received. Scrat | aaeireds 
i Ga Li S. oe 63 ie ey se 
From the commencement up to A 
Ls a aD 220,000 = 61,875 ~ 120,000 - 401,875 2 
1866-67 - - - - - - 18,600 = 4,781 = = A! 23,381 
Torat subscribed to old Bank = 2 £.| 120,000* 
of Bombay - - - 
| y 
| 1867-68 - - - - : 18,700 - 5,344 5,000 — 5,000 24,044 
1ses-69 -. - - - = 18,700 be 5,344 2 240 ~ 24,284 
| 1869-70 -~ - - - = 14,300 - 5,625 11,000 368 11,000 20,298 
Gas bss 15,950 me 5,344 s 880 = 22,174 
1871-72 - - - - - 15,400 - 3,094 3 880 ~ 19,374 
giev2-78 = le 20,900 = 2,818 = 1,200 ES 24,913 
Mieys-74 2 ts = 16,500 e 2,531 | 13,750 | 1,860] 13,750| 20,391 
ie74-75 | - -- - “- = 21,450 = 3,938 | 80,250 | 2,482 | 30,250! 27,870 
! 1875-76 - - - - - 18,700 = 3,937 = 3,000 - 25,6387 
Torat subscribed to New Bank i 
of Bombay (Limited)  - = : esd eae ray i 2 
Toran - - - £. - 61,875 - = = 461,875 - 


* Total old Bank Shares - - -| - - | 120,000 Brought forward - - -| -  « 12,000 
| Deduct—Shares written off: Deduct—Liquidation Dividend received : 
1867-68 - - = = =| 60,000 USE a AUR GMCIes  IE 8 AN 6,000 
TS TOT at rs aes 3,000 
PelgiG-7 he ee = fe lll 48,000 DS 7172 ae n= 2,400 
| 1Si2—73) (=> Gra aeeo mien i= 600 
Wa , a 08000 phe SE ne aA 12,000 
\ Carried forward - - - £.| 12,000 Balance outstanding - - - £. ea 
‘ime "+ Sold off at a premium of Rs.31 per cent. Proceeds, less charges 4661., amounted to 78,138 7. 


all A er MMS Aa Ses A Ud Lh tc 0 yee wey . 
Shake P > A: ie ete 7 aa fact free fe aye > co 3 rae a4 * 2 
es \ . a. na eas pear : i ‘ ers. 
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No. 75.—STATEMENT. showing, with regard to Inp1aAN Ratuway and other GUARAI | 
mi the Tota, Recxerprs and WITHDRAWALS on CaPITAL Acc 


TRANSACTIONS DURING THE YEAR TO 3lst MARCH 1876. 


: RECEIPTS. WITHDRAWALS. Rzcen 
| 
, COMPANY. India. England. England. In India, 
On ‘ On For 
TOTAL. India. TOTAL. 
Refunds, | count | Refunds, mak ae Discharge hare 
&e. of &e. Stores, of 
. Capital. Se. Debentures. 
t Ge &. a ice £. fay Mp ee Le 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central 510 855 -| 185,049 | 73,171 41,387| - - | 114,558 1,672 
India Railway - } L184 2; 9 ? 3887 a] 21,672 | 
Eastern Bengal Railway -| 78,502] -  - 177 78,679 | 52,380| 80,580] - - 82,860 | 16,486 
East Indian Railway -  - | 306,874 /*1,046,890 | 1,087 | 1,854,851 | 147,293 | 218,882 | 1,220,150 | 1,581,325 | 833,990 
; tat Feet 
‘Great Indi Peninsula ail 
pote tt y 531281 | - — - 3,896 | 535,127) 170,302 | 246,811) - - | 417,118 | 405,047 
\ 4 
‘Madras Railway- - -| 194,526] 626,035 450 | 821,011 | 118,759} 85,000; 500,000| 703,759| - -- 
ae pa yagi wee 69,592 s3.| 1,583 | 71,213] 168,728]  40,498| - - | 209,156| 494,419 
Rees? ey ai al 137,613 | - - | 1,858 | 198,966] 3962,116| s5e4s3| - - | 418,549| 86,053 
South Indian Railway -| 50,485| - = - 2,029 | . 52,514] 290,817| 462,457| - - | 753,974 1,221 
Madras Irrigation and Canal | - - | - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 3,996 | 
sr AN a i ala Sega Le a ad 
Toran - - - £. | 1,550,507 | 1,678,473 | 18,430 | 3,237,410 | 1,888,516 | 1,176,928 | 1,720,150 | 4,980,594 | 1,208,084 
—— : 


£. 1,686,903. 


£. 2,897,078. 


* Includes 8,921 7. on account of premium not bearing interest. 
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MPANIES, the Recriprs and WiTHDRAWALS on Caprran Account during the Year 1875-76 ; 
(ihe 31st March 1876; and the BaLANCEs. at that Date. 


eA NSACTIONS; TO S8ilst MARCH 1876. 


Balance 
is bonT OF SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL. WITHDRAWALS, LESS ReFunps, &c. ; Amounts 
standing 
——— Advanced 
} to the 
In England, to the 
—— Credit of 
h iat several 
Debenture Stock. i ERM RS 
: Pee We eorat.) }/Ya tadia. | In Bagtand: |» Tovar, Companion, 
Debentures not Companies. 
Stock Cash heamiag 
Represented. | Received. | Interest. 
£. £. £. £. £. £. £. £. 
245,300 ifs 35,387 7,830,987 . 4,024,845 3,701,778 7,726,623 104,364 “ 
411,808 | 374,730 2,288 2,685,150 1,689,325 1,388,280 | 3,077,605 - - 392,455. 
2,884,470 | 7,500,000 | 1,500,000 | 205,339 80,572,636 | 19,512,240 | 11,043,112 | 30,555,852 17,284 — 
1,304,250 | 2,707,450 | 2,475,559 | 228,860 23,478,583 | 12,098,541 | 10,691,881 | 22,790,422 688,161 _— 
10,292,699 5,414,452 4,656,349 | 10,070,801 221,898 -- 
1,115,300 384,700 354,589 3,352 5,473,241 2,944,136 2,855,818 5,299,954 173,287 — 
11,079,640 5,699,858 4,859,734 ! 10,559,592 520,048 — 
425,000 425,000 3,659,505 1,194,169 2,173,979 3,368,148 291,357 
999,666 922,809 + 448,681 | +1,370,990 - - 371,324 
5,691,570 5,129,878 96,072,107 | 538,499,875 | 41,319,612 | 94,819,487 | 2,016,399 763,779 
Nee ye 
NET BALANCE - - -&€, 1,252,620. 


fT These sums include a loan to the Company of 600,000 7., less 228,000 /. repaid. 


y. 160 7 : TINANGE AND: REVENUE accounts or mead a } 


a 


aS 2. 


No. 76. ACCOUNT showing the Recs and CHarGES of the Pirey. CurRENC 
DEPARTMENT, for the Year ended 31st March 1876. 


RECEIPTS: . ete at ia 2 


Interest realised in the year on the Securities of the Government of India purchased 
under the authority of Section ie, Act No. XIX. of 1861,—see ae Be pee 21 » page vod 236,500 


Interest Receipts - - Se © - q : 
Rent received for a portion of the Calcutta Currency Office - - - 240 
Miscellaneous Receipts = - - - - Sy A ete vee 12 
Toran Recrrprs - - - £. - 286,752. | 
Note.—Amount of Securities held on 31st March 1876 was as follows : 
Aoent Cost Price, i 

Rs. Rs. a 

4 per cent. - - - - = a 5 - - | 5,82,74,000 5,61,80,223 —- 

4h per cent,, =e =m) ee = ee BP ee 7,56,400 7,59,805 1 

Toran - - - Rs. | 5,90,30,400 | 5,69,39,528 1 

CHARGES: 
Salaries and Charges of the several Currency Offices - - - - ~ - 22,841 
‘Repairs of Buildings and other Public Works Charges connected with the Department 368 
-Value.of Stationery supplied - - - Sy he nee Ue - - ’ 240 
Value of Printing executed by Government Press hid 2 = - - = & 908 
House, Lighting, Police, and Water Rates - - - - - = = = = 580 
fe Cost of Note Forms received from England - - - - - - - 8,495 
Pensions - - - - - - - - - - - - - = 3 163 
Service Telegrams; =) = yh ie) + ls OTR Rae, hain 4 AL one 209 
~ Purchase of Service Stamps = 3 Bra Wes = - = - Bea Bais 163 
Cost of two Tron Safes received from England - - - - here on - - 
Tota, CHaRGEs - - - £. = ee 33,582 


= 


Nur Prom? in.1875276 ces) e £. 203,220 q 
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eR ca is ESTIMATE OF REVENUE AND EXPENDIT: 
et a Srna oer eaeanal 


No. 1.—ABSTRACT ACCOUNT showing the EstrmaTEp REV 


REVENUE. ; 186-98. 


2) RR aaa oe 
land Revenue - - - Seen z ARMA ery i 4 21,503,742 2 
Tributes and Contributions - = sis Re ‘ ea 0 NY i ie eg 726,188 
Forests Ne Say Vie eee Ree meena 672,528 
Excise on Spirits and Drugs - Bk sb ate = ates Seas eval gee 2,498,232 
Assessed Taxes -  - sci Yee au ted ae e ee oe Orca hte ce Se: 510 
Customs” - - - - CR ALES fut = A E = SRA ey ae ea 2,721,389 

‘ Salt .- - TR Ee ee, SOR ent Pte ge rm ey Resor a ee 6,244,415 : 
Opium MR te eee RE aR, Ao eS 
Stamps - - - - alas, Sr ses oie fe - . a Ry ME Re farce : 
Maite OO eee OPN a ea as eee oer en 110,489 

; Pastas oii com) Luise oe) te ee, Serer ea hee ee le a 763,597 
Telegraph - Bo A Oy Oia aii oe NI oi es a 309,040 

4 Law and Justice - - - - - - = = = = es ae ir: 315,992 
Marine Bie Diet. Tae Le ee ag mails hen eee ae mah hayee ya ealieh wee eS 227,887 
Interest - - - - Sh - - - - ct ae a ii _ 561,189 
Receipts in Aid of Superannuation, Retired and Comuscmonais Allowances - - 749,166 
Gain by Exchange on Transactions ues London- —— - - - - - 2 395,365 | 
Miscellaneous - - - - ec he int = - - - - = 281,768 

- 49,383,290 48,432 
rd) Ae a ie eR ata 9d ete Me asa ae ch I eb An, CLES eh Se 1,045,612 
Public Works: 

WOpcbionary ia i) Gat Tye ee ma octet Peer ed ce live Mi erg 73,929 
Irrigation = - - - = rr = ~ _ r ¢ = . 517,720 
Railways, State - at he A Mes aie weds Sepia Zemin os 2 Beith 289,512 
i ; TOTAL - - - £.| 51,810,068 | 50,291, 
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XPENDITURE, for 1876-77, compared with the Resutts of 1875-76. 
laveane Estimate, 
EXPENDITURE. o-70. 1876-77. 
: doe £. 
leona Drawoacks - - = - - - - + 5 Os 336,324 284,200 
yments i in Realisation of Revenue : 
| Land meveniey = =) = =~ - * ry eee ee ears) Oe 2,509,427 2,483,892 
orest - - - - - - - - - - - - = - 402,520 437,198 
cise on Spirits and Drugs - - - - - - - - - - 82,855 88,064 
so Le 185,781 198,511 
PUM OB I 2 dct Divs: ey ete, Labi IN AE} Bile, hgh 00k 507,410 486,151 
se he ee te es 2,218,565 2,801,803 
ae “Lees inne aes) im 106,394 97,430 
MS se ce a 107,626 128,129 
x ) “ . a = 5 - - - - - - 822,079 $35,106 
elegraph - - - - - - - - - - - 490,624 486,677 
Howances and Assignments Teudor Treaties and Engagements - - m 1,713,724 1,678,867 
 Torat of the Direct Cltitas and Demands upon the Revenues, pega £ if a aR oe 
2 ° 9,483,279 10,001,028 
; Perec of Collection and Cost of Salt and Opium ry A tea hal tas aOR Ze aie 
ferest on Permanent and Floating Debt - - - - - - = - 5,178,108 5,420,963 
terest on Service Funds and other Obligations - - - & 4 : 5 385,860 886,702 
dministration hie - i - ° - = = ft) a i a = 1,697,365 1,726,080 
hye a 
Weeretimemis = le CCl ll le 309,399 275,197 
Ww and Justice - = Pd . = % me ted ‘a <A Se 2,336,477 2,401,274 
ae PP ee ee a 627,702 _ 562,381 
MG 158,058 161,540 
= = “ S = a = - = fs 5 S = 181,928 181,400 
plitical Agencies = = = - - = = is or ~ be = 429,535 526,084 
‘perannuation, Retired and Compassionate Allowances = - - tt ae 1,939,305 1,795,030 
bss by Exchange on Transactions with London - - - -— - - = 1,429,658 2,185,100 
Liscellaneous - sp - - - - - ? - - = = 186,761 118,008 
vil Furlough and Absentee Allowances - - - - - - = - 229,199 235,957 
llotments for Provincial Services - - Ne a i eas Ol 5,158,652 _ 5,104,410 
umine Relief - - ) - - a = = = = = 508,554 1,911,504 
Se te ee ie = em on oe bi 18,808,460 15,804,722 
ablic PE Ee Lt a en 2,824,482 2,625,840 
hilways, Guaranteed : 
| Supervision and Cost of Land - - - = 83,313 91,200 
| Guaranteed Interest on Railway Capital, ied Net Traffic Receipts * - - 975,310 420,051 
ai ways, TE RE cia De a a ee a 214,718 265,400 
f | | Toran Orpinany = - = = = £. | 49,641,118 52,149,871 
baa Exrraorpinary EXPENDITURE - =) £. 4,270,629 3,764,614 
L Mad ae Toran ExpENDITURE - - + &£, 53,911,747 55,914,485 
i ; 25. S05 ee a Estimate. . 
. See 1876-77. “i 
STIMATE, 1876-77. £ 
£. £. Income ~~ - - - - - - 50,291,713 
> ¥ ij e eek 22,300 Ordinary Expenditure - - - - 52,149,871 
: : x 5 z 4,656,886 4,686,751 __| Excess of Ordinary Expenditure over Income 1,858,158 = 
4,687,874 4,709,051 
: Income - - - - - - 50,291,713 
Net Traffic Receipts in India - - 3,712,564 4,289,000 Total Expenditure mt cmt pevwer bef om 55,914,485 
EDA 975,310 420,051 Excess of Total Expenditure over Income - £. 5,622,772 
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and Revenue - . - 
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ributes and Contributions - 
‘orest “ - . - - 
xcise on Spirits and Drugs - 


ssessed Taxes 


‘ustoms = - - = - 
oS) ee Cen es 
ypium - = ~ - - 
tamps - - ~ - - 
Lint - - * = = 
ost Office - - - - 
‘elegraph - - - - - 
aw and Justice ~ - - 
[arinc = - 2 S = S 
merest: 60 ey pe Te 


teceipts in aid of Superannuation, 
Retired and Compassionate 
Allowances -' = = = 


vain by Exchange on Trans- 
actions with London - - 


(liscellaneous - - - a 


ay i, ge he 


>ublic Works: 
Ordinary 


1 
(! 
5 
' 


Trrigation 


Railways, State 


t 
4a 
1 


INDIA 
(General and Political). 
1875-76. | 1876-77. 
5 £. 

68,678 | 73,000 
244,654 | 228,300 
10,936 7,700 
18,137 20,000 
147 100 
98,019 88,100 
23,550 25,000 
58,450 119,500 
91,895 98,000 
291,918 |. 317,200 
27,344 | 30,000 
349 | - = 
283,708 | 259,000 
i 268,515 | 110,200 
} 365,872 | 430,300 
63,688 | 112,600 
1,910,360 | 1,919,000 
556,497 | 502,900 
24,313 | 23,960 
28 140 
241,451 | 277,000 
2,732,649 | 2,723,000 


OunDH. 


377 


1,117 


1,668,526 


1,669,478 


CENTEAL BrRITIsH BURMAH. 
PROVINCES. 
1875-76. | 1876-77. | 1875-76. | 1876-77. | 1875-76. | 1876-77. 

£. £. £. & Sec de ae 
1,400,000 | 607,885 | 597,800 | 823,655 | 780,000 | 337,358 
he We 18,7004. ° 18,600 [x= 3 diee = ee 

35,000 | 72,618 | 72,000 | 177,902 | 165,000 | - 
90,000 | 135,639 | 139,000 | 159,559'| 180,000] 141,456 
= ~ ] = - eS - - = - ~ 
17,500 10,151 | . 15,000 | 458,591 | 425,000 | - = 
1,300 19,066 10,000 16,032 15,000} - = 
94,500 97,261 97,000 63,495 63,000 51,572 
18,000 18,347 18,900 15,926 16,400 10,961 
“ens: 

12,500 14,540 16,500 20,085 21,200 8,514 
hy Phas Bl ad AiG 2 2 8,386 9,000 | - - 
5,600 3,611 3,400 2 1,200 1,262 
100 145 100 417 500 88 
“TOGO MERA ep 715 300} - < 
- 1,200 1,037 800 1,109 2,400 3,612 
1,675,900 | 994,100 | 984,100 | 1,745,824 | 1,679,000 | 561,010 
713 6,180 1,057 500 187 
SAT peat tee 5 100 120'| f= = 
2,936 S700N HS = paras inne - 
1,676,100 | 997,749 998,980 | 1,746,981 | 1,679,620 | 56),197 


’ 


No. 2.—ACCOUNT showing the EstimaTED REVENUE in eacl 


1875-76. | 


6,187 | 


\ 


\ 


“+ 


| 
| 82,196 


THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, FOR THE YEAR 1876-77. iy 
wincss of British India for 1876-77, compared with the Resuuts of 1875-76. 
NoRTH-WESTERN PUNJAB. MAnpRAs. BomBay. ENGLAND. TOTAL, 
PROVINCES. 
75-76. | 970-77 1875-76. | 1876-77. | 1875-76. | 1876-77. 1815-10. 1876-77. | 1875-76. |. 1876-77. | 1875-76. | 1876-77. | 1875-76. | 1876-7 
\ Co ER ae eee) ae s ES 
£. £. £. £. CS a oe £. ee es £. £. Ss: £e 
506 | 3,667,000 | 4,245,745 | 4,310,000 | 2,001,117 | 2,017,500 | 4,545,013 | 3,498,500 | 3,690,354 | 3,922,100] - - | - — -. | 21,503,742 | 20,003,4 
it 2 a oc 28,380| 28,000| 344,648} 344,600; 94,712; 90,500; - - | - - 726,188 | ~ 705,0 
23,000} 96,970] 79,700/ 90,988| 61,200} 42,772| 43,500) 124,867! 117,900! - - | - - 672,528|  612,0 
17 | 
608,818 680,000| 223,614} 240,000) 95,478] 108,000] 633,901| 545,500} 397,528; 395,000; - - | - - | 2,493,292] 2,487,5 
199|) - - i fh oat aa 60 100 BP me = ha em ane 510 2 
990,900} 39,204; 52,000| 92,667/ 85,000! 307,962] 262,700| 715,691] 620,000) - - = | 2,721,889] 2,468,1 
2,552,900} 528,510] 540,000/ 790,518] 850,000/ 1,358,789 | 1,325,700} 880,441| 960,000} - - | - - | 6,244,415| 6,343,0 
meee fi 8 fs. | =: . |2,546,497/8,600,000| £ >] 2°. “Peas zest oiaeis 
960,000} 354,179! 370,000| 247,298} 250,000| 501,971] 505,000} 466,986/ 450,000! - - | - - | 2,835,868). 2,864,0 
fy 2 I 300 400] 51,709} 94,400 30 26| 110,489; 214,3 
169,600 | 91,358} 93,900) 138,738| 138,600} 97,207] 104,300/ 122,162] 133,700] - - | -— - 763,597 |  £03,6 
sete 5a MES BONS Hee sean |= (ee rel Somme 17,122 | 14,766) 309,040; 381,91 
51,801] . 50,600} 44,056)  42,000| 48,379; 43,600| 28,288; 30,500) - - | - - 315,992; 326,10 
-  - sia 2 -{| -  - 1,249 400| 69,939} 56,800 700 13 | 227,887) 206,21 
12,791 9,200 1,778 2,100; 26,977] 32,700} 113,305] 116,100} 86,273 | 26,291 | 561,189}  536,1! 
2,366 2,100 2,083} 2,300] 244,084] 250,100] 131,844) 135,800) 92,999 94,582 | 749,166| 599,78 
ke { 
2,669 3,000 3,258 1,600 | 416 500 8,254| 10,600! 14,309; 16200) - - | - - 895,365} 462,70 
80,000} 18,993} — 7,000 8,597 6,000} 17,790] 18,700] 64,796| 15,700} 18,833; 42,292 | 281,768) — 291,69 
5,668,483 | 5,756,100 | 3,542,105 | 3,586,200 | 8,169,501 | 6,986,400 | 9,516,475 | 9,554,700| 165,957 | 177,970 | 49,383,290 48,452.57 
| 
-}- -j- - | = = } 172,648| 170,600} 209,819] 189,500] 107,148 | 41,998 | 1,045,612} — 904,99 
{ 
5,465 5,100 1,065 1,400 5,328! 7,190] 10,255] 14,880] 17,551 17,194 73,929; 83,49. 
36,000} 283,544) 295,000) 188,755) 142,500; 18,011 9,500] 10,552} 17,440 267 351 | 517,720; 501,08: 
Sree, | 
Salis - = B8O57 |) PSO00) oye fom ha Lom hep to Gh poe | eo 289,512] 369,606 
I — — : | cS : 7 
25,060 | 5,957,492 | 6,056,200 | 3,749,582 | 3,784,000 | 8,360,488 7,173,690 | 9,746,601 | 9,776,470] 290,023 | 287,513 51,310,063 | 50,291,715 
X3 


No. 3.—ACCOUNT showing the EsttmMaATED EXPENDITURE in each of the Pr I 


_ ESTIMATE. OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF % 


ra 


! 


EXPENDITURE. 


‘efunds and Drawbacks - = 


ayments in Realisation of Revenue: 


Land Revenue - S 
Forest - = . cS 
Excise on Spirits and prongs 
Customs - - 
Salt - 
Opium - 
Stamps - 
Mint - 
Post Office 
Telegraph - - - 
' Allowances and Assignments, 
under Treaties and Engage- 
ments - - - a 


Tota of the Direct Claims and 
Demands upon the Revenue, 
including Charges of Collection 
‘and Cost of Salt and Opium - 


iterest on Permanent and Floating 
mete - - - - - - 


‘cost on Service Funds and Other 
Obligations - - = 


dministration = [- -  - 


inor Departments 
aw and Justice - 
are - - pe = = 
ecclesiastical - fe 3 as 


edical - - = = = 


olitical Agencies- = = - = 


iperannuation, Retired, and Com- 
passionate Allowances = - 


oss by Exchange on Transactions 
with London - - - - 
liscellancous - - - - 
ivil Furlough and Absentee 


Allowances - - = 5 
llotments for Provincial Services - 
amine Relief - - - - 
Berea trices Mauab toe 
ublic Works, Ordinary - oe 
ailways, Guaranteed: ~ 


Supervision and Cost of Land - 
Guaranteed Interest on Railway 


Capital, less Net ‘Traffic 
Receipts of Re ae eas = 
lailways, State - - - - 
ToTAL ORDINARY - - - £. 
xtraordinary Expenditure -  - 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE - - £. 


\ 


INDIA 


OuDH. CENTRAL PROVINCES.| BRITISH BURMAH. ASS 
(General and Political). : 4 ; 
1875-76. | 1876-77. | 1875-76, | 1876-77. | 1875-76. | 1876-77. | 1875-76. | 1876-77. | 1875-76. 
aos ee) £. Ss £. £. £. ces pee 
16,946 18,000 5,311 5,500 4,466 |, 5,000 23,376 24,000 4,314 
109,224 98,000 | 82,858 78,000 65,934 67,800 | 110,121 | 105,000 73,750 
12,644 12,200 18,420 18,300 37,200 31,000 81,475 95,000 6,188 
390 400 3,170 3,100 5,286 5,500 755 900 1,119 
- = Pe Ose - | - : - 20,252 22,600 | - = 
252,207 245, bao! | eters Soule 5 elena es 400| - = 
566 700 2,185 2,200 1,284 1,300 1,170 1,200 908 
42,984 51,300 | - Bi rics RS Ie Pe een See ART UNG Re Ce aa » 
35,700 | ° 34,700 11,661 13,400 17,064 17,900 8,852 9,400 12,874 
405,462 |, 385,000)! 65 6 ected) Nat MOS Ee Uc ee whe) ne el 
ie 166,625 | 156,700 70,226 70,000 60,692 SB TOON ep eed eet rae 5,750 | 
|inara 042,748) 1,002,000 | 193,331 | 190,500 | 191,926 | 187,200, 246,422 | 258,500} 104,903 
\s, 017,258 | 3,104,000 | - Aint a tea Reeser Come er ie 
\ 242,445 | 287,300 639 800 512 500 359 400 266 
448,857 | 470,000 35,528 38,400 41,661 39,700 36,687 36,000 16,634 
213,404 | 180,200 1,313 2,100 1,518 800 | 3,864 2,300 2,250 
138,435 | 144,800 | _ 67,211 68,500 67,070 69,100 75,340 74,000 48,322 
Ty,0et } tags0 YP LET SY” SR) REST ors | on 700n ae 
11,040 8,700 3,544 4,200 8,204 8,000 4,182 4,100 1,214 
1,185 1,600 8,334 8,400 12,556 12,600 10,830 8,500 5,741 
196,176 | 230,000} - - 2,000 298 3,700 20,280 26,000 1,980 
; 315,484 | 114,000 8,179 9,400 11,275 14,900 7,811 8,300 3,317 
\ o1jei7 | 4268070042 a hit ee 707 160;|5 ee 
55,096 32,500 1,342 600 830 1,400 3,344 1,600 1,314 
37,085 40,900 | 218,800 | 218,300 | 278,484 277,000 | 324,636} 299,900! 176,976 
GEOG SETH 6,687,100 4) FLO ar ee lee GHEE Ser MEM SD iets, 
BS A 
1,108,558 | 1,071,520 3,604 2,020 62,0438 57,690 89,736 78,800 6,397 | 
. -j- - 3,830 9,760 81 500 4 hel: ey Se) ae 
i 
IGSORZI 1o20o0N =) uel ce Lames 3,150 3,700 5,558 7 MOO oO tte 
14,511,788 | 14,700,870! 545,155 | 554,980 | 674,609 | 671,790 | 856,721 | 828,600- 369,314 
629,601} 501,400|,- - | - = |. 196,907 71,600 | 280,672 | 241,400) - - 
15,141,474 15,201,770] 545,155 | 554,980 | 801,536 | 748,890 | 1,187,393 | 1,070,000 | 369,814 


Vidar | 7 so< mS y . a Th “ey 
ate : at r ‘ " @ 'y " 4 } 
vi i D : 


F F ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 
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Bitish India for 1876-77, compared with the Resutts of 1875-76. | 


x 


Nortu WESTERN 
PROVINCES. 


BENGAL. PUNJAB. MADRAS. BomBAy. ENGLAND. TOTAL. 


1876-77.| 1875-76. 


16. 1876-77. | 1875-76. 
t 


1876-77.| 1875-76. | 1876-77.| 1875-76.| 1876-77.| 1875-76, | 1876-77. | 1875-76. | 1876-77. 


nl! £. £. £. £. £. £. _. gt £. £. ca £0 ag: 


387 | 90,000 14,585] 17,700] 13,168; 10,500} 30,430) 34,000] 120,891) 75,000) - pies Be. 336,524} 284,200 


275,000} 429,481] 436,000} 245,917] 245,000| 445,665) 441,000] 658,864| 655,600 4,284 2,492 | 2,500,427 | 2,483,892 
19,000} 53,791} 67,400| 55,422} 53,500| 43,018} 44,500} 77,905| 85,800) 2,548 1,998} 402,520} 487,198 
29,300} 11,460} 11,800 5,783| 5,800| 19,703} 22,000 6,151 8,000} - - 64 82,855 88,064 
esoOlea = = lr ee 18,728| 19,900} 79,648} 82,500 144 11| 185,731| 193,511 

3} 16000; - -|- -j- -j- = - | 187,037! 167,200] 56,102] 54,500 280 3,051| 507,410] 486,151 
}2,800,000; - -|- oil (OC a gt ann a ah Sa ais 1,807 1,800 714 3) 2,218,565| 2,801,803 
24,300 4,812} 5,100} 6,943 6,700| 18,673} 14,100) 15,617} 15,800 35,270 25,180} 106,394 97,480, 


2,931! 4,100} 36,861) 33,000; 25,350! 39,729] 107,626) 128,129 
76,030| 77,600| 126,000} 129,600; 65,127 75,606|  822,079| 835,106 
A : Sy ely te 85,162| 101,677| 490,624) 486,677 


i460| 249,400| 49,552] 52,000} 83,711] 85,300 255,064) 242,800, 757,308| 744,500, 19,386| 21,067. 1,713,724| 1,678,867 


91,849 90,400] 144,271} 142,100 


106 3,795,200 655,480| 680,400) 555,215) 548,900 | 1,092,279 |1,067,200 | 1,936,654 | 1,886,100) 288,215| 270,828; 9,483,279 | 10,001,028 


sp 


b - -|- °-|- -|]-. -]|- 9 - | 9,160,855) 2,816,968} 5,178,108 5,420,968 


497 13,800 2,028 2,400 818 1,000 47,525| 52,900 76,288 76,700 533 602 385,860 386,702 


578| 170,000] 125,519| 120,000) 112,977| 112,000| 122,444] 139,000| 157,473| ‘164,000; 442,007| 418,680 1,697,365| 1,726,080 
197 | 18,800| 4,576| 3,800] 6,039}  5,000| 9,589} 10,800] 13,981] 13,200] 35,788| 36,597; 309,399 275,197 


B14) 660,000) 315,090] 317,500) 190,095) 209,000 361,108 376,300 420,021] 432,400 1,471 1,574| 2,336,477| 2,401,274 
pe7| 207,600/- -|-  - 800 800} 7,303} 6,900] 153,107) 134,100! 198,419| 175,781| 627,702| 562,381 
508/ 32,400] 19,561| 20,500) 21,398] 20,800/ 38,314; 48,500} 30,987| 30,100 1,056 2,740| 158,058] 161,540 


Dl! 35,500) 29,249] 28,600| 22,327| 23,500) 31,258] 29,900] 26,467| 26,800] - cMictay Aer s 181,928 | 181,400 


11,900! 3,281) 9,400} 95,777| 86,400| 11,940] 17,500| 78,774] 121,200) 15,293) 14,684] 429,535! 526,084 


187| 70,000; 58,110} 60,000} 29,057| 32,500| 153,940] 140,100! 140,485) 121,300| 1,140,510! 1,220,580| 1,939,305| 1,795,080 


100 9)-  - 6 100} 28,907| 72,300) 498,798| 802,800] - -| -  ~ ] 1,499,658] 2,185,100 » 


843,| 8,600 7,044| 4,000}  8,500| 6,400! 28,834/ 9,100] 19,184| 7,600, 38,430) 45,008] 186,761| 118,008 


i Soe eT el} Pode) Shes | 768 200} 228,431, 235,857) 229,199] 235,957 | 
52 | 1,121,200| 651,650} 654,600| 542,316 544,300| 835,570| 811,300] 982,233 978,500 300 | 610| 5,153,652| 5,104,410 


Ri a). ve |\6870,000 587 | 504| 508,554} 1,911,504 
2,736,593 | 2,795,300 | 2,881,404 | 2,427,600 3,583,196 | 3,944,722 | 15,808,460 | 15,804,722 
206,089 | 206,340| 382,056} 353,370| 401,038, 366,660} 94,649,  91,440| 2,824,482] 2,625,840 


8,935| 9,100; 44,031} 34,880] 17,085! 21,880] - A AS eit fhe 83,313} 91,200 


=A te Oe er - -|- + | 975,310, 420,051] 975,810] 420,051 
| 


—--—_——. 


-|-  -{| 14,3835] 51,100 59| 1,460 | - i a 214,713| 265,400 


—— —— 


—— 


——eE—————————EEeE——————————————————— EE —— een 


(Aa | — 
2,146,256 | 2,107,710 | 1,814,684 | 1,857,340 | 5,932,041| 7,401,350 | 7,334,756 | 8,082,050] 9,155,050] 9,196,671 | 49,641,118 | 52,149,871 


368,767 | 330,000 | 1,362,244 | 1,100,000} 59,408 49,855}  64,900| 747,908| 619,214| 4,270,629| 3,764,614 


—— a fo 


906 | 7,172,450 | 2,515,028 | 2,437,710 | 3,176,928 | 2,957,340 | 5,991,449 | 7,438,850 | 7,884,611 | 8,146,950] 9,902,958} 9,815,885 | 53,911,747! 55,914,485 


ees 


X 4 


S eras A de 7 x >, a mae hi aia 74 ay = : 


ESTIMATE OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF — - 


¥ 


REVENUE 1875-76. 


. s. 
Tid’ Revenno| 2. es | ia oe I ee, EL) easel 
Tributes and Contributions = - - = - : = = = . r 726,188 
Forest - - - - - - - - ; = 2 = rs 3 672,528 
- Excise on Spirits and Drugs - on ae - a ike = Se ee ee _ 2,493,232 
Assessed Taxes - - - - - - - - Se - - ; 510 
Customs witty tos. Cone aks ogo Rela es. | GE ecte V ie 2) DEE 2,722,533 
Salt - - - - - - - - SP ed - - - -| | 6,244,415 
eine |) gpeeae rage ewe” seit ebeae totes a ae 8,471,425 
Stamps . - - - - - a ae - =} es = - - 2,835,368 
Aik Modi Heads COUR» aaah” (OR SR UNS Rais RRR ree ae 110,489 
Post Office - - - - - - - - - - - - - 763,765 
Teleeraph - Re hase: ee eee ee i a a 309,040 
Law and Justice - - - . - - - - - - - - 796,460 
Police - - - - - - - - = - - - - - 84,160 
REO et ac CC ee ao Sie, eae eee ie 230,431 
Education = - - - - - - - = = - = 4 _ 108,891 
Interest - - - : - - - - - - aS ties 561,189 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allowances - 749,166 
Gain by Exchange on Transactions with London + - - : - - 395,365 
Miscellaneous - - - - - - 2 - = = . = 368,271 
60,148,464 | 49,174,270 
BOG he oe oa yen ea ae a 1,045,612 904,998 
Public Works : @ 
Ordinary - - - = “ ‘ s i: x a x is 138,005 
Irrigation - batius - 5 5 3 = 95 e 4 2 517,720 
Railways, ‘State — - - - - - - - = ia - - 289,512 
Provincial and Local Contributions. - - - - - - - 381,474 
Toran - - - & 52,515,787 51,220,718 


* Note.—¥rom the Ist April 1871 the Local Governments and Administrations were entrusted with the management of certain imp 
Services, with Consolidated Allotments from the Imperial Revenues for their support, and Receipts connected with those Services (e: 
at 647,731 2. for 1870-71) were surrendered for Provincial uses. It was at that time thought inexpedient to retain in the Imperial Accou 
Estimates the details of the Receipts and Expenditure thus made over to the Locai Governments, and from 1871-72 to 1875-76, i 
those transferred heads of Receipt and Expenditure have been excluded, and the whole transactions respecting them have been represented 
Accounts and Estimates by a single net item of charge under the head of “ Allotments for Provincial Services.”’ 


In order to give a clearer view of the transactions of the Government, it has been decided to re-introduce into the Imperial Acco 
Estimates for 1876-77, and future years, the details on each side of the Account omitted therefrom in the years above mentioned. The 
“Allotments for Provincial Services ’’ therefore disappears from this Estimate, its elements being distributed among the several heads of 
and Expenditure from which they were originally taken, ‘ 


bin, ae 4 aa * A uk oS daa Vee a a § , La ; ” y 
] poss ; , aa pate 
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EXPENDITURE. 


efunds and Drawbacks = & a z 2s 3 a 


/ayments in Realisation of Revenue : 


_ Land Revenue Ee we 
Forest - - » Sagas anaes 
_ Excise on Spirits and eases - - - ¢ az e 
| Customs- - - Re ae 7 * ee GOP 


ee 
‘Telegraph - - - - “ = = > 


Torat of the Direct Claims and Demands upon the eae 
Charges of Collection and Cost of Salt and Opium - 


| a on Permanent and Floating Debt - 
he ferest on Service Funds and other Obligations 


‘ 
t) 
Ly 


ninistration - - - - - - - - = 
linor Departments = - - - “ : 2 = a 
fe 
olice - - - - = : = e > . A 
‘arine CONS ee 
| SS ee er 
ecclesiastical bal ee a ead a SP cto? fe, ES 
ledical en a a ee 
jationery and Printing - 0 a ea 
litical Agencies - gt Oats - ee uaet ae 
aperannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allowances - 
‘oss by Exchange on Transactions with London - - - 
liscellaneous - - : & 3 iS 3 5 
ivil Furlough and Absentee Allowances = - - - 
[cay tho ii 2 Bi aiteta See a ae 
\rmy - - - e & a = 


elie Works, On ars : - 


ailways, Guaranteed : 
| Supervision and Cost of Land - —- 


| ae Statesemae - | siotus rae : = aK 
ia Expenditure (Miscellaneous) SC ae Coa 
ToraL Orpinary - - - 
Extraorpinary ExPENDITURE 


Toran ExPpENDITURE 


| saa 1 mt ~ a 6 re = = = oS . 


Excess of Income over Ordinary Expenditure 


Excess of Ordinary Expenditure over Income 


ome nea a eee eesti 
otal Expenditure - Bhihbiae 40 CEN Sate 


Excess of Total Expenditure over Income - 


10.93. oe Z 


_ Guaranteed Interest on Railway Capital, lesa Net Traffic Hepsige 


EES 


ESTIMATE 
1875-76. 1876-77. 

£. £. 
et Piece 346,317 291,000 
“Eh UE ane 2,533,450 2,507,692 
vie uaa 403,668 438,298 
LE Sega 101,823 106,264 
C Aaene, 186,757 195,011 
ag, pees 507,580 486,451 
lg wnt ne 2,218,565 2,301,803 
aie Be Noe 106,472 97,530 
Ce ey oe 107,626 128,129 
Oy Fate ae 848,503 861,306 
aN A eaten 490,624 486,677 
eres 1,713,724 1,678,867 
anehnann } £. 9,564,609 10,079,028 
eg, eee: 5,178,108 5,420,968 
oD eae 35,860 386,702 
SN 1,426,908 1,448,782 
Sl: ear 344,995 312,197 
noe, VOLES 3,212,447 3,256,774 
Bese st Be 2,130,049 2,117,400 
AM ie eae 629,867 564,581 
be a 755,120 734,210 
Le 162,190 165,740 
Ae Pe Bieee 607,972 592,400 
1) elgg 437,575 435,398 
Deena ao 438,337 529,484 
Se aaa 1,939,305 1,795,030 
=> eeu 1,429,658 2,135,100 
ee ae 330,643 243,708 
eh pe 229,199 235,957 
Te at gates 595,778 1,911,504 
ay i ted 16,808,460 15,804,722 
SO NER 4,427,238 4,092,240 
‘> iat 83,318 91,200 
ae ie 975,310 420,051 
LN Masruis x 214,718 265,400 
<p, aS 44,188 40,300 
- - £.! 50,846,842 58,078,871 
ay 3 4,270,629 3,764,614 
eee £.)) MbaET a7 1 56,848,485 


1875-76. 1876-77. 
£. Wes 
- +] 52,515,787 51,220,718 
-  -| 50,846,842 53,078,871 
SA ee 1,668,945 bat 
Ae Re : 1,858,158 


Bi oy a Win 2 Pee og es WO TTA Sia reno ae oe Ba iO i ae of ee ray 
peg at ee ‘ aie Av ane Le eS One 
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ii No. 5.—ACCOUNT showing the EstimaTED RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURE, and BALANCES of _ 


ProvinciaL SERVICES. Locat Funps. Torar, 9 
REVENUE 4ND REcEIPTs. 
, 1875-76. 1876-77. | 1875-76. 1876-77. 1875-76. | 1876 
ae. bp ese Le 1. 
Openina BAaLtaNcE - - - 443,175 238,655 1,652,515 1,439,393 2,095,690 1 
| haa Allotment for Provincial ROE 5,155,352 5,108,800 | - - - - 5,153,352 5, 
Taxes, Rates, and Cesses : - 
POn Tendse) - =. OSs tate - : - - 1,902,266 1,942,400 1,902,266 | 1,94) 
On Houses = - - < 1,296 1,200 57,382 66,200 - 68,678 
Assessed Taxes - - - ep) = 7 - - 18,574 17,700 | 18,574 
Miscellaneous Taxes: 
‘ Oetravw, We. ev PN iene eae - | - - 5,633 5,400 | 5,633 
Licenses = |e ee mh te - 36,190 37,500 36,190 
Miscellaneous - - Fie 5 . = 18,317 4,000 18,317 
1,296 1,200 | 2,038,362 | 2,073,200 | 2,039,658 | 2,074, 
Departmental Receipts : . [aan 
ETD cotta ed as Lk 302,761 293,110 3,103 _ 6,200 305,864 
Registration - - - - 177,707 190,770 5,464 9,300 183,171 
Police . + - - - - 84,160 65,590 35,403 22,000 119,563 
Education - - - - = 103,891 101,050 © 63,038 49,300 166,929 
Medical - - - - - 31,997 34,740 “TBST 00 593380 
Printing - = - - - 18,447 18,310 78 400 18,520 
Mating eoretoy.«: 4 2 a 2,544 2,430 25,790 20,200 ° 28,384 
721,507 706,000 140,254 114,000 861,761 
Miscellaneous Receipts: 
Tolls - e = é es s 3,573 4,200 275,517 267,100 279,090 
Port Dues - - - - aN we ‘ = 86,147 78,700 986,147 
‘ Interest - - - - - 3 ss = = 11,812 38,300 11,312 
Rents OY ass Wier ESS 228 760 - 88,268 68,700 88,496 
Sale of Lands, Houses, &c. - - 143 220 19,693 21,700 19,886 
Cattle Trespass I’ines - - es : : - 101,945 108,800 101,945 
Miscellaneous Fees and Fines - 12,378 13,370 76,971 75,200 - 89,344 
Contributions - = 2 - | 1,000,241 - - 50,235 57,700 1,050,476 
Sundry Receipts - = - - 21,054 21,590 235,708 166,600 256,762 
1,037,612 40,140 945,796 882,800 1,988,408 
Csaniticns we ok et eee 128,115 18,520 643,850 164,300 771,465 
Public Wonka e to PSR 67 337 44,440 156,419 158,300 223,756 | 200, 


——= a 


L RevEenu ‘ ee | ake 
eeay ae eA £.| 7,109,219 | 5;914,100 -| 3,924,181 | 3,390,600 | 11,083,400 | 9,30 


Debt Accounts eo rere 111,478 111,800 149,768 89,000 261,241 


5,726,464 |- 4,918,993. | 18,390,338] 


Granp Totan - - £.]| 7,668,867 6,264,555 
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i SERVICES and Locat Funps in Inp1a for 1876-77, compared with the Resutts of 1875 76. 


Provincial SERVICES. Locau Funps. Tora. 


EXPENDITURE. 


1875-76. 1876-77. 1875-76. 1876-77. 1875-76. 1876-77. 
£. £. £. £. £. 
rds ~ ee 6,800 67,568 41,100 77,569 47,900 
a ’ 
ction of Taxesand Cesses- - | - + . “ 24,288 24,800 24,288 24,800 
be \ 
| . Ea ee 723,225 693,660 3,097 1,500 726,322 695,160 
te : ‘ 
ions = 2-2 - See. 129,043 138,530 4,025 4,500 133,068 143,030 

eee st) + | 6 2,199.999 | 12,717,400 314,868 308,300 | 2,444,297 | 2,425,700 
ation = - - + = = 736,345 ,| 718,580 299,022 330,600 1,035,367 1,044,130 
x es fares LK 424,302 411,930 84,309 93,800 508,611 505,730 
ing . ah ee 157,205 144,890 720 1,200 157,925 146,090 
Te, | | 
Pe Se ices: ee 170 52,678 65,400 52,953 65,570 
ee 2 Age ae eee ee 
it Establishments : 
eneral Management - -! 9,619 11,370 92,306 89,400 101,925 100,770 
lodel Farms - - - = 13,078 11,950 \-- te ae : 13,078 11,350 
jotanical and other Public Gardens 13,007 - 13,110 5,588 — 5,200 18,595 18,310 
| 
ollection of Tolls, Rates, Rents, &c. 18 40 14,211 19,100 14,229 19,140 
| ! 
ollection of Cattle Trespass Fines | - = = = 35,678 38,200 35,678 38,200 
| i % s 
emeteries Bi > ag ete 3,930 ° 4,050 | 262 300 4,192 4,350 
fitrict Post “- = + - 25,483 | 26,110 54,205 54,600 79,688 80,710 
abdivisional Establishments - 24,933 22,440 | - =p tae = 24,933 22,440 
| ‘ e 
liscellaneous Establishments  - 11,892 16,000 556,462 526,000 568,354 542,000 

101,960 104,470 758,712 732,800 860,672 837,270 

| Rent, Rates, and Taxes - —- 60,626 59,680 | - eae - 60,626 » 59,680 

| et [Oo is is Sea 187,169 100,380 423,550 221,400 560,719 321,780 

fibutions -  - - - =| 590,357 74,360 176,171 | 162,600 766,528 236,960 

5,200,442 | 4,565,800 | 2,208,503 | 1,987,500 | 7,408,945 | 6,553,300 

2,097,948 1,426,700 | 1,988,974 | 1,661,900 | 4,031,922 | 3,088,600 

Lee AS ee 

7,298,390 | 5,992,500 | 4,142,477 | 93,649,400 | 11,440,867 | 9,641,900 

Be So 126,822 113,500 144,594 89,500 271,416 158,000 

\Cuosine Batanck -  - = 238,655 158,555 | 1,489,893 | 1,280,098 | 1,678,048 | 1,888,648 
Hh | 

| Granp Tomar - - - £.| 7,663,867 | 6,264,555 | 5,726,464 | 4,918,993. | 18,390,331 | 11,183,548 
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EAST INDIA (HOME ACCOUNTS). 
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HOME ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


(Presented pursuant to the Act 21 & 22 Vict. c. 106.) 


Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 15 May 1877. 


LIST. 
No. 1—An Account of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Home Treasury of the Govern- 
ment of India, from 1st April 1875 to 81st March 1876 - - - - Spee pe 
No. 2.—An Estimated Account of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Home Treasury of the 
Government of India, from Ist April 1876 to 81st March 1877 - - - = p. 22 
No. 8.—An Account of the Debts and Credits in England of the Government of India, on 
8lst March 1877 - - - - - - - - - - - - p. 38 


No. 4.—A List of the Establishment of the Secretary of State in Council of India, and the 


Salaries and Allowances payable in respect thereof, on 31st March 1877 - - p. 40 


No. 5.—An Account of New or Increased Salaries, Establishments, or Pensions, granted or created 
in Great Britain, between Ist April 1876 and 3ist March 1877 - - - - p. 41 


No. 6.—Allowances, Compensations, and Superanniations, granted between Ist April 1876 and 
31st March 1877, under Acts 21 & 22 Vict. c. 106, 22 Vict. c. 26, and 82 & 38 Vict. 
eo97 - = = = = - . - - - = - - p. 45 
No. 7.—Compensations granted to the Families of Deceased Officers of the East India Company’s 
late Maritime Service, in the form of Annuities, between 1st April 1876 and 31st March 
1877, under Act 3 & 4 Will. 4,¢.85 - - - - - - - - p. 43 
No. 8.—Capital and Revenue Accounts of the Indo-European Telegraph, to 31st March 1876, p. 43 


No. 9.—Account of the Receipts and Disbursements of the pen dxoop Service during the Year 
ended 31st March 1876 - - - - - - - - - p. 48 


No. 10.—Statement showing the Net Expenditure incurred on account of the Royal Indian 
- Engineering College during the Year ended 31st March 1876 - - - - p. 54 

No. 11.—A Comparison of the Estimated and Actual Receipts and Disbursements of the Home 
Treasury of the Government of India for the Year 1875-76 = - - - - p. 55 

No. 12.—A Comparison of the Original and Regular Estimate of the Receipts and Disbursements of 
the Home Treasury of the Government of India for the Year 1876-77 - - p-. 61 


India Office, ) LOUIS MALLET, 
14 May 1877.) , Under Secretary of State 
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MiscEeLLaNeEous: 


Fines and Penalties incurred by Contractors in providing 
Stores and Freight - - ~ - - - “ 


Recoveries on account of detention of Lighters - - é 


Proceeds of sales of copies of Mr. Fergusson’s Work on Tree 
and Serpent Worship + - 


Sale proceeds of other books, maps, and unserviceable stores, 
and receipts on sundry accounts - = + - - 


Proceeds of sale of Chinchona Bark - —- : = & 


Carried forward - = « &£. 


& i iN ~~ ‘ Rab ~*~ ie rea iy _ at 
2 HOME ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 2 2 
P , ; e : ; 7] ie 
No. 1: nd ‘sz - - = - =a 
AN ACCOUNT of the Recrrrrs and DispursemMENts of the Home TRi 
RECEIPTS. i. 
Balance on the Ist April 1875 - - =| 2,796,370 - ; 
REVENUE: oft 
He Se ee 
Mint: 
Proceeds of Sales of Indian Coins sent to this Country for Assay - - -— 29 14 7 
_ TELEGRAPH: 
Indo-European Telegraph - - - - - - - - - - B71, 120-128 
Marive: 
Sum realised on the decease of an Officer of the late Indian Navy, being the 
amount of a life insurance accepted as part security for the Commutation of 
his Pension - - - - - < - - = = - > 700 — 
INTEREST: FSA eT 
Interest realised from investment of cash balance - - =| 83,767 4 9 
Interest on India Debt, remaining unclaimed for 10 years, 
_ . repaid by the Bank of England - - - . - | 2,498 16° 8 
Unclaimed Dividends on East India Stock, repaid by the 
Bank of England, pursuant to the 27th Section of Act 
BO Victtd. 7% cose jr eet eno een ange 7 1211 . 
36,273 2 9} 
Receipts 1n Arp or Superannuation, RetTirED, AND Com- =e 
PASSIONATE ALLOWANCES ; : 
Subscriptions to Widows’ Funds of the Home Establishment, 
Fees, &c.  - - - = = = - - - | 11,484 13 8 
Subscriptions to the Bengal Civil Service Annuity Fund, the 
Indian Military and Medical Funds, and the Indian Navy 
Fund's = pyaar 
Bengal Civil Service Annuity Fund - 1,907 6 7 
‘Bengal Military Orphan Society - - 17,843 14 11 
Bengal Military Fund - - - 29,874 11 3 
Madras - ditto - - =) or 17,804, 7—» 2 
Bombay - ditto - - - - 11,266 2 1 
Indian Navy Fund - - “em DOG BO 8 ; 
Bengal Medical Retiring Fund - 21 89 BR) 1816 
Madras Medical Fund - - sk L278 foe 
Bombay Medical Retiring Fund - - 227, 6 9 
81,564 13 11 
Phe Se 8 Boe Cr et 


8,039 11 2 
715 9 

625 2 6 
91316 — 
4,641 10 3 


J 


14,835 7 3 


a 
‘ 
bf ? " q 
a 
k F . 


147,124 6 7 | 2,796,370 5 


my 


hd HOME ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


ys No. 1. 
jof the GovernMENT of India, from 1st April 1875 to 31st March 1876. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


EXPENDITURE: 
| BARGES CONNECTED WITH THE COLLECTION OF THE REVENUE, AND 
Direct CLaIMs THEREON: 


ae 


| CHarcEs oN THE REVENUE or Inpia: 
INTEREST ON- Dest: 
_ Interest on Loans contracted in England : no Sioned, 


East India Bonds” - - - - - 159,868 - - 
‘India Debentures - - - - - 232,000 - - 
India 5 per Cent. Stock - - - - 860,007 6 2 
India 4 per Cent. Stock - - - - 863,176 13 - 


ae 2 19,115,051 19 
_ Dividends on the Indian Transfer Loan’ - = - = - 45,8038 = 


= 


| =e ON OTHER Osxications ; Interest on Deposits in cea Savings Banks 


1210, ° A 2 


AND (REVENUE: ; G. pita je £: ss dj 
| Law Charges in connection with Appeals from India, a portion | | 
of which is recoverable in India - > - - -j) 2,246 9 al 
|| Stores for India: For use in the Revenue Sey &e. - =|) 2,007 17.5 
) | ——— 4,284 7 
|'OREST : 4 
_ Allowances to successful Candidates for the Indian Forestry De- 
partment; Advances of Pay and Passage to India on appoint- 
ment; Fees to Professors for Instruction ; Expenses of Officers | 
of the Department visiting Forests, Kc. - - - - 2,150 2 6 
| Stores for India: Tools, Forest Seeds, &c. - : - - 41710 5 
ha 2,547 12 11 
}ostoms—Stores for India: Gauging Instruments, &e. - - - - - - 144 3 = 
jane: 
| Passage from India and balance of salary of a mechanic enpey ed 
jin the Mayo Salt Mines - - - 87 11 6 
Stores for India: Gauging Instruments and Me drdantens - - 192 8 7 
—_———. 280 - - 
Deron : 

Stores for India: Machinery for use in Saw Millsattached to the Patna Opium Agency 714 3 2 
Sramps—Stores for India - - - - - - - - - - - 7 Ome vine e 
Vint : pS SE Gh 

Cost of Assay of Indian Coins - - - - - =] 40 5 - 

Stores for India -— - - -  - - - - - | 25,309 7 7 
\ ——_——_| 25,349 12 7 
Post Orrice: 

Payments under the Postal eerie with the Lords of Her 

ajesty’s Treasury = - - + - =] 48,000 - - 
Subsidy to the Euphrates and Tigris Sian Navigation Company, 
| on account of the Mail Service between Bussorah and Bagdad 4,800 -— -. 
_ Pay of the Director General while on special duty, and compensa- 
tion awarded on recovery of stamps pes from the wreck of the , 
“ Dhoolia ” = - © = = = ~ - 2,471 15 11 

55,271 15 11 | 

Stores for India + - - - - - - - - 9,855 4 4 
| | —_________| 65,127 - 3 
[ELEGRAPH : 

Indo-European Telegraph - 13,317 15 3 

Red Sea and India Telegraph : Moiety of Rauuey rsavaule ie 

Shareholders of the late Red Sea and India eee iat 
(Act 25 & 26 Vict, c. 39) - - Ca amend 
Indian elegraph Department : Albeuntee allowance - - i”. $889"! Yooy 

Ditto: Pay and travelling expenses of the Director General while 

on special duty, share of Rata of pe sia Telegraph 
Office at Bee, ke - - - - - spe 02,540 -— 2 
37,788 16 6 

Telegraph Lines in India—Stores for India - - - SNAG eS 27a) Tet 
| a | 86,16] 18 6 
ALLOWANCES AND ASSIGNMENTS UNDER TREATIES AND ENGAGEMENTS: 

His sani aes Maharajah Duleep Sing - - - - ° a “ -}| 19,385 17 - 


2,160,854 19 8 


| of Men returned from India - “ - - - - - - - 582 14 6 


} 


238,214 16 11 


Carried forward - - - £. |2,161,887 13 9| 288,214 16.11 


J . . * oy ? =e 
an , - ‘ 


‘ 


4 -HOME ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. a 


s ; No. 1.—An Account of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Home Tr 


<igll ls “hadi Be fon 
Brought forward - - -| 14,885 7 8| 147,124 6 7] 9,796,370 


RECEIPTS—continued. 


| REVENUE—continued. 


MisceLLanEous—continued. 
Rent of Wharf adjoining the India Store Depot, and the 
proportion of rates and taxes chargeable thereon - 278) (b48 
Receipts in respect of the India Museum, for adi heoiote 
sale of euide-books, &c. - - - - - - 264 3 2 
From the Commissioners of Income Tax: Allowance in 
respect of the assessments of Income Tax made at the 


India Office - - - - - = rail aes . 735 12 - 
Refund in respect of a Civil Absentee Allowance, and sun- 

dry small sums over-issued in previous years - - - 135 19 11 
Recoveries for Stamps on Civil Servants’ Bonds-  - ~— 5) = - 


Refund by the Directors of Convict Prisons of sums paid by . 
this Office for the maintenance in Tasmania, since the ex- 
piration of his original sentence, of a convict epenomes 


from India - - - - - - - - 509-19 4 
Royal India Lunatic Asylum, Ealing: Femi: t 
Pay, pensions, &c. of inmates et to 
their maintenance - - - 1,925 -3 1 8 
Sale of farm produce, &e. - - radials it a) 


—————| - 9,020 4-9 


cmrerenidl’ CRIS | 


ARMY: 


Value of sldding, accoutrements, &c¢. in possession of regi- 
ments on their transfer from the Indian to the British Estab- 


lishment; - - - - - - - - | 17,728 13 11 
Proceeds of sales of unserviceable military stores, &c. - - 1,674 16 7 
i Indian Troop Service: Receipts from the Admiralty, retrench- | _ eae Gir 
ments on account of messing, ke. - _ - - - - | 84,895 7 5 
Passage of Officers and APT Retrenchments on account of ; 
RY messing, &c. - - : - - eS - - 390 15 11 
Refund of sums over-issued to the War Office in the year 
a US78274.) es ie Pe ERE RR ee Sa) Gls 
Indian Service Family Pension Fund - a, - 1,303 10 8 
107,148 18 11 
‘ Pusiic Works: 
Royal Indian Engineering College : z. sd. 


Fees from students - : - - 16,546 13 4 
Sale of provisions, farm produce, &e, - 1,004 4 ‘1 
———-——| 17,550 17 5 
Rent, &c. of houses acquired from the East India Irrigation 
, and CanalCompany = + -— = Lk . 267 2 10] 
: ' ——— sy 17,818 res 3 


\ 


eS ene eS Se eS 


Carried forward - + + £.| ~ 290,928 12 10 | 2,796,370 5 


7 
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| the Government of India, from 1st April 1875 to 31st March 187G6—continued. 


- 


’ £. s. d. £. Bh Wal 
Brought forward - - - (2,161,387 13 9/238,214 16 11 


DISBURSEMENTS—continued. 


CHARGES ON THE REVENUE OF INDIA—continued. 


)M RATION ; 2 
eset Ra CH 3 dk Le: 


seg 


taries of State, Members of the Council ae 
India, Secretaries and Officers of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, Assistant Mili- 
tary Secretary to His Royal Highness the 
Commander in Chief and Clerk, Assistant to 
Director of Transports at the Admiralty, and 
two Members of the London Medical. Board - |136,859 3 2 


Auditor and Assistants, under Act 21 & 22 Vict. 
eee CCC 0 1 
|Store Department: Wages of Labourers, Cartage, 
Fees to Surveyors, Ground Rent of Premises, 
| Rates and Taxes, Repairs, Supplies, &c. - | 21,924 12 1 
| Expenses attending the Extension of the India 


Store Depot - - - - - | 3,252-15 6 
Bw Rete Sie | gar 9 11 
Bank of England and Bank of Ireland for 
Management of Debt - - < - -| 18,385 6 2 


Postage of Despatches to and from India - - 6,381 12 2 
‘Stationery, Printing, and Bookbinding = - < 8,708 11 7 
Office Contingencies: Rates, Taxes, Coals, Gas, 
Candles, Furniture and Repairs, Stamps, Ad- 
“vertisements, Postage, Telegrums, and various 
petty Charges - - - - - - | 16,740 3 7 
Passoge and Outfit of the Governor General of | 
India, the Goverror of Madras, and two Mem- 
bers of the Council of the Governor General - 9,200 - —- 


Expenses attending the deputation of Sir Louis 


Mallett, c.z., to Todia’*- -.- - - : 1,750 — «= 
Portraits of Lords Amherst, Canning, and Law- 
rence, for Government House, Calcutta - - 709 7 - 
Books and Newspapers supplied to Padi; not 

invoiced as Stores =a - - 2,306 9 7 


13,965 16 7 


H ; . 232,975 2 9 
‘Stores for India: Stationery, Printing Materials, Currency 


Notes, &e. - - - - - - - - - - {209,081 9 4 
inor DEPARTMENTS “——~| 442,006 12 1 
India Museum and Department of the Reporter on the Products 

of India: Sularies and allowances of the Staff, Pay of Police, 

and Contingent Expenses’ - - - - - - - | 13,260 10 8 s 
Freight back to India of : Jewelled Chudder exhibited at the 

Vienna Exhibition of 1873 - = - - é = 4 = 900) = 
Expenses in connection ee the Indian Department at the Inter- 

national Exhibition in London - - - : = 221 3 2 

| Expenses in connection with the Indian Department at the Phila- 
- delphia Exhibition of 1876 - - - ° = - - 719 14 6 
Expenses of Survey and other Maps and Charts relating to India 837 4° 2 
Freight from India of Iron Ore and Limestone, and cost of Exper 

ments therewith - - - : - - - 2 428 9 8 
|Special Pay, Passage to India, and Contingent Expenses of 

Dr. Hunter, employed in compiling the Bengal Gazetteer - 1,986 10 1 
| Remuneration to several Officers and others apecially employed, 

and Miscellaneous Expenditure - - - - - 3,420 - 10 
| f 21,073 13 1 
| Stores for India - - - - - - . - -| 14,714 8 1 


[po,. > Fs aaa] 8Oj288 " Bih 12 


PNET Carried forward - - - £, 2,639,182. 7 -| 238,214 16-13: 


ee eee a) REM G EOL e 3 ' — 


« 


| No. Aw Account of the Receipts and Disbursements of 


ppany ee 
a 
* 5 


Brought forward - - - 
RECcEIPTS—continued. 


HOME ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. is 
a ———————————————————————————————————— 
® Government of India, from 1st April 1875 to 31st March 1876—continued. 


ee So. £. s. d. £. s. d. 
Brought forward - - -j| - - - | 2,639,182 7 — 238,214 16 11 
DisBURSEMENTS—continued. 
CHARGES ON THE REVENUE OF INDIA—continued. | 
AND Justice: ; 
\ 
alary of Privy Council Reporter under the arrangement made by 
the Government of India for the publication of Law Reports - 147 - 5 
[aintenance in Tasmania of Convicts transported from India = - 117 3 10 
| ; 264 4 38 
tores for India: Books, Iron Safes, ke. - - - “ - 1,207 1 10 
———_—_--———. 1,471 6 1 


jensions and Retired Allowances - - - - = >| 47,996 17 7 
jurlough and Absentee Allowances - - - - - - 577, «18 
‘ommutation of Pensions of Officers of the late Indian Navy — - 1,605 14 6 
jontribution towards the expenses of Her Mojexty: 8 BRIDE em- 
‘ployed in the Indian Seas - - | 67,730 11 11 
assages from aye and rey of Naval Oficers, ‘Marine Bagincers, 
ke. - : fs Ph ale adel atic Actin 186 8 5 
118,096 14 1 
igres for India, including payments on account of Steam and other 
ert ieiewcue) iF = 8 8 1) 80,822 77 8 
198,419 1 9 
i) 
/ESIASTICAL : 
assage and Outfit of Chaplains on appointment - - - 900 "= + 
tores for India; Altar-cloths, Communion-plate, Bibles, &e.  - 1650091 = 
| 1,055 9 - 
rica AGENCIES AND OTHER FoRzIGN SERVICES : 
ission to the Court of Persia - - - - | 12,000 — - 
pecial Mission of Major General Sir F. J. Golanaes K.C.S,I., C,B., 
to Persia - 829 138 6 
ixpenses attending the Visit of ‘tlie Roy al Highness the Price of 
Wales to India - - 1,500 - - 
‘um placed at the disposal of the Seeretar y of State fs fodia for ; 
“Secret Service - - ee Mat) 000" =. 
alary of the Consul at Je eddah, ke.) - - - - - 167 15 11 
| : 14,997 9 5 
itores for India: For use at Political Agencies - - - 295 19 5 
15,293 8 10 
, 
YRANNUATION, RETIRED, AND ComPASSIONATE BSE ANCHE: 
Pensions and Retired Allowances - - |218,276 3 9 
Jompensation Pensions to Officers and Petty Otficars a the “Mari i- 
time Service of the East India Geeay - - -| 844418 5 
oplar Fund Pensions - : > : "759 11 4 
innuities of the Madras Civil Finds: of 1800 and 1814 - - 1,600 - - 
innual Donation to the pee Civil Fund - - - - 2,500 - - 
aratuities - - 160) = = 
Special Grant to Mr. C. Boriett, ie Oo steccioncs of Polics, 
| Bombay, in recognition of his highly meritorious services - 1,000 - - 
3rant of a sum equal to one half year’s salary of the late wae 
of Bombay, paid to his ee rarives underAct 3 & 4 Will. 4 : 
ne ea ae - 1,186 13 4 
Gratuities granted on Pemiené to foci Gers of the Uasnvsamuten 
Service of India not entitled to Pensions - - - - PAO7 G4 
Relief to distressed Natives of India - - - - - "189 8 9 


oT a een, 


Carried forward - - - £, | 285,804 1 11 | 2,855,421 12 8 238,214 16 11 


A4 


‘ ie te [35 ae ip a 
7 5 it eer teat " age ee eye “4 man 
No, 1.—An Accounr of the Receipts and Disburs 


ani; = 
ents of + 


‘ - . - une ott b's 5 £. . és ae 7 
:3 Brought forward - - -| 290,923 12 10 eo 


ReEecEIPTS—continued. 


ve 


Carried forward + - 
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the Government of India, from 1st April 1875 to 31st March 1876—continued. 


NN ———$ 


55, s. @ Le Sos Le te sae 
Brought forward - - -| 235,804 1 11 | 2,855,421 12 8| 288,214 16 11 | . 


DISBURSEMENTS—continued. 
CHARGES ON THE REVENUE oF INDIA—continued. 


ERANNUATION, RETIRED, AND ComPassIONATE ALLOWANCES—continued. 


one to Charities (Strangers’ Home for Asiatics, Seamen’s 
ospital Society, and Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home) - - 355 -— - 


Annuities, Pensions, and Allowances payable in respect of the 
Indian Civil Service Annuity, Military, and Medical Funds, 
and the Indian Navy Fund ; : 


i . im Gt 
Bengal Civil Service Annuity Fund - Hise 9 3 
Madras Civil Service - ditto - - 88,125 - 4 
Annuity Branch of the Bombay Civil Fund 37,027 14 “8 
Bengal Military Orphan Society - - 56,587 7 6 
Bengal Military Fund - - - - 167,655 19 10 

| Madras - ditto - - - - = 160,320 17 10 
Mumeiombay. = ditto - ~- - - ~- 111,99919° 8 
_ Indian Navy Fund - - - < 9s) 10,500,147 

_ Bengal Medical Retiring Fund- - - 46,8830 9 6 
Madras Medical Fund - - - - °78,155 -— —- 
| Bombay Medical Retiring Fund - - 11,050 9 11 


904,851 2 8 
1, TA0,510. 4: 7 


ISCELLANEOUS : 
| Examination Expenses and Allowances of Candidates for the 
Covenanted Civil Service of India - Sane - - 14,676 12 6 


| Royal India Lunatic Asylum, Ealing: Salaries and Allowances 
of the Staff; Board and Clothing of the Lunatics; and other 


Expenses - id es SS yee ha - - 6,901 12 5 
| “Maintenance of Lunatics, elsewhere than in the Royal India 

Lunatic Asylum - - - - - - = = - 668 5 9 
| Books relating to India - - - - - - - - 1,588 i8 8 


Grant to Professor Max Miiller, in special recognition of his 
Services in connection with the editing and printing of the 


“Rig Veda” - - - - - - - “ = 2,000 - - 
Subscription to the Royal Asiatic Society - | Oe ae ee - 210 - - 
Cost and Freight to eta: of press of He ener of the Star of 

India - - - = - 3,836 18 3 


| Miscellaneous Waals on Stores for Laas that cannot be dis- 
; tributed under the several Services to which the Stores are 
chargeable: PraRreranes Dock Dee ea ye Average, Pack- 

||. ing, &e. = = . e - 1,946 38 2 


) Remission of Fines and Penalties incurred by Contractors in pro- 
viding Stores and Freight - - - - - at - 5,292 8 9 


Remuneration to a Member of the Special Committee appointed 
to revise Statistical Records and Returns received from India - 300) — -— 


Salary of British Delegate to the Egyptian Board of Health, for ; 
three years to December 1875, and contingent Expenses of the i 
Agent to the Government of India in Egypt A ORT 327 11 


‘Payments on account of a Window to be erected in the Cathedral 
at Caleutta in memory of the late Earl of Mayo - - - 570 - - 


Composition in lieu of Stamp Dey on ioe tal and Deben- 
tures - - - = = & = 250 - - 


_ Stamps on Bills of Exchange drawn on India; Tilaies 25 copies 
| of Dr. Carter’s Work on Leprosy ; return Passage to India of a 
Native of that country ; charges attending the Transit of Lord 
» Mayo’s Horses through Egypt (the repayment nang been 


@ 


_ included among Revenue Receipts in India), &c. - - 363 5 11 | 
) Cost of Stamps on Civil Servants’ Bonds, recovered and brought 
to account under Miscellaneous Receipts = - - - - 48 15 - 
=a} 198,490 12. 


Carried forward - - - £] - - - | 4,034,362 9 8] 288,214 16 11 


0. 5 B 


Brought forward - - - | 290,928 12 


REcEIPTS—continued. 


- 290,928 12 10 


U1 


£ ss d. £. s. d. Lo. hae 
y Brought forward - - -| - - - | 4,084,362 9 3] 288,214 16 1 
_ DisBURSEMENTS—continued. 
CHARGES ON THE REVENUE OF INDIA—continued. 
vit FourioucH anp ABSENTEE ALLOWANCES: 
| Covenanted Civil Service - - - = & fi és 106,951 4 5 
Uncoyenanted Service - - eo a Birt z 32,929 17 11 
_ Military Officers in Civil Bacio. = 2 < = 3 5 = 88,549 15 2 
— ———} 228,430 17 6 
LOVINCTAL SeRvicEs—InpIA: 
| Passage and Outfit of Educational Officers on appointment - -| - . - - 300 - - 
Weal i : 
(My 
| 5 
| Effective : 
| Payments to Her Majesty’s Exchequer on ac- é ae 
count of Disbursements by the War Office, in 
respect of Her Majesty’s British Forces serving 
in India, including Recruiting Charges and Pay 
of Colonels of Cavalry and Infantry - - 320,000 - — 
_Furlough Allowances of Officers of the Indian 
- Service - - - - = - 202,844 16 1 
Furlough Allowances of Officers of British Regi- 
ments serving in India, and Pay of Colonels 
Commandant of Artillery - - - A 115,574 10 9 
Advances to Regiments proceeding to India - 13,106 12 4 
Pay and Allowances during Voyeges of of eens 
returning from India _ - - 5,120 16 10 
Contribution towards the maintenance of the 
School of Music at Kneller Hall - - - 472 = = 
Indian Troop Service = - - - - =| 888,785.17 2 
Passage of Officers and Troops otherwise than in 
Troop Ships - - - - : - 18,234 9 3 
Purchase of Stallions = - - . - - 12,942 14 6 
Cost of Medals : - - - - - Wb Dd uG 
Outfit Allowance of Indian Cadets on completion 
of their studies at Sandhurst - - - - 1,050 ~— - 
Pay of Officers appointed in succession to Subal- 
terns of the British Army admitted as Pro- 
bationers in the Indian Staff Corps - - 188 1 - 
Pay of Surgeons at Netley and their A!lowances 
on Appointment, &e.  - - : - = 2,485 17 1 
Expenses ineurred by Officers acquiring Scientific 
Knowledge - - - = - = = 877 2 - 
Freight from India of unserviceable Military 
Stores, &e. -- - - - - - - 668 6 1] 


_ One third payable from Indian Revenues of Ex- 
|. penses incurred in respect of Land purchased 
at Port Said - - - - - - Toe 7 6 


Pay and Expenses of Military Officers on special 
duty in connection with Ordnance Stores ; Pay 
and Travelling Expenses of Civil Master 
Armourer, of Artisans for Gun Factory and 
Gunpowder Works in India, &e. - - ~ - 841 15 1 


e————$$_____ 


1,027,985 18 3 
Stores for India - - - - - - | 1,096,947 5 8 


2,124,988 3 6 


Carried forward..-..- | ~ .£. | 2,124,938 8 6 | 4,263,093 6 9] 238,214 161 
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Brought forward - - - 290,928 12 10 
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he Government of India, from 1st April 1875 to 31st March 1876—continued. 


a 


£. Son de Bie Ss. d. £. sd. 
Brought forward - - - 2,124,938 3 6 | 4,263,093 6 9 238,214 16 1] 


DISBURSEMENTS—continued. 


CHARGES ON THE REVENUE OF INDIA—continued. 


Non-Effective : BME Sates 


Payments to Her Majesty’s Exchequer on ac- 
count of Retired Pay, Pensions, &c., of Her 
Majesty’s British Forces serving or having 
served inIndia - = - - - 4 850,000 - — 


| | Retired Pay of Officers of the Indian Me in- 
_ eluding Colonels’ Allowances - - | 906,338 14 9 


-= 
i 
S 
s 
= 
7 
= 
x 


‘The capitalised value of Annuities granted to 
Officers of the Indian Army on retirement, 
representing the estimated value of their pro- 


spective claim to the Colonel’s Allowance  - 75,775 1 8 
“Lord Clive’s Fund: Pensions - - - - 121,908 — 11 E 
Lord Clive’s Fund: Payments to Representatives 

of Lord Clive - - - - = - 1,589 - = 
Indian Service Family Pension Fund ~— - - 401 12 2 


| 3 
Charge to India for cost of absorption of Super- 
numerary Commissions in British Regiments - 450 - - 


Gratuities, equal to the value of their Commis- 

sions, granted to Officers of British (formerly 

Indian) Regiments on their retirement from 

| the Service - - - - - - - 1,800 - - 

y ———_—_—_——_| 1,458,262 9 1 
———_—-——| 3,583,195 12 7 


LIC Works, ORDINARY : 
Royal Indian Engineering College : 
Cost of Furniture,&e.  - - = - 160 10 7 


Salaries of President, Professors, &c.; 
Wages of Servants ; Provisions, and Con- 


tingent Expenses - - - - - 23,604 14 2 
a 23,765 4 9 
Expenses attending the Examination of Candidates for the Civil 
Engineer Establishment, Passages to India on appointment, &c. - 2,524 11 6 
‘Furlough Pay and Allowances gh Military Officers in the Public 
Works Department - — - : : piace 24,406 2 8 
| Absentee Allowances of Officers of the Uncovenanted Service em- 
ployed in the Public Works Department - - - - - 22,789 11 9 
‘Passages from India and issues of Pay, &c., of Engineers and others 
employed in the Public Works Department i in India - - - 299 138 3 
Ground Rent, Insurance and Taxes in respect of Houses acquired 
from the East India Irrigation and Canal Company - - = 214 610 
73,999 10 9 
Biotores for Indias mon = canter get) sec wos nos ile 20,649 15 7 
| ' (a eae 94,649 6 4 
/ENDITURE CONSEQUENT ON FaMInE In BENGAL: 
Balance of pay of Railway Engine-drivers, &c., plone in connection with Famine 
Relief, cost of Maps of Famine Districts, &c. - = = 2 S i 587 


—_--_-—----———— 


|Torat ExpENnDITURE (cacluding Guaranteed Interest and Public Works Extraordinary) carried forward £. 8,179,740 11 7. 
| 


10. . . B3 


a _ 


N 


+ 


0 eS ae a en 
= Port * 


£. Se ad. 
Brought forward - -~ - | 290,928 12 10 
RECEIPTS—continued. 


\ 


REVENUE - -. 


GUARANTEED INTEREST ON THE CAPITAL OF RAILWAY AND 
OTHER COMPANIES: 


Oude and Rohilkund, Railway Company: Premium realised by the sale ue 8000 i. Share Capital 
issued to replace the like amount of Debentures cancelled ge 


DEBT INCURRED: 


India Four per Cent, Debentures sold ol mioabtc ders. Woe Sun 5-4aaiw hoe haere rs 


DEPOSITS: 
Premium realised by the sale of $908,000 1. ae weet per Cent. Debenreres and Interest accrued 
due thereon at the time of sale - = 23 4 # A x z 


b J ha 


REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES: 


From Her Majesty’s Treasury, in repayment of Diphursemente in. Ragland for Purchase, Ken of 
Matt Liquor on behalf ‘of the’ Imperial Government : eS 


a 7 Carried forwatd 7a) ious 


3 £. SG. 


Brought forward - - -| 8,179,740 11 7 


DisBURSEMENTS— continued. 


CHARGES ON THE REVENUE OF INDIA—continued. 


\RANTEED INTEREST ON THE CAPITAL OF RAILWAY AND OTHER COMPANIES 
\)DPR THEIR RESPECTIVE DEEDS OF CONTRACT, INCLUDING INTEREST ON 
/EBENTURE Bonps: 


. £. 8. d. 
| Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Company - - - 887,545 15 8 
Eastern Bengal Railway Company - - - - - - - 130,748 6 1 
| East Indian Railway Company - - - - - - - - | 1,464,649 10 2 


| Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company 


‘ 
' 
1 
) 
6 
‘ 


1,181,623 6 - 


| Madras Railway Company - = =p a d= opntichep SOS ata s tab 
Ponds and Rohilkund Railway Company - - - - - - 255,956 10 —- 
“Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi Railway Company - - - - - 551,202, -. - 
South Indian Railway Company - - - - - - = 177,062 9 6 
| Madras isigntton and Canal Company - - - - - “ 49,9838 6 — 


an) 4°656,885. 10.10 


| Stores. Other Charges. 


Se Se d. is S. d, 


i} 
| State Railways - - - - | 782,862 4 -—]| 7,026 18 8 739,888 17 8 
| _ Irrigation Works - Shee - 4,269 3 9] - - 4,269 3 9 
' Discharge of Debentures issued in 

exchange to Holders of Debentures 

of the Calcutta and South Eastern 

Railway Company - - | = - - | 4,260 - - 4,250 - —- 


£.| 736,631 7 9 |11,276 13 8 Mr eens | Nn aneguoe” Lito 


TotaL EXPENDITURE ene Guaranteed Interest and Public ache 
Extraordinary) - - - . Se co Se ers £, |18,584,534 3 10 


ADVANCES REPAYABLE: 


| For purchase, &c. of Malt Liquor on behalf of the Teper Government, 
| EO ee aS car - - 6,837 3 8 


| For purchase of Coal for the use of the East India Squadron, &c. on 
"the occasion of the Visit io “aes re Eighace the Prince of Wales 
to India - - : - - - 4,410 17 8 


} On account of the Abyssinian Expedition - 


- 


1,484 5." = 


11,782 5 6 


Carried forward - - - £, 18,596,266 9 4 
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3 No, 1.—Awn Account of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Home 


| : 2a 
| | | Brought forward - - - | 4,801,824 
ReEcEIPTS—continued. 


INDIAN RAILWAY AND OTHER GUARANTEED COMPANIES. 


On account of Capital, under their respective Deeds of Contract : OT oa a7, 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Company - 510 6 8 
East Indian Railway Company - - - - - | 1,046,889 16 7 
Madras Railway Company = - - - 2) Ss) = 1) 626,085 6 - = 
Oude and Rohilkund Railway Company - - - - 37 10 - 

beets 2 1678, 4 8 ae 
On account of Transfer Fees, Recoveries on account of In- 

| surance, &c.: 

Am Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Company - 2,855 8 8 
Eastern Bengal Railway Company - - - - - fr ea 
East Indian Railway Company = - - - - > 1,087 5 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company = - - - 3,895 14 8 
Madras Railway Company - - evi - - 450.2 0h 
Oude and Rohilkund Railway Company - =e 1,588 8 — 
Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi Railway Company Spano va 1,352 8 10 
South Indian Railway Company - - - - - 2,028 8 9 


18,429 19 2 


REMITTANCE ACCOUNT BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


‘Repayments by Her Majesty’s Treasury and other Public De- ME ies 
partments ; 
Of Advances in India onaccount of the Emigration of Coolies 38,522 15 Z-- 
‘Of Pensions paid in India to Native Family Pensioners on RR tsh fa 
; account of Expeditions to China, and to retired Hong 
Kong Police, &. > - - - - - | 3,792 17 7 
“Of Pensions paid in India to Out-pensioners of Chelsea 
Hospital - - - - - - =" {os - 10,277 17 4 
‘Of Supplies to Her Majesty’s Ships on the East:India 
Station +  |-0. @. COGN (o9 & = re 7,149 9 9 
On account of Timber supplied from British Burmah to 
the Government of the Cape of Good Hope 5 = 7,548 14 6 | 
“Of sundry Advances made in India on behalf of the Im- 
perial Government - - - - - - - 11,716 - 1 
‘Of Disbursements in India on account of the Abyssinian 
_Expedition = - - - - - - - - 15,387 3 7 
ed i ReRBR eS ae 
Miscellaneous Receipts | - - = = Sg = e, = = = 17,480 mag 8 
at Bills of Exchange on India - - - - - - < 3 - |12,389,618 5 10 | 
—___—_—_— 12,501,483 | 
18,489,710 7 
’ ; ; 


Fe 


India Office, 7 December 1876. 


I certify that this Account has b nine 5 acti cna tea 
Ton Aaa 0 ioe) sf ny , een examined under my directions ; andi 


30 April 1877. rg 


ae ee 


ie phe it OF aes" ie | e, > ¢ a” . ut 4 a a . ¥ ~~” —- »_ eke, , 
io Dea ee fe nay . f ‘ ae 1 ‘ . ' r 
at a ¥ ay ¥ . 5 ‘ 
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e Government of Jndia, from 1st April 1875 to 31st March 1876—continued. 


£. Suid 
Brought forward - - - {13,596,266 9 4 
DiIsBURSEMENTS—continued. 
INDIAN RAILWAY AND OTHER GUARANTEED COMPANIES. 
account of Stores, Establishment Charges, &c.; and for discharge of Debentures: ; pee 
Hatbesr, Baroda, and Central India Railway Company ~ - - - 41,386 i3 n 
astern Bengal Railway Company - - - - - - - - 30,5380 2 6 
ast Indian Railway Company - - - - = 2 # c = | 1,484,031 13 6 
ie Indian Peninsula Railway Company - - - - = z = 246,811 6 2 
‘adras Railway Company - < = s S : “ s fs i 584,999 19 6 
jade and Rohilkund Railway Company - - - - = = = 40,427 6 9 
iis, Punjab, and Delhi Railway Company - - - - 2 - 56,433 —. 8 
pith Indian Railway Company ee See a oe eh eeih) war: Leatag | 8n % 


2,897,077 9 7 


/EMITTANCE ACCOUNT BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


laces on account of the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Civil Funds - - 148,500 — — 
| 


Majesty’s Postmaster General, on account of Postage collected in India - 57,681 19 6 


Ditto - - ditto -  - onaccount of Sums received in India for Money 

| Orders - - - = = = = 36,625 11 4 
| 

\ Remittances, Remittances by Administrators General, &c. — - - - 478,165 19 9 
‘laneous Payments to be brought to charge or recovered in india - - | 186,890 13 11 
» supplied to the Calcutta Mint for Coinage purposes - - ety) fe 56,878 6 4 


| chargeable to Provincial and Local Funds; to Foreign States; and against 
ome derived from Roorkee and other Workshops — - - - - - 166,780 -— 9 


1,076,467 11 7 


Torar DispursEMENTS - - ~- £, 17,569,811 10 6 


Batance on the 31st March 1876, including Sums in the hands of Sub-Accountants « - 919,898 16 6 


£. (18,489,710 7 —- 


Lhos. W. Keith, Accountant. 


‘Met to the observations contained in the annexed Report, it is correct. 
i Walter Caren Cocks, Auditor. 
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REPORT of the Auprror upon the Inp1an Home Accounts from Ist April 1875 to — 
31st March 1876, prepared and submitted to Parliament and to the Secretary of State 
in Council, in pursuance of Section 52 of 21 & 22 Vict. c, 106. 


1. In my Report for the year 1874-75, I stated that, with respect to the amounts over- 
paid in the year 1873-74, the whole of the sums had been adjusted with the exception 
of one amount of 45 7.; this sum has now been written off as a bad debt. 


Of the surcharges which still remained unadjusted, amounting to 531. 5s. 6d., the 
whole have now been adjusted, with the exception of 27. 19., which still remains to be 
recovered. 


I have, however, again to report that no voucher or certificate has been received in 
support of a sum of 507. advanced in aid of the publication of a scientific work. The 
advance in question having been made in 1873, more than three years have elapsed ‘since 
the date of the issue, but no account or voucher for the expenditure of this sum has as 
yet been rendered. 


2. The surcharges which remained due at the close of the year 1874-75, have been 
recovered or written off with the exception of a sum of 51. 1s. 6d. « 


The payments made without authority or vouchers have been adjusted, and the various — 
overpayments have been repaid. 


[ will now notice the questions which have arisen on examination of the present 
account :—- 


ReEcEIPTs. . 
3. “ Proceeds of sale of Chinchona Bark - ray | - —~- £.4,541.10s,3d% 
No documents having been furnished in support of this receipt, I am unable to certify 
to its correctness. ; 
PAYMENTS.—FOREST. 


4, « Allowances to successful candidates for the Indian Forestry Department, advances 
of pay and passage to India on appointment, fees to professors for instruction, expenses of 
officers of the Department visiting forests, &c. - - - £. 2,130.23. 6am 


Under this head I have to state that a sum of 72/. was advanced to a Monsieur 
Nanquette for the purpose of defraying the expenses of certain students, who had been 
sent to France for their instruction in forestry, conditionally on his reporting that the sum 
had been properly spent. No account has, however, been rendered respecting the expen- 
diture of this amount. 


A payment of 62. has also been made to Colonel Pearson, but no details of the dis- 
posal of this sum have been given. 


I have therefore no alternative but to disallow these two amounts. 


Post OFFIcez. 


5. “ Payments under the Postal arrangements with the Lords of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury - - - se: a - = Sane - mat ae - £.48,000.” 


No vouchers for the expenditure have as yet been received. 


In my Report for the year 1874-75, I expressed a hope that for the future the accounts 
would be rendered in time for examination before the publication of my annual Report. 


This hope has not been realised this year, but in a letter, dated 2nd January 1877, Mr. 
Blackwood says, “ The Postmaster General desires me to state that every effort shall be 
«made to prepare the account for the succeeding year before the end of February 1878, 
“ although at this moment no definite promise to such effect can be given.” 
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ADMINISTRATION (ENGLAND). 


6. “ Salaries, &c. - - - - - - - - =" £7156;859. Bs: 2d.” 


In the course of the examination of this portion of the account, it appeared that three 
gentlemen had been appointed permanent. copyists in the Political Department, who had 
not received certificates of qualification from the Civil Service Commissioners. 


| On inquiring as to the grounds on which these gentlemen had been exempted from the 
operation of the Orders in Council on this subject, enforced by Section 16 of 21 & 22 Vict. 
c. 106, I received a reply from which I quote the following extract: “ Understanding 
“that the situations referred to, although inferior to many others in rank and emoluments, 
“are separate and distinct offices, subject to no limit as to the age of appointment, and 
“ not involving a claim to succession by seniority, nor accompanied by any circumstance 
“through which they can be correctly termed ‘junior,’ relatively to other situations, I 
“think thatthe proviso in Section 16 of 21 & 22 Vict. c. 106, does not apply to them, 
“ and that these holders do not require certificates from the Civil Service Commissioners.’» 


As, however, I had reason to believe that this ruling was contrary to the practice 
which obtains in all the Departments of the Imperial Government, I caused a letter to 
be addressed to the Civil Service Commissioners on the subject, and in reply they state 
that they fully concur in my opinion that these gentlemen should have obtained cer- 
tificates of qualification. 


Since the receipt of the letter from the Civil Service Commissioners before adverted to» 
the subject has been referred for legal advice, and I have been informed that the course 
adopted by the India Office is in accordance therewith. In consequence of this decision 
I propose to take no further steps in the matter, but as the question is of some importance, 
I have deemed it desirable to notice it. 


7. “Stores Department- - -  - - - - ™ & 21,924, 12s. 1d.” 


Two sums of 10s, 6d. and 1s. 6d. have been overpaid, and must therefore be disallowed. 


ARMY—EFFECTIVE: 


é 


8. “ Furlough allowances of officers of British regiments serving in India, and pay of 
Colonels Commandant of Artillery - = - - - - £.115,574. 10s. 9d.” 


_ OF this amount 428 /. 9s. 7d. has been overpaid, and must consequently be disallowed 
in the present’ account. 


%. 


9. “Indian Troop Service - ~ - - - - = £000,600, Les, 2d, 


A question of some importance having arisen in the examination of the vouchers for 
this service, upon which no decision has yet been arrived at, I am at present unable to 
certify to the correctness of the account, but I would at the same time remark that sums 
amounting to 44 /.19s. 10d., due on account of messing, not having been recovered 
must be surcharged. 4 


Meeeerinds’ - = - - -~ = . £,1,096,947. 5s, 32") 


£. 43. 9 s.11d., the amount of fines due by certain c 


ontractors, not having bee i 
during the period of the account, must be surcharged. ; : f aii 


Pusric Wor«s—OrpInary. 


11. “ Royal Indian Engineering College -~ - -~ - + $£,23,765.45. 9d.” 


210. Cm: In 
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In my Report on the College account for the year 1874-75, I observed that “ the — 
< balance of the account is correct, with the exception of an amount which is now in course — 
“ of adjustment.” 1 q 


This amount has now been settled. 


As regards the present account, 17. 19 s. 6d. having been overpaid, must be disallowed. 3 


EXPENDITURE CONSEQUENT ON FAMINE IN BENGAL. 


12. “ Balance of pay of railway engine-drivers, &c., employed in connection with a 
Famine Relief, &c. < - - Bt ie - - < - =  §..587; 067% ; 


No vouchers having been supplied for sums amounting to 27/. lls. 8d., the amount» _ 
must be disallowed. > 


13. In conclusion, I would remark that, in the course of the examination of this account, ‘a 
my attention has been directed to the mode in which stores purchased to replace those 
lost in transit are accounted for. a 


By the system now in force it appeared to me that a false impression might be conveyed _ 
as to the value of the stores received in India; as, for example, supposing some cases of — 
stationery to be lost on passage, the amount of the stores purchased to replace those lost 
would be entered under the head of Stationery, and consequently India would be repre- _ 
sented as having received a larger amount of stationery than hasbeen the case; I therefore 
ventured to suggest that under “ Miscellaneous,” a new heading should be introduced to 
the following effect:— ra 


“ Replacement of Stores lost in conveyance to India, and other expenses: incurred 
* thereon, through Insurance or Non-insurance and Freight, &c.” = 
8 $s 


To this suggestion it has been urged, in reply, that “ according to the present systemthe 
“several heads of account are at times charged with\the cost of a second supply of stores, 
‘* which is equivalent to a charge for insurance, whereas under the course proposed by the 
“ Auditor, those heads of stores would not be charged with any insurance at all, andthe 
“ head ‘ Miscellaneous’ would be unnecessarily increased.” -~ »* 4 


14. It will be seen on reference to the account that the balance on 31st March 1876 was _ : 
919,898 7. 16s. 6d., but this amount should be increased by the addition of the following 
sums :— 


Sn idle 
Surcharges Lic) pele pie ST oma) ats eee De ES ae 
Payments made without vouchers - - - -— = 155.11 8 
Over-payments 2 Rela AED Bie bred ial cate Whyte 431 1 re 


The balance on the account will therefore be 920,581 7, 19s. 6d. 


India Audit Office, ; . 
so pls ery Walter Carew Cocks, Auditor. 


' 
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REPORT of the Aup1Tor of the Inp1an Home Accounts on the Stores purchased 
between Ist April 1875 and 31st March 1876, prepared and submitted to Parliament, 
and to the Secretary of State in Council, in pursuance of Section 52 of 21 & 22 Vict. 
c. 106. 


1. In my Report on the account for the year 1874-75, it was stated that stores amount- 
‘ing in value to 2,9207. had been ordered in excess of the amount sanctioned. The 
requisite authority for the purchase of these stores has now been obtained. 


2. LT have still to report that the whole of the returned packing accounts have not been 
received; I am therefore unable to certify to the correctness of the account. 


I am, however, happy to say that the number of returned packing accounts which 
remain undelivered are smaller than on any previous occasion. 


; at aa | Walter Carew Cocks, Auditor. 
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No. 2 2. - - - 
AN eM Ae ) ACCOUN T of the Recrerrrs and ie ee of the How Ta AS) 


RECEEP TS. 


Balance on the Ist April 1876 
REVENUE: | 


Mint: 
Proceeds of Sales of Indian Coins sent to this Country for Assay - - 


TELEGRAPH : 
Indo-European Telegraph = fa sy = s e S a 2 


Marine: 
Refund of over-payment in the year 1875-76 in respect of Stores for India - 


INTEREST : ; £: 
Interest realised from investment of cash balance - . - 9,130 
Interest accrued due on East India Bonds and India Debentures 

at the time of sale - - - - - - - - 15,185 
Interest on India debt, remaining unclaimed for 10 years, repaid 

by the Bank of England - ~ + - = s 5 1,968 
Unclaimed Dividends on East India Stock, repaid by the Bank 

of England, pursuant to the 27th section of Act 36 Vict. c. 17 Leas 


Receipts IN AID oF SUPERANNUATION, RETIRED, AND ComPas- 

SIONATE ALLOWANCES : ; 
Subscriptions to Widows’ Funds of the Home Establishment, 

Fees, &e.  - - - S : as = 3 = 12,050 


Subscriptions to the Bengal Civil Service Annuity ‘Fund, the 
Indian a es and Medical Funds, and the Indian Navy 


Fun f Nea ea ae 


Bengal Civil Service Annuity Fund 1,656 
Bengal Military Orphan Society - - 19,215 
Bengal Military Fund = - (iy wil ON ta 80,411 
Madras: - ‘ditto = =< "=. = %s 18,178 


. Bombay - ditto - - - - - 10,588 
Indian Navy Fund - = ame am 1,840 
Bengal Medical Retiring Fund - - = - 166 
Madras Medical Fund - - - - 280 
Bombay Medical Retiring Fund - - 208 


¢ 
MISCELLANEOUS: 


Repayment by the Imperial Government of one moiety of the 


expenses attending the Special Mission to Seistan - - - 12,693 
Fines and Penalties incurred by Corer in providing Stores 

and Freight “Te - - - - = = 8,870 
Recoveries on account of detention of Lighters - - - - 202 
Sale proceeds of Stores salved ew “ Dhoolia,” “St. Malo,” and 

“ City of Halifax” - ied ap et) ee Ae 1,946 
Subscriptions from Chambers of Commerce, &c., for copies of 

Work on the Textile Manufactures of India - - - - 750 
Conscience money - - - - - = = = = 500 
Sale proceeds of books, maps, and unserviceable pee and shel 

on sundry accounts - - - - - 744 
Proceeds of sale of Chinchona Bark - - - - - “9,604 
Rent of Wharf adjoining the India Store Depot, one = Prepares 

of rates and taxes chargeable thereon - - 448 
Receipts in respect of the India Museum, for ice sale of 

peas: books, &e. -- = - - - - - - - 4,200 


Carried forward - - - ¢£. 89,957 


Ee Wr a ee 


£, 

z id f 919,89 
Li 
26 
14,766 
13 
26,291 
94,582 

ha 
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- =e Now. 


ithe Government of India, from 1st April 1876 to 31st March 1877. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
EXPENDITURE: 


|| CHARGES CONNECTED WITH THE COLLECTION OF THE REVENUE, 


AND DirEcT CLAIMS THEREON: 


ND REVENUE: 
Law charges in connection with appeals from ia, a portion of which 
is recoverable in India - - - - 
| Stores for India: For use in the avenue Survey, ee - - - 
ee : . 


| Allowances to successful Candidates for the Indian Forestry Depart- 
ment ; Advances of Pay and Passage to India on appointment; Fees 

to Professors for Instruction ; Expenses of Officers of the Department 
visiting Forests, &c, - - - - - “i : = a 
| Stores for India: Tools, &c. er Bete sels Nemes Sh! 8 


cISE on Spirits anp Drucs—Stores for India: Hydrometers, &c. - 


stoms—Stores for India: Books, &c. - - - - - - 

\t--Stores for India: Wire rope for use in the Mayo Salt Mines = - 

(um—Stores for India: Bottles for the Benares Opium Agency - 

jurs—Stores forIndia - - - - - - - - " 

er: 

| Cost of Assay of Indian Ss, and passage to India of a Mint Engineer 

Stores forIndia - - = 2 B 2 BS iS 3 

ot OFFIce: 

| Payments under the Postal Spee gph with the Lords of ieee 
Treasury - S s 


Subsidy to the Eapiratcs and Tigtis Sack Kenan Coen on 
‘account of the Mail Service between Bussorah and Bagdad - - 
} Compensation awarded on recovery of stamps saved from the wreck of 


| the “Dhoolia” - — - - . a - a “ ¥ = 
! 

‘Stores forIndia - - = - =. "¥) = - é a : 
/EGRAPH : 


Indo-European Telegraph - - 

| Red Sea and India: Telegraph: Moiety of ee payable to even 
holders of the late Red Sea and India i sae omnEny wee 
25 & 26 Vict.c. 89) - - - 

Indian Telegraph Department: Absentee aiidnenaas- 

Ditto: Pay and Travelling Expenses of the Director General while on 
special duty; cost of re-galvanizing Telegraph Wire; Share of Ex- 
penses of International Telegraph Office at Berne, eps - - 


| Telegraph lines in India—Stores for India - - - - . 


,OWANCEs AND AssIGNMENTS UNDER TREATIES AND ENGAGEMENTS: 
Ue Highness Maharajah Duleep Sing Py A ae Her 


CHARGES ON THE REVENUE OF Pigpik: 
IEREST ON DEBT:- 


Interest on Loans contracted in England : £. 

East India Bonds’ - - - - - - 179,868 
‘India Debentures = - - - - - 284,000 
India 5 per Cent.Stock - - - - - 860,000 
India4 per Cent.Stock - -, - - = 943,183 
Temporary Loan Mie) Sint] ans - - 4,931 

Outstanding Dividend on East India Stock - - 13 

Dividends on the Indian Transfer Loan - - - - - 


\ 


£, 


576 
1,916 


2,271,995 
44,968 


IEREST ON OTHER Ostications: Interest on Deposits in Regimental Savings Banks 


f Menteturned fromIndia + - - = - - «+= -« 


Carried forward 


/10. (0! 4 


2,492 


1,998 


39,729 


75,606 


101,677 


21,067 


2,316,963 


602 
2,317,565 


270,828 


270,828 


n 
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No. 2.—An Esrimatep Account of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Home’ 


255 £. 


Brought forward - - - 89,957 185,678 
RECEIPTS-—continued, 
REVENUE—continued. 
MiscELLanEous—continued. 
From the Commissioners of Income Tax: Allowance in respect of” 
the assessments of Income Tax made at the India Office - . 740 
Refund in respect of a Civil Absentee Allowance and a small sum 
over-issued in the year 1875-76 - - - +5 = =) 50 
Royal India Lunatic Asylum, Haling: 
Pay, pensions, &c. of inmates eppropriated to £. 
Ey " their maintenance - mo ah i ae - 1,454 
x Sale of farm produce, &e,  - - = 3 91 
~ , Ee 1,545 
nae ARMY: inn oo ee dich 
. Amount recovered from the War Office in respect of Pensions 
a granted, subsequently to the cessation of the Capitation Rate, 
re to Soldiers for service in India, and paid to [mperial Revenues ; 4 
g those pensions having been subsequently capitalised from the A 
s date of grant - - - - - - - - - 9,911 k 
¥ Value of clothing, accoutrements, &c., in possession of Regiments bf 
ae on their transfer from the Indian to the British Establishment - 5,855 Alt 
Proceeds of sales of unserviceable military stores, &e.-  -, - 5,924 | 
Value of stores returned to Woolwich on completion of the i 
inquiry by the late Special Committee on Field Artillery for Ae 
: India, Discharge Purchase Money, Kc. - - - - 236 e 
val Indian Troop Service: Receipts from the Admiralty, retrench- | bi 
Be ments on account of messing, Kec. - - - - - - 17,798 hk 
; Passage of Officers and Troops: Retrenchments on account of pees : 
: messing, &c. - - - - - : - ni Sent MIND OR 
Refund of over-payments in the year 1875-76, in respect of stores 
for India, Furlough Pay, &c. - - - - aes 343 
Indian Service Family Pension Fund - - - - - 1,708 
ieee 41,998 
Pusiic Works: 
Royal Indian Engineering College : es 
5 Fees from Students = - - - - - 16,386 
og Sale of provisions, farm produce, &c,  - - 858 
ae 17,194 
Rent, &c., of houses acquired from the East India Irrigation and 
Canal Company - - ie - - - - - | 351 


Gt Carried forward - - + £. 237,513 


bb 
> 


‘ 
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the Government of India, from 1st April 1876 to 31st March 1877—continued. 


Brought forward - - -| - 2, an (565 270,828 


DISBURSEMENTS—continued. 


CHARGES ON THE REVENUE OF INDIA—continued. 


MINISTRATION : 
England : £. 


Salaries of the Secretary of State, Under Secretaries 
of State, Members of the Council of India, Secre- 
taries and Officers of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council, Assistant Military Secretary to His Royal 
Highness the Commander in Chief and Clerk, As- 
sistant to Director of Transports at the Admiralty, d 


and two Members of the London Medical Board ~- | 134,907 


Anditor and Assistants,under Act 21 & 22 Vict. c. 106, 
PEE ESE eee 4,651 


Store Department : Wages of labourers, cartage, 
| fees to surveyors, ground rent of premises, rates 
_ and taxes, repairs, supplies, &e. - - - - 24,190 


Expenses attending the Extension of the India Store 
i? epot ES ea 1,340 
Law Charges - | Ca ar - =| 2,520 
Bank of England and Bg of Ireland for mn epenreds 
mor Debt - . - mele - | 20,888 


| 


Postage of Despatches to and from India - - -{ 10,688 
Stationery, Printing, and Bookbinding - -° - 8,485 — 


Cast of fitting up for office purposes the rooms ieee 
occupied by the India Museum - — - - 2,412 


Office Contingencies: Rates, taxes, coals, gas, candles, 
furniture and repairs, stamps, advertisements, post- 


| age, telegrams, and various petty charges - - 17,714 


| ————— ns 227,796 
| India; ° 
Passage and Outfit of a Member of the Council of 


the Governor General 2 5 = : re 1,200 


Balance of ane attending the Deputation of 
) Sir Louis Mallet, c.z., to Piadiats bas: re 1,000 


Pay of Surgeon in attendance on the Earl of North- 
| brook - - - - . a u 3 64 


‘300ks and Newspapers supplied to rie pes ihn 
) as Stores - - - - - 2,008 


4,272 


232,067 
stores for India: Stationery, Printing Materials, Currency 


| Notes, &e. - - - - - - - : - : 186,618 


418,680 
or DEPARTMENTS: 


ndin Museum and Department of the Reporter on the Products 
of India : Salaries and Allowances of the — L35 of Mito 
and Contingent Expenses - - 


12,184 
freight back to India of goods exhibited at the Vienna Exhibition 
of 1878 and the International Exhibition in London - - 193 
i ixpenses in connection with the Indian Bepertinend wi at the Phila- 
| _ delphia Exhibition of 1876 - - Reet tn 


pcsoes of Survey and other Maps and Charts relating to India 


Carried forward - - - &£. 14,531 2,736,245 270, 828 


, iG. D 
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Bea No, 2.—Aw Estintarep Accouns of the Receipts and Disbursements of the 
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RECEIPTS—continued. 


oe Gre "SOR VIR ES oS a le . Brought forward - = = 


Carried forward 
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the Government of India, from 1st April 1876 to 81st March 1877—continued. 
ssc LEI ng nn ng VR SEERA DEES! 


Brought forward - - - 
DisBuRSsEMENTS—continued. 


CHARGES ON THE REVENUE OF INDIA—continued. 
jor DEPARTMENTS—continued. 


‘Freight from India of Iron and Coal, ad cost of esBoneente 
therewith - - 

Special Pay and qonthigent Expenses oe Otters employed in 

| compiling the “Gazetteer of India” = - - 

_ Expenses connected with New Work on the ‘Textile ME Geatactaces 
of India, subscribed for he Chambers of Com pres, &e., in 
England - 


| Cost of amine. Seeds oe the “ Pleven Elastica,” frotelit to India 


| Aetling fhe Separation Ae Work on ie etic: of Tdi 
| Expenses attending the Printing of the “ Adi Granth” - - 
Remuneration to several Officers and others specially erapioyeds 
and Miscellaneous Expenditure - - - - - 


| Stores for India = = i - 2 Fs y u 


| and Outfit of a Puisne Judgé of the High Cour of Judie 
___ cature at Calcutta - iE 

‘Salary of Privy Council Bares filer dio ee ede by 
the Government of India for the publication of Law Reports - 
| Maintenance in Tasmania of Convicts transporied from India_ - 


| Stores for India: Books, Iron Safes, &c. - - - a 


RINE: 

_ Pensions and Retired Allowances’ - - = = e 

Furlough and Absentee Allowances - - - - F 5 

| Commutation of Pensions of Officers of the late Indian N avy - 

Contribution towards the penne of Her Me ashy 8 Sure oupiored 
in the Indian Seas 

Pay and Passages to fads of Naval Oficers, Officers of the Marine 
Survey Department, &c. - fs “ E 


| Stores for India, including payments on account of Steam and other 
Vessels. - « - - - - = “ : ie 


|LESIASTICAL : 


Passage and Outfit of the Bishops of cee ant Pabays | and of 
Chaplains on appointment = - = 
Stores for India: Altar Cloths, Bibles, Re e be 5 z 


ITICAL AGENCIES AND OTHER ForeE1GN SERVICES: 


| Mission to the Court of Persia - - ig 

Expenses attending the Visit of Sir Salar tone to this poumiry. Bay, 
_ and contingent ee of Officers in pos employ, pur- 
chase of Presents, &c... - - - = 3 ¥ 


tores for India: For Presents to Native Chiefs, &e.  - - - 


ERANNUATION, RETIRED, aND Compassionate ALLOWANCES: 

| Pensious and Retired Allowances - - 
| Compensation Pensions to Officers and Petty Cievars of the ‘Mar 
___ time Service of the East India peanany: - - - - 
|Poplar Fund Pensions - - - 
| Annuities of the Madras Civil ands of 1800 and 1814 - = 
| Annual Donation to the Bengal Civil Fund - - - - 
prrtcities Mem nw fre ew - 


Carried forward - - - £, 


tt 


£, £. 
14,631 2,786,245 270,828 


487 
3,099 


—__—_ 36,597 


SS 1,574 


45,150 
959 
2,580 
63,462 


569 


112,720 


63,061 
—_——- 175,781 


ae 2,740 


12,000 


2,290 


14,290 
394 
14,684 


203,749 


215,862 2 ~ 2,967,621 ~ 270,8 aoe 


es 


No, 2.—An Estimatep Account of the Receipts and Disburse 


ra reps <4 


OBEY : B Brought forward - + - | 237,513 
RECEIPTS—continued. . 
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: Carried forward - ~ - £.| 287,518 


> 
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Brought forward - - - 215,862 2,967,621 | 270,828 
DisBURSEMENTS—continued. | 
CHARGES ON THE REVENUE OF INDIA—continued. 
| BRANNUATION, RETIRED, AND ComPassionaTE ALLOWANCES—cont?, 
\rant to the Widow of an Officer in the Public Works Department, 
‘in consideration of her husband’s exceptional services and premature 
|death = - = ae - - - - : _ = - 750 
‘ratuities granted on retirement to members of the Uncovemanted 
‘Service of India not entitled to Pensions - - - - - 1,129 
jelief to Distressed Nativesof India - - - - - - 265 
abseriptions to Charities (Strangers’ Home for Asiaties, Seamen’s 
| Hospital Society, and Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home) = - - - 355 
nnuities, Pensions, and Allowances payable in respect of the Indian 
Rie Service Annuity, Military, and Medical Funds, and the 
‘Tndian Navy Fund: | 
y £. 
| Bengal Civil Service Annuity Fund - - = 192,038 
| Madras Civil Service Annuity Fund - - - 96,994 | 
| Annuity Branch of the Bombay Civil Fund - - 55,209 
| Bengal Military Orphan Society - - - - © 58,857 
Bengal Military Fund - : - - - - 171,061 
| Madras - ditto - - . - - - 166,822 
Bombay - ditto - - - - - 114,296 
Indian Navy Fund - - ~ - - - 10,280 
Bengal Medical Retiring Fund = - - - - 46,074 
‘Madras Medical Fund - ~~ - - ae - 79,239 
| Bombay Medical Retiring Fund - - - - 11,849 
i == 1,002,169 
a 1,220,530 
VELLANEOUS: 
ixamination Expenses and Allowances of Candidates for the Cove- 
nanted Civil Service of India - - - - = st ais 14,589 
| > 
oyal India Lunatic Asylum, Ealing: Salaries and Allowances of 
ithe Staff; Board and Clothing of the Lunatics; and other Expenses 6,774 
jaintenance of Lunatics, elsewhere than in the Royal India Lunatic 
Asylum; Passage of Civil Lunatics from India, &e. - - - 837 
eee a el 
Fe s relating to India 1,130 
‘bseription to the Royal Asiatic Society  - = = Ps ant 210 
st of Insignia of the Order of the “Star of India,” &e. -  - 3,072 
iseellaneous Charges on Stores for India that cannot be distributed 
under the several services to which the Stores are chargeable: 
Lighterage, Dock Dues, Packing, &c. - - - - - 3,884 
oportion of Salvage Expenses ofthe “St, Malo,” and General 
Average on Stores per “‘ City of Halifax,” “Duke of Buccleuch,” 
pd other ships ‘a ae Soy ee = 3 = - 7,365 | 
jemission of Fines and Penalties incurred by Contractors in pro- | 
| a Stores and Freight Sy!) Sel ee ae 6,230 
Carried forward sat Raiocatt’ 44,091 4,188,151 270,828 
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ba 


‘the Receipts and Disburseme 


'S; 
237,518 


a4 : Brought forward - - 
RECEIPTS—continued. 


Carried forward - we > £ 237,518 


Brought forward - - - 


DIsBURSEMENTS—continued. 


| CHARGES ON THE REVENUE OF INDIA—contéinued. 


(ELLANEOUS— continued. 


oiety of cost of a Tablet to be placed in St. Mary’s Church, Eom 
|St. George, in memory of the late Lord Hobart - - 


omposition in lieu of Stamp Duty on India Bonds and Debentures 


sturn Passage to India of two Natives of that country, on com- 
pletion of a course cf study in England - - olan - 


amps on Bills of Exchange drawn on India, &e. - - - 
FurRLOuGH AND ABSENTEE ALLOWANCES: 
nanted Civil Service - - = és 5 3 iy 


\ 
sovenanted Service - - = - x < = 5 
tary Officers in Civil 2 ae : - - - eases") Ve 


AINCIAL Services—Inpra : 
ge and Outfit of Educational Officers on appointment - - 


Effective : : 


lyments to Her Majesty’s Exchequer on account £. 

of Disbursements by the War Office, in respect 

of Her Majesty’s British Forces serving in India, 

neluding Recruiting Charges and Pay of 

Colenels of Cavalry and Infantry -~— - 400,000 
arlough Allowances of Officers of the indian 

‘Service - 209,257 
rlough ntieaneds. of Oioncs of British Bee 

ments serving in India, and Pay of Colonels Com- 

‘mandant of Artillery - - - - 128,680 


dvances to Regiments proceeding to Tdi « - 13,031 
ty and Allowances during MOyeer: of Regiments 
returning from India - - - - 8,787 
‘dian Troop Service - - - - - 325,233 
assage of Officers and ibis otherwise than in 


‘Troop Ships - - - - 12,928 
epayment to the Wdinibaley of Benonses attending 
'the conveyance of Native Regiments from 
Singapore to Cannanore - - - - 3,435 
archase of Stallions - - - - ~ - 13,530 
ost of Medals - - - - - - - 5 
utfit Allowance of Indian Cadets on completion 
of their Studies at Sandhurst - - = 1,650 
‘ost of Education and Pay of Surgeons at Wetley, 
_ and their Allowances on appointment, &e. - 9,651 
xpenses incurred by Officers acquiring Scientific 
| Knowledge - - - - - = a 932 
eight from India of unserviceable Military 
‘Stores, &e, - = - - - oe 550 
jne-third payable from Indian Revenues of ex- 
" penses incurred in alee of Land ia at 
‘Port Said -  - - 368 
ay, Passage, &e., of Native Pica i in attend: 
| ance on His Royal Highness the Prince of W ates, 
|and their Servants -'—- 1,087 
ay and Expenses of Military Officers on Special 
| Duty in connection with Ordnance Stores; Pay 
‘and*Travelling Expenses of Artisans for Gun 


| Factory and Gunpowder Works in India, &c. 1,397 
Ik 
| 


1,130,511 


toresforIndia- - - - -. - =| 1,129,076 


a 


Carried forward - - - &, 


oe 
44,091 


2,259,587 


2,259,587 
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£. 
4,188,151 


285,357 


610 


| 4,460,126 


2 


£. 
270,828 


270,8% 


or 
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No. 2.—Aw Esrrmarep Accowyt of the Receipts and Disburse 
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ents 0 


' : fe sae 
Brought forward - - - 287,518 
RECEIPTS—continued. ae. ielcats 


‘ 


bY 


DiIsBURSEMENTS—continued. 


\HARGES ON THE RevENUE OF INDIA—continued. 
| # 


|—continued. 
Non- Effective : 


ments to Her Majesty’s Exchequer on account 
| Retired Pay, Pensions, &c., ot Her Majesty’s 
iritish Forces serving or having served in 
ee eee 368,330 


£. 


‘red Pay of Officers of the Indian Service, in- 
fading Colonels’ Allowances - i nee 983,466 


| capitalised value of Annuities granted to 
\ficers of the Indian Army on retirement, 
[presenting the estimated value of their pro- 
jective claim to the Colonel’s Allowance - 123,006 


1 
i 


| Imperial Government on account of the capi- 
llised value, from 1st April 1874, of the pro- 
\rtion chargeable to Indian Revenues, of the 
ensions granted between 18th February 1861 
\d 31st March 1870 to Soldiers transferred from 
'e Indian Local Army to the British Army - 100,000 


)Clive’s Fund; Pensions - - -~— - 107,112 
| Clive’s Fund: Payments to Representatives 
‘Lord Clive - - - > - - 1,536 
im Service Family Pension Fund- - = - 772 
‘uity, equal to the value of his Commission, 
anted to an Officer of a British (formerly 
idian) Regiment on his retirement from the 
rvice = = e C e w - 913 


|| 
: Works, OrpDINARY: 
i) Indian Engineering College: Salaries of President, Pro- 


isors, &c.; Wages of Servants; Provisions and Contingent 
icpenses ty = “4 = - a - = = 


mses attending the Examination of Candidates for the Civil 
hhgineer Establishment, Passages to India on appointment, &c. - 


ough Pay and Allowances of Military Officers in the Public 
orks Department - - - - = = = es 


mtee Allowances of Officers of the Uncovenanted Service 
iployed in the Public Works Department = - - - 


ages to and from India and issues of Pay, &c., of Officers and 
iers employed in the Public Works Department in India - 


md Rent, Insurance and Taxes in respect of Houses 
jjuired from the East India Irrigation and Canal Company - 


4's for India Pc ee wehaet wih 


| 


DITURE CONSEQUENT ON Famine in Mapras : 


Extraordinary) carried forward - — - 


E 


Brought forward - - - 


| s for India: Tools for use on Famine Relief Works < A 
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£ £ 


2,259,587 4,469,126 270,828 


1,685,135 


23,695 


3,428 


28,784 


27,467 


568 


168 


84,060 
7,380 


EE 


8,944,722 


91,440 


- 504 
8,505,792 


Toran Expenpiture (excluding Guaranteed Interest and Public ao awe 
SA ed es 


8,776,620 


No. 2.—An EstimatTep Accounr of the Receipts and Disbursements of t 

‘ se ; = a = —" oe —_ — he “ 
Brought forward - - - 237,518 

RECEIPTS—continued. 


~ 


ia aw REVENUE - - « 


LATS, 
s Mu Ls. eS 
DEBT INCURRED: yi) ee 
India Four per Cent. Stock sold - ~ = - - - - - 4,000,000 
India Four per Cent. Debentures sold $4. ES - - - - 100,000 
East India Bonds sold - - - - - - - - 1,500,000 
Temporary Loan on security of an East India Bond mth rem Baby te = thy 500,000 | 
DEPOSITS: : 
Premium realised by the sale of 4,000,000 7. India Four per Cent. Stock - 86,231 
Premium realised by the sale of 100, 0007, India Four per Cent. Be sagen | - - 812 
Premium realised by the sale of 1,500,000 7. East India Bonds =) wim) |b ate hes - 29,625 - - 
REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES : 
In repayment of Disbursements in England for purchase of Malt race on : 
behalf of the Imperial Government, ‘ke. - - 2,400 
In repayment of Disbursements in "England: in connection with fhe Vist ; 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales toIndia - — - - : i 295 
Carried forward - - - £2 
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a | . ae of India, from 1st April 1876. to 31st March 1877—continued. 


—_—— 


L 
Brought forward - - - 8,776,620 
DIsBURSEMENTS— continued. 
CHARGES ON THE REVENUE OF InDIA—continued. 
[RANTEED INTEREST ON THE CAPITAL OF RAILWAY AND OTHER COMPANIES, 
: 
(‘DER THEIR RESPECTIVE DEEDS or CoNTRACT, INCLUDING INTEREST ON 
BBENTURE Bonps: 
£i 
| Hzombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Sonny - - - - - 386,432 
Eastern Bengal Railway Company - - - - = = = = «=f 189,181 
| East Indian Railway Company Ba a i a aah en wb tg nie CZ OOS LO 
| Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company - - x - = - - | 1,135,799: 
i Madras Railway Company See me ay a Te a Te ee a SOB, LOS 
| Oude and Rohilkund Railway Company - - - - Ree - - 258,149 
‘Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi Railway Company - - Ss UN ie aga 551,419 
| South Indian Railway Company -~ - ms mh ties : a -| 177,068 
i 
| Madras Irrigation and Canal Company _- - - - - ote = 49,983 
————_——| 4,686,751 
mI 
sLIC WoRKS, EXTRAORDINARY: 
! 
Stores. ' Other Charges. 
; £ £. £. 
State Railways - - RAEN hae! ie 605,372 10,746 616,118 
| Irrigation Works - - - - ee 3,096 - - 3,096 
———— Swe 619,214 
£.| 608,468 10,746 


Toran Exrznprrure (including Guaranteed Interest and Public Works 
Laeraerdnary) n= we - + © + «f| 14,082,585 


DEBT DISCHARGED: 


ayment of Temporary Loan - - - - - - - - - - - - ak 500,000 


ADVANCES REPAYABLE: 
purchase of Malt Liquor, &c. on behalf of the Imperial Government 2 - 


‘i a fo 3,942 


Carried forward - - - &, 14,586,527 
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Brought forward = oes 7,87 
RECEIPTS—continued. 


INDIAN RAILWAY AND OTHER GUARANTEED COMPANIES. 


On account of Capital under their respective Deeds of Contract : 1 Bee Bs 
Eastern Bengal Railway Company - - - = - = - 486,800 
East Indian Railway Company Bie 0 a eae ae - pat 54,816 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company -~ - mo is 5 860,690 
Madras Railway Company - - - = = x P _ 3,170 
South Indian Railway Company - - - - -« - - 15,000 


a "870,476 


On account of Transfer Fees, Recoveries on account of Insurance, &c.: 


Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Company - -~ - 2,337 
Eastern Bengal Railway Company - “4 4 ss = = = 47 
East Indian Railway Company - - - = = - = 848 © 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company - 8 ° - - 9,656 
Madras Railway Company - - - + + = - = 1,074 
Oude and Rohilkund Railway Company - - : . - = 120 
Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi Railway Companys - - - - 331 
South Indian Railway Company’ - = - = - - < 4,811 
a 19,219 


% 
REMITTANCE ACCOUNT BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 
Repayments by Her Majesty’s Treasury and other Public Departments: £. 
Of Advances in India on account of the Emigration of Coolies - - 38,367 
Of Pensions paid in India to Native Family Pensioners on account of 
Expeditions to China, and to retired Hong Kong Police, &c. - - 8,875 
Of Pensions paid in India to Out-pensioners of Chelsea Hospital .  - 11,043 
Of Supplies to Her Majesty’s Ships on the East India Station - = - 16,097 
Of Arrears due in respect of the Zanzibar Consulate Expenses and the 
Muscat Subsidy - - - - - - - - - - 83,300 
Of Compensation made to Owners in respect of Slave Dhows destroyed 
by Her Majesty’s ship “Thetis” - - - 2 - - = 11,200 
Of Expenses incurred in British Burmah in connection with Mr. 
Grosvenor’s Mission to Yunnan - - - - - . - 7,482 
Of sundry Advances made in India on behalf of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. - - - - - - - - - - - - 14,896 
Of Disbursements in India on account of the Abyssinian Expedition - | 500 
. ee 131,710 
Miscellaneous Receipts - - - - - = = - - - - - 9,989 
Bills of Exchange on India Se = 2 Ve - = - - | 12,695,799 
12,887; 
£.| 21,108, 


India Office, 1 May 1877. 
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1e Government of India, from 1st April 1876 to 31st March 1877—continued. 
re SSS ml 


£. 
Brought forward - - = 14,586,527 


DIsBURSEMENTS—continued. 


INDIAN RAILWAY AND OTHER GUARANTEED COMPANIES, 


ecount of Stores, Establishment Charges, &c., and for discharge of Debentures: 
| 


£. 


ombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Company - - - - : - 139,456 


‘astern Bengal Railway Company - = = a ee beeen - 42,067 


lmeindian Wailway Company - - - - “- - - - = = 818,259 


—— 


reat Indian Peninsula Railway Company - - -  - ee - «|. 1,418,933 


fadras Railway Company - - - - - = = =) = « = 140,457 


ude and Rohilkund Railway Company - - - - -= - «© « 157,253 
‘cinde, Punjab, and Delhi Railway Company - - - - - - - 69,991 


outh Indian Railway Company ARES er a ar ae 156,517 


2,442,933 
| 
| REMITTANCE ACCOUNT BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA, 
| 
| 
imces on account of the Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Civil Funds Sa ee 158,000 
Majesty’s Postmaster General, on account of Postage collected inIndia- - ~ - 41,951 
Ditto - ditto -  onaccount.of Sums received in India for Money 
| Orders - - - o) es - - 49,896 
ly Remittances, Remittances by Administrators General, &c, - hae - - 612,360 
llaneous Payments to be brought to charge or recovered in India - - ° - 230,946 
er supplied to the Calcutta Mint for Coinage purposes - - - - ~ 106,755 
us chargeable to Provincial and Local Funds; to Foreign States; and against Income 
tived from Roorkee and other Workshops - § - - i aie all pala 159.485 
\ ¢ ? 
| 1,359,393 
TotaL DisBursEMENTS - - - &£, 18,388,853 
| Baxance on the 81st March 1877, including Sums in the hands of Sub-Accountants - - £, 2,714,615 


£.| 21,108,468 


ieneeeeeeeeeeeeeee Eee 


Thos. W. Keith, Accountant. 
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No. 3. 


AN ACCOUNT of the Dusrs and Creprrs in England of the Government of India, on 
31st March 1877. ; 


DEBTS. 

East India Bonds: 6. 
Bonds bearing interest at 4 per cent. per annum _ - _ - - - Se -| 5,496,700 | 
Bonds not bearing interest - - - - - = - os a ogtce - 20,917. 

India Four per Cent. Debentures ~ - - Be aN Br on” N° Se ta eS 


» Five per Cent. Stock, capital of the stock - : - - - - - ae 


» Four per Cent. Stock - ditto - - = - = : - 2 . 


East India Stock, capital stock of the East India Company, redemption. money unclaimed. . 
be Ditto - - ditto - - ditto ~ - dividends unclaimed - 


Amount owing for export stores - - - - ie - - = - = 


Pe is Oe ee oe 


Bills of Exchange payable - itl eke atv aac Pa oon Pa. 


Imperial Government— War Office Claims - - - - = - = = 


——f ss... 


’ 


Indian Guaranteed Railway Companies: Amount remaining in the Home Treasury to the 
credit of the following Companies, after deducting sums drawn in India (partly estimated) | 
in excess of Capital paid into the Indian Treasuries: £ 


Madras Railway Company = - - - BH GoM - - a - 153,774 


oF Se. ee eee eee a ee 


x 
e 
‘ 
4 
t) 
t] 
’ 
1 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company 95,731 


518,595 


yt bate: 


Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi Railway Company 


Eastern Bengal Railway Company o- += - = = - =e gre 881 
. 768,981 | 


Deduct—Amount due by the undermentioned Companies on account of Pay- | 


i, ments (partly estimated) in excess of Receipts in England and in India: | £.. 

n.! 

; East Indian Railway Company - - - eh ae 4 = 35,960 

: Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Company - - 60,698 

: 

by i i Peal 

E South Indian Railway Company - - - fe 91,677 

a Oude and Rohilkund Railway Company” - - - ph mite 20,354 ; 

Sek oe ee! 208,684 


| £. 


REI ac cen 
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|—Aw Accounr of the Debts and Credits in England of the Government of India,on 31st March 1877—continued: 


CREDITS. x. 
taf rere ese yen a gra a hh OTS 
ly and other public stores remaining unshipped - - - - - - - - - = 100,000 
fted Value of Buildings, Land, and other Property, viz. : £. 
dia Office: Building, furniture, and fittings - - -  » - - - 540,000 |. 
WN ec 
Ee 200,000. 
alue of property in Charles-street, acquired by the Secretary of State in Council, | 
| after allowing for loss on widening the street - - - - - - " 60,000 
sore Department, Belvedere-road, Lambeth - - + -  - - “il 68,600 
| 
ioyal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill- - = - + - = 100,000 
oyal India Lunatic Asylum, Faling - - - - © + = - 40,000 
ine of Leasehold Interest in Nos. 8 and 9, Queen-street Place, Southwark Bridge, ae 
lhe uired of ees East India Irrigation and ‘Canal Company - - ae” ? 
q 1,080,600 
| 
| d 
it advanced in England and’ in India to 31st December 1876, on account of Guaran- | 
| Interest on the subscribed Capital of the undermentioned Railway Companies, less | 
iggregate of the Net Revenue Balances, for the several half-years to30th June 1876: 
‘East Indian Railway Company ee SR de Paes rag - -| 5,258,456 
‘Eastern Bengal Railway Company BL et eRe Nas a Ber rk te manne 534,759 
‘Oude and Rohilkund Railway Company - - - - - - - 1,235,145 
. 7,028,360 
imple interest at various rates is chargeable on the above-mentioned advances.) 
is Irrigation and Canal Company : 
| For Guaranteed Interest on subscribed Capital to 31st March 1877 - ~~ - - 761,769 
| For Amount advanced on Loan, outstanding - - - - - 372,000 
‘For Interest accrued to Slst March 1877, on account of the Loan to the 
_ Company of 600,000 7. - - - - - - - - - - 194,904 
eee 1,328,673 
£, | 12,252,248 
Brought down, Amount of Debts - - . - - - - - £.56,320,632 
Ditto - ditto Credits - - Pigs - - - = 19,252,948 
5 Debts in Excess of Credits - - - £.44,068,384 


Thos. W. Keith, Accountant. 


Ea 
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No. 4. 


Be? A LIST of the Estasiisumeunt of*the Secretary of Srare in Councit of India, and the Sar, 
and ALLOWANCES payable in respect thereof, on 31st March 1877. 


Number. and A 1 


Secretary of State ; two Under Secretaries of State; Assistant Under Secretary of State (with- 


out salary), held by the Financial Secretary; and fifteen Members of Council = = 18 
Correspondence Department: consisting of sixty-two officers and clerks - - - . 62 
Military Funds Department: consisting of ten officers and clerks, exclusive of Director, 

who receives no salary for this office - - - - - - a = is = 10 
Registry and Despatch Department: consisting of eleven officers and clerks - - - 11 
Accounts Branch, Financial Department: consisting of forty officers and clerks - - - 40 


Store Department: consisting of forty-six officers and clerks, nine supervisors of the first and 
second grades, and twenty-eight examiners and assistant examiners of stores - - = 83 


Miscellaneous Departments: consisting of Government Director of Indian Railway Companies; 
Superintendent of Engineering Supplies, and clerk to ditto ; Librarian and assistant 
to ditto; two Members of Medical Board for the examination of officers of the Indian 
services; Legal Adviser to the Secretary of State and Agent to the Administrators General 
of India; Solicitor ; Assistant, Clerk, and Map-mounter in the Geographical Department; 


Clerk of the Works; two Keepers of the Records; and Lithographic Printer - - - 16 
Office-keepers and messengers oi Me, ee ° ath be. ele Gg 
Housekeeper, assistant housekeeper, housemaids, and charwomen —- - - - - 32 

335 


Miscellaneous Departments not on the Permanent Establishment: consisting of Assistant to 
Director of Transports at the Admiralty, Assistant Military Secretary to His Royal High- 
ness the Commander in Chief, Clerk to ditto, Registrar of the Order of the Star of India; 
also at the Store Depét, Medical Attendant on Labourers, two, Examiners of Malt 
Liquor, two Assistants to ditto, Chemist, Cooper for examination of casks of Beer supplied 


in India, two Assistants to ditto, and Medical Examiner of Drugs - . = = 14 
7 Artisans and labourers employed at the India Office _—_- ae oe eee | ay a 20 
z Artisans and labourers employed in the Department of the Director General of Stores - 193 
| 492 
, Number. 
Le £ 


India Museum and Department of the Reporter on the Pro- 
; ducts of India: 


Permanent Establishment ; 
Reporter on the Products of India and Director of the 


Museum two assistants and two sub-assistants to ditto 5 2,150 
Messengers = - - : - - - : “4 9 | 205 
i : “| 2,855 
Not on the Permanent Establishment : ° 
Assistant Reporter on the Products of India and Curator 
of the Museum, and ten assistants to ditto - - 11 2,828 
Artisans and labourers = - - - - - - 11 849 
Charwomen- - - - = - = = ‘ 2 
. 3,768 
31 6,123 | 31 
523 
Salaries and wages of clerks and labourers temporarily employed in the India Office 
FV ga a8 tha Nc i aeaieg 


and Store Department -  - s 4 


Thos. W. Keith, Accountant 


a} 
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No. 5. : 


AN ACCOUNT of New or Increased Satarinus, EstaBLIsHMENTs, or PENSIONS 
granted or created in Great Britain, between Ist April 1876 and 31st March 1877. 


\ 
AMOUNT 
PER ANNUM. 


SALARIEs. 


/ 


Lay sae & 
Mr. John G. Deedes, Junior Clerk, Accounts Branch, Financial Department, 
personal allowance’ - - - - - - 4 A 2 - 100 - ~ 
_ Mr. John S. Oliphant, Deputy Director of Military Funds: Salary increased 
from 800 /. per annum, with annual rise of 25 /. to 900 /. per annum. 
EsTaBLISHMENTS, 
Correspondence Department : 
Clerk specially attached to the Financial Department: Salary 4001. per 
annum, in lieu of ; 
(One Extra Senior Clerk, Correspondence Department, 650/. per 
annum, with annual rise of 20 /. to 700/. per annum, and 
Assistant to Senior Clerk, Correspondence Department, 2501. per 
annum. 
Registry and Despatch Department : 
. One Assistant to Registrar: Salary 350/. per annum, with annual rise of 
| 15 /. to 650 /. per annum, instead of a fixed salary of 500 /. per annum. 
Store Department : 
Assistant to the Director General of Stores - - - - - =} 600 - = 


One supernumerary Junior Clerk (to be abolished on a vacancy): Salary 
100 Z. per annum, with annual rise of 15 /. to 400 /. per annum. 


Store Department: Branch ai the Depét: 


One Supervisor, 1st Grade: Salary 350/. per annum, with annual rise of 
15/7. to 500 J. per annum. 


Clerk to Superintendent of Engineering Supplies: Salary 350/. per annum, 
with annual rise of 15/. to 5001. per annum. 


One Supervisor, 2nd Grade: Salary 1502. per annum, with annual rise of 
101, to 300 /. per annum. 


Four ASsistant Examiners: Salary 120/. per annum, rising on report of the 
Director General of Stores to 150/, per annum. 


Inspector of Scientific Instruments: Salary 3007. per annum, with annual 
rise of 15/. to 4007, per annum, instead of a fixed Salary of 350 J. per 


annum. : ariel - 


Two Messengers: to be on the same scale as Messengers in the Second 
Class at the India Office, viz., 807, per annum, with annual rise of 2 /. to 
1007, per annum. 


| Miscellaneous: 


Assistant Librarian: a fixed Salary of 200 J. per annum, in lieu of 120 J. per 
annum with annual rise of 10/. to 300 /. per annum. 


210. F 
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No. 5.—Awn Account of New or Increased Salaries, Establishments, or Pensions, &e.—continued. 


—_ 


“AMOUNT 


¢ 


PER ANNUM. | 


PENSIONS. 


x. s dy 
Mr. Henry C. G. Bedford, late Assistant Director General of Stores, India 
Office, pension granted on account of ill-health 700/. per annum, 2117. 35.9 d. 
of which is chargeable to the ig ee Government in respect of his former 
services as storekeeper, Sheerness Dockyard - - - - - - 700) =" 
Mrs. Susan Buekley, widow of Honorary Lieutenant J. Buckley, Bengal Retired 
List, pension granted in consideration of the remarkable act of heroism of 
her husband at Delhiin 1857 —- - - - - Et - . 7 = — 
Mr. Hew D. E. Dalrymple, late Madras Uncovenanted Service, special pension 
granted in consideration of his long service to Government in different capa- 
cities, being part of a pension of 6,000 rupees per annum, the balance of which Rupees. 
is chargeable to the Madras Port Fund - - See N, - - - 3,697 
Mrs. Susan C. Delamain, widow of Captain C. H. Delamain, c.z., late Bombay 
Army, pension granted in consideration of her husband’s high character and £.. 8d 
distinguished services, and her distressed circumstances - - - - 50 — 
Mr. George J. Fairclough, late a Messenger, India Office, pension granted on 
account of ill-health - > “ - - - - - - - : 123: -- = 
Mrs. Catherine Fox, widow of Lieutenant A.B. Fox, Bengal Retired List, pen- 
sion granted in consideration of the leng and meritorious services of her late 
husband - - - - - = - df HENNY fom & & a 2 36. ae 
Mrs. Mary J. Hayes, widow of Lieutenant B. D. Hayes, Bengal Unattached List, | 
@ compassionate pension - - - Be reaper ae epee emer he » 4 4 anes 
And for her six children, pensions not to exceed 107. per annum each, 
or to amount in the aggregate to more than 331. perannum - - = Dee 
Robert Moss, late labourer, Store Department, pension granted on account, of | 
ill-health arising from injury received in the performance of his duty - - 2016 - 
George Perrott, late a Messenger, India Office, a compassionate allowance - 95° =) a 
John Power, late a labourer, Store Department, incapacitated for further service 
by an accident whilston duty = - - - - - - = Pa 26 - = 
Six children of the late Conductor J. Ready, Bengal Establishment, a compas- 
sionate pension of 5/, per annum each- = - - - = a A Aire a0 susie 
Philip Slater, late Steam Crane Man, Store Department, pension granted on ac- | 
count of ill-health - - - - - - - < = - “il a 282 oe 
Mr. Arthur G. Walker, removed from the Bengal Civil Service, a compassionate 
pension = Bm RRR a OS EE ein ee 


Thos. W. Keith, Accountant. 
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No. 6. 


ALLOWANCES, COMPENSATIONS, and SUPERANNUATIONS, granted between Ist April 1876 and 
31st March 1877, under Acts 21 & 22 Vict.c. 106, 22 Vict. c. 26, and 32 & 33 Vict. c. 97. 


Period 
NAME. OFFICE, of Age. Salary. Annnal Pension, 
Service. ; 
; ‘Years. | Years. Lh. Sod: Lie San Oe 
Henry C. Montgomery, | Member of the Council of 18 a 129007 BAO) hm 
| India. ; 
George R. Clerk, K.c.B. | - ditto - - - 12 = 1,200 - - Ritiy wea = 
\C.S.1. 
Henry Bartle E, Frere, Bart. | - ditto ae Oe ean 10 - LOO) i soa es A he™ ee 
(G.B., G.C.S.T. ae ; 
jor General Sir Thomas T. | Military Secretary - -'| #35 68 WghO0. «9+ 81613 4 
ears, K.C.B. 


George E. Johnston Extra Senior Clerk, Corres- | ° +24 64 700 143-1, 230 = — 
pondence Department. 


* Including 20 years added to Service in consideration of age and special qualifications. . 
Tt Including 10 years added to Service in consideration of age and special qualifications. 


Thos. W, Keith, Accountant, 


No. 7. 


PENSA TIONS granted to the Families of DecEasep Orricers of the East India Company’s late 
ritime Service, in the form of Annuities, between Ist April 1876 and 31st March 1877, under’ 
33 & 4 Will. 4,c. 85. 7 
tou — Nil. — 

Thos. W. Keith, Accountant. 


No. 8. 
INDO-EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT, 


SUMMARY of EXPENDITURE on CAPITAL ACCOUNT, to 31st March 1876. 


AL ACCOUNT: fis. a. p. pen we =k eee 
al Capital Expenditure to 31st March 1876 - - 5 = ives - - - - - | 1,157,058 19 9 
ul Capital Expenditure from Ist April 1875 to 31st March 1876: 

On account of Persian Gulf Section : 
In India : 
In Telegraph Department - - - Rs, 5,664 
In Public Works Department - - - 9,078 
14,742 - — De di Ay 

On account of Persian Section : ae 1,474 4 = 

In India - - = : - - - - - | 68,106 - — 6,810 12 - 
In England - - - - “ - - = 2a | hey ees & 8,690 4 —- 

uct— +—______-|' 40,500 16 - 
iscellaneous Receipts: Lk Late pea a an 
On account of Persian Gulf Section : 1,169,083 19 9 

_ InIndia—Sale of Stores- - - - = = -| 14,340 15 9]: 1,484 2 - 

On account of Persian Section : 

In India: 
Third instalment of 1,000 tomans on account of substi- 
tution of iron standards for wooden poles - — = -| 4,000 - — 400 - — 
| Received in England: + eee 
On account Persian Telegraph Debt CeCe re ed Oe 1,986 1 4 
mS Turkish ce - - - hl Pane - - 11,3872 - 8 
pe of Stores damaged by Shippers and short de- 
liverred - - = - - -{ - SN ce oe 
—————-| 15,198 3 7 
Fae ak £. | 1,158,835. 16 2 
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No. 8.—Inpo-EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT—continued. 


STATEMENT of Recerets and OuTSTANDINGS on account of Trarric Earnrnes, for the Year ended 


31st March 1876. “ 
ved in England : Ls 
rom Submarine Telegraph Company - - - - - - - Se Lu ae : 338 7 2 


anted for in India: 

a Account Persian Gulf Section : 

», Year ended 31st March 1876 - = é S 2 
uct, On account of previous Year - - = 2 


djusted since - ‘- - Pa ed Sikes Oy rade al 


|, In transit to Persia on 31st March 1875 - - - 


mount pending adjustment on 31st March 1876 - - 


‘n Account Persian Section : 


= 100 rupees, the balance at 250 krans = - 


inglish accounts at 25 krans = 11.) - - see 


by Ottoman Telegraph Administration - ee 
, Indo-European Telegraph Company, Limited - - 
Submarine Telegraph Company - - - - 


s, Due to Persian Government - - - é L 
d, Messages in transit on 31st March 1875, to India - 


1876, 5 


8) ” 9 7 


Jnadjusted Traffic: short Collections - - : : 


| under Articles I. and X. of Treaty, 2,000 tomans= —- 
Inadjusted Traffic: excess Collections’ - - 


lraffic Earnings for Year, as per Revenue Account - ~~ - 


F 3 


s, Credited to Government in excess of Kurrachee Statements 


1 Year ended 31st March 1876 - - < - acts 
‘uct, On account of previous Year - - Rs.483 138 4 
Less, Refunded on account of 1873-74 - 12 4 7 

q | j 
j.djusted since - =! meee es Ot eel iam St 
\djustments yet to be made - - - - - i x 


Tora, 46,423°25 krans, of which 3574°75 at 249 krans 


s, Difference of exchange (Persian collections treated in 


jmts due at end of Official Year, on account of the Year: 


5 Reserved from Collections in Persia as “set-off” to Claims 


*rofit on mean rate Collections,vid Turkey, lst Quarter ce 187 6 


| 


dese, 2 Cn B 
- | 7,81,182 10 9 
- 59,417. 2 -- 


6,78,715 8 9 
- 380 13 - 


6,79,096 5 9 


- 59,700 18 - 
7,38,797 2 9 
- 273 — - 
7,388,524 2 9 
- 11214 -| Rs a p 
wa 7,898,687; — 9 
ee ee 6,178 6 3 
7,44,815 7 -|74,481 10 10 
Rs. a. p. 
18,664 6 7 
471 8 9 
18,192 13 10 
984 5 9 
18,477 3 7 
- 9713 1 
2S ee £. $s. ad: 


- 18,575 — 81,867 10 1 


sik le ave Be Bi, Ee ~ M16 


——————| 1,856 is 7 
Sy A 
- 4,140 18 9 
- 4,643 10 10 
- 2,606 3 6 
————| 11,390 8 } 
> a i * 6 6 8 
11,384 2 5 
crime. aa | 115 2 
11,385 17 7 
oes a am - 7 6 
————-——.-—-/ 11,385 10 1 
Ba Se Coa Ree ie 75 - § 
88,1387 7 5 
cad eae la. g00 - - 
= = 4 ms 103 19 7 
a bo} = 178 156 9 
—— 1,082 15 4 


£. 187,054 12 1 
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No. 8.—InDo-EvuROPEAN GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT—continued. 


j 


STATEMEN T of OuTsTANDING AccouUNTs on the 3lst March 1876. 


| Due to. | Due by. 
| GOVERNMENT: IR eee sarl de £. & da. 
ace of Traffic Account, 1869-70 - - - - - = 782 2 9 _ — 
» Pree et li Le eo sh. 6 SR - - - - 1,883 8 2 
” a ne ae - : - - 3,392 4 10 
\yy Le SO a i i ae - - . - 3,413 8 10 
(eS a ie - x ~ - 341 12 7 
TEEN CT I a, a ar - - - - - 55 - 
Pees ha) 0.0m es pte 6 5 8 ale as 
788 8 5 519 5 
, “‘Dueto,” asabove - - PEO ir ss \ eae ke! 2 z 788 8 5 ae eae: 
3,000 tomans paid on account, Rs. 12 048. 3,= + Soh is - = = 1,200 - - : 
| Surrender of terminal rates held in suspense account ea “ e 2,517 16 7 
as % by Indo-European Company - - - - 657 16 2 
| aerate rmp (5,164 (2 18 
| of repairing wilful damage to Line to 31st March 1876, chargeable to ; Toms. ks. 5. 3,871 18 3 
jrsian Government under Art. XII. of Treaty of 2nd December 1872 - - ” Tb BON hve 
a Omaccbunt =)i2 = = = = = ' = = = - = GOR as 
i TAB et ce hl 8 GERRY man 
| 
ia’s share of International Office  eetoaa paid in London : £. 8. di 
| For 1872 (Fes. 346°50) - = - - > * * r - - 1313 4 
» UCN CES 271) (ec ee ae - - 14:17 4 
| 1874 (,, 255°00)- - SP SiC es) baat a nhs - - 10 3 7 
i » 1875(,, 420°00) (since paid) Tide MUA ol | oe ees 


 saicceninromcareceailt 5510 3 


. | 6983 8 6 
N GOVERNMENT: 


ince of Traffic Account for 1874-75 <3 - - - ts = - - = = - 42.670 11 = 
| He i 1875-76 Bene ihnd—eiie ket eyes fit ra - - - - 14,202 2 6 
| ee rr see erst | 6,878 18. 6 


JROPEAN TELEGRAPH COMPANY: 


ince of Traffic Account 1875-76 - c r - o 5 > - = = > = 4,656 13. 9 
asfer to Persian Government - - - - - - = -«5 “ ~ Ft = 657 16 2 
ursed at Kurrachee for Company’s Line Reports -  - - + e! “ = - u RTA Toaee 
ha *5,372 1 11 
JINE TELEGRAPH CoMPANY : 
nce ontstanding on Traffic Account, 1875-76 - - - - - s 2 z me i 4 ee ae *9,606 3 7 
ToraL outstanding on 31st March 1876 - - - £.| 921,734 7 6 


. . . * . | SALE RR Se I SN 
* 'These balances have been since paid. + Remittance advised. 


\ 


STATEMENT of PARTICULARS of the Sums shown as REcErPTs in Jndia, at page 34 of the 
Finance and Revenue Accounts. 


ToTaL 


Hadirance to | Persian Gulf Persian heel IRE MR © 5 2s 
ee Dees Ch OMe Section Reaction. Indian British 
Accounts. 4 | Cupsoncy: Gurrentay: 
Rs. Rs. Rs. £. 
5) Na ne ated 43 14,341 = = fhe 
| instalment of 1,000 tomans from Persian Government on 
count of iron poles, Art. I. of Treaty of 1872 - - - 43 : = 4,000 = a 
jand 2nd ditto ditto, already shown in Home Accounts Sree 
k 1873-74 (page 45); and 1874-75 (page 44) —- - Sakina el * ; ; 9 i aa 
Toran CAPITAL - - - 14,341 ___12,000_ | 6,341 | 634 ae 
le receipe © 2 ; 49,796 ie 
/fie receipts - - * - - 45 7,31,182 18,664 7,49, 
+ of Stores, Exchange, Fines, &e. - Palio ds 3 44 1,749 1,720 3,469 — 
| annual payment of 1,000 tomans by Persian Ni wlan 
lr Line Guards, Art. X. of Treaty of 1872 - - 44 : ° 4,000 4,000. — 
jand 2nd_ ditto ditto already shown in Home Recotiake nes a aan 
'r 1873-74, (page 45), and 1874-75 (page 44) -  - " = ~ vee Ai , a ee 
Spee 7,32,881 32,384 7,65,265 rat 
|s, Miscellaneous Revenue written back - - - - 44 - 2,931 2,931 aa 
ToTAL REVENUE - - - 7,382,881 29,453 7,62,334_ ie 76,2384, 
ToTAL CAPITAL AND REVENUE - - - 7,47,222 41,453 7,88,675 78,2868 
= Telegraph Department, } A. Brasher, Superintendent, London Office. 


| Office, 24 April 1877. 
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Dee as HOME ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


AN ACCOUNT of the Recrrrrs and Dissursemunrs of the Inpr. 


RECEIPTS. 


1. CaprTaL CHARGES OF THE SERVICE: 


Value of Steam Barge, Tugs, and Boats, transferred for service of the Government of 
Bombay - - - - - - - - - 3 = 5 “ : . 13,380 


2, Satanrigs, &c., or EsTaBLISHMENTS; 


Recovery of Subsistence Allowance overpaid in Egypt; and Pay of Inspector at Bombay, 
transierred todtem14. 9). | =e) Bis tS euler: WUE elt eds oul et ee i 


8. Reparrs, &c., ror THE Troor Sues; 


Credits on account of value of Naval Stores returned by the Troop Ships ; 
Proceeds of Sale of unserviceable Stores; Value of Oil, &c., used for 


Culinary purposes, and of Saloon and Cabin Furniture (transferred to pee Pata 

other Heads of Service); and Sums recovered for Damages to Ships’ 

Fittings, &e. - —- Pah ap - - - = - 568. 23,2 
Repayment by the Admiralty on termination of agreement in respect of 

“ Crocodile” and “Serapis” © (ye ee ee TB ATOTIS TT 


4, Furnirurr, Mess Trars, &c., ror Satoons anp Casins oF Troop Suirs: 


Credits on account of value of Cabin Furniture, &c., returned‘ by the Ships; Recoveries 
from Troops, &c., on account of Losses or Damages; and Payments by the Engineers of 


the Troop Ships for the use of Government Mess Traps - - - - - 190 a 


—~ 
/ ~ 
7 S 


5. Coats For tur Troop Suirs: 


Value of Coal transferred to Marine Service at Bombay, and of that consumed for Culinary 
purposes (transferred to Item 7); and of Supplies to the Tugs, &c., at Bombay (trans- 
ferred to Item 15); and Repayments tor Coal consumed while on Imperial Service - 8,122 18 8 


6. Mess or Orricers, &c., oN BoARD THE Troop Suips: 


Mess Contributions of Officers of the Troop Ships and Military Officers; Payments by the 
Admiralty on account of Naval and Military Officers conveyed in the Troop Ships on 
Imperial Service, and by Military Officers for their Families and for extra Articles 
supplied ; Credit on account of Passengers conveyed on the General Service of India; 
Proceeds of Sale of empty Packages; and Cost of Messing Saloon Servants and others, 
and of supplies for Sick, &c. (transferred to other Heads of Service) - - - - 19,426 16 © 


7, VicTUALLING OF SEAMEN aND Troops: 


Ration Stoppages from Troops; Recoveries from the Troops and Crews for Loss, &c., of 
Mess Utensils; Payments by the Admiralty for Supplies for Nava! Service, and for 
Victualling Troops and Seamen conveyed in the Troop Ships on Imperial Service; Value 4 
of Provisions supplied for use of the General Mess (transferred to Item 6), and for the d 
use of Trcops conveyed in Freight Ships (transferred to Item 19); and proceeds of Sale o.: 

, of unserviceable Stores - - - - 2 5 - 3 5 = a oeiiye 9,315 18 | 


8. Mepicines, &c., ror THE Troop Sues: 


Credit for value of unserviceable Medicines and Hospital Stores returned ; Value of Hos- | oe 
pital Utensils, &c., supplied to Freight Ships (transferred to Item 19) - - - = Rs 72 


9. Bepprnec For Troops: 


Recoveries from Troops on account of Bedding, &c., lost, and for proceeds of Sale of un- 
serviceable Bedding ; and Payment by Admiralty for the use of Bedding on board the 
Troop Ships when employed on Imperial Service etd - - - - - 492 191 


‘4 


Carried forward - - - &. 70,050 5) 


HOME ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


Coats ror tar Troop Surps: 


Ships; and Value of Supplies made to them at Bombay ; including 

Coaling Expenses - - - - - - - - - -- 44,237 12 8 
Percentage to cover proportion of Establishment and contingent outlays 

on Stores and Labour at Naval Yards, for which no direct charge is 


‘Mess or Orricers, &c., ON BOARD THE Troop Suis: 


Payments by Paymasters of the Troop Ships, or to Contractors, for Supplies for the 
General Mess on board the Troop Ships; and Value of Ships’ Provisions used for 
General Mess (transferred from Item 7) - - - - - - 2 - a 


‘ 


(VicruaLiine or SEAMEN aND Troops: 


Payments to the Admiralty or to Contractors on account of Provisions, Mess Utensils and 
Implements supplied for the Crews of the Troop Ships and for Troops and their Families ; 
Lights and Culinary Fuel for use on board the Troop Ships; and Allowances in lieu of 
Provisions or Lights; Value of Supplies from the General Mess Stores, and computed 
Cost of Victualling Saluon Servants (transferred from Item 6) - - - c ewiete: 


Menicixes, &c., ror THE Troop Surps: 


Medicines and Hospital Necessaries for Crews of the Troop Ships, and for Troops and 
them baniies | se = a < s i z B 2 x 


BEDDING ror Troops: 


7 Bedding for Military Officers and Troops embarked; also washing and repairing Bedding 


Carried forward - = - £, 


Payments to the Admiralty and to Contractors for Supplies to the Troop Se ta a. 


made, between 1st October 1870 and 8lst March 1875 = - - 9,189 2 2 


49 
5 = 3 A s - - No. 9. 
g00P SERVICE, from the Ist April 1875 to the 3lst March 1876. 
Lu, 8s. Ge 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
/Carrrat Cuarces or Tar SERvice: 
Expenses in connection with the Sale of a Water Boat, at Bombay - - - - 29 18 2 
|Sazarizs, &e., or EstaBLisHMents : i 
| Salaries, Wages, and Contingencies of Establishments in England, Egypt, and India; 
including Repairs, &c., of Office Furniture and Fittings in Egypt and India - - 11,800 12 8 
|Rerarms, &c., ror THE Troop Surps: 
| Navai and Gunners’ Stores supplied for the Troop Ships; and Cost of Sar Ser ees 
| Stores and Labour expended in their repair, principally at Portsmouth 
Dockyard - - - - - - - - - - - 68,239 7 11 
Expense of new Boilers for “ Serapis” (balance), and of new Engines and 
Boilers for “ Euphrates” (first instalment), supplied under contract - 10,495 7 1 
Percentage to cover proportion of Establishment and contingent out- 
lays on Stores and Labour at Naval Yards, for which no direct charge 
is made, between 1st October 1870 and 31st March 1875 - - 26,516 12 6 
: eo sh 90,26 % 6 
Furniturr, Mess Traps, &c., ror SaLoons anp Cazsrns or Troop Suips: 
Furniture, Mess Traps, and Lamps for Saloons and Cabins of the Troop Ships supplied or 
repaired ; and Bedding for Military Officers and their Families (including 175/. 4s. 6d. 
arrear charges for Percentage) - - - - - - - > S = 3,235 1 °7 


53,426 14 10 


23,614 9 4 
67,289 8 ~ 
225 14 11 


1,883 16 11 


SS PS 


251,207 6 11 


- %. 8 ne ae Cnt oA 
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, 
No. 9.—Awn Account of the Reetipra and Duta ere of the 


Brought forward - - - 


RECEIPTS—continued. 


10, CrorniNe, &e., ror Crews or tHE Troop Suirs: 


j Recoveries from the Officers and Men of the Troop Ships on account of Cloteng, Toba 
| and Soap issued on payment - - * - 2 2 © «= sila 


11. Pay anp Axttowances or Orricers aNnp Crews or THE Troop SHIPs: 


Credits on account of Payments for Imperial Service made by the Paymasters of the Troop || 
Ships, and recoveries of Sums overpaid - - : > ae Oe 2 = “| 


) 


12. Travettinc Expenses or Orricers aND CREWS oF THE TROOP SHIPS: 


oY, Recoveries from Officers and Men of Expenses not chargeable to the public —- - - 

ie 18. Pruorace anp Miscrrzanzous Expenses or tHe Troop Suirs: 

oa Repayment by Admiralty for Pilotage incurred on Imperial Service ARNE HEL Th alih 

¢ 

¥ 

f : 

pei \ 

Neg 14, Pay anp Exrrnsns or Crews or Steam Tenpers anp Boats: 

: y Contribution from an Engineer for Subsistence while in Hospital  - ates Ubobs rd 

i) , 

‘ 

i 15. Coats, Srores, anp Reparrs ror Steam Tenpers anv Boats: 

a 

i, Proceeds of Sale of unserviceable Stores in Egypt and at Bombay; Credit on account of 

mis ' Employment, in connection with the Abyssinian Expedition, of the Tugs, &¢., at Bombay — 8,027 3 

: 

# 16. Repairs, &., or tHE Victoria Buitpines at Svnz: 

mre Proceeds of Sale of unserviceable Stores, and Credits on account of Stores taken over by _ | 

Ss Government of Bombay - - - - - - - - - - - 

es 

ie 17. Transtr Cuarcrs THRovGH EcyrrT: 

aa Recoveries from Military Officers on account of the Dues paid to the Suez Canal Company 

ee for passage of their Families ; Credit on account of Passengers conveyed on the General 
‘ Service of India, and on Imperial Service = = - - = + = 2 * = 

4 

i 18. Books, Stationery, anv Miscrtuanzous Expenses: 

Recoveries on account of Library Books Lost or Damaged, and Miscellaneous Receipts = 


Carried forward - - - £. 


4 1 P) 
ar, 4 


| HOME ACCOUNTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


tice, from the Ist April 1875 to the 31st March 1876—continued.. 


Brought forward - - - 


DISBURSEMEN TS—continued. 


YrorHinG, &c., ror Crews or tHE Troop Sures: 


| Clothing, Tobacco, and Soap drawn from Naval Yards for issue (principally on payment) 
to Officers and Crews of the Ships, and commuted Allowance paid in lieu of gratuitous 
Clothing I i ww ew 


ay anp Attowancrs or Orricrrs anp Crews or tue Troop Suips: 


Payments on board, and to the Admiralty, for Pay and Allowances of Officers and Men of 
the Troop Ships - - - -« = «= -¢ SHE tah Apa Lhe Pat deta 


| 
fRavELLING Exrrnsrs or Orricers anD Crews or tHe Troop Suirs; 
Travelling Expenses and Subsistence of Officers and Men joining the Troop Ships on 
appointment, &c.  - - : - = = a « = - - wiki a 


he ' : 
PrmoTaGE AND Miscettanzous Exprnsres or tur Troop Surrs: 


| Pilotage Allowance to the Navigating Officers of the Troop Ships, and to Pilots at 
ortsmouth, &c.; Payments for Maintenance of Men in Prison; Premiums on Pay- 
master's Bonds, Washing, Carriage Hire, Postage, &c. - - - - - - 


ay AND Expenses or Crews or Stream Tenprers anp Boats: 


Salaries, Wages, and Expenses of Crews of Tenders and Boats in Egypt and at Bombay (a) 
oars, Srorzs, and Repairs vor Steam Trenpers anp Boats: 


Payments to the Admiralty and to Contractors for Coals and Stores supplied for, and 
Repairs to, the Tenders, Boats, &c., in Egypt; and Expenses incurred by Bombay 
Government for Stores and Repairs for the Flotilla at that Port (including 152/. 14s. 10d. 
arrear charges for Percentage)(@) - = = = = = - 2 «* = 


teparrs, &e,, or THE Victoria Buripines ar Suez: 


. Fire Insurance of Buildings, &c.; Payments for Painting, Repairs, Water Rate, ko, = - 


| ‘ 
.Ransir Cyarcres turovcn Eaypr: 


_ Payments to the Suez Canal Company for passage of the Troop Ships and Steam Tenders, 
and of the Officers, Truops, and their Families conveyed ; and Incidental Expenses = - 


looxs, Srarronery, aND MisceLttanrous Exprnses: 


' Books, Stationery, and Printing at Home and in India; Stationery 
| Allowance to the Paymasters of the Troop Ships, and Allowances for 
eare of the Military Libraries on board; Telegrams; and Expenses of Ee Se de 
embarking Troops at Queenstown, &e.  - - - - - - 1,789 19 8 
Damages awarded to Owners of “Valery Jean,” and “ Wallands,’ with 


Carried forward - - - £, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


chargeable to the Indian Troop Service, and will be credited in later accounts, 


(ONE: cr 9 Rn er en a: 8 So HO 


dL, 


£, Sods 
251,207 6 11 


3,757 3 5 


58,192 18 10 


149 1 8 
389 19 6 
2,528 6 4 
1,160 12 10 
387 8 7 
29,488 2 4 
5,965 6 — 
363,201 56 — 


‘) The sums under these Heads include the whole of the Pay, &c., of the Flotilla at Bombay, a proportion of the expense of which 
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No. 9.—Awn Account of the Receipts and Disbursements of the India 


Brought forward aise 76 012 1 


RECEIPTS—continued. 


19. Freicut or Troors IN oTHER THAN Her Magesty’s INDIAN Troop Sues: 


Recovery on account of Messing in Packet; and proceeds of Sale of Fittings returned by 
Hired Ship - eet a Se Me eh at Ie Se a a 


20. REPAYMENTS ON ACCOUNT OF TuGS LENT OR WATER SUPPLIED: 
Repayments on account of Tugs lent or Water sore by the Indian Troop Service at _ 
Bombay - - - = - - - - - = = - =: 239 
21. REPAYMENTS ON ACCOUNT OF PassaGES AND CONVEYANCE OF STORES: 


Repayments from Naval Funds for Officers, Troops, &¢., conveyed in the Troop Ships on 
Imperial Service; and Credit for Conveyance in the Troop Ships of Passengers and q 
Horses, &c., on the General Service of India - - - - - - - - 35,391 17 


22, REPLACEMENT OF CaPiTaL AND INSURANCE: 


Receipts from the Admiralty for “Crocodile” and “ Care: ive panes of the peried 
between Ist April 1871 and 30th April 1872 - - - - - 7,236 


an Tora Recerprs - - - £. 118,915 11 
™ 


: STATEMENT showing the Agreement of the Torats of Recerets and Dissvrsiments for the Inp1an | i 
a Receipts and Dispursements shown in the ant 


: RECEIPTS. €.6 ea |-oQai 


ToTaL REcerrrs of INDIAN TROOP SERVICE, per Home Accounts, 1875-76 = - - =.= 84,895 7 5 
Ditto - - ditto - - in India, per Finance and Revenue Accounts for 
f the same year - - - - = - - 26,665 18 9 
te Add— 111,561 
Extra Receipts by Sub-accountants, principally in respect of Messing and Mess Contributions 16,374 4 8 } 
Transfers between Heads of Expenditure (see Contra) - - idee AG ny oe 7,890 11 1 
Transfers to the Credit of the Troop Service, not shown as Receipts in the Home Accounts, 
but abated from the Total Disbursements for the Year (see Contra) : eMetrics 
cs |? Freight of Horses - - = - - - - - 2,009 10 - 
Passage of Civil Engineers - - oe - - - - 1,758 8 - ; 
eS aerate 3,767 18 - A 
Credit in adjustment of amount debited in the first instance to the Troop Service (per Contra) 121 7 9 ‘ae 
ATTY ; 28,154 
sak . | 139,715 
= Receipts through Accounts of the Troop Service relating to Imperial Service - - = 10,245 - 4 ] : ; 
Ditto - - ditto -  - _ relating to the General Service of India - |, 10,239 17 9 
Ditto Se ditto + - for Income Tax - - = = = =| 125 9 7 
Repayments by Sub-accountants of Balances due on closing their accounts - - - = 189 8 3 


ae 
Tora Receipts - - - &, 118,915 1 


‘Admiralty, 11 December 1876. 


rs a a RS 
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from the 1st April 1875 to the 3lst March 1876—continued, 


£. Sooads 
Brought forward - - - 358,201 5 — 
DISBURSEMENTS—continued. 
1e¢utT or Troops IN OTHER THAN Her Magjesty’s [Np1an Troop SHIPs: 
Jjonveyance in two Hired Vessels from Bombay to Portsmouth of Officers and Troops ; 
and Compensation paid for a Vessel accepted for the Conveyance of Troops, but subse- 
quently declined, &c. - = = - - - - - - - - - 14,349 14 8 
AYMENTS ON ACCOUNT OF TuGs LENT OR WATER SUPPLIED: 
ums over-credited to this head in Accounts at Bombay =) WR - - - - “1.1311 6 
IAYMENTS ON ACCOUNT OF PaSsaGES AND CONVEYANCE OF STORES: 
'ayments to Naval Funds of amounts overpaid for Officers, &c., conveyed in the Troop |. 
Ships on Imperial Service - - - - - 2 = 2 2 a = ae ata 
Tota ExpenDITURE - - - £. 867,635 16 2 
| Abate—Receipts per Contra- - - +  - = -« 118,915 11 9 
Ner Expenpirure from 1st April 1875 to 31st March 1876 - - - £. 248,720 4 5 


‘ 


\appearing in the Home and Finance-and-Revenve Accounts of India for the Year 1875-76, and the Total 
‘: of ExpenpITuRE for the same Year. 


DISBURSEMENTS. eae The CL CE Oh 

|;BURSEMENTS of INDIAN TROOP SERVICE, per Home Accounts, 1875-76 - = = - 333,785 17 2 
tto = = - ditto - - in India, per Finance and Revenue Accounts for 

the same year - - - - - - 14,121 211 

i 347,907 - 1 
4 iture by Sub-accountants, from Extra Receipts, per Contra - - = - - 16,374 4 8 
jrs between Heads of Expendituie, per Contra - - - - - - - 7,890 11 1 
irs to the Credit of the Troop Service, perContra - - - - -  - = 3,767 18 - 
jt debited in the first instance to the Troop Service, but subsequently credited (see Contra) Ier'7'' 9 


——| 28,154 1 6 


ee ca me wt 


» 


376,061 1 7 
) ements through Accounts of the Troop Service relating to Imperial Service - - 6,931 2 3 
ito - . ditto - - - relating to the General Service of India 2,200 6 6 
(to = aaa ditto - - - - for Income Tax repaid - - 148 6 
ents by Sub-accountants of Balances due on closing their accounts - - = = 189 8 3 
— 8,495 5 5 
ToTAL DISBURSEMENTS - - - £. 867,635 16° 2 
Abate—Receiptsper Contra - - - - + +2 . -« . 118,915 11 9 
| Torat Net EXPENDITURE as shown in the Annual Account for 1875-76 - - - - &. 248,720 4 & 
- ps See Le eee 
W. R. Mends, 
Director of Transport Services. 
C. J. Cruttenden, 


Deputy Director of Transport Services 
and Assistant for India. 


TS PONS og ot SERIO P ES SES Oy ne OLA Eee Seehge  y Uiae hae aa ete eee maa 

- 2% ; Wane Cat tres RRR AS WANS Bee oe Be} Shc fae ay Milks Bntad oar ie 
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No. 10. 


STATEMENT showing the Nur Expenprrure incurred on account of the Rorat | 
ENGINEERING COLLEGE, during the Year ended 31st March 1876. - 


Furniture, Fixtures, Fittings, &e. - - - - - s 2 5 _ 2 
Salaries and Allowances of President, Professors, &e. = - - - - - 
-Steward’s Salary, Wages of Servants, &e. - «= = -) = 2 = = 
Travelling Expenses, Advertisements, Postage, &ce. = - EES - - 
Rates and Taxes, Maintenance of Building, Repairs of Furniture, &c. = - - - 
Lights, Fuel, and other House Articles -° - a0) - 3 . re 7 
Provisions, Wines, &e. - - - o- - - - - “ - shih a 
Laundry: Wages and Stores - PN - Ores ie - - ‘ : - 
Expenditure on Library, Laboratory, Workshops, &e. - - - - ‘ im 
Lecturers, Examiners, &e. - - - - - - = & 6 S , 
Pupilage Fees to Engineers - ae - - - - - - . - . 
Lodging Allowance of Students on Practical Course - - = 2 2 = 
Expenses of Students visiting Works, &e. - - eel a - : - 
Salary of Chaplain and Expenses attending Divine Service -  - - - - 


Expenditure on Garden, Farm, and-Dairy, in excess of Receipts = - - E 4 


Ner Expenditure during the Year ended 31st March 1876 - - - £.| 22 


The above-mentioned Expenditure has been brought to Charge, as' follows :— 


Epa HY | 
Disbursements: : 
Cost of Furniture, &c. - - - - - : Ah talks Seo a bene d Nidae “ 160 10 


Salaries of President, Professors, &c. ; Wages of Servants; Provisions, and Contingent | — : 
Expenses - . - - - - - - - - - - - - | 28,604 14 


Deduct—Receipts: Sale of Provisions, Farm Produce, &c. - - - - ne 


Fees received from Students in 1875-76: 
In England; RMI ke bd: 
16,546 13 4 


Home Accounts, p.4 - — - - - - - z - > - 

In Tadia : Re OE a sagh 7 
Finance and Revenue Accounts, p. 88 - - - - - | 8238 -— — 
Ditho eR Ty cet: GEO EN eRe, MOORE SR ET tere 
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£86063 =|: 000‘E8T ‘F - ~ = premsoy portreg 
“soo soy JO 4.xed Jo quourXed sajop 0} paqztumsed usoq Suraey payaso z ¢ i 5. = mee % 
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ARMY (EAST INDIA) (ARREARS OF PAY). — 3 


RETURN to an Address of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 13 February 1877; —for, 


1 “COPY of Lerrmr, dated, Deputy Adjutant General’s Office, Royal Artillery, 
| Simla, the 24th day of July 1876, addressed to the Officer Commanding the 
isth Brigade, Royal Artillery, Sheffield, England, by desire of His Excellency 
the Commander in Chief in Jndia, respecting ARREARS of Pay due to 
Masors of the Royat ArTILLERY by the GovERNMENT of Jndia, and of 
any COMMUNICATIONS addressed to the Deputy Adjutant General, Royal 
Artillery, Horse Guards, by Officers of the Royal Artillery quartered in Great 
Britain or Ireland in reference to such Letter, or similar Letter, addressed to 
Officers commanding other Brigades, Royal Artillery. 


War Office, | 


20 February 1877. J sate es ARB Y. 


| _ His Excellency ine Gran +: in Chief in India to the Officer Commanding 
the 18th Brigade, Royal Artillery, Sheffield. 


Royal Artillery in India.—Pay and Allowances. 


(No. 3733). 
Deputy Adjutant General’s Office, Royal Artillery, 

Sir, Head Quarters, Simla, 24 q uly 1876. 
I wave the honour, by desire of his Excellency the Commander in Chief in 
| India, to inform you that intimation has been received from the Secretary of 
| State for India, that the Petitions of the undermentioned Officers for the Indian 
| Pay and Allowances of a Major of Royal Artillery, prior to the Ist. April 1875, 

will be submitted to Parliament in due course :— 


Major G. E. Worsley. 
Major J. Ritchie. 


I have, &c. 
(signed) A. H. Murray, Lieut. Colonel, r.a., 
for Deputy Adjutant General, Royal Artillery, in India. 


The Officer Commanding 18th Brigade, Royal Artillery, 
Sheffield, England. 


True copy ; forwarded in compliance with telegram received this day. 


(signed) NV. J. Nugent, Lieut., z.a., 
Acting Adjutant, 18th Brigade, Royal Artillery. 


Sheffield, 10 0 February 1877. 
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2 CORRESPONDENCE :—ARMY, BAST INDIA (ARREARS OF PA\ 


o mei 


From Major G. F. Worsley, B. Battery, 18th Brigade, Royal Artillery, to the 
Officer Commanding 18th Brigade, Royal Artillery, Sheffield. iy. 


Claim for Arrears of Pay in India. 


Sir, Coventry, 28 September 1876. — 

In continuation of my letter of the 25th instant, and with reference to 
previous correspondence respecting the arrears of pay due to me, I have 
honour to annex copy of a letter which I have received from the De 
Adjutant General, Royal Artillery, in India, and I shall feel obliged by an 
explanation of its purport, as I have not petitioned Parliament. I beg you will 
do me the favour to forward this request to the Deputy Adjutant General, Royal 
Artillery, Horse Guards. 


L have, &c. ye 
(signed) G. F. Worsley, Major, R.A., . 
B. Battery, 18th Brigade, Royal Artillery. 


Forwarded. 


(signed) C.J. McMahon, Lieut. Colonel, 
Commanding Royal Artillery, Coventry. 


(No.-2797.) 


Forwarded to Deputy Adjutant General, Royal Artillery, Horse Guards, 
War Office. 


(signed) W. H. R. Simpson, 
Lieut. Col, Commanding 18th Brigade. 
Sheffield, 2 October 1876. 


From Major Sadleir, 16th Brigade, Royal Artillery, to the Officer Commanding ‘9 
16th Brigade, Royal Artillery. — 


Sir, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 30 January 1877. aa 
Wiru reference to my letter, No. he dated 3rd June 1876, and reply thereto, — 
es as Paes 5 No. 3735, from Deputy Adjutant General, Royal Artillery, in 
India, I have the honour to request I may be informed as to when my claim for ~ 
Rs. 1,576. 5. 3., or 157 1. 12s. 3d. British currency, being pay and allowances 
prior to Ist April 1875, is likely to be adjusted. ae ‘4 


I have, &c. 
(signed) R. Sadleir, Major, R.A., 
Commanding “C” Battery, 
16th Brigade, Royal Artillery. | 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 31 January 1877. 


Forwarded. 
(signed) W. Booth, Lieut. Colonel, 
Commanding 16th Brigade, Royal Artillery. 
Horse Guards, War ey R. Radcliffe, 
Deputy Adjutant General. 


17 February 1877. 
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: COPY of CorresponpEnce respecting ARREARS 
*s Ms : of Pay due to Mayors of the Royan ARTILLLEY 
by the Government of Inp1a; &c. 


A alee 


S joo homes ie 
(Colonel Jervis.) 

S Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
: 2 March 1877. 

79: 

Under \ oz. 
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EAST INDIA (MAJORS OF ARTILLERY). 


RETURN to an Address of the Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 28 June 1877 ;—/for, 


“'COPY of the Letrer from the War Office to the India Office, dated 
the 4th day of May 1877, together with the Repxy thereto, dated the 
13th day of June 1877, and a MEMoranpvum by Major General Sir John 
Adye, on the subject of Caprains of ARTILLERY who were Promoted to 
the Rank of RrgimMENTAL Magors in 1872.” 


India Office, ) GEORGE HAMILTON, 
June 1877. f Under Secretary of State. 
(48 A—1964.) 
| The Under Secretary of State, War Office, to the Under Secretary of State, 
) India Office. 
Sir, War Office, 4 May 1877. 


|| Wrru reference to Sir T. T. Pears’ letter of the 2nd August 1876, No. 379 W., 
relative to the memorials of officers of the Royal Artillery on the subject of the 
pay and allowances drawn by them whilst serving in India during the period 
between the 5th July 1872 and the Ist April 1875, I am directed by Mr. Secre- 
tary Hardy to transmit to you, to be laid before the Secretary of State for India 
1 in Council, an application similar to these memorials, which has been made by 
} Major Rideout, Royal Horse Artillery, and I am to request, with reference to 
‘the enclosed copy of a letter from the Deputy Adjutant General, Royal Artillery 
}in India, to the officer commanding 18th Brigade, Royal Artillery, that Mr. 
‘Hardy may be informed whether any further decision has been arrived at with 
) regard to these claims. 
| . I have, &c. 

The Under Secretary of State, (signed) J.C. Vivian. 

India Office. 


From Major A. K. Rideout, Royal Horse Artillery, to Officer Commanding 
. “A” Brigade. 


‘ Royal Horse Artillery, Woolwich, 
Sir,” 15 January 1877. 
I HAve the honour to request you will forward this, my claim for pay due to 
)me from the Indian Government from the 5th July 1872, the porwarded 
‘date of my promotion to Major, up to the 19th October 1874, (signed) P. T. Campbell, 
' he date of my leaving India for England. Lieut Col. z.u.a., and Colonel. 


Between those dates I only received the pay of a first captain of Artillery, 
although the Queen’s Warrant laid down the pay and rank to be the same as 
a major in the Army. 

I therefore submit that the difference of pay, viz., Rs. 329 9a. per month, 
eee yas is 


a | PAPERS RELATING ° T0 Tae, ae q 


is still due to me for that eras and I beg you vill therefore cause this t 
forwarded to the Secretary of State for India. 


I have, &e. . . 
(signed) A. K. Rideout, 
Major, Royal Horse Ar ole 


Lieutenant Colonel 4. H. Murray to the Officer Commanding 18th Brigad 
Royal Artillery, Shefheld. — 


(Royal Artillery in India—Pay and Allowances.) 


Deputy Adjutant General’s Office, 

Royal Artillery Head Quarters, Simla, — 
Sir, 24 July 1876. 
“T wave the wear by desire of his Excellency the Commander in Chief it 
nai, to inform you that intimation has been received from the Seren 
State for India that the petitions of the undermentioned officers for the India 
pay and allowances of a Major of Royal Artillery prior to the 1st April 1875 
will be submitted to Parliament in due course. 


Major G. fF. Worsley. 
Major J. Ritchie. 
I have, &c. 
(signed) A. H. Murray, 

Lieutenant Colonel, Royal Artillery, 
for Deputy eee ae General, Royal Artillery — 
The Officer Commandin in India. } 
18th Brigade Royal Artillery, Sheffield. , q 


(No. 328 W.) 
Colonel: A. Johnson to the Under Secretary of State for War.. 


Sir, India Office, 13 June 1877. 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter 48A./1964, of 4th May 1877, 
forwarding an application from Major Rideout, r.u.a., similar to those pi 
viously referred to by Sir Thomas Pears in his letter of the 10th August 1 
379 W., from officers of the Royal Artillery, on the subject of the pay and 
allowances drawn by them whilst serving in India during the period between 
the 5th July 1872 and ist April 1875. 

You enclose also copy of a letter from the Deputy Adjutant General, Roya 
Artillery in India, to the officer commanding 18th Brigade, Royal Artiller 
Sheffield, informing him that an intimation had been received from the Sect 2 
tary of State for India, that the petitions of Majors Worsley and Ritchie to be 
granted the pay and allowances of a Major of Royal Artillery, paid to the Is t 
April 1875, would be submitted to Parliament in due course. ; 

Mr. Secretary Hardy requests information as to whether any further decisior 
has been arrived at as to these claims. 

In reply, I am directed to state that no decision on these memorials has bee 
communicated by the Secretary of State for India, and before stating the con- 
clusion at which Lord Salisbury has arrived, I am to recall, for Mr. Secretary 
Hardy’s information, the circumstances Mader which the Slavin have been ] put 
forward. a 

When, in 1872, it was decided by the Secretary of State for War to submi 
for the approval of Her Majesty four Warrants for improving the condition 0 0 
the officers of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, the Secretary of Sta 
for India directed that the attention of the War Office should be drawn to # “ 
immediate effect which the proposed measure would, if given full si to - i 

: ; India 
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India, have on Indian finances, by making an addition of upwards of 50,000 /. 
a year to the Indian military expenditure. 

In reply, Mr. Cardwell observed that “ the financial arrangements of India 
and the military allowances are in the control of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council, and if the allowances are too large, the Secretary of State in 
Council can reduce them, only considering the opinion of the Secretary of 
State for War so far as the fair position of officers of the British Army may 
require. 

* In this particular case of majors of Royal Artillery, which Mr. Cardwell 
gave the Duke of Argyll to understand was under consideration, Mr. Cardwell 
believes that the contract allowance of captains of mounted batteries are so 
beneficial, in a pecuniary sense, to the holders, being much in excess of what is 
required for the efficient maintenance of the batteries, as practically to make 
the emoluments of the Field Artillery captains greater than those of a Major 
of the Line, and he sees no reason, therefore, why, if the rank of major shall be 
established in the Royal Artillery, the expense to India need be increased by tine 
sum of 50,000 7.” 

To enable the two Departments to come to an understanding on the subject, 
several meetings took place between the representatives of the War Office and 
the India Office, and a proposal was finally made that the Majors of Artillery 
‘at home and in the Colonies should be given a rate of pay less than that of 
Majors of the Line, and that the difference should be made up to them by a 
command allowance. 

This proposal having been‘approved by Mr. Cardwell, was accepted by the 
‘Duke of Argyll, as being an arrangement which would not make it incumbent 
on the Government of India to increase the pay and allowances of the Artillery 
and Engineer Officers in India, and would leave them, as before, free to regu- 
late the Indian allowances to be passed to officers serving on the Indian 
Establishment. 

Consequent on this agreement between the two Departments, the Duke of 
‘Argyll instructed Sir Thomas Pears to say to the War Office that, with regard 
to the propriety of restoring the regimental rank of major with the view of 
improving the condition of the officers of the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers, his Grace did not feel called upon to offer an opinion ; “ but,” it was 
added, ‘‘as the officers now holding the position of first captains in those two 
corps in India are liberally remunerated for their services in that country, he 
does not consider that any change in their present rate of Indian pay and 
allowances is called for by the proposed change of rank designated.” 

In every other respect the terms of the proposed Warrant were accepted by 
the Secretary of State for India. 

_ No forther: communication passed between the War Office and the India 
Office, and the two Warrants were issued as they now stand, by which the 
promoted officers received an increase of pay both at home and in the Colonies, 
but, with the exception of Artillery officers in actual command of a battery, 
the increase given was not equivalent to that received by Majors of the Line. 
Simultaneously the Duke of Argyll informed the Government of India of the 
changes made in the organization of the corps of Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers, and directed that Government, upon receipt in India of the Warrants, 
to notify that the Indian pay and allowance of regimental Majors of Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers would be the exact amount then drawn by first 
captains of those corps. 

The grounds on which Her Majesty’s Government decided on the restoration 
of the grade of Major to the Artillery were, Lord Salisbury understands, that 
the important nature of their command required it, and also that it would improve 
their promotion, they having suffered supersession for some years past. Though 
not expressly so stated,*it was probably also considered that the pay of these 
officers at home and in the Colonies was inadequate to the duties devolving 
on them. 

The first two of these reasons applied equally to India, and were, of course, 
as effectually met there as at home by the promotion given to the first captains. 
With regard, however, to the last, the Secretary of State for India did not con- 
sider that the measure of pay deemed necessary in England and the Colonies 
was equally called for in India, the pay of officers serving in that country being 
very much in excess of that granted by the Imperial Government to officers of 
2Y7. A2 corresponding 
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corresponding rank, and in the performance of similar duties in other parts of 
Her Majesty’s dominions. He, moreover, shared Mr. Cardwell’s opinion that, 
in the case in point, the remuneration given was adequate to the duties per- 
formed. ‘he 
Acting, therefore, within his established rights, and in accordance with the” 
view already communicated to the Secretary of State for War, that the first 
captains of the two Ordnance Corps in India were liberally remunerated for 
their services, the Secretary of State for India decided that there should be no 
increase of pay to the Indian pay and allowances already received by Artillery 
and Engineer first captains, in addition to the staff salaries, or beneficiary con-— 
tracts, or high rates of command pay held by the majority of them. 
Agreeing, however, as the Duke of Argyll did, with the view of the War Office, 
that the commands throughout the Artillery are of a more important nature 
than the ordinary command ofa captain, it was decided to improve the con- — 
dition pecuniarily of those officers commanding batteries to which neither high — 
command allowance nor beneficiary contracts were attached, and who only 
received as command allowances that granted for a company of the line. — 
Accordingly the command allowance for a garrison battery was increased from 
30 rupees to 100 rupees per mensem. “fl 
Lord Salisbury considers that by these measures the Secretary of State for 
India gave full effect to the Royal Warrant, and fairly and equitably fulfilled all 
its provisions. This was all that it was incumbent on him to do, for it was not’ 
compulsory on the Indian Government to give the Indian pay and allowances ~ 
of majors to the officers of the Royal Artillery, prescribed under the Warrant. ~ 
It was not given by the Warrant itself, which, indeed, was expressly so framed _ 
in view to the Indian question. Moreover, it was not an invariable rule that — 
Indian pay should, as a matter of course, follow substantive regimentul rank, as — 
when, in order to place the Indian and British corps on an equality in respect to — 
rank, the rank of major in the Indian Artillery was abolished in 1850, the © 
majors of the old Indian Artillery who were promoted to lieutenant-colonel — 
continued to receive the pay of the rank from which they had been promoted, — 
and a certain proportion of the grade continued to do-so until the date of the 
Order of 1872, which fixed the pay of the-restored grade of majors. The same — 
order abolished the distinction theretofore in force between the two classes of _ 
lieutenant colonel, as regarded their pay, furlough pay, and pension. By: J 
It is, Lord Salisbury thinks, unnecessary to enter into any disquisition in re- _ 
spect to the contract allowances, or the precise extent to which they were a — 
source of profit to the officers holding them. It is an admitted fact that they +4 
were still beneficiary, though less so in 1872 than when the rates were originally 4 
fixed. s 
Since the system was first introduced, very radical changes had occurred, all a 
of which tended to render it year by year a less convenient and applicable mode 
of maintaining the battery equipment efficient. ia 
It had been for some time apparent that, sooner or later, the contract system 
must be discontinued, and the work be carried out thenceforward by the — 
Government directly. It was not, however, until 1875 that the Secretary of © 
State for India saw his way to effecting the change, and it.is not, 1am to — 
observe, to be denied that, in coming to this decision at that time, Lord Salis-— 
bury was influenced by a desire to get rid of a source of dissatisfaction and — 
misapprehension on the part of the majors of Royal Artillery serving in India. 
When the abolition of the contract system was decided on, it became neces- 
sary to reconsider the decision arrived at in the first instance as to the pay and 
emoluments ef Artillery majors. The withdrawal of the contract allowances 
from the holders caused notoriously a considerable reduction in their emolu- 
ments. Some compensation would, under any circumstances, have probably — 
been held due to the officers whose interests were thus injured. The Royal — 
Warrant enabled the Secretary of State to afford this in a manner convenient 
alike to the Government and to the individual officers, by conferring upon — 
officers promoted by the Royal Warrant of 1872 a new rate of Indian pay 
(corresponding to the lesser rate given by the Royal Warrant to majors at 
home and in the Colonies), with a command allowance to be drawn only by the — 
officers when in actual command. ti 
When the contracts were abolished and the new rate of pay was introduced, — 
it seemed to the Secretary of State for India impracticable to maintain any dis- — 
tinction 
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tinction between the several majors of Artillery based on any consideration of 
| the nature of their respective commands. Accordingly, they were all placed on 

“precisely the same footing from that date, the special rates of command 
allowances to the commanders of heavy and garrison batteries being discon- 
tinued. Thenceforward, all alike received the rate of Indian pay and allowances 
of an Artillery or Engineer major then established. 

- Though there were not as forcible reasons for making the same concession in 
respect to the majors of Royal Engineers, it seemed very undesirable to make a 
distinction between the majors of the two Ordnance Corps, which did not exist 
under the provisions of the Warrants of 1872. They were accordingly all placed 
on the same footing. 

I have remarked above that Lord Salisbury, in determining to abolish the 
contract system, was, to a considerable extent, influenced by a desire to get rid 
of certain dissatisfaction and misapprehensions which had found expression 


2 amongst the Artillery Majors of the Ordnance Corps. The measures then 


taken had the desired effect, but since that date many memorials and represen- 
tations have been addressed to different authorities in India and here, praying 


| that the measures of 1875 shall have retrospective effect from 1872, the date of 
| the Royal Warrant under reference. 


Though ordinary claims made by officers of British corps for pay or othe 
allowances due under regulations in force in India may fairly be made through 
the local authorities, it does not seern to Lord Salisbury desirable or convenient 
that the reply to these special memorials of officers of the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers should proceed from any other authority than the War Office, 
and I am, therefore, desired to convey to Mr. Secretary Hardy the conclusion 
at which, after giving the subject its full consideration, Lord Salisbury has 
arrived. 
|. His Lordship, I am to say, is unable to admit that the officers concerned 

had legitimate ground for complaint against the decision first given by the 

- Duke of Argyll. . 

_As has been already said, the Secretary of State for India was not, in every 
case, compelled to give to a newly created grade, such as that of Artillery and 
Engineer majors, any special rate of Indian pay higher than that of which the 
officers composing it were already in receipt. 

In this particular case any such objection was the more remote, as the 


| officers in question were, for the most part, already in the enjoyment of special 


emoluments of considerable value. 

These emoluments, when derived from contracts, it is true were indetermi- 
nate in their amount, but it was known and admitted that they could not 
be abolished without causing a very serious pecuniary loss to the holders of 
them. 

The enjoyment of these emoluments, whether staff salaries, contract profits, 
or command allowances, entirely obviated any need for that improvement in 
the pecuniary position of Artillery and Engineer first captains considered 
necessary at home and in the Colonies, while they were in full enjoyment of 
those other advantages received by the corps where necessary, viz., an improved 
military status,and protection from supersession by the others arms of the 
Service. . 

To grant retrospectively to officers in receipt of these exceptional emolu- 
ments the rate of pay which. has since been granted on the abolition of the con- 
tract allowances, and as some equivalent to the loss involved by their abolition, 
would be to confer upon such officers a two-fold remuneration, to which they 
have no claim. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council, after the fullest consideration of, 
the case, has come to the conclusion that he cannot admit the validity of the 
claim upon the Treasury of India advanced by the officers whose applications 

you forward with your letter under reply. Jam to add, that this decision has 
been taken with the unanimous concurrence of his Lordship’s Council, to whom 
Parliament has confided an absolute veto on all expenditure from Indian 
revenues. 
IT am, &ce. 
(signed) A. Johnson, Colonel, 
Military Secretary. 
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ConFIDENTIAL MemMoranpum by Major General Sir Jakes Adye, ¥ R.A. KC 
on the subject of Captains of Artillery who were promoted to the ‘rank of Vy 
Regimental Majors in 1872. 


Woolwich, 16 March 1877. 
In the early part of 1872, the Secretary of State for War (Mr. Cardwell) pro- i 
posed that the first captains of Royal Artillery should be raised to the regi- 
mental rank of major. The chief reason was that their important duties 
required it, and another was that it would improve promotion, as they had long 
suffered from supersession. It was his intention that they should also receive 
regimental pay as majors, equal to that of the Line. The authorities at the — 
India Office, when intormed of these proposals, strongly objected to them on 
financial grounds. Their argument was that captains of Artilleryin India were 
already sufficiently paid, and that if they were made majors at home, with pay ~ 
as such, the result would be to force India to do tle same, at an increased cost 
of 50,000 2. per annum. a 
Several meetings took place between the authorities of the War Office and 
India Office on this subject, at some of which I was present. The India Office ~ 
at one time proposed that the rank to be given should be that of brevet-major 
in lieu of regimental rank, but it was objected to, as departing from the prin- 
ciple. 4 
he was finally decided to raise all first captains to the rank of major, but as 
the financial objection of the India Office still remained to be overcome, I was 
directed to call upon Sir Thomas Pears at the India Office with a view to its 
settlement. 
After a discussion, it was proposed that the Majors of Artillery at home 
should be given a rate of pay less than that of Majors of the Line, and that the 
difference should be made up to them by a command allowance. ae 
Sir Thomas Pears considered that this arrangement would meet the views of 
the India Office, as it would not oblige them to give the pay of Majors to Artil- 
lery officers in India; and that in regard to allowances India could regulate her 
own, as she had always done. 
if reported the result of this interview to the Seerelame of State for War; the 
proposal was approved, and the Warrant of July 1872 was made out accordingiy, 
namely, that a Major of Artillery at home and in the Colonies should receive 
14s. 6d. a day pay (in lieu of 12s. 1d. as heretofore) and 1s. 6d. a day com- 
mand allowance (or command pay), thus making a total of 16s.a day, whichis 
the pay of a Major of the Line.* The Warrant also laid down that Majors of 
Artillery were only to draw forage allowance when doing Field Officer's duty in 
a garrison. 
It is therefore evident that a Major of Artillery at home and in the Colonies 
does not draw the pay of a Major of the Line, although the difference is made 
up to him by a command allowance, which latter, however, he only receives 
when in actual command ofa battery, and he also only draws nin 9 allowance 
under certain circumstances. 
These arrangements were not exactly what the War Office authorities desired, 
but they were acceded to, to meet the views of the India Office. 
I pointed out at the time of the interview with Sir Thomas Pears that the 
arrangement above noted would. not, in my opinion, be final or satisfactory as 
regards India. 
I thought that Majors of Artillery in India would feel aggrieved on finding 
that those of the same rank at home were receiving higher pay and allowances 
than heretofore, whilst the financial arrangements in India were not altered or 
improved. J also urged the advisability of taking advantage of the present 
occasion to abolish the beneficial contracts in India, the necessity for which had 
passed away, and which were so demoralising, and that by abolishing them 
considerable economy would ensue, and that the saving would, to a great 
extent, cover the additional cost which would arise from giving the Majors pay 
and allowances as such. I apprehended that, if this were not done at the time, 
it would speedily follow, owing to pressure from India. Sir Thomas Pears, 
however,. 


* Horse Artillery Majors were in like manner assimilated to Cavalry rates. 
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wever, did not sansidar that the time had arrived for the abolition of the 
eficial contract system. é 
‘Lhave had no official dealings with he subject since that date, but I under- 
nd that the contracts have been abolished, and that Majors of Artillery in 
dia now receive the same pay and allowances as Majors of the Line, and 
rther, that they claim arrears. It is not for me to give anv opinion on this a 
tter. 1 would simply point out that Majors of Artillery at home at this rh 
ment do not, receive the pay and allowances of Majors of the Line. The % 
mpromise made at the instance of the India Office, in 1872, in their case is . 
in operation. 


z+ 


(signed) John Adye, Major General. 
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C.B., Adjutant-General. 
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Report - - - - 


From Adjutant-General, Bombay, 
to Secretary to Government 
Military Department, Bombay. 

Memorandum by Brigadier-Gen- 
eral R, C. Stewart, C.B., Adju- 
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Minute by the Hon. R. S. Ellis, 
C.B 
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troller of Military Accounts, to 
Colonel A. C. Silver, Secretary 
to Government, Military De- 
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From Colonel H. kK. Burne, Secre- 


tary to Government of India, 
Military Department, to Secre- 
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Letter to Secretary of State - 


Memorandum - - - 


Letter from Colonel W. Gordon, 
Chief Inspector of Musketry, 
_to Major-General Sir Henry 
Norman, K.C.B., &c. 
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Madras cavalry - — a 
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cavalry. 

Conversion to irregular of the 
Madras cavalry. 
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» Madras Native cavalry. 


Sanctions recruiting for the four 


regiments of Madras light cavalry 
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organisation of Native Army. 

Organisation of Native Army, by 
Lord Napier of Magdala. Staff 
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Information as to musketry instruc- 
tion in Native regiments. 
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BEAST INDIA. 


COPY OF RECENT CORRESPONDENCE 


é 


AS TO THE 


ORGANISATION OF THE NATIVE ARMY. 


Military, No. 215. 


To His Excellency the rons Honourable the Governor General of India in 
Council. 


My Lorp, India Office, London, 10th August 1876. 

' Para. 1. Witn your two letters, Nos. 51 and 53, dated severally the 3rd 
and 10th March 1876, your Government transmit minutes and correspondence 
relating to the very important subject of the present condition and future organiza- 
tion of the Native Army of India. These papers have received my most careful 
consideration in Council. i 


2. I observe that your Lordship’s predecessor considered it desirable to institute 
a Series of inquiries into various matters connected with the Native Army, in con- 
sequence, mainly, of certain suggestions having been received from high military 
authorities in India in reference to the existing pension rules. 


3. Your Government were led, under these circumstances, to address the 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and the Governments of Madras, ‘Bombay, and the 
Punjab, calling for opinions ‘and information in detail upon many important 
questions relating to the Native Army. 


4, These proceedings have resulted in the collection from all parts of India 
of a mass of information and a variety of interesting and valuable opinions from 
officers of distinction and experience, well calculated to aid and ensure the forma- 
tion of a right conclusion upon the general question. 


5. The main points treated of in your letters under acknowledgment are the 
following :— 

First. The present system of organization, more particularly as regards the 
number and relative duties of officers, British and Native. : 

Secondly. The proposal to change the designation of the regimental officers of 
the junior grades. 

Thirdly. The adoption of certain rules, peavidins for the advancement, 
exchange, and retirement of European officers of Native regiments. 

Fourthly. The present system of appointment to and promotion in the Staff Corps. 

Fifthly. The disposal of military officers who may have been in civil employment 
beyond a certain fixed limit of time. 


6. With regard to the first point, viz., the present system of organization, 


more particularly as regards the number and. relative duties of officers, British 


and Native, your Government recommend a retention of the present organization 
as respects the Native officers, and you consider the present complement of 
European officers sufficient. for all purposes of Indian service. You state that, 
after giving full wetaht to all that is urged against entrusting the command of 


troops and companies to Native officers, you have no hesitation in affirming that, 


AY 2 


2 


as respects the Bengal Army, to adopt any other system would be in the highest 
degree unwise; while in Madras and Bombay, although the change in this — 
particular has perhaps not as yet been so successful as in Bengal, you are confident — 
that continued efforts to improve the Native officers will be crowned with success, — 


Considering that it is unnecessary to require higher qualifications in Native officers 
than such as are proper for the perfect efficient command of troops and companies, 
you are not prepared to admit that there can be any insuperable difficulty in 
finding, among a body of non-commissioned officers selected from several hundred 
Native soldiers, the very limited number of men of sufficient character and 
intelligence required to perform these duties, if properly instructed, and you still 
hope that it may be possible in Madras and Bombay to occasionally bring in Native 
gentlemen at once as Native officers, as is now done in Bengal. 


7. The number of combatant officers now allotted to a regiment of Native 
infantry is 23, of whom seven are European and 16 Native, the number of rank 
and file amounting to 696. There seems to be no doubt that this number of 
European officers is ample in time of peace for the duties they are required to 
perform ; whether it will be sufficient in time of war is a question upon which a 
remarkable difference of opinion exists among military men of the greatest 
experience. On the whole, the weight of authority, as well as of argument, 
appears to me to be on the side of those who contend that the present organization 
of the Indian army is calculated to furnish a sufficient reserve of officers for the 


ordinary exigencies of field service. At the same time it must be borne in mind | 


that the Government are in no way bound to a rigid adhesion, under all possible 
contingencies, to the fixed establishment, and upon such special occasions as 
those mentioned in paragraph 9 of your despatch, No. 53, it will be in the power 
of the Government to sanction such a temporary increase as would supply a 
reserve of European officers more readily available, by drawing either upon the 
officers employed upon duties other than regimental, upon those on furlough, or 
upon those with regiments Jeft in garrison. 


8. It is impossible to consider the question of increasing the number of 
European officers attached to each regiment apart from the present condition and 
prospects of Indian finance, Even if the advantage of such an addition were far 
more distinctly established than it is, the importance of retrenching at the present 
time all military expenditure which is not absclutely necessary would render 
such a measure unadvisable. The increased pay which, since the formation of 
the Staff Corps, has been given to the officers of the Indian army, would make any 
considerable addition to their number a heavier burden to the Treasury than 
under existing circumstances. Her Majesty’s Government are prepared to sanction. 


9. It has been suggested to me, however, that the recent issue of arms of pre- 
cision to the Native troops, and the introduction into that branch of the service 
of a system of musketry instruction may render it necessary at no distant period 
to consider the propriety of appointing an European officer as musketry instructor 
to each battalion. Subject to considerations of financial exigency, I should not 
object to such a measure, should your Goverument consider it necessary for the 
efficiency of the service. 


10. With regard to the Native portion of the commissioned grades, I cannot 
doubt but that under a new and improved system of selection and training the 
Native officers of the army will prove themselves worthy of the confidence placed 
in them, and of the improved position assigned to them. 

In connexion with this subject, I would urge upon your Government the 
necessity of impressing upon the military authorities the extreme importance of 
giving their close and earnest attention to this element in our Native Army— 
the Native commissioned officer. 

I observe that in the Despatch No. 46, dated 22nd February 1872, the Duke 
of Argyll made some inquiries respecting the measures that had been adopted up 
to that time, since 1857, in connexion with the selection and promotion of 
Native officers, consequent upon the change that had passed over their position 
and duties. The replies received to that inquiry at that time did not indicate any 
marked improvement upon, and but little change of any kind from, the furmer 
system, and this appears to me to be a fitting opportunity for calling your 


Lordship’s attention to this point, as one of vital importance to the efficiency of the © 


* 


1 
d 
} 
‘ 


3 


army. I am aware that in the Bengal army a great advance has been made, 


under the personal influence of the late Commander-in-Chief, in the instruction 
and training of Native officers and non-commissioned officers, and I feel sure that 
Sir F. Haines will follow his predecessor’s action in this very important point. | 
would suggest, however, that the attention of the several Commanders-in-Chief be 


‘called to the subject,—that they be urged to exercise special watchfulness over 


the Native officers, and to take every opportunity of directing the attention of 
commandants of regiments to their position and duties, and to the importance of 
their giving to their native officers the utmost encouragement, confidence, and 
support. 


12. I shall only further observe, with reference to this subject, that I attach 
great importance to the measure referred to incidentally in the third paragraph 
of your Letter, No. 53, under acknowldgment, wherein you express a hope that 
it may be possible in the other presidencies to bring in Native gentlemen at once 
as Native officers as is now done in Bengal. It seems to me that sucha 
measure adopted at first to a limited extent, but recognising an important principle 
of action on the part of the Government, might be expected to exercise a beneficial 
effect of a very marked character upon the Native Army generally, and upon the 
class of Native commissioned officers in particular. 


13. The selection and appointment of a few Native gentlemen of good family, 
of approved loyalty, and of good education, to hold the position of Native com- 
missioned officer with the regular army could not fail, especially if they had the 
further claim of being sons of distinguished Native officers, to promote a feeling of 
professional pride and self-respect among the other members of the same class, 
and to enhance the dignity and importance of their position. 


14. In making such selections it will be necessary that certificates of physical 


and intellectual fitness, as well as of moral conduct, should in all cases be required. 


This course has, | believe, been laid down with respect to the few direct appoint- 
ments of this nature recently made. Further, I would observe that, in carrying 
out this measure, due regard should be paid to the interests and just expectations 
of the old non-commissioned officers. 


15. I have now to consider the second question raised in your letter, viz., a pro- 
posed change in the designation by which certain of the European regimental 
officers are at present known. Your Government propose that squadron and wing 
officers should henceforward be designated as squadron and wing commanders, and 
those now designated as squadron and wing subalterns should be called squadron 
and wing officers respectively. I approve of this proposal. 


16. In paragraphs 12 to 18 of your letter, No. 58, you propose the adoption of 
certain rules, with a view of making more effectual provision for the advance- 
ment, exchange, and retirement of European officers of Native regiments. In an 
appendix to your letter, I find the rules referred to, in the whole of which, with the 
exception of Rule HL, [have to express my entire concurrence. The proposed 
Rule III. is as follows :— 

An officer, on the completion of 31 years’ service, shall not retain any regimental 
appointment which he may have held for five years, unless re-appointed thereto by 
the Commander-in-Chief for a further term not exceeding five years. An officer 
of 31 years’.service who has not held his regimental appointment for five years 
may complete that term, and present incumbents will not be required to vacate 
them for a period of three years from this date, or a period of eight years from 
date of their appomtments. 

17. There can be no question as to the importance of maintaining the European 


portion of the Native Army in the highest possible state of efficiency, by arranging 
for the timely retirement of officers who may have become unfitted for the active 


’ duties of their profession, either by age or by other infirmities. 


18. At. the same time, I cannot but perceive that the adoption of a fixed limit 
of age, and that not by any means an advanced one, for the superannuation of 
officers of the Indian Staff Corps, might not only lead to many cases of positive 


hardship to the officer and detriment to the public service, but would also be 
attended with a very serious increase of expenditure. 
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19. This objection’ does not seem to have attracted the notice of your Govern. 
ment, as I find the proposal unaccompanied by any estimate of the probable cost. — 


20. I shall take an. early opportunity of addressing your Lordship ;again on 
this particular point, and I hope to be in a better position to consider and decide _ 
upon your proposal when I shall have been informed of the result of the delibera- 
tions of a Royal Commission, which has been engaged for some time, under the 
presidency of Lord Penzance, in considering a scheme for regulating the promo- 
tion and retirement of officers of the British Army, and of the action which the 
Secretary of State for War may propose to take upon their report. 
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21. That report cannot fail to deal thoroughly and comprehensively with the 
general question of retirement and superannuation, and although regulations upon 
these points must necessarily vary somewhat in details as applied to the , British 
and Indian branches of the service, I consider it in all cases desirable that the pro- 
ceedings in both should be based upon an uniform principle. 


22. With regard to the present system of appointment and promotion in the — 
Staff Corps, treated of in paragraphs 19 to 21 of your letter, No. 53, you observe, 
after alluding to the alleged advantages and disadvantages of the present system, 
that you are not aware of any system which could with convenience be substituted 
for the Staff Corps system of promotion, or for the system of supplying regiments 
and departments from that corps, while if such a system were successfully sketched — 
out, it would, you apprehend, be exceedingly difficult to introduce it. without an 
amount of change that. would be most disturbing in every way; nor do you 
apprehend that any change likely to be adopted would secure that Indian service 
should be so popular as it is under present arrangements. | 
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23. I have placed myself in communication with his Royal Highness the Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief on the subject of arrangements which it seems 
desirable to make with the view of meeting the present pressing and, I trust, 
exceptional demand for young officers, and I shall address you at an early date 
upon the subject... Meanwhile I need only observe that the present system, as far 
as it has been in operation, appears to have yielded a supply for the Indian service 
of very promising young officers. : 


24, The last point of importance which I have to notice is the proposal made 
in the latter part of paragraph 22 of your letter, relative to the removal of officers 
from the effective list of the army after a definite period of service in a eivil 
department. 


25. This question, is so’ intimately connected with that of army promotion, 
retirement, and superannuation, that, for reasons above given in connexion with 
another subject, I should wish, before communicating to your Lordship my final 
decision upon the subject, to await the result of the labours of Lord Penzance’s 
Commission. | 


26. Having now noticed the several points of importance raised for consideration 
in your letters under acknowledgment, I have to express the satisfaction with 
which Her Majesty's Government receive the assurance contained in the 28th 
paragraph of your letter, No, 53, where you state your conviction that the Native 
Army, taken as a whole, is in good condition. 


»27. It only-remains ‘for me to notice certain proposals, contained in a letter 
from your Government, No. 52, dated the 3rd March, relative to the improvement 
in the pay and allowances of the Native officer, 


28. In submitting those proposals, your Government observed that they were 
based on the, assumption that troops and companies would continue to be com- 
manded by the Native officer, as at. present. You were informed, therefore; in 
my despatch, No. 214, dated the 10th August 1876, disposing of the proposals for 
improving the position of the Native soldier, that this question of an increase ot 
pay to the Native officer would be deferred pending a consideration of the general 
question of the organization of the Native Army. 


29. Ihave now to communicate to you the sanction of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the measures proposed for the improvement of the Native officer’s position 
in paragraphs 13 to 16 of the above-mentioned letter. 
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80. I observe that the annual cost of these measures has been estimated by 
your Government at Rs. 3,58,500. 


31. The question of a revision of the pension rules for the Native Army appears 
to have occupied a prominent place in the deliberations of your Government in 
connexion with the present condition and future organization of the Native Army. 


32. I trust to receive, at a very early date, the proposals of your Government 
upon this subject. It appears to me to be of great importance to’ the’ efficiency 
and contentment of the army that these regulations should be such as to make a 
liberal provision for old and deserving soldiers, and’ should secure the timely 
‘removal from the effective list of worn out and inefficient men. ’ 
Lam, &e. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 


No. 51 of 1876. Military Department. 


State for India. 


My Lorp Marauts, 
Your Lordship is doubtless aware that for some time past the whole con- 
dition of the Native Army of India has been under the careful consideration of 
our Government, and that we have devoted much attention to the subject, in 
view to laying before Her Majesty’s Government such suggestions as might seem 
desirable: Various inquiries had been made and several memoranda had been 
prepared when a representation was received from Bombay, relative to the 
. ENOLOSURE 1. unsuitability of the existing pension rules 
, Bombay Government letter, No. 3,267, dated 1st September 1874. of the Native Army, and this having been 
referred for the opinion of the Com- 
Military Department woe a TAtesht Goreral, No. 722 of 14th mander-in-Chief ue India, his Excellency 
A Q010PeE ARTE ve veply, No. 38978, dated 16th November 1s74, 12 Teply gave it as his opinion not only 
and No. 1,482B, dated 80th June 1875. that an alteration was desirable in the 
pension regulations, but also that various other changes were required, as specified 

in the Adjutant-General’s letter. 


\To the Most Honourable the Marquis of Salisbury, Her Majesty’s Seeretanry of 


2. Having given our full attention to what was urged by Lord Napier of 
Magdala, and being in a better position than we had previously, been to make 
proposals with respect to the European officers owing.to your Lordship’s assent 
to our proposal to allow a large number of senior officers to commute their title 
to colonel’s allowances, it seemed to us to be desirable, before recommending to 
Her Majesty’s Government the measures proposed by his Lordship, to institute a 
series of inquiries into various, matters connected with the Native Army, the 
replies to which, conjoined to our knowledge derived from the elaborate confi- 
dential reports’on regiments’ which we receive and forward annually ‘to ‘your 
Lordship, and from other sources, would enable us, with some degree of con- 
fidence, to submit to Her Majesty’s Government our ‘views as to ‘the whole 
condition of the Native Army and the measures we deem it desirable should be 
adopted with respect to it. . 


3. Accordingly, in a series of communications addressed to the Adjutant- 
ibe Be canis 2 . General in India and the Governments of 
Military Department to Adjutant-General, Fort St. George and Madras, Bombay, and the P unjab, we 
Bombay, Nos. 781-82-83, and to Adjutant-General, Fort St. a * 3 J 
George, Bombay and Punjab, Nos. 7s4-85-8e-87 of 17th Called for opinions and information in 
Miktay Department to Adjutant-Goneral;'Fort St. George, detail as to» the present, system of vofficer- 
Miltary Dopartment to Adjatant-Gencral, Fort St. Georss, Bom. ing the Native: Army, including the effi- 
bay and Punjab, Nos. 177-78-79-79A of 38rd March 1875. ci e ney of Native officers for the duties anit 
positions which now devolve upon them ; for returns to show the condition of the 
troops in many particulars, together with extracts from confidential reports for 
the past three years as to the quality of recruits ; and for returns which would 
embrace all the essential statistics of the invaliding of the armies of the three 
Presidencies. tak 5 ile } . 
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4, In due course all the replies were received, and they embodied an amount 
cae vs ae of information and a collection of 

From Government of Fort St. George, No. 1,809, dated 15th April 1875,and Opinions of the most comprehensive 
icin Governniest of Bombay, No. 2,645, dated 29th June 1875, and annexures. ch aracter, but it was late in Aug ast — 
From Adjutant-General, No. 1,932B, dated 14th August 1875, and annexures. be fo re all ha d reache d, an d the 
‘From Government of Fort St. George, No. 1,764, dated 18th April 1s75,ana tabulation and preparation of a 
Fee erie unerit YP Mork Bk GeorealNel2. 886; sdaked OHREitAY Lem cand précis of the whole could not be 
Bon eeeeent of Bombay, No. 1,457, dated 14th April 1875, and enclosures. CAYY ied outina very short time. All, 
From Alutant-General, No. 907B, dated s0th April 1878, and enclosures,  OWever, was in a complete shape 


From Adjutant-General, No. 1,233B, dated 3rd June 1875, and enclosures. . 
From Gaversinfenb of ave Punjaub, No. 100-1,132, dated 23rd April 1875, and and before the Government, just 


From ‘Government of the Punjaub, No. 112-1,823, dated 17th May 1875, and prior to the departure of his Excel- 
From Government of Fort St. George, No. 1765, dated 18th April 1875, and tency the Viceroy from Simla, and 
Froth Government of Fort’ St. George, No. 2;208, dated 18th May 1875, and It was determined that the full dis- 

pie : cussion of all the important points 
From Government of Bombay, No, 1965, dated 2nd April 1875. involved should be deferred until 
From Adjutant-General, No. 1,106A, dated 9th April he i his Excellen ey the Commander- 
in-Chief could rejoin the Government in: Calcutta on the breaking up of the 


Camp of Exercise. 


5. This delay gave ample time for the members of the Government to peruse 
all the papers received, together with the précis and abstracts of the whole 
phe eee prepared in the Military Department, copy 

Military Department précis and abstracts of returns. of which we forward as one of the en-. 


Minutes by Major-General Sir H. W. Norman, K.C.B., dated 11th 4 
October 1875, and 8rd March 1876. ee closures, and a note since, with the sanc- 
Minute by his HPxcellency the Commander-in-Chief, dated 6th . . ° 
November 1875. tion of the Viceroy, converted into a 
Minute by our colleague, Major-General Sir Henry Norman, and also a Minute 


by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India. 


6. With all these materials before us, we have proceeded to a careful discussion 
of the several points treated of in the papers, and for convenience sake we shall 
now address your Lordship in separate despatches, dealing with the different 
branches of the subject, and referring from time to time, as may be found 
necessary, to documents forwarded with this despatch. 


We have, &e: ~~ | 
(Signed) NORTHBROOK. . 

NAPIER OF MAGDALA. 
H. W. NORMAN. |=» 
ARTHUR HOBHOUSE. 
E. C. BAYLEY. 
W. MUIR. 
A. J. ARBUTHNOT. 

Fort William, A. W. CLARKE. 

The 3rd March 1876. 


Encxiosures 1 and 2. 


ProprosepD Revision OF THE RULES REGARDING THE INVALIDING AND PENSIONING or NATIVE 
SOLDIERS. . 


From Colonel J. Macponatp, Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Military Department, to 
Colonel H. K. Burne, Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department.—(No. 
3267, dated Bombay Castle, the 1st September 1874.) 


I am directed to submit to the Government of India, the accompanying copy of a letter from 
the Adjutant General, No. 868, dated 4th July 1874, and of its enclosure, recommending a 
revision of the rules regarding the invaliding and pensioning of Native soldiers, together with a 
copy of a report thereon by the Controller of Military Accounts, No. 891, dated 30th July, and 
to state that in the opinion of this Government, the expediency of removing from the active strength 
of the Native Army, men whose presence would in time of trial become extremely embarrassing, 
is.so obvious as to entitle the suggestions of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to the best 
consideration of the Government of India. 


From Brigadier General C. T. Arrcutson, Adjutant-General of the Army, to the Secretary to 
Government, Bombay, Military Department.—(No. 868, dated Poona, the 4th July 1874.) 


The Commander-in-Chief having recently had under consideration the existing regulations for 
the disposal of Native unfits, I am directed by his Excellency to bring to the notice of Govern- 
ment that regimental efficiency is much impaired by the restrictive rules laid down in G. G. O. 
No. 582 of 1864, which are in effect as follows :— 


nt . 
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"the Native Army. 
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That no Native officer or soldier can be removed to the Pension List except— 
(a) By invaliding, or 
(6) By order of the Commander-in-Chief, provided the man has served 40 years. 
2. It not unfrequently happens, however, that Native officers and non-commissioned officers of 


G. R. No. 5045, 3rd December 1870, pertae <) Uren. hae though physically fit for the army, 


"and G. R. No. 819, 17th February 1873, 27¢ mentally unfit for the positions they hold in it; but as the 


Government of India is averse to the transfer of Native commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers to the Pension List unless 
declared unfit for further service, there is no alternative but to send them before the annual 
invaliding committees, a course, however, which usually ends in their being pronounced medically 
“fit” and sent back to duty with their corps, thus neutralising the efforts of commanding officers 
to maintain in their regiments a high standard of military efficiency, and throwing back upon the 


with annexments. 


Native Army a class of men whose retention in the service is baneful in its influence, and retards 


the promotion that ought to be given to younger soldiers. 

3. The Bengal rules, which allow a greater latitude to general invaliding committees, and which 

Bor ond 2721 with the approval of Government it is proposed to adopt in the Bombay 

; "Military Regulations now being compiled, do not meet the difficulty 

herein represented, and his Excellency would strongly recommend that G. G. O. No. 582 of 1864 

be modified to the following extent, viz. : 

- (a.) That all Native officers and non-commissioned officers of 30 years’ service and upwards 
who, from mental debility or any other cause not cognizable by court-martial, become 
professionally unfit (although physically fit) for further service, shall be liable to be 
spetetly removed to the Pension List, on the recommendation of the Commander-in- 

hief. ‘ 

(b.) Further, that all Native officers and non-commissioned officers under 30 years’ service, who 
may be reported by their commanding officer and the reviewing officer for similar dis- 
qualifications, shall be examined by a military board composed of two field officers and 
one medical officer, instead of a purely medical committee, and if pronounced by them to 

_be unfit for their regimental positions (notwithstanding their physical fitness) shall be 
liable to be transferred’to the Pension List. 

_ 4, In close connexion with the present subject, I am desired to refer to the pension rules of 
1837 (a.) and 1864, and to state that since these rules came practically 

into force, officers commanding Native corps have brought to the notice 

of the Commander-in-Chief how injuriously they affect the efficiency of 


(a.) Art. 194, page 678, 
Jameson’s Code. 


5. The lower pension is given at 15 years’ service on a man being pronounced medically unjit 
for further service, and no higher pension until the termination of 40 years’ service. The 
consequence is that many men on approaching the completion of their 15 years’ service, and having 
no further increase of pension to look forward to for many years, take to malingering, and pertina- 
ciously resort to hospital until they succeed in being removed to the Pension List. In some few 
cases punishment overtakes them, but sufficient evidence is not often forthcoming, and the evil 


. example of many successful malingerers very injuriously affects discipline. 


6. To remedy this, the Commander-in-Chief would suggest for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India, whether the re-introduction of a graduated scale of pensions, based on that which 
formerly existed in the Bombay Army. (Article 188, page 677, Jameson’s Code), would not be 
better than the rules now extant, as being an inducement for the Native soldier to go on serving 
as long as health permits and the commanding officer is satisfied, for under present rules the sepoy 
finds that on completing 15 years’ service, if he can manage to get invalided, he receives as large 
a pension as he can obtain until he completes a long servitude of 40 years. 


Report No. 891. 


The question here raised is one of discipline, its financial bearing cannot be determined in 
the absence of any information as to the numbers who would be transferred yearly to the Pension 
List if the recommendations of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief are adopted. Officers 
commanding regiments would probably take advantage of any relaxation of present rules to get 
rid of men who, though physically fit for the service, are not efficient as officers, or smart as soldiers. 

2. The Pension List is even now a very heavy item of charge, the amount provided in the 
current year is nearly 42 per cent. of the effective pay of the Native army. Financially, it 
seems hardly desirable to increase the annual charge for pensions which would result if the old 
scale as laid down in Art. 188, page 677, of Jameson’s Code was reverted to. 

3. As the higher rates of pension after 40 years’ service are only granted to men of un- 
blemished character, such rates can hardly be called the ordinary rates of pension. Considering 
then that the ordinary rates of pension even after 40 years’ service are the same as those pay- 
able to men invalided before that period is completed, might not the object sought be secured by 
granting men physically fit, but professionally unfit, a proportion of the ordinary pension on 
removal from the Effective List ? say half pension to those removed between 15 and 30 years’ 
service, and two-thirds-after 30 and under 40 years. 

4, This recommendation for revising the rules which regulate the grant and the rates of 
Native invalid pensions will, should Government entertain it favourably, have to be referred for 
the orders of the Government of India. 

(Signed) T. B. Harrison, Lieut.-Col., 
Poona, the 30th July 1874. Offg. Contr. of Mily. Accts. 
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From Captain T. Deane, Officiating Assistant Secretary to the Government of India, Mili ry 
Department, to the Apsutant-GENERAL.—(No. 722, Pensions, dated Fort William, the 14t 
October 1874.) “3 
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I am directed to forward for favour of the opinion of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 

* Copy of a letter No. 868, dated 4th July 1874, from the Adjt.- the oe Compan yane: letter with its ene i. 
Genl. to Bombay Gevernment. sures* from. the Government of Bombay, x 
Extracts from confidential reports on the Native Army for 1874. No. 3267, dated 1st September 1874, i 
Report by Contr. of Mily. Accts., Bombay, dated 30th July 1874, the subject of arevision of the rules re- 

M Reo requested. garding the invaliding and pensioning of — 
Native soldiers. ig 

2,1 am at the same time to forward for his Excellency’s information a copy of the returns* — 
of men pensioned in the three presidencies during the past two — 
¥ 


* Pro. October 1874, Nos. 1-4. : 5 3 
bein is years of less and more than 40 years’ service respectively. 


From Colonel P. S. Lumspen, C.B., C.S.L., Officiating Adjutant-General in India, to Colonel 
H. K. Burne, Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department.—(No. 2837B, — 


Native Army _ dated Head Quarters, Simla, the 16th November 1874.) 


Invaliding pensions? 


I am directed by the Right Hon. the Commander-in-Chief to acknowledge the receipt of — 
Military Department No. 722, “pensions,” of 14th October 1874, forwarding for his Excellency’s 
opinion a representation* from the Government of Bombay on ‘the 
necessity of a revision of the rules regarding the invaliding and pensioning ; 

2. The time seems to have arrived when the whole subject of the pay, invaliding, and pensioning — 
of the Native army must be revised by the State, as it is forced on military commanders by the 
increased. cost of all the necessaries of life, the rise in the prices of all kinds of labour, and the 
greater demands made on the soldier than were required of him when his pay of seven rupees — 
a month with its accompanying batta, pension rules, and scale of clothing were fixed. 4 


* Herewith returned. 


of Native soldiers. = 


3. That the matter can no longer be safely deferred may be accepted from the fact that it has 
been urged by the Madras Government, and received consideration, inquiry, and support from — 
that of Bombay. ; 


4. Lord Napier of Magdala entirely coincides with the military authorities in Bombay, and to the 
necessity of altering the terms of the Native soldiers’ service. . 


5. The returns of the number of Native soldiers pensioned, as distinet from invalids, during the 4 
year 1873-74, as shown in the returns which accompanied your letter under acknowledgment, — 
amounted 


Bengal 2 > s Sieh kre 

Madras - 2 be ah ayy. 

Bombay - - . ene | 

Total - = 65 

whereas, the invalids during the same period amounted to 

Bengal - - - - 3,170 

Madras” - > - - 1,656 

Bombay - - - - 1,800 

Total - 6,626 
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6. The Commander-in-Chief thinks that these figures, coupled with the alleged increased 
difficulty in recruiting, and the eagerness of the soldiers to be entered in the invalid rolls after 
15 years’ service, are proofs that the system is radically defective, and that the present terms of 
service are unpopular. 


7. Considering the precocity of Asiatic races, and their early arrival at mature age, the ruling — 
that_ no soldier is to get a pension until after 40 years’ service, is, in his Excellency’s opinion, 
nearly tatamount to decreeing no pension at all, and the procedure of confining pensions to 
invalids, instead of holding out an inducement for continued and faithful service, is highly injurious 
to the best interests of the service, and tends to maintain a system of constant and successful 
malingering. 


8. Did the system of invaliding secure regimental efficiency there might be some inducement 
to advocate its continuance, but, so far. from this being the case, it is a frequent source of discord 
between commanding and medical officers, especially with reference to the terms of “long 
service,” clause ¢. of Bengal Army Regulations, paragraph 2725. At present so muchis this the 
case, that, had not his Excellency hoped to obtain a more radical cure for existing defects of 
system, he would have been induced to solicit Government to sanction the introduction of the 
military element into the personnel of invaliding medical committees, and to apply the principles 

advocated by Sir H. Fane, on the like difficulties presenting themaelfaa 
in invaliding in the British Army in India, which were met in G. O. 
Queen’s Troops, 28th June 1838. / 


Copy enclosed. 
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9. Lord Napier of Magdala is convinced that a certain amount of extra expenditure is necessary 
to maintain the Native Army, and therefore his Excellency would recommend— 


I.—That the recruit shall get a free kit after six months’ service—Rs. 18 to be allowed to 
be drawn by the regiment on this account on enlistment, and the remainder on the 
recruit joining the ranks after passing his drill, instead of recruits having as at present to 
pay on an average some Rs. 36, to be deducted by instalments from a nominal pay of 

| Rs. 7 a month. 


IJ.—That an allowance of Rs, 4 per man a year be made to each regiment, instead of 
deductions as half-mounting being taken monthly from the Sepoy’s pay of Rs. 7. 


1J1.—That good-conduct pay be allowed at the following rates instead of according to existing 
procedure :— 


1st. After 3 years, R. 1 per month. 
Qnd. After 9 years, Rs. 2 ditto. 
3rd. After 15 years, Rs. 3. ditto. 


IV.—That according to the accompanying scale (A.), subject to the requirements of the service, 
Native officers, non-commissioned officers and men be entitled to proceed to their homes 
and pass to a reserve. 


V.—That this ruling be subject to the exigencies of the State, it being competent, in order to 
control the strength of the reserve, to suspend the application of the order for a stated 
period, or to limit the operation of it to a given extent in each battalion. 


| Thus, supposing this project to have been accepted, and the number of men seeking pension to 
be about equal to the number now invalided and pensioned, there would be on the averages of 
1873-74, 3345 per annum, or in round numbers say 3,500, of which allowing 1,500, or 3-7ths to 
| meet the invaliding on account of wounds or disease contracted from service in a notoriously 
unhealthy district, together with the cost of proposed gratuities (hereafter referred to), there 
would be available 2,000 men for draft to the reserve among the three presidencies, which divided 
roughly amongst the 30 regiments of cavalry and 120 of infantry, and allowing for strength a 
proportion of 3-5th to the former for every one of the latter, would give about an average of 13 
pensions available annually in every regiment of infantry, and 9 for every regiment of cavalry. 


10. That all pensioners between the periods of 20 and 40 years’ service be liable on all State 
emergencies to be called out. When so called out, they be usually employed in garrison duties 
to take the place of troops going on service. 


11. That these pensioners be required to present themselves yearly to receive their pensions, 
and at that period, unless reported physically unfit, they be under arms for one month’s annual 
training, for which period they should receive full-pay of their respective ranks. 


12. These pensioners to form a genéral reserve force, under the immediate command of 
| _ experienced officers located at reserve depots, which perhaps (except in the cases of Goorkha and 
other hill soldiers) might conveniently be formed at the Head Quarters stations of army 
commands. 

13. A British field officer on the half staff command pay of a regiment to be detailed to the 


command of each depét, to be assisted by a second officer, should the depdt exceed a strength of 
800 men, with an extra field officer for every such 800 additional men. 


14. With regard to invalid pensions for wounds sustained in action, existing procedure might 
be maintained. Cases of invaliding from the effects of disease contracted by service, or special 
cases stated by medical officers to be due to climate, might be met by declaring the climate of 
Assam as one in which, if any troops foreign to it should be invalided, they should be entitled to 
existing invalid pensions, and a like ruling to be held goodin the case of Punjab troops serving in 
Bengal proper, or men from the south of Delhi at Peshawar or the Derajat. 


15. In cases, however, of men breaking down before 20 years’ service from ordinary causes, the 
sysiem of gratuities instead of pension might, in his Excellency’s opinion, advantageously be 
applied on the following scale :— 


Under 5 years and over 3 - ~ - - 3 months pay. 
From 5 years to10 = - - - - - 6 ditto. 

i) From 10 years to 15 - - - - - 9. ditto. 

\ From 15 years to 20 - - - - - 1 year’s pay. 


16. Lord Napier of Magdala would take this opportuinity, while submitting what appears to 
| his Excellency radical requirements for the well-being of the Native army, to urge! upon 
Government the advisability of sanctioning colours and bands to all corps not already provided 
| with them. 

The feelings of the Native soldiery associate with colours a veneration very much akin to that 
| which leads soldiers of Western nations to cherish insignias around which they have rallied in 
hours of danger, and followed on the tide of victory. 

\ It is well, his Excellency thinks, to nourish such feeling and add every accessory incentive to 
_ increase esprit-de-corps. On the occasion of communicating to the 45th Native Infantry Her 
Majesty’s most gracious permission to wearing on their colours “ Behar” and “ Defence of Arrah,” 
his Excellency received a most earnest appeal from the native officers and men for the grant of 
colours without which, they point out, “ there is nothing to show of these honours won, nor to tell of 
“ Her Majesty’s gracious approval of the regiment’s distinguished services.” 


| iC RTBKe 
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17. The Commander-in-Chief is aware of the objections on the score of expenditure which may 
be raised to this project. I am, however, to point out that the immediate saving on the invaliding 
account would probably go a long way to meet the contemplated expenditure, on the creation of — 
so necessary a component as a reserve to the Indian army. 4 


18. Lord Napier of Magdala has considered most carefully the possibility of making reductions _ 
in the Native army to meet any possible extra expenditure, but is convinced that the strength of 
the Native army is at its minimum with regard to the duties required of it in times of peace. a 


19. In'the case of sudden and unforeseen war there is no reserve, and the inadequacy of the — 
existing strength was illustrated on the despatch of the comparatively small force detached from — 
India for Abyssinia, which, in the opinion of the Governor General in Council, necessitated an 
immediate increase of six men to every troop of Native cavalry and 10 to every company of Native — 
infantry, even in this presidency. : BY 

Again, at Umbeyla where we had at command and immediately available, the mass of the force 
disposed especially to meet such a demand, the check to our arms and the sudden call for large 
reinforcements caused so great a shock as to — 
render necessary the movement of troops from 


From Bombay Presidency, Bengal and Oude. 


the very further extremities of the empire. 


20. The Commander-in-Chief considers it most desirable that the sick in Native Infantry Hos- 4 
pitals should not be left in all the varieties of Indian climate to depend entirely on their own 
resources as to bedding, and submits that an allowance of blankets equal to 5 per cent. of strength 


be allowed to meet special cases of sickness. ° ; 
21. Lord Napier of Magdala in conclusion would reiterate his opinion that, experience has 
shown that the existing strength is the very minimum for the requirements of this country, that — 


the creation of’a reserve is a necessity, and that the improvement of the condition and prospects of _ 
the Native soldier are of vital importance to the efficient. maintenance of the Native armies. i 


A. 
SCALE OF PROPOSED PENSIONS. 


No estimate of the difference of cost between invaliding and pensioning can be given, as the Pension List } 
is with Government. ij 


After 20 After 25° After 30 After 35 After 40 
years’ service, | years’ service, | years’ service, | years’ service, | years’ service, 
} full pension. | 3 full pension. | % full pension. | & full pension.| full pension. 
Rs. As. P. | Rs. As. P. | Rs. As. P. | Rs. As. P. | Rs. As. P. 
Subadars, Ist Class - = 1 25 0 “ON. 88° 5 4 37 8 0") © 4213948 SOR Omme 
Ditto, 2nd Class oe - 22 8 O 30 0 0 33 12 0 88 10 6] 45 0 O 
Ditto, 3rd Class - - 20 0 O 26 10 8 30 0 O 34 4 6 40 0 O 
Jemadars, 1st Class - =|) 15 0 O07} 20° 0 Of) 22 98. 0) 25 11) 5) ss07tO—iem 
Ditto, 2nd Class - - 10.50. 50 13 5 4 15 0 °0 i eS 20 0 O 
Havildars - - - - Osan: Svar: Fal ln aC arate de SOME heard fie SiO) 6) 14.0 0 
Naicks - - - - 6,20" 70 SO) OOnzO 10 4 6 12 5O@ 
Sepoys, Drummers and Buglers_ - Histo ly bl) 410 8 oO 4-0 Sig (Oh 0) 70 0 


P.S.—Probably but few men would go in the grade of Naich or Sepoy. 


B. 


Approximate cost of giving recruits a free kit. 

Number of recruits engaged during the years 1871-72-73. 
Recruits. 
3) 11,228 


3,7422:= yearly average. 
86 


22,452 
11,226 


——— 


134,712= Annual cost of proposed measure. 


C. 
Approximate cost of doing away with half-mounting. 
Native non-commissioned officers, rank and file, on 1st October 1874. 
34,045 
4 


136,180=cost. 


ee , 


nal 
D. 


APPROXIMATE STaTEMENT of probable Increase to the Charge for Good-Conduct Pay in Native 
Infantry according to the Proposal under consideration. Average taken from four Regiments. 


At Present. Proposed (Approximate). 
Corps. P. Remarks. 
Number. Pimrenin }Penw ear. Number. ee Per year. 
Rupees, | Rupees. Rupees. | Rupees. 
t t 204 at 1 rupee 204 2,448 267 at 1 rupee 267 3,204 
11th Native Infantry - 75 at 2 rupees 150 1,800 
200 at 2 rupees 400 4,800 ll7 at 3" ;, 351 4,212 
' Total - - 404 ‘ 604 7,248 459 768 9,216 
92 at 1 rupee 92 1,104 123 at 1 rupee 123 1,476 
21st Native Infantry - 165 at 2 rupees 330 | 3,960 
220 at 2 rupees 440 5,280 86 at3 ,, 108 1,296 
Total - - 312 532 6,384 324 561 6,732 ® 
132 at 1 rupee 132 1,584 273 at 1 rupee 273 3,276 
31st Native Infantry - 95 at 2 rupees 190 | 2,280 
140 at 2 rupees 280 3,360 27 ator ess 81 972 
Total - - 272 : 412 4,944 395 544 6,528 
100 at 1 rupee 100 1,200 267 at 1 rupee 267 3,204 aa 
Alist Native Infantry - 135 at 2 rupees 270 3,240 
160 at 2 rupees 320 3,840 18 at 35) ;, 54 648 - Rupees. 
: ee Eee ee ees es es Oe FS eee ee 7,392 proposed. 
Total - -| 260 420 | 5,040 | 420 591 | 7,092 5,904 ab present. 
——— — | | 1,488 per Infy. Regt. } 
' Grand total - | 1,248 1,968 |23,616 | 1,598 2,464 | 29,568 50 per annum. 
Me ces ee MLLER Slee ic Gat hk Cnr |. Boden 74.400 or 4402, 
Average - -| 302 492 | 5,904 | 399 616, |. 7,392),) patra eer x 


GENERAL ORDER. 


Head Quarters, Simla, 28th June 1838. 

No. 139.—The inefficient state of some of Her Majesty’s Regiments in Bengal, as compared 
with their numbers on paper, owing to the retention in the ranks of ineffective men, caused by 
the scruples of invaliding medical committees, has occupied the attention of the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

His Excellency has communicated with the General Commanding-in-Chief Her Majesty’s 
Army on the subject; and he is now pleased to direct that the following instructions shall 
supersede, in the Kast Indies, all those of anterior date which may be at variance with them. 


1. The regimental authorities (commanding officer and senior medical officer) are authorised 
to present to the consideration of invaliding committees the cases of all soldiers deemed by them 
no longer equal to their duties in India, with the view of ascertaining their actual state as to 
efficiency. 


2. Those men who appear permanently unequal to the general duties of soldiers, and are 

‘unequal to more than barrack or other minor duties, are not to be retained in India; nor are 

soldiers who, though not having any palpable medical defect, still may be deemed totally unequal 
to and not likely to be able to resume their duties. 


3. As it not unfrequently happens that soldiers are brought forward for discharge for reasons 
not strictly medical, on which the invaliding medical officers do not agree with the regimental 
authorities, or consider that they have not sufficient grounds on which to decide the case in the 
manner the regimental authorities recommend, the following practice is to be followed in all such 
cases. 


4. A board is to be assembled (consisting of three field officers) by order of the general officer 
commanding the division in which the regiment is stationed, and all the cases in which the 
Inyaliding Committee may not have agreed with the regimental authorities are to be submitted 
to their consideration for a final decision. 


5. In each case a roll of the soldier, containing the certificate (see annexed form), signed by 
the commanding officer and medical officer of the soldier’s regiment, is to be laid before the 
board ; in which certificate the nature of the disability under which the soldier may labour must 
be fully set forth, and it must be stated in what manner the disability may have arisen. 


6. The board must use the greatest caution and circumspection, so that the decision they may 
give shall be borne out and confirmed on a fair consideration of all the circumstances of the case, 
and bear the closest subsequent scrutiny. 
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7. The regimental authorities must be most careful to guard against malingerers, and never bring 

- forward a man whose case bears the smallest suspicion of having that tendency; and they and 
the committees to be constituted under this order must carefully keep in mind that men sent — 
home, who are not discharged after arrival in England, become a burthen on their depéts and 
there remain to the exclusion of recruits. 


8. The certificates ordered in the 5th paragraph are to be forwarded by each regiment to the a 
head quarters of their respective presidencies with the other invalid rolls, for the final orders of 
the Commander-in-Chief in each. a 


SSE ORS | cl se SE 


By order of the Commander-in-Chief, 
R. Torrens, Major-Genl., 
Adjt.-Genl. to Her Majesty’s Forces in India. 


Roll of A. B. of Her Majesty’s Regiment of. , who is deemed a fit subject to be 
brought before the special Invaliding Committee of Field Officers ordered to be assembled 


at. , on the————_day of. 
= 
aS a Present. | Service 
S Ey Age. | in India. \ 
A = o Disease, or reason for | Brief summary of| The decision of the 
gd 4 Rank. Character. proposing previous committee and grounds ~ 
S 3 iS Mat hae his discharge. medical treatment.| of the opinion formed. 
go S ele | 4 e 
a0) 2 §/e})s|s 
A A Hla lala 
(Signed) GH. (Signed) JK. ~ (Signed) | A. B President. 
Comdg. the Regt. Surgeon,——Regt. Cc. D.——— 
Exd, P. C. Mookerjee. ; is E. F__ }Members. 
Native Army—TInvaliding—Pension. No, 1482. 
: ketiee 
B 
To the Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. 
Sir, Adjutant General’s Office, Army Head Quarters, Simla, 30th June 1875. 


In continuation of my letter No. 2837B, of the 16th November 1874, I am directed by 

the Right Hon. the Commander-in-Chief to submit, for the information of Government, the 

. ; accompanying extract* from “ Williams’ Historical Account of the Rise 

ee and Progress of the Bengal Native Infantry,” a work written in 1796 and 
published in 1817 with the approval of the Board of Control and Court of Directors. 


2. This extract, coupled with the annexed tables, appears to Lord Napier of Magdala to 
support the opinion expressed in paragraph 2 of my letter above quoted, as the author, while 
noting that several years prior to 1796 the pay of the sepoy was, as now, Rs. 7 per mensem, 
further remarks that with this sum the men were well satisfied, and though called on to defray 
the expense of hutting themselves, were able to make considerable savings out of their pay. — 


3. It is the case that hutting money is now allowed to Native troops, but this grant in no way 
increases their pay, as it but compensates for the cost of wood, which in earlier days could be 
brought in from adjacent jungles ; and for the improved style of hut, which modern sanitary 
considerations have rendered incumbent, and meets the increased expenditure caused by the 
prohibition against the old system of trenches, &c. at the front and rear of the huts, from which 
the walls used to be constructed. 


4. It will be observed that the sum now allowed for marching batta to those regiments which 
still continue to draw that allowance is exactly what it was 80 or 90 years ago, although the 
weight to be carried and the rates for carriage have, under the orders issued from time to time by 
Government, considerably increased during that period. . 


ey 
5. After the lapse of time it would be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain reliable comparative 
statements of the cost of living and clothing in 1796 and 1875, especially as the former depends 
to a great extent on the station at which a regiment may be quartered and the nature of the 
on we harvest. Statements, however, are submitted * from corps with records, 
pareadix B. which show that although the cost of living has considerably increased 
even within the last 20 years, the increase, amounting to some Rs. 1-8-7 monthly, is enhanced by 
the further addition of about Rs. 6-9-11 annually, the difference of the price of regimental neces- 
saries. ‘The aggregate increase in these two items, Rs. 2-1-1 or approximately of one-third, may 


be accepted as representing the reduced value of the pay, Rs. 7 per mensem, received by the 
sepoy of 1875. 


6. Of these statements, that submitted by the officer commanding the 13th Native Infantry has 
a peculiar value, as that regiment was in 1848 stationed, as it now is, at Benares, and the present 
officiating commandant was also quartered there at that time, and has therefore been able to 
report with more certainty than must usually be the case. 


7. From this statement it appears that the cost of living at Benares for a Native soldier in 
1848 was Rs. 2-4 per mensem, while in 1875 exactly the same quantity and quality of food cost 
_ Rs. 5-8-0 ; and that the regimental necessaries which in 1848 were purchaseable for Rs. 7-0-0, cost 

in 1875 Rs. 15-3-0. In the statements submitted is not included the cost of the first kit of a 
recruit, which would much enhance the total deductions from a soldier’s pay, against which the 
only compensating actual increase since 1796 has been the good-conduct pay. 


8. In the Appendix * will also be found returns showing the prices of the staple articles of the 
2 ; food of the native soldier in the various large military stations in this 

Appendices C.D. presidency in 1860, 65, 70, 75, and also of the average number of 
recruits which have been with each regiment during the past five years. The former of these 
statements shows the fluctuating value of food according to the nature of successive harvests, and 
proves that in times of dearness the prices of provisions would be prohibitory to sepoys were it 
not for the system of compensation for dearness of provisions when prices rise above a fixed 
standard. ‘The return of recruits is submitted, with a view of showing how large a deduction it 
is necessary to make on this account from the effective strength of the army. 


9. An abstract* of the replies from officers commanding regiments on the subject of the 
: : difficulty of obtaining recruits is submitted for the consideration of 

ayenaibe: Wy Government, as a large number of these answers support the view already 
expressed, that where such difficulties exist they are attributable in a measure to the growing 
Paras. 6 and9of Adjutant unpopularity of the military service, the result of the decreased value of 

General’s letter 2837B, of arate of pay which, fixed many years ago, was then suitable for the 
16th November 1874. necessities and requirements of a soldier, but now leaves him, when all 
deductions are paid, but the means of bare subsistence. A fact which appears to have a special 
bearing on this question is, that out of an army of 37,036 men under the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief, 17,465 are under six ‘years’ service, 
showing that a very large number of men do not find it worth while to remain long enough to 
entitle them to the first rate of good-conduct pay. 


* Appendix F. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) P. S. Lumspen, M.G. 
Adjutant-General in India. 


Aprrenpix A, 


Exrract from Captain Williams’ History of the Bengal Native Infantry from 1757 to 1796, 
pages 261 and 262. 


The pay of the Native troops has not undergone any alteration for a long course of years. 
The private sepoy receives seven rupees per month in all stationary situations, and eight rupees 
and a half when marching or in the field, exclusive of half a rupee per month allotted to the off- 
reckoning fund, for which they receive one coat, and nothing more, annually, From that 
allowance, with which generally speaking they are very well satisfied, they not only provide them- 
selves with every thing they require for food and raiment in all situations, but they also erect 
cantonments for themselves in all stationary situations, at their own expense ; and, moreover, there 
are but few amongst them who do not make considerable savings from their pay in the course of 
the year, which they carry or remit to their families, for their general maintenance and comfort. 
' Indeed such is the beneficence of their character in this respect, that when they proceed on 
foreign service an extensive official arrangement is adopted, on the part of Government, for 
remitting to the families and connexions of the Native soldiery a handsome portion of their pay 
during their absence. 
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Arrrnpbix B. a 


ne 


Returns showing the Comparative Cost of Living, and the Price paid for Articles of Regimental 
Necessaries by a Sepoy between the years 1848 and 1875. 


2nd Regiment Native Light Infantry. 


1848. Amount. 1875. Amount, 
RS.) A. -P. Rs. a. 
To 30 srs. of attah, at 24. srs. per rupee | 1 4 O | To 380srs. of attah, at 11 srs. 15 chks. 2° 13 
» 33 srs. dhall, at 26 srs. perrupee -| O 2 3} per rupee. 
», Lsr.and 15 chks. ghee, at 2Zsrs.| O 10 92] ,, 3 srs. of dhall, at 11 srs. 103 chks. Ona 
per rupee. per rupee. 
» Sugar 74 srs.,at 7 srs. per rupee| 1 1 6 » Isr. 15 chks. ghee, at 1 sr. 15 chks, 1's 
and salt 15 chks., at 10 srs. per per rupee. 
rupee. ; » Sugar 74 srs., at 3 srs. 44 chks. 2 6 
» Firewood 14 md. at 5 mds. per| O 4 9} per rupee, and salt 15 chks., at 
rupee. 7 srs. 12 chks. per rupee. 
», Tobacco 1 sr. 14 chks., at 5 srs. per | O 6 O » 14 maunds firewood, at 2 mds. 0 9 
rupee. re srs. per rupee. 
» lsr. 14 chks. tobacco, at 5 srs. 0 6 
Total cost of living - Rs./ 3 13 42 per rupee. 
Total cost of living - Rs. (ae 
Price of Regimental Necessaries. Hd nteeeay ey enereit nv EREEeG od 
. To 2 plain turbans, at 1 O O each pee) 
To 2 plain turbans, at O 11 Oeach-j 1 6 O » 2 koortas OOS OR ves be 
» 2 koortas 9 OUT SOME. HS nO ea PO ») 2 mirzaies rel Out Wee lO) 2 re [eg 
» 2 anggas an 0, V2 0 0 eel ede Soe) » 2 pyjamas os hl: pe) MO pias 5 aS 
» 2 pyjamas Se ae ON eee erent elon Tea Ri » 2 dhotees Pept e eae lr Cannes 3. oO 
>> 2 dhotees Peel Wie. ann 08 alot 6 A ZO. i0F », 2 sheets SeelitiA AON ek De he 
», 1 durrie Pes Ue iar aes Oi Near Dae » 1 durrie EOS wank 2 age 
3, lL rizzaie Feil vat roiad Oita tra bn Tanarok i 0) » 1 rigzaie arancheiien OY hrs 38 6 
Total cost of regimental necessaries | 10 4 O Total cost of regimental necessaries 18 10 
5th Native Light Infantry. 
1848, | Amount. | 1875. Amount. 
Rs. aeA ee: |. Rs. 
To 30 srs. attah, at 18 srs. per rupee - | 1 10 8 } To 80 srs. of attah, at 1622 srs. per | 1 138 
», 33 srs. dhall, at 17 srs. perrupee -| O 8 7 rupee. 
» Lsr. and 14 chks. ghee, at 13 sr.| 1 1 2] ,, 33 srs. of dhall, at 122, srs. perr| O 8 
per rupee. rupee. 
3) Supar, or goor, and salt = - - | 0, /4 +184 45/1 sr. 14 chks. ghee, at 132 srs.per | 1. © 
> Firewood - - ~ = Ae) OO) rupee. 
9, Lobacco - - - -| 0 4 Of] ,, Sugar, or goor, and salt - -| 0 65 
be 3, Firewood - 3 - a 0 9 
», Lobacco - - = = Ove 
Total cost of living - Rs! 3 15 8 Total cost of living - Rs| 4 9 
Price of Regimental Necessuries. Price of Regimental Necessaries. 
To 2 plain turbans - - -| 2 4 Of] To plain turbans - - -}| 2 10 
Koortas © Koortas 
” ” >) i 
i iagons S 2 of one or the other 275 OF) CTs \ 2 of one or the other Pe aetag 
Pyjamas | Pyjamas 
r) = ” 
Dhotees f 2 of one or the other 2 4 0 7D Rotees t2 of one or the other | 2 6 
ayal ene - - - =) 2) (On. Os) (Sheets = - - = 1 a 
» i rizzaie °- - - ee 2 OS an UEC - 3 =p Agae 
5, Rizzaie - - - 4) OS 
Total cost of regimental necessaries | 11 4 0O Total cost of regimental necessaries | 14 6 


As 


6th Bengal Light Infantry. 


1848. | Amount. | 1875. Amount 
“ot ie? oe, i ae a! 
To 380 srs. of attah, at 832 srs. perrupee| O 15 Of To = srs, of attah, at 154 srs. per rupee! 1 14 11 
» o# srs. dhall, at 60 srs. per rupee - | O 1 Of] ,, 3 srs. of dhall, at 18 srs. 3 chs. per 1s Oran 
» i sr. and 16 chks. ghee, at 3 srs.per| 0 10 4 rupee. 

rupee. » 1sr. 15 chks. ghee, at 1 sr.10ichks.| 1 2 10 

}, Sugar, or goor, and salt. - a 2 per rupee. 

» ” Firewood (2 srs. a day, at 5 mds.} O 4 10] ,, Sugar, or goor, and salt - =f, One eae: O 
~ “per rupee). »» Firewood, 2 srs, a [aor at 34 TGs te One eee 

» Tobacco 4 : = = ibil © ms me OO | a Tobacco - Or a oO 

Total cost of living - Rs|' 2 2 2 Total cost of living - Rs. 3 15 10 + 


Price of Regimental Necessaries. 


To 2 plain turbans (for wear offduty| 1° 0 0 
with native suit). 
», 2 koortas (uniform jackets) = | OPE a 
» 2 anggas (for wear off duty with | ssi! edi 
' native suit). 
,, 2 pyjamas (uniform trousers) e\[h ee FQ 
» 2 dhoties (for wear off duty with | 1 12 0 
- native suit and with uniform). 
» i. -durree -' \. - - = ie ds O22 0 
» Lrizzaie - - - “| git} 2e tO 
Total cost of regimental necessaries | 9 14 0 


1848. 


To 30 srs. of attah, at 30 srs. per rupee 
» 3 srs. dhall, at 20 srs. per rupee - 
» 1 sr, and 15 chks. ghee at 4} srs. - 
per rupee. 

» Sugar, or goor, and salt = - - 
» Firewood - - - 
», Lobacco, - - - - 


Totol cost of living - Rs. 


Price of Regimental Necessaries. 


To 2 plain turbans - = = 
2 koortas - - = - 
2anggas - - - : 
2 pyjamas - - - - 
2 dhoteesii-) 90° = bie spat; 
1 durree - — - - 
lrizzaie - - - - 


Total cost of regimental necessaries 


Amount. | 


Price of Regimental Necessaries. 


13th Regiment, Native Infantry. 


To 2 plain turbans (for wear off duty | 1 4 0 
with native suit). . 

» 2 koortas (uniform, Zouave pattern | 3 15 C 

tunic). 

» 2mirzaies (for wearing off duty | 1 0 O 

with native suit). 

», 2 pyjamas (uniform knickerbockers)) 4 4 0 
», 2 dhoties (for wear off duty with} 1 13 0 

native suit and with uniform). 

» 2 sheets - - - - eis) 6 
» 1 durree - - - - Dees 
9 1 Tizzaie - - - =o eje 24 sO 
Total cost of regimentai necessaries | 18 6 6 

1875. Amount 
gy 2 

To 30 srs. of attah, at 12 srs. perrupee | 2 8 O 
», 3 srs. of dhall at 15 srs. per rupee-,|,.0 5 O 
», | sr. 15 chks. ghee at 1? srs. per- | 1)...2, 0 

rupee. 
9 Sugar, or goor, and.salt -. ° -} 00.9 O 
» Firewood - - = O40, 0 
» Tobacco - - - LO Ores Gio oO 
Total cost of living - Rs.| 5 8 O 
Price of Regimental Necessaries. 

To 2 plain turbans - : ile To ote nO 
», 2 koortas | - - - | a os 8, 
4 9 mirzaies - - ao oe SAG ae 0) 
» 2 pyjamas - - ie RAL I es a 
» 2 dhotees - 4 - ai vols eZee © 
» Sheets - - - —(~-b~i11° O 
» Durree - - - =} 2a Or 10) 
» Rizzaie - - - =|) 13 112. 0 
Total cost of regimental necessaries - | 15 3 0O 
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20th Regiment, Native Infantry. 


1860. | Amount. 1875. | Amount. ~ 
Rs. As ee 

To srs. of attah, at srs. per rupee - /’ To 80 srs. of attah, at 18,3, srs. per 1 1058 

» srs. dhall,at srs. perrupee  - rupee. 
» sr. and chks. ghee, at srs. per » o¢ srs. of dhall, at 125, srs. per | O 4 11 
rupee. rupee. 1 
»» Sugar, or goor, and salt - : », 1 sr. 14 chks. ghee, at1}¥srs.per| 1 1 8 
» Firewood - = - = rupee. 
9, Lobacco. - - - : »» Sugar, or goor, and salt - =|", Og pO 
», Firewood (without langrees) rads Oy «dele 
» Tobacco - - - =) Osetia 
Total cost of living - Rs. - Total cost of living - Rs.| 3 15 9 

. Price of Regimental Necessaries, Price of Regimental Necessaries. 

To 2 plain turbans - a - To 2 plain turbans - - "| 3. i ae 
» 2 koortas - - - - » 2 koortas - - =VWP a 
»  anggas - 5 = ; »  mirzaies ae = Ll 0) Qa ae 
» 2 pyjamas - R < 5 » 2 pyjamas - = ~ ts 2 
» 1 dhotee - - - - »  dhotees ~ - «| OO ao 
» Lduree == - = - » 2sheets - - - a4) 2. Oe 
» Lrizzaie - - - - », 1 durree - - 5 = 8 es Oe ne 

» Ll rizzaie - - > = Be! 8 ee 
Total cost of regimental necessaries - Total cost of regimental necessaries - | 14 4 O 
* No record ; regiment in China. 
26th Regiment, Native Infantry. 
1860. Amount. 1875, Amount. 
Rsq A. iB, Rs. a. BP 

To 81 srs. of attah, at 13,°,srs.perrupee| 2 5 38] To 81srs. of attah, at 183srs.perrupee| 1 1] 6 
», 98d srs. dhall,at 13,4 srs.perrupee| O 4 7] ,, 34srs.ofdhall,2513ses. per rupee; 0 4 O 
» 148 srs. ghee, at 23’, srs.perrupee| O 14 1] ,, J sr. 15-ehks. ghee, at 14%, srs, per}! 1 3 11 
»» Sugar, or goor, and salt - =a One aS amar rupee. 

», Firewood - = - -~| O 6 2]. ,, Sugar, or goor,and salt - - | 0. “aus 
» Tobacco - - - - O 7 9-1 ,, Firewood - - - - O° OF 
», Lobacco - - - =< Q) | Sa 
Total cost of living - Rs. Total cost of living - Rs.| 4 8 6 

Price of Regimental Necessaries, Price of Regimental Necessaries. 

To plainturbans - - - To plainturbans - - aie es eae (3, 
»  koortas - - - - >  koortas - - - 0 6 6 
»  anggas - = G - »  mirzaies - - = 1S Oo) OlemG 
» pyjamas - - - - >» pyjamas + - <=) Oars 
5,  dhotees - - - - »  dhotees - - - 07 "OTe 
»  durree - = - - » Sheets - - - = tO nae 
3. Ligzale ~~= - - - »  durree - 5 > 2 Lo 12 ee 

»  rizzaies - > =O oo boa 
Total cost of regimental necessaries Total cost of regimental necessaries| 30 6 3 
Abstract. 
Regiment. Cost of Living. Price of Regimental Necessaries, 
1848. . 1875. 1848. 1875. 
Rs. 4.) “ops |) Rs, Ach eal) RBS ae P|) eae 
2nd Regiment NativeInfantry | 3 13 4/ 7-2. 1]10 4 0/18 10 O 
5th 9 a5 3. Fo Sih 4 Oe Ol Sera, | O Ae OG LG 
6th = 9 2-- Be BAB — 16 9 A Oh Oe kOe AS Ge FE 
REP i 55 is Biche ON ob 18 Oa | ONE ee eee 
1860 1860. 
26th a 35 No record 3. 5- SubTO VIA- « O14) (4S ao 
20th Fs fr A VAD Ba ALS 8 ANGUS A OBO ie tae 
Average - ae. AO: 84 lO Ogun” Os Nhs aan ces 
Difference, monthly cost of living - - - - = Reel) Bea 
Difference, annual price of regimental necessaries - 2 ee ee 
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Aprenpix C, 


Dinapore, Gorakpur, and Benares. 


h-West Provinces, Oude, and Punjab for 1860-65, 1870-75, 
Simla, 3rd May 1875. 


Year. Corps. | Attah. Rice. Dall. Ghee. Salt. mos: 
Sr. Ch) Sr. Ch. Sr. Ch.| Sr. Ch.} Sr. Ch. 
1860 - - | 35th N.L - SECU OMS VN Es Sie ss LD 32 1 15} 6 18 Dinapore. 
1865 - - | 26th , = oO) oS S| ee Se Rh 2) G6 (O | Gorakpur. 
1870 - -| Sth ,. - Sui DineseO | TOs Qo TOL SO 5 1 4! 7 #=%‘11+} Benares. — 
1875 - “1 Ind’ ei js By) ee OL |. Go ae AS: ! 7: 12 | Dinanore, 
Totals, ) i. -s..,. 4) 50.8 | 49 O| 62 O} 6 14 },27,10 
Average - - te a eee to OLY kh 6°14 
Barrackpore and Alipore. 
- 1860 - -| 18th N. I. - 2 | AS etOrl Nee cS8) | 10/40) GE Y12-| 7 ~O-WeATipore. 
1865 - -| 6th ,, - SO) ES cc9 | Ba fb BS 45 a Gre ie bin 
1870 - CHM ksi gakuen musiek alee LOLOL 1 2{| 7 8 | >Barrackpore. 
1875 - = OObH! Gl> oz SP RO use | lao | LO 7 10 at |) 8 6G 
Totals - - 4) 39 6/48 13/44 OO} 5 8/380 38 
Average - - Tome tae On Pr Or ee a 
Average for Bengal -| 11 4/12 3)12 0; 1 8{| 7 #1 
Cawnpore and Agra. 
1860 - -| lith B.Cavy.. --:|-14 0). 7..0)14 4) 2. 0} 7  O | Cawnpore. 
1865 = -| 37th N. I. - “| TY 36 8 > .0) 12 10 VY 2).6 1) Agra: 

1870 - - | 10th - eoledh Siete Be hOn Os) LS. 8 113 ale nl laa Rae , 
eee at Belay Gis 0) 19m) 72) 1) 7 oO |p CarpPore- 
Toles 2 6 |) 46 5 |40 0.) 61 asd7  3i).a7% 4 
ee eee | 10 0 1s) 7%) 1-18 | 6 18 

Meerut. 
1865 - ett DeeOaAvy. |e Sone ay | co) lat ao TO) eb 88.) 7° 6 
1870 - -| 8th oe ieee | LS 20 aS te ak 5! 8 2 
1875 - -| Sth N.I. - —OomeimimlOrmlOl 2 OO) Lelg ) 7. 11 
Totals - = 3), 87 5) 25 6) 88 2) 4 10} 28 38 
Average - - oie So Pie wee Or) Bl Fe NT 
myermecior N. Warsials 9 | 9 os Pit 4 1-11) 7 8 

Lucknow. 
1860 - - | 16th B, Cavy. - | 19 13 | 13 12/18 38 rela G3 
1865 - - | 7th a = GbeseeOn eo Lester Rane TL 1 a 1 Sanh spas hs) 
1870 - - | 9hNI. - = ho ed We LOPS ee No O76 5 ll 
cee Ge iS his oss “a 1 10 | 8 12 
Totals - . 4) 61 138] 46 12] 54 18; 6 9j 12 25 
Average - - cto he tie fer) to etl | TIO hinge 12 
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Sitapur and Fyzabad. 
6 gbnO| 2st 5% of Sshwofl yoth oi 
Year. Corps Attah, | Rice. |. Dall. Ghee. Salt. & 
: | Sr. Ch. | Sr. Ch. Sr. Ch. | Sr. Ch. | Sr. Ch. Be 
1860 =~ -| 6thB. Gay.) 2997 | 15th? |129hig jagiked 115 | Saad . 4 
1865 - - | 8th N. I. - 214 De 7 EO) IB 4 2) Od 6 9 be Sitepur, =, 
1870 =) ip fees fil see Shilo a Oniesel plage Oat 2. 401 o 8 
1875 -  - | Sth i HD 96-64 1 1] 1H 0) |) 5 5 | Ryzabad , 
See ee eS ; we ea oP. 1 eheg cr 
Totals - - 4), 60 12 33 13} 54 4) ‘8 41/138 ‘4 i) be 
Vi BE Oe ee a a ee ot) 
Average mh} BA BS) Bo foes dbs 9 M04) .8 48 OWE 
Average for Oat Vl is | 4 | 10 PAB \6 Sede ; 
Meean Meer and Ferozepore. 
1860. _- _- | 4th Goorkhas -|15 1/10 0/12 0| 2 2/ 7 11 | Ferozepore.. 
1965 "2 3 | Sis =e tb ae Pd 7 Pee de ee le | Or " 
1870 - -|(35th 4,0 « >| 10 4) 9% | 6) 12 °O!] A | 8 8 14 )>Meean Meer, © «{ 
1875 = - | 25th Fa | 1M es | 25 | |e 110} 16 49 Lh ain 
p |S ee ee eee OyAL ,: 
Totals - - 4) 60 14 | 34 A 6I. 1 i 6 tht 86 “12 eae 
Average 5 06/8115 |@| %@ [301] lal mm lo o 
Rawal Pindi. 
1860 - - | Ist N.I. - SLB Oo LES SOUP Te eA eel OF NS OO) 
1865 - - | 2nd Goorkhas -/ 20 8/12, 5.|.18- 8 Z 3 | 1leo—~l1 
1870 = =) 84th NLT = 5 15 0 1 10 | 30. 9 8 6-0) 
1875 - -| 14th , - Al 2D Poo lh i ne | RO, mak “ o | 10) 0 
a ee ee ee ee Se ee eee See eee) wih] : 
Totals - - 4) 73 13] 40 5 | 50 15] 7 12/40. 4 cara 
Dr Sane 2 We 5 Be a 4 ee Ane hy oR at oo ; 
Average - - -| 1) i) WO | 2 12 | VE it | 10 aT 
Average for Punjab- | 16 138] ‘9 5/14 O|} I 18/] 9 8 
Abstract. 
Bengal - - - - oe) Fah ROR ac BY) i eta 73S fe: 2a A 0 el a 8 Ie en (ta Aen sa | 
N. W. Provinces - - - 1S ESN OD Veta A a En ors 
Oude - - 2 - - = | 15 | | WO | a) £8 | 10 1 138 ow 112i coer 
Punjab - a 5 ~ - | 26) F8) 99 85) te 7 0) SE | 8, 8 AE 
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Appenpix D, 


Rerorx showing the average Number of Recruits present on the first of each month during the past 


five years, in Regiments of Native Cavalry and Infantry. 


if 
Regiments. ; | ’ ener * Regiments. eMORON 

ist Bengal Cavalry - - 20 18th Native Infantry - - 70 
” ” = = 27 19th a % a 4 ms 73 
» ” E 7 39 20th; 45 & = 4 < 98 
” ”» S 22 21st Fe 3 zd 4 4 94 
1. ” a % 41 22nd » ”? 3 = = 100 
” se 7 5 14 23rd, ” se 2 - 46 
99 ” r a 19 24th ” ” iz = x 75 
” ” ‘e Fr 26 25th ” ” f r FE 75 
” 4) re 3 36 26th - ve 3 2 . 58 
9 ” % F 31 27th 9 ” r 5 = 57 
a ” .. F 28 28th, ..,; a 4 £ 75 
297 ” rs be 46 29th ay a = a 45 59 
” » = = 20 30th ” ry) q - - 58 
199) a ” % = 17 31st, ss we ae eB io 68 
” ” 7 a 9 f 32nd 99 9 bi ie ss A3 
»” » = nm 33 33rd yy ” . = - 33 
2 3 a = 33 34th. ” ” oz = = 36 
» 9” 7 7) 26 35th, ij 5 : _ 74 
= - 38 36th sy, ts = = = . 64 
‘lst Native Infantry. - - 64 SF tae tym Vie eR a ss 51 
ied > | >» : 46 SORE Fagtr ae : : 59 
ery a ” ak by A438 39th ° 5 ~ = a 65 
” » a = 86 40th. ,, “ cs i rs 45 
‘9 ” * 3 33 Alst ” ” 5 2 - 44 
oe ” % & 74 42nd ” 9 rth Fnihe = 89 
> ” ba be 19 A8rd ” Ss e L is 64 
” ” < £ _ 66 44th ” oy) , os es 67 
vss 5 - - 50 45th * - = 64. 
ws 9 = - 62 Ist Goorkhas - = 2 S re 
” oo 4 r 53 2nd ” i 7 = > 50 
” ” a ts 63 3rd as - & * N 28 
” ” F 4 39 Ath rf - # Fi ‘ 28 
» 9 3 = 40 Sappers and miners - - = 123 

” ” ‘3 9 17 ee 
9 » ° z 34 Total - 38,539 

” ” = 2 66 
ve ge ated, strength of Native army... - - = uy + 44,290 
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AYPENDIX E. 


en of Replies fats Officers Shee Regiments of Native Cavalry and Infantry as to 
the difficulty or otherwise of obtaining good Recruits. 


Regiments. 


Abstract of Replies, 


4th 


ia 2nd : 
. 8rd. 


Ist Bengal Cavalry 


ditto 
. ditto. 
ditto 


L IEDM? 


»-the..case in. Bengal Cavalry. Regiments. 


. No difficulty i in procuring recruits of good physique, but tras do not equal the 


old. soldiers. 
No difficulty whatever in the 2nd Bengal Cavalry. 


No difficulty, whatever. 


Recruits of good physique do not come forward in such numbers as was formerly 
Lattribute this to several causes. 
In. the first place, pay does, not, go so far as it used to, and the would-be 
_ reeruit invests his spare cash. in land, in preference to the service, Land and 
its produce is increasing yearly in value, while the relative value of pay is 
decreasing. . Able-bodied. men are therefore retained to till it, while those 
only who are disinclined or unable through, physical causes to-do the hard 
work, that cultivators go through, constitute the recruits of the service. 
vhave not found. any wa in x obtaining good recruits of the proper 
standard. 


is 
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Regiments. Abstract of Replies. 


6th Bengal Cavalry - | We have to depend to a great extent on family recruiting, for, as I believe, 
owing to the much lower value of the pay now to what it was ten years ago, 
the service is not so popular among the classes that in former years flocked | 
for enlistment in the Cavalry. “The Pathan recruits are not equal in 4 
appearance or physique to the men enlisted when the troop was raised in 
Peshawur in 63-64. In this regiment the Sikh recruits are also not up to 
their former standard. ‘The fact of their being no Sikh commissioned officer 
is, no doubt, a principal cause, but another cause and a very great one'in the — 
eyes of a thrifty race, as the Sikhs are, is the yearly increasing expense of bg 
the service and of living. 

7th ditto - | Suitable recruits with money to invest in the purchase of * Assamees ” havelll 
been difficult to obtain during late years, but by assisting them with money 
T have had no difficulty in procuring men in sufficient members and of good — 
physique, although the youngsters who now enlist are certainly not of th the 

same born-soldier class that one formerly got, but men necessarily do not now 

train their sons to the profession of arms as they did. 


8th ditto - | I have experienced no difficulty i in securing recruits of good physique and a 
respectability of character, since I have been in command of the regiment, 
9th ditto - | No very remarkable difficulty, but still it is observable that there are not 
the same number of “hangers on” (Oomedwars) waiting for service, = 
formerly. 
10th ditto - | In the Jat troop there is difficulty. There is no difficulty in enlisting for the 
other troops men in every way suitable for the regiment. 
@ 11th ditto - | No difficulty has been felt in the 11th Bengal Lancers, since the ropimelll 


returned to the Punjab. While the regiment was at Allahabad some " slight 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining Pathan and Dogra recruits in ever 
way suitable. 


12th ditto - | I have experienced no difficulty in procuring recruits of good physique of late 
years. i 
13th ditto - | In the 13th Bengal Lancers not the slightest difficulty has been experieneddl 
in securing g cood recruits. } 


14th ditto - | Ever since the Bhootan campaign, I have experienced more or less difficulty in 
obtaining recruits of the proper class and stamp; the majority, instead of 
being the sons of land owners and respectable farmers, are either their poy 
relations, or agricultural labourers. 
15th ditto - | No difficulty has been experienced in obtaining recruits of good physiquill 
Difficulty has always been experienced in obtaining among the classes from — 
whieh the 15th Bengal Cavalry is recruited, men possessed “of sufficient means 
to purchase Assamees, but this difficulty has not increased of late years. 
16th ditto - | Recruits with the necessary requirements I have always been able to obtain 
hitherto, but at Peshawur I had a little difficulty as the down-country men 
did not care about serving so far from their homes. f 
17th ditto - | As yet I have experienced no difficulty in getting recruits of suitable physique. 
18th ditto - | It was found very difficult to get a good stamp of Jat and Rajpoot recruits; 
this was because I believe these classes found themselves so very much better 
off as Zemindars. ‘There is no difficulty in procuring Punjabee Mahomedans — 
or Sikhs, of good physique, though the former are very impecunious and — 
: generally require assistance. 4 
19th ditto ~ | Considerable difficulty has been experienced during the last three or four years 4 
in procuring recruits of good physique. Pathans as a rule will not take — 
service at a great distance from their homes, except in war time, and those — 
already enlisted are very apt to get home-sick and apply for their discharge — 
when their regiment is stationed out of the Punjab. Punjabee Mahomedans — 
from the J helum and Salt Range districts, of good physique and who make — 
good cavalry soldiers in peace time, are more easily procurable than either — 
of the above classes, and we have drawn largely from those parts in the last — 


two years. . 
Ist Native Infantry - | There is no difficulty in obtaining recruits of good physique. ' 
2nd ditto - | I have found no difficulty up to the present time. 
ord ditto - | Of late years the men are not so fine as those that used to enlist in the Bengal } 
Army. 
4th ditto - | The difficulties as compared with former years in obtaining recruits of the same “| 


class and equal in physique is very great. For this there are. many reasons. 


I do not think the army is now so attractive as it was. 

oth ditto - | Difficulty has been experienced in obtaining good recruits. i 

6th ditto - | Of late years great difficulty has been experienced i in securing recruits of good 
physique. Sooner than have any men of an indifferent physique in the | 
regiment, it: has been allowed to remain under strength. 

7th ditto - | No difficulty has been experienced in procuring recruits of the standard height 
and of good physique during the last few years. 

8th ditto - | No difficulty has been experienced in obtaining recruits of good physique in 
this regiment. fe, 

9th ditto - | No difficulty to speak of; though Goorkhas from Nepal and Dograhs of good 
stamina are not easy to get. 


10th ditto - | Recruiting parties have experienced great difficulty in obtaining recruits of — 
good physique, who object to serve in Lower Bengal, owing as they state to — 
the bad water and sickness. ; 
11th ditto - | There has been no difficulty during the past three years during the stay of the — 

regiment at Bareilly in getting recruits of good physique. 


ee 


| 
| 


12th Native Infantry - 


13th 
14th 


15th 


16th 
17th 


18th 
19th 
20th 


21st 


22nd 


23rd 


24th 
25th 
26th 


27th 
28th 
29th 


30th 


31st 


32nd 


83rd 
34th 


Regiments. 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto. 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
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Abstract. of Replies. 


Difficulty has been experienced in obtaining recruits of: late years, and parti- 
cularly so of good physique. The men find it very difficult to maintain 
themselves on their pay, at the present time. when the price of everything 
has increased so very largely. 

There has been no difficulty in procuring recruits of good physique, yet at the 
same time the men who now enlist do not appear to me to be of the size and 
build of those of former years, say 20 to 25 years of age. 

No difficulties“ have been experienced in securing good recruits for the 
regiment. 

Ihave had no difficulty during the 13 years that I have commanded the regi- 
ment in getting recruits, and there has been no falling off in physique; but 
the regiment, being essentially a Sikh regiment, is a favourite with men of 
that class. 

No difficulty has been experienced. 

There has been great difficulty in procuring good recruits of late years, and 
many are discharged as physically unfit after a short trial. At present there 
are 35 vacancies in the 17th Regiment Native Infantry. 

I do not consider that the 18th Regiment Native Infantry has experienced any 
real difficulty of late years in securing recruits of good physique. 

Difficulty has of late years been experienced in obtaining good recruits, espe- 
cially Sikhs. 

This regiment has been inspected during the last week by the Brigadier 
General commanding. He has remarked that he does not think the recruits 
come up to the good material in the regiment. They are not so good in point 
of physique. One difficulty I have experienced has been owing to the 
regiment having been stationed so far down as Delhi; but I think another 
difficulty can be fairly put down to the sepoy’s pay being so small that it is 
not sufficient to attract the best men. A recruit has to pay a great deal for 
his half-mounting. 

Great difficulty is experienced in obtaining a good stamp of Sikh recruits for 
the Native army, owing to the increased demand fur these men not only for 
the Bengal but for the Bombay army. 

It has for some years past been very difficult to get good recruits, owing, I 
think, to most of the Bombay Native regiments recruiting from the Punjab, 
as also to the service not being attractive enough on account of the pay being 
so small. 

There is in my opinion an undoubted difficulty in obtaining recruits of good 
physique, but I find that men improve physically in a marvellous manner 
after they have been a few months in the service, from a sufticiency of food, 
&c, This tends to prove that none but those in the poorest circumstances 
enlist. In India, as elsewhere, the labour market bids against the State for 
able-bodied men, and I do not think that the inducements offered by the 
State are sufficiently good to attract the best men to the military service. I 
refer only to Muzbees, of which class my regiment is exclusively compcsed. 

Difficulty has been experienced in recruiting Sikhs from the Manjha dis- 
tricts. 

Ihave not had any difficulties to contend with in-the enlistment of recruits of 
good physique. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced by recruiting parties in obtaining 
good Sikh recruits away from the regiment. Of the recruits brought by 
them many have to be sent to their homes again, as physically unfit. Good 
Pathans are obtainable, but the excessive recruiting that takes place from 
that class in British territory renders them few in numbers. Good Dogras 
are now difficult to obtain; the military spirit seems to be leaving the class. 

Recruits of good physique, more especially Sikhs, are more difficult to be 
procured of late years. 

No difficulty has been experienced of late years in securing recruits of good 
physique. 

Great difficulty has been experienced of late years in securing recruits of good 
physique, and the difficulty seems to be increasing. This may be assigned to 
the fact that the service is less profitable to the soldier than formerly ; while 
labour wages and prices have increased on all sides, his pay has not increased 
in a corresponding degree. 

The recruits enlisted during the last four or five years are not of as good 
physique as they ought to be; though no difficulty has been experienced in 
keeping up the establishment of the 30th Regiment Punjab Native Infantry, 
recruiting parties cannot obtain really good able-bodied men. 

The demand for recruits every year is very great, as all regiments in the Bengal 
and Bombay Presidencies, having Punjabees in them, send recruiting parties 
to the Punjab ; hence there is a difficulty in procuring good men. 

I have found no difficulty in procuring good recruits for the regiment. 

Great difficulty.has been experienced in obtaining Aheers of a proper standard 
and physique. 

Since I assumed the command of the 34th Regiment Native Infantry (¢.e. in 
1861) I have never had any difficulty in getting recruits of the high castes. 
These I can get in any number and pick them. At Jhansie and at Morar 
and in Bengal (Barrackpore) I had much difficulty in getting “ Mehters ” 
and ‘ low caste.” 
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Regiments. | ] } Abstract of Replies. <saeeasall 


35th Native Infantry - | Difficult - Soe been experienced in securing recruits of good i: for 
35th Native Infantry, but that. only of late years. I assign the cause to 
scarcity of men of the sia ee phyriqnest in many of the castes of which t 
regiment is composed.. ana 
36th ditto - | Men of, sufficiently good , Bh can. be obtained, but many who p 
. | . themselves.at regimental, head. quarters, and, many who are passed into tk 
service at a distance are yery inferior and must be rejected. Thus to get 
: . good body of men there must be a careful, and judicious, selection. . 
takes time and causes there being always, many vacancies in the rank 
have never found any difficulty in getting good Jat Sikhs from Puttialla 
thereabouts, but a considerable proportion of,Rajpoots and Bramins, an 
greater number of Aheer, Gwallas, Jats, and Kurnees have to be rejected. 
is very difficult to get good Jats for the infantry. 
37th ditto - | No difficulty has been experienced i in getting suitable recruits of good phys 
38th ditto - | Chuttries, Aheers, and Koormies.—In the way of enlisting these castes d 
culties exist, owing to the, distance of Buxa from the recruiting districts aD 
the unpopularity amongst Hindoostanees-of the station. A Native off 
who was in command of one of the recruiting parties last year informed, 
that he could have readily brought many more men than he did had not 
station of Buxa been in disrepute in the districts he visited., Jats, of whi¢ 
race there should be two companies in the regiment, are difficult to pro 
owing to (I believe) an admitted Seas on the part of these men 
| infantry service... 
39th ditto - | There has been considerable difficulty of late years in getting recruits of re: 
«5 good physique, 
’ 40th — ditto ‘- | There-certainly is a aeealey a in hookahs “recruits. of intelligence and of goo 
. physique. Men of intelligence and of, respectable families are not attract 
by an offer of rupees seven, per’mensem, less.deduction on account of clothing 
41st ditto - | Of late years recruiting has been more difficult, and as compared with old ti 
there is a very marked change. Formerly men used to seek service. W1 
my old regiment, the 61st, Native Infantry; marched from Lucknow for 
Punjab in 1854 some 50 fully trained supernumeraries accompanied it. No 
recruits have mostly to be sought, and many are anxious to get/away as s 
as three years are completed.) * ; 
42nd ditto - | It has been found very difficult to obtain “ Goorkhas ” of good physiq 
Also the “ Jurwahs ” who present themselves. for enlistment are not sué 
good men as of former years... KE ok red 
Asrd ditto - | No difficulty has been experienced in securing recruits of good physique ; 
physique of the rogimaait generally has inaterially improved withia the 
few years. 
44th ditto - | No difficulty has been experienced by, the recruiting parties sent out annuall 
of late years to obtain recruits; but few reeruits of the Goorkha caste, of 
which the regiment is.mainly composed, have presented themselves ‘tor 
enlistment at head igberkere since the oh oh left Shillong and descended to 
the plains. ie gem 
45th ditto - | We have always had dGeuley at in precuring, recruits Ife om the Mangha 
districts, from which we principally.enlist, as.from the opening up of 1 
canals they have become more wealthy; the. Malwaie Sikh districts 
readily afford recruits except in seasons of plenty; but the low pay of the 
Sepoy, withthe liability to serve:in Bengal, the usual food of which country 
is unsuitable to the Sikh, and therefore,hisexpenses are rendered heay 
than the Poorbeeah or most other ¢astes. .,.. Until the last year we have alw 
got Sikhs of very good. physique ; we obtained the best in the years 
and 1872, and the worst ahis past HB ve f al 
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Ist Goorkhas - - | During the six years and nine months Thave sammpanded ‘the regiment I 
never experienced any difficulty in| procuring, Goorkha reeruits of 
physique and proper caste. On this date: afienoid is not a paingle vacancy in 

grade in the regiment, i i 
2nd) ditto - Us This regiment is recruited! palindipallyi oc Nepaul ; men who go on fanley I 
| bring back their relatives, and:recruiting parties are sent. down to attend 
fairs held along the British:and:Nepaul;borders. I cannot state positive 

that we have had great difficulty: in securing recruits of good physique of 

years. ‘This regiment has not required any great number in, any one 

I may mention “that. it has just dalcen US) ‘nearly four months to obtain 
; young Goorkhas.. ) 

drd_ ditto - - | No. difficulty in procuring the puaiahegt eenmarad: Physique of recruits 
joined excellent, regiment: up ie established phen and 10 good lads wait 
sates for vacancies. 
4th ditto. - + | No difficulty has been experienced of late years. in viet recruits of go 


physique. beg af 
‘ Sappers and Miners - | Difficulty: has been ‘experienced of. lati yours in securing reeruits of 
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Beneat Native Army. 


: . Cavalry Sowars - 7,232 am 
Total strength on 1st June 1875 Vee Sepoys - 29,804} 37,036 
‘Number of Sowars and Sepoys under 6 years’ service, and conse- Fy 
quently not in receipt of good-conduct pay: 
Cavalry - - - 3,308 . 
Infantry = eqs! firs a 17,465 
Number of Sowars and Sepoys with 6 years’ service and upwards, > TOA 
who have forfeited good-conduct pay in consequence of mis- | 
conduct : - | 
avalry - - - 71 
Phbantey - “ - 221 a4) 
Number of Sowars and Sepoys of upwards of 6 years and under 10 7 
years’ service, in receipt of the first rate of good-conduct pay, at | 
Rupee 1: oe 
avalry - - - 1,422 
fie!) Titer - - - ten Dene 
Number of Sowars of upwards of 10 years’ and under 15 years’ 
| service, and Sepoys of upwards of 10 years’ service, in receipt of \ 19,279 
the second rate of good-conduct pay, at Rupees 2: 
3 Cavalry - - - 976 
Infantry - - - 7,644 eead 
| Number of Sowars of upwards of 15 years’ service, in receipt of the 
io third rate of good-conduct pay, at Rupees 3: | 
| Cavalry - - - 1,455 1,455 J 
Number of Sowars and Sepoys of 30 years’ service and upwards : 
Cavalry - - - 66 
Infantry - - - 26 
Potal. =) 2499 


According to the last statement (dated 3rd December 1874) from the Controller of Military 
| Aceounts, there were 33,690 pensioners from the Bengal Army in receipt of pension. 
P. S. Lumspen, Major-General, 
Adjutant-General’s Office, é Adjutant-General in India. 
Head Quarters, Simla, 16th June 1875. 


Organization.—Native Army. 
Confidential. No. 781. Government of India, Military Department. 
To the Adjutant-General. 


; Fort: William, the 17th February 1875. 

. I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council to invite the 
attention of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to certain subjects connected with the 
Native army, especially with regard to the present system for the appointment and promotion of 
officers, to which his Excellency has not referred in the Adjutant-General’s letter, No. 2837B, 

|. of the 16th November, and the Quartermaster-General’s letter No. 357C of the 12th December 

last, but which have already occupied the attention of the Viceroy, and the consideration of 
| which has been deferred until the assent of the Home Government had been obtained to the plan 
for allowing officers to commute their prospective interest in colonel’s allowances. I am to request 
you to move his Excellency to make any suggestions that may occur to him as practicable for 
improving the system in any respect in which Lord Napier of Magdala may consider it to. be 


| now defective. 
2. There are several points in the present system on which the Governor-General in Council 


Str, 


would be glad to have the opinion of his Excellency, and doubtless there will be others con- 
nected with this subject on which the Commander-in-Chief will desire to remark. I am directed 
to indicate the following as of importance :— 

| I.—Does the present mode of appointing British officers to the Staff Corps work well as respects 
| providing officers for the Native army, and is it attended with injury to British 


it regiments ? ¢ piel? 

If the system is inconvenient, what alteration in it would his Excellency recommend? __ 
I1.—Is it possible under the present system to retain and advance officers in the same regiments 
| with due regard to the claims of other officers, and should not some regulation on the 

subject be laid down, in order that the procedure in making promotions may be based on 

- uniform principles, and not liable to change according to the views of each Commander-in- 

Chief. ; 

If such regulations are desirable, his Excellency is requested to suggest a rough draft. 
111.—Does it often happen that senior officers are serving under the orders of juniors in Native 
es regiments; and if this is the case, and inconvenience has , arisen, how is it to be avoided 
| under the Staff Corps system of promotion? How many cases of the kind are there at 

resent ? : 
| wis the present proportion of senior to junior British officers in the Native army attended 
with injury to that army ; and is there a sufficient number of young officers coming on? 


40839. D 
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V.—Does the present system of selecting officers: for staff or civil employ work detrimental: 
the efficiency of the army? What number of officers have been actually taken fo 
army departments and for civil ‘and political employ in each year during the last five 

ears ? , 2 
ey many have been returned from such employ to military duty? a 
Could ai system of seconding be extended with advantage to, all military staff appoint- 

ments : 
Should any change be made in the present rules as to the promotion in military rank 
of ofee employed in the civil departments of the army or in civil and political appoint. 
ments 
Is it desirable to make any change in the way in which the Commissariat and Army Pay 
Departments are filled ? = 

VI.—Is the present complement of British officers sufficient for Native regiments in peace and 
war? If not, what addition should be made, and what duties be assigned to the officers ? tl 
it desirable that the number of British officers should be the same in ‘all regiments, or would 
it be convenient to have different systems? In time of war how would the wants: re 
regiments from losses in the field be supplied ? 

VII.—lIs any alteration in the organization of Native regiments desirable, in order to ensure a 
more efficient supervision by the British officers ? 

VIII.—Are the existing Native officers competent to command their troops and companies on ail 4 
occasions, and is any improvement taking place in the men who are coming forward for 
advancement to the commissioned grade? ‘it these questions ate answered in the negative, 
what measures are desirable to bring about a sufficient degree of improvement in the 
Native officers, or is it considered that Native officers cannot generally be obtained — 
possessing the qualifications necessary to command troops or companies, even with the 
supervision of British officers in command of squadrons and halt battalions and their — 
subalterns, besides the regimental. staff? ( 


3. The Governor-General in Council believes that Lord Napier of Magdala has already had the — 
sihient of this letter much under consideration, and will be glad to be favoured with the reply of 
his Excellency as soon as may be conveniently practicable, so that the Government of India — 
may be in a position to discuss the questions relating . the aoe army as a whole. 


( Siened) * iat K. Burne, Colonel, 
Secy. to the Govt. of India 
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Organization.—Native Army. 
Confidential. Nos. 782 & 783. Government of India, Military Department. 


To the Secretary to Gover nment, Fort St. George, Bombay, Military Department. 


Sir, Fort William, the 17th February 1875. 

I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-Genera) in Council to invite they 
attention of the Government of Fort St. George, Bombay, to certain subjects connected with — 
the Native army, especially with regard to the present system for the appointment and root 
of officers, which have already occupied the attention of the Viceroy, and the consideration of — 
which has been deferred until the, assent of the Home Government had been obtained to the 
plan for allowing officers to commute their prospective interest. in colonel’s allowances, I am to 
request you to move the Governor in Council to make any suggestions that may occur to his — 
Excellency or to the Commander-in-Chief as practicable for improving ihe system in any respect 
in which they may consider it to be now defective. 


2. There are several points in the present system on which the Governor-General i in Counaill 
would be glad to have the opinion of their Excellencies, and doubtless there will be others — 
connected with this subject. on which they will desire to remark. I am directed to indicate a 
following as of importance :— ar 


I—Does the present mode of appointing British officers to the Staff Corps work wall as 
respects providing officers for the Native army, and is it attended ‘with injury to British 
regiments ? uf® 

If the system is inconvenient, what pices aad in it is recommended Pcie a 

II.—Is it possible under the present system to retain and advance officers. in. the same 
regiments with due regard to the claims of other officers, and should not some regulation 
on the subject be laid down, in order that the procedure in making promotions may be ~ 
based on uniform principles, and not’ liable to change according: to. thers views of packs * 
Commander-in-Chief, =; 

If such regulations are desirable, a rough: draft of them is requested. 

I1I.—Does it often happen that senior officers are serving under the orders of j juniors in Nate 
regiments, and if this i is the case, and inconvenience has arisen, how is it to be avoided 
under the Staff core system of promotion ? How many cases of the kind are. there at 1% 

resent a 
IV. uitis the present proportion of senior to junior British officers. in the N tite army: attended ws 
with injury to that.army ; and is there a sufficient number of »young oflicers' coming on? = 

V.—Does the present system of selecting officers for staff or civil.employ work detrimentally to 
the efficiency of the army ? What number of officers have been actually taken for the — 
army departments and for civil and political employ *in ee year’ ois the last’ five " 
years ? 


pe | i a 


How many have been returned from such employ to military duty ? 
Could the system of seconding ie extended with advantage S all military staff appoint~ 
ments 
Should any change be made in the present rules as to the promotion in military rank 
of pees employed in the: civil departments of the army or in civil and political appoimt- 
ments! 
Is it desirable to make any change in the way in which the Commissariat and Army Pay 
Departments are filled ? 
_VI.—Is the present complement of British officers sufficient for Native regiments in peace and 
war? If not, what addition should be made, and what duties be assigned to the officers ?, 
Is it desirable that the number of British ‘officers should be the same in all regiments, or 
would it be convenient to have different systems? In time of war how would the wants of 
regiments from losses in the field be supplied ? 
‘VIL ——lIs any alteration in the organization of Native regiments desirable, in order to ensure a 
_ more efficient superyision by the British officers ? 
VIL. —Are the existing Native officers competent to command their troops and companies on 
all occasions, and is any improvement taking place in the men who are coming forward 
for advancement to the commissioned grade? If these questions are answered in the 
negative, what measures are desirable to bring about a sufficient degree of improvement 
an. the * Native officers, or is it considered that Native officers cannot generally be 
‘obtained’ possessing the qualfications necessary to command troops or companies, even 
with the supervision of British officers in command of squadrons and half battalions 
and their subalterns, besides the regimental staff ? 
3. The Governor-General in Council will be glad to be favoured with a reply to this letter as 
soon as may be conveniently practicable, so that the Government of India may be in a position 


to discuss the questions relating to the, Native army._as a) whole, 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) H. K. Burne, Colonel, 
Gea ge er . Secy. to the Govt. of India. 


Organization.—Native Army. 
| No. 784. Government of India, Military Department. 
To the Adjutant-General. 


Sir, Fort William, the 17th February 1875. 
. Tur Government of India being desirous of obtaining information in regard to the condition 
of the Native army on certain points, I am directed to 
Hone caus ot each to be furnished to each fOTWard the accompanying copies of two sets of blank forms 
corps; 2 for. ie 1 mel of returns, and to request that the Right Honourable the 
for purpéses of eollntion in your ollie. Commander-in-Chief may be moved to cause them ‘to be 
filled up in each corps of the Bengal army, and forwarded, if. 

possible, so:as to reach this department by the lst April 1875. 

2. The letters noted in the margin have been duly received, but the information now asked 
From Adjutant-General,/ No. 2837B, datea for is necessary before the valuable and lnportant suggestions 


wie November 1874. 
wartermaster-General, No. 3670, .Of his Excellency can be discussed with advantage. 


dated ia iarioria 1874, 

3: Lam further, to ‘request: ‘that. the Government of India may also be favoured with copies 
of the replies given in the annual confidential reports of Native regiments, as to the quality of 
recruits and efficiency of Native officers, for the -past-three years, and that the inspection reports 
for the present year may be forwarded at as early a date as practicable. 

Tam, &e. 
(Signed) H. K. Burner, Colonel, 
é Secy. to the Govt. of India. 


Ongpntonion —Native Army. 
_ “Nos. 785 & 786. Government of India, Military Department. 
To the Secretary to Government, Fort St. Geor ge, Bombay, Military Department. 


Sir, Fort William, the 17th February 1875, 
THE Government of India. being desirous of obtaining information in regard to the 
288 of each. condition of the Native army on certain. points, I am directed 


our op ies of cach to be furnished to each to forward the accompanying copies of two sets of blank 
C3 
eae to Government, Peeples are. intended forms of returns, and to request that the Right Honourable 
or purposes of collation in e Jutant- 
General's and Secretariat offices. _his Excellency the Governor in Council may Da tnoved to 
' cause them to be filled up in each corps of the army, 


* Bomba; 
and forwarded, ip possible;s so as to reach this department by the 1st April 1875. i 
2, Tam further to request that the Government of India may also be favoured with copies of 
the replies given in the annual confidential reports of Native regiments, as to the quality of 
recruits and efficiency of Native officers, for the past three years, and that the inspection reports 
for the present year may be forwarded at as early a. aes as practicable, 
am, &. 
. (Signed) eR) Burne, Colonel, 
Secy. to the Govt. of India. 


qn) ea 
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Organization.—Native Army. ey : 
No. 787. Government of India, Military Department. 


To the Military Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 


) 


Sir, Ma ; Fort William, the 17th February 1875. 4 
Tire Government of India being desirous of obtaining information in regard to the con- 


dition of the Native army on certain points, | am directed to — 


116 of each. 7 


Four copies of cach to be furnished to each forward the accompanying copies of two sets of blank form 
corps; 2 for, regimental use avJpreimtended of returns, and to request that he Honourable the Lieutenant-_ 
for purposes of collation in your office. Governor may be moved to cause them to be filled up in each — 
corps under his Honor’s orders, and forwarded, if possible, so as to reach this department by 
the 1st April 1875. : 7 

2. Tam further to request that the Government of India may also be favoured with copies of — 
the replies given in the annual confidential reports of Native regiments, as to the quality of | 
recruits and efficiency of Native officers, for the past three years, and that the inspection reports 
for the present year may be forwarded at as early a date as practicable. E 


_. Lam &e, 
(Signed) H. K. Burne, Colonel, - 
Secy. to the Govteof India, — 


Organization.— Native Army. 
Confidential. No. 1070. Government of India, Military Department. 
To the Adjutant-General. 


Sir, Fort William, the 22nd February 1875. 

In continuation of my letter No. 784, dated the 17th February 1875, I am directed to 
request that you will move the Right Honourable the Commander-in-Chief to cause the Government 
of India to be furnished separately with the following information for each Native regiment for 
the period embraced in the returns called for :— . . 


1. Number of soldiers in each year presented before invaliding committees and declared by — 
them to be still fit for the service. . <e 
2. Number of men so rejected by committees who were again presented within one year and a 
again rejected. ; 
3. Number of men so rejected by committees who were again presented within one year and ~ 
who were invalided. tar birt cin q 
4, Number of men so rejected by committees who were again presented within ¢wo years and 
again rejected. : 
5. Number of men so rejected by committees who were again presented within two years and 
who were invalided. 
6. Number of men so presented who died within one or two years respectively. 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed ) H. K. Burne, Colonel, q 
Secy. to the Govt. of India. i 


Organization.—Native Army. 


Confidential. Nos. 1071 & 107 2. Government of India, Military Department. 


To the Secretary to Government, sort ee aeorEe, Military Department. 


Sir, pial a Fort William, the 22nd February 1875. 

In continuation of my letter No. 785-786, dated the 17th February 1875, I am directed to 
request that you will move the Right Honourable his Excellency the Governor in Council to cause 
the Government of India to be furnished separately with the following information for each Native 
regiment for the period embraced in the returns called for : 


1. Number of soldiers in each year presented before invaliding committees and declared by i 
them to be still fit for the service. F> 

2. Number of men so rejected by committees who were again presented within one year and a 
again rejected. q ; i: 

3. Number of men so rejected by committees who were again presented within one year and 
who were invalided. 

4. Number of men so rejected by committees who were again presented within two years and 
again rejected. Ah ; . 

5. Number of men so rejected by committees who were again presented within two years and 
who were invalided. 

6. Number of men so presented who died within one or two years respectively. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) H. K. Burne, Colonel, 
Secy. to the Govt. of India. s 


wait eg sas ee 


Row Organization—Native Army. 
' Confidential. No. 1073. Government of India, Military Department. 


To the Military Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 


Fort William, the 22nd February 1875. 
In continuation of my letter No. 787, dated the 17th February 1875, I am directed to 
request that you will move the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor to cause the Government 
of India to be furnished separately with the following information for each Native regiment for 
the period embraced in the returns called for :— 


1, Number of soldiers in each year presented before invaliding committees and declared by 
them to be still fit for the service. 
, 2. Number of men so rejected by committees who were again presented within one year and 
again rejected. . 

3. Number of men so rejected by committees who were again presented within one year and 
who were invalided. 

4. Number of men so rejected by committees who were again presented within #wo years and 
again rejected, 

5. Number of men so rejected by committees who were again presented within two years and 
who were invalided. 

6. Number of men so presented who died within one or two years respectively. 

, Tam, &e. 
(Signed) H. K. Burne, Colonel, 
Secy. to the Govt. of India. 


Sir, 


Organization.—Native Army. 
No. 177. Government of India, Military Department. 


To the Adjutant-General. 


Sir, Fort William, the 3rd March 1875. 
IT am directed to request that you will be good enough to move the Right Honourable th 
| Commander-in-Chief to cause the Government of India to be furnished, at an early date, with a 
return made up to the lst January 1875, showing the average length of service of officers with 
their present regiments and in the appointments they now hold in the cavalry and infantry 
regiments of the Bengal army. 
2. I am to forward for guidance a form of the return required. 
Tam, &e. 
(Signed) H. K. Borne, Colonel, 
Secy. to the Govt. of India. 


Organization—Native Army. 
Nos, 178 & 179. Government of India, Military Department. 


To the Secretary to Government, ee Military Department. 


Sir, Fort William, the 3rd March 1875. 
Iam directed to request that you will be good enough to move the Right Honourable his 
Excellency the Governor in Council to cause the Government of India to be furnished, at an 
early date, with a return made up to the Ist January 1875, similar to that forwarded with your 
letter No. 2°, dated the mn September 1871, showing the average length of service of officers 
with their present regiments and in the appointments they now hold in the cavalry and infantry 


4 * Madras xf 
regiments of the jorhay amy. 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) H. K. Burne, Colonel, 
Secy. to the Govt. of India. 


Organization—Native Army. 
No. 1794. Government of India, Military Department. 


| 
| 
4 
| 
To the Military Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 
| Sir, oan selects Fort William, the 3rd March 1875. 
| I am directed to request that you will be good enough to move the Honourable the 
Lieutenant-Governor to cause the Government of India to be furnished, at an early date, with a 
return made up to the Ist January 1875, showing the average length of service of officers with 
their present regiments, and in the appointments they now hold in the cavalry and infantry 
regiments of the Punjab Frontier Force. 
2. I am to forward for guidance a form of the return required. 
- Tam, &e. 
(Signed) H. K. Burne, Colonel, _ 
Secy. to the Govt. of India. 
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Organization.—Native Army. . ccoork, sviicli—noleinea 


Confidential. No. 1809, Military Department. | trobiaod 


To the Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. a 

Sir oa 
sos L acknowledging the receipt of your letter No. 782 (Organization—Native Army), dated — 
; 17th February 1875, I am directed to forward for sub- 

No. 218, dated rd April 1875, with 1 enclosure. mission to the Right Honourable the:'Governor-General in 
Council, the annexed copy of a letter from the Adjutant-General expressive of the views of 
the Commander-in-Chief on the several points, connected — 

By the Right Hon. the Governor, dated sth with the Native army, in respect of which the opinion of — 


a 


‘ rio W. obinson, O.8.1, dated oth his Excellency was.desired by the AOVaPRNONS ef am ; 

ril 1875. ‘ ‘ . oft of 

» Hot RS Ellis, OB. dated 10h Apr? 22d im compliance with whose wishes, I am further to A 
noite ee nia jerinconior,  TanSeut the accompanying copies of minutes on the same F 

‘ated 10th April is... Subject recorded by the several members of the Madvas 
Government. 
T have, &e. ta 

: . (Signed) A. C, Sitver, Colonel, - : 
Fort Saint George, 15th April 1875, Secretary to Government. — 


» 


From Brigadier-General R. C. Stewart, Adjutant-General, to Colonel A. C. Silver, Secretary 
to Government, Military Department; dated Fort Saint George, 3rd April 1875, 
No. 218. : q 
I am directed by the Commander-in Chief to reply as follows to the several questions — 
Ginhdonsal. Onguntedai tee eon. contained in the letter (as per margin) from the Government 
No. 782, i7th February 1875. (Returned here- of India, to the Government of Fort Saint George, and — 
bee . referred to Sir Frederick Haines for report :— 
1. The British regiment, as a source of supply of young officers for the Madras army — 
is an absolute failure. There are at present no candidates. — 
Bite Mie ere ial Corps wore wcll az hose who have selected an Indian career generally prefer 7 
respects providing officers for the Native army, appointments in the Staff Corps of other Presidencies, where 
Monta >) Nended with injury to British rer “the opportunity of civil employ is greater. Had young 
tied the, system is inconvenient, what altera- officers no views beyond military duty, no doubt there would 
ecommended ? ae A re aire ‘ i 
be a fair proportion of candidates for this army. Pe 
As regards its effect on British regiments, his Excellency.thinks that itis prejudicial. Young 
officers aspiring to the Staff Corps have no permanent interest in the regiment to which they are 
attached, as a temporary measure, and they do not identify themselves with its credit as the 
cornet and ensign of former days notoriously did. On the other hand, they are not looked upon 
with favour by commanding officers, who feel that their regiments are being made stepping stonés 
to something else. Sir Frederick Haines has never yet heard a commanding officer say a good 
word for the system, but one and all condemn it from their regimental point of view. 
The constant succession of young officers to be instructed for another service is regarded as a 
burthen on them and their staff, for the regiment reaps no advantage from their trouble. The 
continual change of young officers who come and go without acquiring much knowledge of, or 
influence over the men, who knowing them merely as youngsters at drill have no great respect 
for them ; all such matters as these are felt by commanding officers as manifest objections to the 
system. vie 
, Aes time of war British regiments could net be called upon. tv give up their subalterns, and a 
consequently under the present system the supply for the Indian armies at a critical moment 
would fail. These objections, if somewhat exaggerated, are still undeniable; but at the same 
‘time his Excellency finds it difficult to suggest a better training ground for these young officers _ 
than that now provided for them in British regiments. As this source of supply.does not suflice 
to meet all our demands, it should, Sir Frederick Haines considers, be supplemented by a 
eee of direct appointments, perhaps an extension of the Indian cadet class would be the — 
better plan. a 


2. In the Madras Presidency it has been found impossible to retain and advance officers in 
II. Is it possible under the present system the same regiment. ‘ The disbandment of f ik: cavalry and _ “ 

' to retain and advance officers in the same regi- twelve infantry i regiments, as: well as, the reduction of 
pA peice Aen ae Ste strength in British officers with, Native corps, has created 
subject be laid down, in. order that the proce- such a large supernumerary list as to render this impossible. 


dure in making promotions may be based on ry . . : x . A 
uniform principles, and: not liable to change The claims of officers on the supernumerary list have 
according to the views of each Commander-in- . always been considered, and the Secretary of State’s orders, 
7 Li Such, regulations are desirable, a rough that appointments are to be regulated by substantive rank 
aft of them is requested, : : . * 
consistent with claims, service, &c. have been as. closely 
adhered to as possible. This, however, is not a hard and fast. line, exceptions do occur, but 
these chiefly arise when there is an opportunity of keeping in, his regiment an officer who has 
served a long time.with it. Indeed every, effort, compatible “with the above general principle, is — 
made to retain officers with their oldcadre regiment. Officers who may have served any length of — 
time with corps under the new organization are also considered as having special claims. at 
With a large supernumerary list to deal with and with the Staff Corps system of promotion, — 
his Excellency does not see that any plan better than the above can be adopted: and in fact, 


he Sa ili ae 


“employ to.military: duty ? 
Gould iP 


governing promotion. 


8. Only two such cases have occur 
‘ this month there is but one), and they have arisen from want 


IIT. Does it often happen ‘that senior officers 
are serving under the orders of juniors in, 
Native regiments; and if this is the case, and 
inconvenience has arisen, how is it to be 
avoided under the Staff Corps system of promo- 
tion? How many cases of the kind are there 
at present ? 


29° aia 


in the face of this list’ and system, he would consider it most difficult to draft a code of regulations 


curred in this army (by the retirement of a lieutenant-colonel, 


of qualification in those superseded. As above stated, the 
utmost care has been taken to keep officers with their old 
regiments, but this clashing of rank has been carefully 


- avoided, for the Commander-in-Chief is persuaded that it 
cannot fail to be detrimental to discipline. 


Situated as this 


army is with regard to its supernumerary list and under the Staff Corps system of promotion, an 
officer cannot expect to rise as he did before in his regiment, regimentally. 


4. The present great and ever increasing proportion of senior to junior British officers in the 


‘ty. Is the present proportion of senior to 
junior British officers in the Native Army at- 

nded with injury to that army ? and is there 
a : oopeane number of young Officers coming 
on 


Native army is most injurious. Colonels and _ lieutenant- 
colonels hold the wings. Three or four majors have 
officiating wings, and, with two or three exceptions, old 


captains are wing subalterns. 


There are no young officers coming on, no candidates to fill the number (upwards of 30) of 
permanent and officiating appointments now vacant. The well-being of an army depends much 


upon an assured source of supply of young officers. 


The army of Madras does not possess this, 


and it is a vital question how to provide it. 
The age of the seconds in command and wing officers is also becoming a serious matter, and 
cannot fail to be detrimental to efficiency. 


5. Sir Frederick Haines consider 


V. Does the present system of selecting 
officers for staff or ciyil employ work detri- 
mentally to the efficiency of the army? What 
number of officers have heen actually taken for 
the army departments and for civil and poli- 
tical ibutahe in cach year dutfg the last five 
years is 

How many have been returned from such 

( the system of seconding be extended 
with advantage to all military staff appoint- 
ments ? de : ‘ 

Should any change be made in the present 
rules as to the promotion in military rank of 
officers employed in the civil departments of the 
amy or in civil and political appointments ? 

It is desirable to make any change in the way 
in which the Commissariat and Army Pay De- 
partments are filled ? ty 


returned to military duty. 


s it to be detrimental to military efficiency that a young officer 


on joining his regiment should have an object in view outside 
his own profession. He very naturally seeks civil employ, in 
which higher emoluments and greater consideration are sure 
to be his; but his hopes and thoughts are thus diverted from 
his own peculiar work and the service suffers in consequence. 


“At the same time, his Excellency is not inclined to press as 


a necessity the cutting off from officers all hope of civil 
employ, but he thinks that when once they have elected to 


‘serve In a civil capacity, and have passed through their pro- 


bation, they should give up all thought of military status and 
position; that they should become civilians in fact as well as 
by employment. — . 

In the course of the last five years, 51 officers have been 


. taken for the army departments and 50 for civil employments, and in the same years 84 have 


‘Sir Frederick Haines thinks that if there is a return to the old plan of regimental promotion, 
which he earnestly hopes may be the case, the advantages of extending the system of seconding 
to all military staff appointments would be undoubted. 

He would not sever the Commissariat from the army, considering as he does that a military is 
far superior to a civil personnel for the performance of duties on which the welfare of the army 
so entirely depends both in peace and war; but the Pay, Police, and other civil departments 
should, he thinks, have no connexion with the army. 


If officers take employments in 
pay, promotion, and pension should 


such departments, they should cease to be soldiers, and their 
be governed by departmental rules. 


6. It is insufficient whether in peace or war. The distribution of duties is also unsatisfactory, 


VI. Is the present_ complement of British 
officers sufficient for Native regiments in peace 
and war? If not, what addition should be made, 
and what duties be assigned to the officers? 
Isit desirable that the number of British offi- 
cers should be the same in all regiments, or 
would it be convenient to have different sys- 
tems? In time of war how would the wants 
of ih from losses in the field be sup- 
plied 


and his Excellency would propose such an increase as would 
insure the presence of at least one British officer with each 
company. ‘The command of companies should again be 
vested in the British officer; the company should move at his 
word, and fe should lead it. He should be an executive, not 
a supervising, officer. 

In Madras. all regiments are constituted alike, the only 


difference. being the-northern and southern regiments; the. same_ balance of..Hindoo_ and 


Mahomedan interests is maintained in each. 
that the number of British officers should vary in regiments. 


It is, therefore, neither expedient nor convenient 
The constitution of regiments being 


uniform, the establishment of British officers should be the same in each. 


The Bengal army is recruited 
Hindustani, &¢., whose peculiaritie 


amongst various warlike races,—Sikhs, Pathans, Rajpoots, 
s have to be studied and provided for. With such materials 


it is easy to understand that class regiments, regiments with class companies, and various other 
forms of organization, may be rightly adopted, entailing in some cases a different establishment 
of British officers to what may be found necessary in others. . ) 

These things concern us not, and his Excellency trusts that no attempt may be made to alter 
the composition of our regiments, for, as regards classes in regiments and the system under which 
these are distributed in companies, and considering the materials to be dealt with, our classes are 
well balanced in almost every case. ‘The few instances where this has been neglected in any way 
have not escaped observation. ~ : 

The strength of a regiment in British officers should be such as to enable it to stand a fair 

roportion-of losses inthe field and still remain efficient. Sir Frederick Haines would, with this 
in view, propose the following as the-regimental cadre, which leaves a margin for absentees and at 
the same time fulfils the above condition. en 


i a 
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: | ' 
; Establishment. 

‘1 Lieutenant-Colonel, : : “ 
1 Major, of whom one to be Adjutant, one Quartermaster, 
4 Captains, and one Musketry Instructor, allowing five — 
6 Lieutenants, | absentees on sick and other leave. 


4 Sub-Lieutenants, ' 
Six company officers remain. 


7. In Sir Frederick Haines’ opinion the number of companies of a battalion should be reduced 
to six each of 100 rank and file as a peace establishment. 


VIL. Is any alteration in the organization 
of Native reetments Uestrable, an order to on- As remarked above the command of the company should be 


‘sure a more efficient supervision by the British jn the hands of the British officer, and his Exceilency deems 


oe ihis a vital point if we are to look for any real efficiency in the 


Native army. It is a pretence to say that the Native officer now commands his company. Minor 


punishments are all awarded by the wing officer, and by him the pay is issued. Moreover the — 


Sepoys would have no confidence in the due and impartial performance of such duties by the 
Native officers were they entrusted with the execution of them. 

8. His Excellency does not consider them to be competent to command troops and companies 

VIII. Are the existing Native officers com 22 the full sense of the word. They are well drilled and well 


petent to command their troops and com- instructed as regards their ordinary duties, but they have not 


talc Soraya aes ey yee Sete g aoe that self-reliance and quick apprehension which the leader of 


for advancement to the commissioned grade? : . : * 
Ti Ehons quastions arepesweron taatapaceac, ey Cee should possess. ‘I'he pension rules, which seem 
what. measures are desirable to bring about a to be framed expressly for the purpose of retaining old men 
See it considered that Native officers in the ranks, leave us with subadars of an average age of 54. 


" cannot generally be obtained possessing the ‘What life‘or energy is to be expected from Natives of this 


companies, even with the suporyision of ‘British age? Sir Frederick Haines considers that in order to get rid 
Pattalions and. their ‘subalterns, besides the Of such a state of things the pension rules should -be revised 
regimental staff? with a view to permitting a man to retire from the service 
with advantage to himself at certain periods between the 15th and 40th years of service, 
and a maximum age fixed at which retirement: should be compulsory. Improved means of educa- 
tion, with professional and educational test examination for promotion, will in time create as good 
a Native officer as can be desired. No doubt greater care is exercised in these days by com- 
manding officers in their original selection from the ranks, and they see more clearly now than in 
days. gone by the necessity for withholding recommendations for promotion to the commissioned 


~ grades of respectable but old and effete havildars, many of whom encumber the rolls of all our 


regiments, and will continue to do so as long as military efficiency is made subordinate to the’ 
dictum of a medical committee. 

His Excellency is convinced there are heads under which improvement in our Native officers 
might be expected, but under the most favourable circumstances we can never expect to find 
them so qualified for the command of troops and companies as to enable us to dispense with the 
British officer in that capacity. ‘ ‘ 

9. It will be seen from the above that Sir Fred. P. Haines considers that some modification is 
required in the method under which young officers are supplied to the Madras army, the supply 
not being equal to the demand. That the present dearth of young officers is a most serious 
drawback to the efliciency of this army. 

That their place cannot in his judgment be supplied by Native officers in the positions formerly 
held by British captains and subalterns. ‘The former as a class are incapable from age as well as 
from the want of that high tone which compels the perfect confidence and devotion of the soldier. 


_It has been shown that the average age of our subadars is 54; this is an age at which the fire and 
_ dash requisite in a company leader cannot be looked for. 


His Excellency has shown that the classes from which the Madras army is recruited differ so 
essentially from those from which the Bengal army is supplied, that the organization which may be 
perfectly suitable to the one may be entirely unsuited to the other. He considers this a most: 
fortunate circumstance, and that the more distinctive the army of the south remains from that 
of the north, the better for the empire. 


Return of Officers taken for Army Departments and for Civil and Political Employ, and of 
Officers returned from such Employ to Military Duty, during the Years.1870 to 1874, 


inclusive. 
Officers taken for Officers returned from 
Year. . 
ataty Civil Emplo ay Civil Empl 
Departments. ea Departments. a rae ea 
1870 - - 7 ds i f 
1871 - - 16 10 18 14 
1872 - - 12 14 7 6 
18738 - - WR 6 4 A | 
1874 ~ - Ws) 7 5 5 
Total - 51 50 Al 43 


(Signed) R. C. Srewart, Brigadier-General, 
Fort Saint George, 3rd April 1875. Adjutant-General. 
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Minute by the Right Hon, the Presipent. 


Letter of Government of India respecting Promotion in the Native Army. 


So far as Lam able to form an opinion upon them, I concur generally in the replies given by 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to the questions of the Government of India, and in the 
views which he has expressed. 

2. Nothing can be less satisfactory, as regards the most important question that can affect an 
army, the system under which it is officered, than the present condition of the army of this 
Presidency. We cannot even obtain the number of junior officers required to complete the 
number of European officers now allotted to each regiment; and even when complete that 
number is so small that our army can now scarcely be considered as an effective instrument 
whether of offence or defence. It is no doubt possible to improve the quality of the Native 
officer ; but supposing that by persevering efforts this could be effected so as to impart to Native 
_ officers an amount of military knowledge and capacity equal to that of European officers, and a 
contro] over their regiments proportionate to their numerical superiority, past events impera- 
tively require us to bear in mind that we might all the while have been labouring for a result 
| inconsistent with our own security. And whether the quality of the Native officer is or is not to 
_ be improved, to leave things in other respects as they are at present would be to abandon the 
traditionary policy by which we have gained our supremacy and ensured our safety in this 
| country, that of employing Native soldiers under the lead of European officers whom they have 
|| learnt to regard with trust, respect, and affection. For not only is the number of European 
|| officers much too restricted ; the present system does not allow of their remaining long enough 
| with the regiment to obtain a hold upon the confidence and attachment of their men. His 
| Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has indeed shown that every endeavour is made to keep the 
| officers to their regiments ; but the regulations of the Staff Corps are evidently such that those 
_ efforts are of no very serious or comprehensive avail. 


3. If the Madras army is ever to be in a satisfactory condition, what seems to be required is:— 

1. That there should be a sufficient number of European officers with each Native 
regiment. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has indicated the rank and the number (16) of 
European officers whom he considers to be required; and this proposal may (I think) be accepted 
as sufficient for the needs both of peace and war. 

2. That these officers should, so far as may be possible, be permanently attached to their 
regiments: in other words, that to this extent the old ‘‘ regimental system ” should 
be restored. 

The young officer should enter the regiment,:as formerly, in the rank of ensign; and there 
| should be no inducement of tempting civil employment, either here or in other Presidencies, to 
disincline him to the appointment, unsettle his views, and impair his military experience and 
habits, when he has obtained it. Until the present Staff Corps system has been broken up by 
judicious arrangements and by lapse of time, this change cannot be completely made ; but it 
appears to me that we shall never have real cause to be satisfied with our Indian army until there 
is a distinct and impassable barrier between military and civil employ. It was this evil, risen to 
an intolerable height, of civil employ, that the Staff Corps itself was created to remedy; and the 
| Staff Corps, as originally instituted, would have cured the evil. But the subsequent admission 
(which was, as ought to have been foreseen, inevitable) of all Indian officers, whether in military 
or civil employment, to the Staff Corps not only neutralised that intention, but made of the Staff 
| Corps a crushing burden upon Indian finance and a serious impediment to military efficiency. 


4, It is to be hoped that arrangements may be found possible which, at a cost worth incurring 
_ when regard is had to the vital importance of the object in view, will ultimately provide for these 
| requirements. A very large addition to the cost of the Madras army would be necessary to make 
| it more really expensive than it is now, when a heavy annual expenditure is incurred upon a 
_ weapon which would probably fail us in the hour of need. 

8th April 1875. Hopart. 


Minu'rE by the Hon. W. Roztnsoy, C.S.I. 


I ENTIRELY concur in the view expressed by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief on the 
subject raised in the first question. But 1 think further, that even suppose young officers can be 
obtained in sufficient numbers through the present channel, the early training of young men with 
European soldiery is not calculated to awaken that respect for, and sympathy with, the Native 
soldiery, or confidence in them, which was an important element of strength under our former 
organization ; in nine cases out of ten these necessary conditions are reversed. 


2. Further, I am under the impression that the expense and comparative temptations of 
the British army deter Indian parents from seeking employment for their sons in it, who would 
willingly see them accept.direct cadetships; and I think that encouragement should be held out to 
Indian parents to return their sons to a country which they have almost learnt to look on as home. 


3. Nothing can be added to the force of fact and argument of his Excellency’s replies to the 
II., I11., and IV. questions. 


4, As regards No. V., i believe that an important political end is subserved by allowing free 
passage through the lower ranks of the military service into civil employment in this country. 
Indeed there are certain branches of the administrative service, such as police, of the country 
which I would absolutely reserve for young men who have served for a certain period in the 
army. 
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5. It is not only the army that is suffering from the want of young men of a suitable sta 
Almost every civil department is in the same predicament, and is seeking recruits amongst the 
“casuals” of the country with very indifferent results, simply because young men with some 
military training, who would always, be preferred, are no longer available. I have had Nie we 
experience of this matter, and believe that no assurance for honesty and efficiency comes near the vi 
possession of Her Majesty’s commission. No training is so useful for civil life in this country as 
a course of discipline, &c. in early life, which connexion with the army secures ; and I think 
political and administrative efficiency would be greatly advantaged if the majority of their recruits 
continued to be drawn from the subaltern ranks of the army as was formerly the case. si 


6. I entirely agree with the views of his Excellency on the subject to which attention is drawn 
by the VI., VIT., and VIII. questions. 


7. I have frequently been out on quasi “ service” of a purely home character against Moplahs, 
Khonds, &c., and in face of jail disturbance, local émeutes, and the like, and I am absolutely 
without hope of our Sepoys, if not adequately officered by English officers. Indeed, on one 
occasion when I had two companies of a Native regiment out (under Native officers) in support 
of police, who were at work with rebellion amongst the Khonds, the senior Subadar, by nomeans 
an aged or unsoldierly man, came quietly to my tent and begged me in confidence not to direct — 
an advance into the hills until the detachment was joined by quite a young officer who was to — 
take command. He did not feel confident that the men would do for him what they would dofor 
the fine young lieutenant they were expecting. eal 


8. Nothing short of the complement which his Excellency has named would suffice, and I 
would add one or two to the ranks of lieutenants and sub-lieutenants to admit of detachment for 
civil employment without weakening the cadre. 


9. I think that officers should have the same facilities of study, &c. afforded in this country as — 
are now afforded at home; and that Military Schools might be established through which 
Natives of social standing might pass at an early age into the higher grades of Native officers 
without passing through the ranks. 

10. I think that the establishment of a family pension fund, to be subscribed to by every Sepoy 
and Native officer in the service, for the benefit of widows and orphans would greatly add to the 
popularity, respectability, and esprit de corps of the service, and would deserve the liberal support 
of Government. 


9th April 1875. W. Rozinson. 


—— 
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Minute by the Hon. R. S. Exits; O,B: a 


I concur entirely, in so far as I'am competent to give an opinion, in the answers given by his — 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to the questions addressed to him by the Governor-General — 
in Council, and in the recommendations made by his Excellency, for securing the efficiency of, 
the Madras army. é = 


2. As regards question V., I consider that his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has shown 
conclusively that the present system of selecting officers for staff and civil employment works 
detrimentally to the efficiency of the army. I fully recognise the great advantage which has 
resulted from the employment of military officers in the administration of recently annexed 
provinces, and it may still be necessary, in some parts of India, to continue to haye recourse to 
the army for a supply of officials; but the case is very different in the Madras Presidency, and 1 ~ 
do not anticipate any serious inconvenience if we are no longer permitted to select officers of the — 
army. for civil employment. 


3. The departments in which military officers are employed, namely, the Public Works, Police, 
Revenue Survey, and Jails, will not materially suffer by their withdrawal from those purely civil 
duties. The College at Cooper’s Hill will soon supply the Department of Public Works with 
well-qualified civil engineers, and there can be no difficulty in filling up the few vacancies that 
will be created in the departments of Jails and Revenue Survey. 


4. As regards the police, the introduction of a new system of police administration was greatly 
facilitated by the Government being able to select for the higher grades of the police force the 
best officers of the Madras army ; but undoubtedly the qualities which made these officers so 
valuable to the police made their withdrawal from military service a serious injury to the efficiency 
of the regiments in which they had received their military training. Now that the police has 
been completely organised, and has been in successful working for many years, it is unreasonable 
to look to the army as a source of supply of police officers. ‘Chere will, | apprehend, be no real 
difficulty in constituting a regular police service, recruited, as regards its officers, by direct appoint- 
ments from England, such officers undergoing probation in this country and being specially trained — 
for police work. nw 


5. In any case I quite agree with his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, that when a 
military officer has elected to serve in a civil capacity, and has undergone his probation, he 
should give up all thought of military status and position, and become civilian in fact as well as 
employment. I believe that both the army and the civil administration will benefit by this 
determination. 


6. On the question of the improvement of the Native officers, I venture to submit that in this 
presidency we are situated somewhat differently from other parts of India. We have no specially _ 
warlike races, nor have we great families in which military service has become hereditary. The — 
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_ Native officer of the Madras army is at present much the same in origin and often in education, as 


the Sepoys he commands. If it is desirable to improve his character and position, it may be 
worthy of consideration whether it would not be practicable to establish a military college in 


which a limited number of the sons of our wealthy men and our large landed proprietors could’ 


receive such training as would qualify them for commissions as Native officers, so that the Native 
officers of tae Madras army would consist, in such proportions as may be determined by compe- 
tent authority, of young men who, after special training, had received direct commissions, and of 
Native soldiers who by length of service or special merit had been promoted from the ranks to the 
commissioned grades. I believe that under these conditions military employment would be 
popular among the upper classes of Native society, and that there would be no danger in affording 
to a limited number a higher military education than can be obtained by mere regimental service 
and instruction. 


“10th April 1875. R. S.Exxis. 


Confidential—From Colonel J. Macdonald, Secretary to Government, Bombay, Military 
Department, to Colonel H. K. Burne, C.B., Secretary to the Government of India, Military 
_ Department, Simla.—(No. 2645, dated Bombay Castle, the 29th June 1875.) 


I wAve the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your confidential letter No. 783, dated 
17th February 1875, (Organization—Native Army), regarding the present system of appointment 
and promotion of officers of the Native army, and am directed to forward, for the information of 
the Government of India, the accompanying copy of a letter from the Adjutant-General, 
No. 109M, dated 26th April, and of its accompaniments, on the subject. 


2. I am desired to state that his Excellency the Governor in Council fully appreciates the 
difficulty of replying satisfactorily to the questions proposed in your letter, extending, as they do 
not only to the efficiency of the Native army and the organization of the Staff Corps—subjects 
for the just treatment of which much professional knowledge is required—but also to the system 
by which at present the Government draws from the Staff Corps a very large proportion of the 
officers employed in the Commissariat, Control, Police, Political, and Revenue Survey Depart- 


-ments—a system which, it can scarcely be denied, must operate, more or less, to the prejudice of 


the army for actual military service. And as it is to the “‘ Native army, especially with regard 
“ to the present system for the appointment and promotion of officers,” that the attention of this 
Government is now esvecially invited, and as the Commander-in-Chief has given the answers 
dictated by his military experience to the question specifically put, his Excellency in Council 
would confine any observations he may now submit mainly to that army and to the purely 
military staff which is its indispensable adjunct. 


3. The universal complaint is that the number of European officers attached to the Native 
regiments is insufficient for service in the field—that this deficiency which must be increased by 
casualties, cannot be satisfactorily supplied by a sudden addition of officers unknown to their men,— 
that, under the present system of promotion, the European officers are not sufficiently acquainted 
with their men, and do not take a warm interest in the character and reputation of the regiment— 
and that the young officers who are now transferred from European regiments to the Staff Corps 
have no desire to serve as regimental officers, but look eagerly for advancement in other 
capacities. 


4. It is sometimes argued that the irregular regiments which have at different times been 
raised and have acquired the highest distinction have been led by a small or perhaps a smaller 
body of European officers than that now attached to a regiment of Native infantry. But the two 
cases will scarcely admit of comparison. In the case of the irregular regiments the officers 


have been men possessed of extraordinary power for service of such a nature—men who were able 


to equal or to excel any of those under them in feats of arms, and by their very nature suited to 
command. . With such men at the head it was both prudent and desirable to select the Native 
officers for their possession of similar qualities; and thus it became certain that the machine 
might be trusted to do its work well, even under very trying circumstances. But it seems too 
much to expect similar results from the application of similar principles to the whole mass of 
officers, European and Native, of the ordinary average capacity of an army; and it may well be 
doubted if, with European officers not above the average, it would be prudent to seek for Native 
officers possessing special military talents. 


5. It may be assumed then that it will be the policy of the British Government to place its reliance, 
when Native regiments are brought into actual conflict with an enemy, mainly on the efforts and 
examples of the European officers, and to trust to the Native officers to be selected with due care 
for the daily control and discipline of the men in the performance of their ordinary duties. 


6. His Excelleney-in Council would, therefore, recommend — 


1st. That the proper complement of officers should be fixed. 
Qnd. That they should enter the army on the understanding that their service would be 
' regimental service, with the exception of employment on the military staff; that 
their promotion, with occasional exceptions in case of necessity, would be 
regimental; that when employed on the military staff they would be seconded ; 
and that if they accepted civil employ, their military career would be closed. 
3rd. That the pay and scheme for promotion should be such as would induce candidates of 
a proper standard to offer themselves for admission. 
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7. Some portion of the cost of this reform might perhaps be provided by a very moderate 


reduction of the existing complement of Native officers. Still the additional charge will no doubt — 
. be considerable. But his Excellency in Council cannot admit the fact as an. insuperable — 
objection to the measure. It isa common saying now that we hold India by the sword, that is, that — 
if we cease to maintain our military ascendency, our rule will speedily come to an end. ‘There — 


seems to be much truth in this, and thus the maintenance in the highest state of efficiency of 


everything connected with the army becomes most binding on the British Government. The — 


omission to remedy admitted important defects in the constitution of the Native army must 
speedily bring about its own ‘punishment. This Government, moreover, are not aware of the 
existence of any facts tending to prove that we are unable to meet the costs of the necessary 
reform. 


8. His Excellency in Council is aware that these proposals contain no provision for supplying — 


the officers who have hitherto been taken from the army for civil duties. The omission is 
intentional. This Government believe that positive conclusions are more likely to be arrived at 
on both subjects by separating altogether the consideration of military reform from that of the 
question of supplying officers for civil employment. If it be once understood that the officers of 
the army are for the army, means will of necessity be devised for meeting the wants of the 
civil departments. Elsewhere the services of military officers have not been found indispensable. 


9. His Excellency in Council would be sorry to be regarded as undervaluing either the services 
rendered by the distinguished officers of the past or the merits of many of those now in civil 
employ, but circumstances appear to have necessitated a change in the direction which this 
Government have thought it their duty to advocate. 


10. Copies of the minutes on the subject by the Hon. A. Rogers, and the Hon. J. Gibbs, 
members of Council, are herewith forwarded at their request. 


From Brigadier-General C. T. Aitchison, Adjutant-General of the Army, to the Secretary to 
Government, Bombay, Military Department,—(No. 109M, dated Mahableshwur, the 26th 
April 1875.) 


I am directed to acknowledge Government resolution No. 754 of the 26th February, with 
which was forwarded confidential letter No. 783 of the 17th February 1875, from the Govern- 
ment of India, asking for the opimion of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief on several 
points in the present system of appointment and promotion of officers, both British and Native, 
of the Native army, and inviting any suggestions that may occur to the Commander-in-Chief for 
improving the sy stem where it may be considered defective. 


2. I am desired to say that Sir Charles Staveley, considering it the simplest course, has replied 
seriatim to the several questions put in Secretary Colonel Burne’s letter, as they appear 
to his Excellency to embrace most, if not all, the points in the present system that require 
alteration or modification. 


3. The replies have been printed, and three copies are annexed. 


Up to within the last few months the system of providing officers for the Native army from 

I, Does the present mode of appointing British regiments has worked well, a very superior body of 
British officers to the Staff Corps work well as young officers have joined the Staff Corps, and with but one 
respects providing officers forthe Native army, ‘ < « ts i 
and is it attended with injury to British regi or two exceptions all have taken to their new duties with 
secant credit to themselves. I am told, however, that they do not 


settle down to their new regiments, and have a hankering for ex-regimental employ. 


It is believed that the system is attended with injury to British regiments, for it is very 
generally admitted that a regiment loses many of its best young officers, and no doubt indirectly 
the system is injurious to the regiment. 


In ten years as many as 21 officers have gone from one regiment, the 108th, to the Staff Corps, 
and the commanding officer informed me that many went unwillingly to the Indian Army and 
under pressure from their parents. 


There are two systems that suggest themselves :— 
; Ist. That cadets should be appointed direct to the Indian 
tices te fee, yStom is incopvenient, what alfera- service, and should be attached to the cavalry or infantry 
branches until they shall have learnt their regimental drill 
and passed the sub-lieutenant’s course of eight months, when they should at once be gazetted as 
lieutenants to regiments. 


2nd. That a Military College for the Indian service should be re-opened, or Sandhurst enlarged, 
the latter preferred, as it would doubtless lead to a more thorough amalgamation of the two 
armies. ‘The entrance to be by competition as now at Woolwich, the course to be of similar 
duration, viz., two years. Rules to be established how those who pass out with credit should 
have the choice of British or Indian service, and to which branch, cavalry or infantry. 
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At the'same time exchanges as‘ now, @.¢., under the rank of major, should be allowed into the 
Staff Corps from British regiments, for many men on coming to India feel desirous of continuing 
their services out here on the staff, and impediments should not be thrown in the way of their 


seeking an Indian career. 


It is not possible under the present system without great injury to the claims of other officers 


Il. It is possible under the present system 
to retain and advance officers in the same 
regiments with due regard to the claims of 
other officers, and should not some regulation 
on the subject be laid down, in order that the 
procedure in making promotions may be based 
on uniform principles, and not liable to change 
TS to the views of each Commander-in- 

lef? 


who may be temporarily without a permanent regimental 
position ; it would fall with great hardship on those officers, 
for mstance, whose service on the staff has expired. As a 
rule, these are the best officers, having been selected for ex- 
regimental employ, and any system which would prevent 
their returning to regimental duty wouid be injurious to the 
service and to themselves. 


It would be difficult to lay down any hard and fast rule to meet such cases. Commanders-in- 
Chief should be allowed, as now, to use their own discretion. . 


In this army seniority combined with fitness for advancement has, for the last three or four 


years, been the principle in making permanent appointments to regiments. 


It is a system that 


adapts itself more readily to a service that hitherto has been a strictly seniority service, and, as 
the returns attached certify, the general idea that officers are too often changed about from regi- 


ment to regiment is fallacious. 


‘The facts are asshown in the annexed statement and marked C. 


The system, however, of bringing in officers from the unemployed list, or from other regiments, 


to officiate is very objectionable. 


They are said to take little interest in their work ; and con- 


sidering that their appointment is only temporary, and they know nothing of the regiment or the 
regiment of them, it is not surprising, but under the present circumstances of the service this 


cannot be avoided. 


a. 1f such regulations are desirable, a rough 
draft of them is requested. 


III. Does it ofteu happen that senior officers 
are serving under the orders of juniors in 
Native regiments; and if this is the case, and 
inconvenience has arisen, how is it to be avoided 
under the Staff Corps system of promotion ? 


a. How many cases of the kind are there at 
present ? ; 


IV. Is_the present proportion of senior to 
junior British officers in the Native army 
attended with injury to that army? And is 
there a sufficient number of young officers 
coming on? 4 
There are at this date in the Bombay army :— 


Brevet colone!s - - - 81 
Lieutenant-colonels - - - - 108 
Majors - - - - - - 100 
Captains - - - - - 188 
Subalterns - : - - - 78 
Out of these there are doing regimental duty :— 
Colonels - - - - - 30 
Lieutenant-colonels - - : - 40 
Majors - - - - : - 29 
Captains : - - - - 71 
Subalterns . - - - - 63 


Native regiments 


See above. 

Only one such instance (in the 29th N.I.) has occurred in 
this army, and as the commanding officer has reported the 
difficulties of his position, it has been under consideration to 
transfer the second in command, who is senior to the com- 
mandant. 


See above; but the seniority system advocated would 
prevent its recurrence. 

Most certainly, the present proportion is injurious to the 
army. The officers as a body are too old. Further, field 
officers and sometimes even colone!s now have to perform the 
duties usually pertaining to the rank of captain, such as 
musketry instruction and payment of their men, which tends 
to lower the dignity of their position, is hurtful to their own 
self-respect, and these duties not being those fitting their 
rank, they are wanting in zeai. 

In May 1874, instructions were received to complete 


to seven officers present in India; this exhausted the list of applicants for the 


Staff Corps and left 30 vacancies still to fill up, viz. :-— 


13 squadron subalterns. 
_17 wing subalterns. 


Since that date 11 officers have joined the Staff Corps, which is near about the usual number 


of vacancies that occur annually. 


The present system of selecting officers for the military staff does not work detrimentally ; on 


V. Does the present system of selecting offi- 
cers for staff or civil employ work detrimentally 
to the efficiency of the army ? 


a. What number of officers have been actually 
taken for the Army Departmeuts and for civil 
ard pelitical employ in each year during the 
last five years? ‘ 


the contrary, staff officers return to their regiments far more 
efficient and with enlarged views; and although the civil 
departments draw away many of the best of our young 
ofticers, this need not be objected to, provided a reserve of 
young men were at hand ready to take their places. 


Field Officers - - : : cate 
Captains and Subaltern z - 42 
48 

PLSTOM Oe 2 4 footy 

1871 - u - eyes 4 

1872 3 J honky 

1873 — = - - Ase 3 

1874 - - - Bisad 

48 


E 3 


b. How many have been returned from such 
employ to military duty? 
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Field Officers =. yon) oo seen 
Captains and Subalterns - - wa bit 
: 4 
1870» 2 Y Gy bats eee 

recy 6 eae - < ta 

1872 - - - AS 

1873 = - - - 9 

Ie Po pe ‘ hy 
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The above shows that while the greater part of the officers taken for departmental and civil 


employ were young officers, the 


officers. 

¢. Could the system of seconding be exten- 
ded ite advantage to all military staff appoint- 
ments? 


majority of those returned to military duty were old field 


Most certainly. 


It is thought that an officer on obtaining purely civil employ should be transferred to the civil 


d. Should any change be made in the present 
rules as to the promotion in military rank of 
officers employed in the civil departments of 
the ated or in civil and political appoint- 
ments 


e. Is it desirable to make any change in the 
way in which the Commissiariat and Army Pay 
Departments are filled ? 


VI. Is the present complement of British 
officers sufficient for Native regiments in peace 
and war ? 


I would refer to two schemes of 


a. Tf not, what addition should be made, and 
what duties be assigned to the officers ? 


list. An exception might, with advantage to the State, be 
made as regards officers in political employ and the police, 
provided in the latter case officers be returned to duty with 
the army. before attaining the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
Officers joining the civil departments of the army should 
leave the army and rise in grades departmentally. 

These are two of the civil departments of the army and 
included above. 

Sufficient for garrison duties in time of peace, but certainly 
not sufficient for the field. 
organization of the Native army, herewith attached, one by 
the Adjutant-General of the Army, and which has before been 
submitted to Government, marked A.; the other, marked B., 
is my own. I consider General Aitchison’s an admirable one 


were we raising new regiments, but I cannot help thinking that much discontent would arise if 
one-third of the distinguished regiments of the Bombay army were suddenly transformed into 
depét battalions and another third into garrison battalions, and, therefore, never again as 


battalions to take the field. 


5. Is it desirable that the number of British 
officers should be the same in all regiments, 
or would it be convenient to have different 
systems ? 


c. In time of war how would the wants of 
regiments from losses in the field be supplied ? 


VII. Is any alteration in the organization of 
Native regiment desirable, in order to ensure a 
more efficient supervision by the British 
officers ? 


This is included in schemes above alluded to. 


This is shown in the two schemes. 


This is also included in the schemes above referred to. 
Both schemes admit of the double company organization, 
which for the present tactical formation is by far the best. 


Adjutant-General’s letter to Government, No. 1,578, 9th November 1872, goes fully into these 


VIII. Are the existing Native officers compe- 
tent to command their troops and companies 
on all occasions, and is any improvement taking 
place in the men who are coming forward for 
advancement to the commissioned grade? If 
these questions are answered in the negative, 
what measures are desirable to bring about a 
sufficient degree of improvement in the Native 
officers, or is it considered that Native officers 
cannot generally be obtained possessing the 
qualifications necessary to command troops or 
companies, even with the supervision of British 
officers in command of squadrons and half bat- 
talions and their ‘subalterns, besides the, regi- 
mental staff ? 


points, copy attached and marked D, and I concur in the 
opinion of Sir Augustus Spencer therein given. ‘The Native 
officers of the Bombay army are competent to command their 
troops and companies at ordinary field days in time of peace, 
but on active service before an enemy I certainly should not 
feel that confidence in them that I should in British officers. 


I consider in these days, when so much should depend upon - 


the captains of companies, that, do what Government will, 
the present uneducated class of Native officers, rising as they 
do from the ranks, cannot be so improved as to be an efficient 
substitute for the British officer. 


1 have heard a German General of great distinction say that he attributed the German 
successes in a great measure to their captains being so good. 


C. W. D. Sraveiry, Lieutenant-General, 
Commanding Bombay Army. 


A. 


I.—Nores on the Orcanization of the Native Army. 


The object of the subjoined scheme is to meet the objections to the present organization, which 
may be said to be almost universally condemned. 


The objections to the present system, and the suggestions towards its improvement may be 


classed as follows :— 


I. The paucity of British officers to lead in the field, and the uselessness of expecting the Native 


The proposed service battalion gives 15 Bri- 
tish officers for the field. 


officer to take the place of the European officer at the head 
of his company. 


II. The constant change of officers from one regiment to another, tending to weaken esprit de 


The only changes will now be from one bat- 
talion to another of the same regiment. 


corps on the part of the officers and confidence on the part of 
the men. 
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The reserve battalion will io localised, at Ill. The absence of a proper clannish, as distinct from 
which all recruits will be enlisted from the dis- Caste, sympathy among the men, which can only be obtained, 


trict allotted to the regiment, with the excep- G B c a 5 5 
tion of 10 foreigners per battalion, as allowed some think, by regiments being localised, by their recruit- 
ot nyesent. ment being confined to certain districts. ' 

IV. To meet the views of those, on the other hand, who would prefer to see an army more 


he service and garrison battalions will be mobile, and who object to an army composed of regiments 


mobile, specially the former. entirely localised. 
One cadre for the three battalions accom- -instituti i i 
Been te Ge toe battalions : socom V. The re-institution of the regimental cadre by which, 


~ fained when this Want least Eat, ear up, but amongst other advantages, purchase, as it obtained in the old 
point, for the present at least. Lines 7 Indian army, may be re-introduced. 
VI. The keeping of the present overgrown and expensive Staff Corps to its legitimate bounds, 
This is effected by all regimental officersrising ViZ to provide a corps for staff situations only, both civil and 
by succession in the cadre of their regiment. military, exclusive of five-year tenure appointments which 
tend to improve regimental officers, who, when so employed, should be seconded. 
The writer admits that the plan he now proposes to detail is not entirely his own, having 
taken hints and ideas from papers that have already appeared both on the Home and Indian army 
reorganization schemes. 


IJ.—Prorosep ScuEMeE. 
Inrantry Brancu. 


At present the Bombay Native army consists of 30 infantry regiments of the line, all under the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief. 
There are no local or irregular regiments, properly so-called ; the few there were are now 
organized as military police. 
Out of these 30 regiments, therefore, the reorganized infantry army must be formed. 
I. It is proposed to form 10 regiments of three battalions each. 
The battalions to be designated as follows: 
Ist. Service battalion. 
2nd. Garrison battalion. 
3rd. Reserve battalion.* 
IJ. The officers of the three battalions to be formed in one cadre, to consist of 27 officers. 
III. The cadre to stand as follows :— 
3 Lieutenant-colonels. 
3 Majors. 
7 Captains. 
14 Subalterns. 


27 


IV. The battalions to be composed as follows :— 


| | 
Ist or 2nd or 3rd or 
j : 4 Total of 
Details Service Garrison Reserve 5 Remarks. 
Battalion. Battalion. Battalion. Regiment. 
European Officers : 
Lieutenant-Colonels — (Comman- 
dants) - - - - 1 1 1 3 
Majors - - : - 2 1 — 3 
Captains - - - - 4 2 1 7 
Lieutenants - - - - 4 a — 4 
Sub-Lieutenants - - - 2 2 — 4 
Adjutant (Subaltern) - - 1 1 1 3 
Quartermaster and Paymaster 
(Subaltern ) - - : 1 1 1 3 , 
Total = - 15 cits: 4 27 
Native Officers : * 
Subedars - - - - 8 6 5 19 
| Jemedars’ - - - - 8 6 5 19 
| Totslicwd ‘ 16 12 10 38 
| ceanenlanaene| | ee 
Non- Commissioned Rank and File : 
| Havildars - re 3 32 24 20 76 
| Naiks - - - - 40 , 380 25 95 
) Drummers ae =), 16 12 10 38 
Privates - - - - 800 600 500 1,900 
Total - - 888 666 555 2,109 
Number of Companies - - 8 6 5 19 


* Perhaps more happily styled “ Nursery ” Battalion, in an able paper in the “ Saturday Review ” on Army reorganization 


at home. 
E 4 
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Of the present Native infantry army of 30 regiments, it is calculated that one third only, ie, 


10 battalions, could be spared for field operations beyond the limits of the presidency. - 

The 10 service battalions should always be kept complete in officers for this emergency, in peace 
time taking their share in reliefs, but to be kept as much as possible at head-quarters of divisions 
and districts so as to be practised in brigade and field duties. 


The “ garrison battalion,” as the term implies, should be held more particularly for periodical — 


reliefs. 

The “reserve battalion,” which should be permanently located in‘ one of the 10 districts or 
centres herein-after named, should be the nursery for the entire regiment, the lines permanent, 
able to accommodate families of two battalions ; all recruits to be enlisted there and passed into 
the ranks. 

In case of the service battalion taking the field, the families of the battalion to be moved to 
the reserve battalion. 

The districts proposed in which the reserve battalions shall be permanently located, are as 


follows :— . 
1 Sind. 2 Konkan. 3 
1 Guzerat. 1 Khandesh. 
2 Deccan. 1 Mhow. 


2 Southern Mahratta Country; 
subject to modification as regards capability for enlistment. 
As now, 150 “ Foreigners ” to be allowed for each battalion, eaclusive of men so called who may 
have been born and brought up in the Regiment. : 


Ti1.—Financrat Resutts. 
The financial results of the proposed organization will be as follows :— 


| 
| 


RS Se oe 


Present Regimental Establishment. 


Proposed Establishment of 1 Regiment 
of 3 Battalions. — 


a a 


European Officers. Rs. Rs. European Officers. Rs. Rs. 
1 Lt.-Col.—_ Commandant - 1,427 3 Lt.-Colonels, Comdts., at : 
1 Lt.-Col.—2nd in Command - 1,097 Rs. 1,482 (a) - - 4,296 4 
1 Major—Wing Officer - 870 2 Majors, 2nd in Comd., at 
1 Lieut.—Adjutant - - 425 Rs. 939 (6) - - 1,878 
1 Lieut.—Quartermaster - 375 1 Major, Service Battalion - 789 
1 Lieut.—l1st Wing Subn.—- 325 1 Cap., 2nd in Comd. Re- 
1 Lieut.—2nd Wing Subn.— - 825 serve Battalion (ec) - 565 
———| 4,844 | 6 Capts., at Rs. 540 (d) . - | 8,240 
10 Lieutenants, viz. :— 
4 at Rs. 356 (e) - 1,424 
3 (Adjts.) at Rs. 456 (f) - 1,368 
3 (Qrmstrs.) at Rs. 406 (g) 1,218 
4 Sub-Lieuts., at Rs. 802 (A) - 1,208 
— 15,986 
Native Comd. and Non-Comd. Native Comd. and Non-Comd. 
Rank and File. Rank and File. 
8 Subedars - - - 628 19 Subedars - - 1,496 
8 Jemedars - - - 260 19 Jemedars - - 615 
40 Havildars, at Rs. 14 - 560 76 Havildars, at Rs. 14 - 1,264 
40 Naiks, at Rs. 12 - - 480 95 Naiks, at Rs. 12 - 1,140 
16 Drummers, at Rs. 7 - 112 38 Drummers, at Rs. 7  - 266 
600 Privates, at Rs. 7 - - 4,200 1,900 Privates, at Rs. 7 - | 18,300 
Non-effective Staff Pay of Non-effective Staff Pay of | 
Subedar-Major, Native Ad- Subedar-Major, Native Ad- 
jutant, &c. - - - 132 jutant, &e. - - 824 : 
—| 6,372 — 18,405 
Mess Allowance - - 100 | | Mess allowance for 2 Batta- 
Band Allowance - - 100 lions : - - 200 
Band Allowance for 2 do. - 200 
, ee ee 200 enema < 400 
Total for each Regiment per mensem ~- | 11,416 |) Total for each Regiment permensem - | 34,791 
30 10 
Total for 30 Regiments per mensem _—- 3,42,480 ||. Total for 10 Regiments per mensem - |3,47,910 
(a) Pay of rank - - - 1,032 (e) Pay of rank - = - 256 
Command allowance - 400 Staff Pay - - - 100 
— 1,432 = 356 
(0) Pay of rank - - 789 (f) Pay of rank - - - 256 
Staff Pay - - - 150 Staff Pay - - - 200 
— 939 —— 456 
(c) Pay of rank : - 415 (g) Pay of rank - - - 256 
Staff Pay - - - 150 Staff Pay - - - 150 
—_— 565 ~~ 406 
(d) Pay of rank - - 415 (h) Pay of rank - - - 202 
Staff Pay - - ees: 153 Staff Pay - - - 100 
_ 540 —_— 
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There is thus apparently a monthly increase of Rs. 5,430 for the whole army ; but it must be 


- borne in mind that the actual expense of the Native army is far in excess of that set out under 


“Present Regimental Establishment,” for as a rule, adjutants, quartermasters, and 1st wing 


subalterns hold the rank of captain. The Army List, dated 1st January 1873, shows at least: 
70 captains holding such appointments. The difference of pay, viz., Rs. 374—225=149 x 70=Rs. 
10,430, must therefore be added to the amount shown as the total cost of “ Present Establishment.” 
The cost of the proposed establishment will then be less by Rs. 5,000 per mensem than the 
present actual expenditure. 


IV.—Noumericat Comparison. 


The subjoined statement shows the number of European officers, including those absent on 
furlough, at present employed, or available for employment, with the Native infantry, and the 


number required under the proposed organization :— 


Rank. Nonben peed Surplus. | Deficient. Remarks. 
Colonels and Lt.-Colonels - . 80 30 50 — 
Majors - - - - 56 30 26 om 
Captains = - - - - 99 70 29 — 
Subalterns - - - - 51 140 — 89 
Total - - 286 270 105 89 


Or an aggregate 
surplus of 16 . 
Officers. 


Thus it will be seen that, nwmerically, the present supply of available officers for regimental 
duty is but sufficient for the wants of the proposed organization. 

The only difficulty will be found in the fact that field officers are in superabundance, while 
there is a great paucity of subalterns. But this difficulty will in course of time settle itself, the 
“a = less quickly as Government assists, by bonus or otherwise, in getting rid of the senior 
field officers. 


B. 


Suggestions for the Reorganization of the Native Army. 


1. That each regiment shall consist of three battalions, and, as in some corps of the British 

. service, that the officers of the three battalions be on one 

add ppefimental three-battalion system to be ist for promotion and transferable from one battalion to 
another. 

2. That all recruiting be for the regiment, and the Sepoys transferable from one battalion to 

another, so that when a battalion is on service its strengh 


Recruiting to be regimental. might be at once increased and subsequent casualties filled 
; up from the other battalions. 
Battalion Establishment. ~8. The establishment of each battalion to consist of— 
1 Lieut.-Colonel. 
1 Major. 


4 Captains. 

4 Subalterns. 

1 Adjutant. 

1 Quartermaster. 

1 Medical officer. 

1 Subedar Major. 

4 Subedars. 

9 Jemedars, including Native Adjutant. 
33 Havildars, including Drill Havildar. 
41 Naiques, including Drill Naique. 

1 Drum Major. 

16 Drummers. 

600 Sepoys (in war time 800). 

4, Each battalion to consist of eight companies, which for 
administrative and tactical purposes will be formed into four 
double companies. 

The establishment of the double company to be as follows:— 
ae 1 Captain. 

1 Subaltern. 

2 Subedars. 

2 Jemedars. 

8 Havildars. 

10 Naiques. 

4 Drummers. 

150 Sepoys in peace. 
200 Sepoys in war time. 
40839. RF 


Double Company Establishment. 
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5. On parade the captain to be mounted (except under fire), the subaltern to command one 
company, and the senior subedar the other. |. ae 

ee Tn, 6. It is proposed to improve the status of the captain, giving him addi- 
tional powers and making him responsible for the payment and interior economy, as well as the — 
‘drill and musketry instruction of his double company. enh 

7. Besides other recommendations which might be advanced having reference to the manner of — 
fighting of the present day, the double company system has, it is considered, this tactical — 
advantage, that when a company is skirmishing, and is reinforced by the other company of the — 
same double company, there will be no confusion, although the companies are mixed up, and for 
the reason that men and officers know one another. ' 

8. The double company system, if carried out as intended, will give more responsibility and 
independence to the captain than he has under the present system in British regiments. He will, — 
seutines have more interest in his work and have more opportunity for qualifying for higher 
command. if 

The subaltern, too, being in actual command of a company on parade, will necessarily be a 
better preparation for him for higher command, than riding behind his wing, as at present, doing 
nothing. On service he will be at hand if required to take his captain’s place. . 


¢. | ie 


Service of Commanpants of Bompay Cavatry on 1st October 1874 with their present 
RecIMEnNTs and as COMMANDANTs. 


With Regiment. In Command. 
Years. | Months, | Years. | Months. 

Ist Cavalry - - - 12 2 12 2 
2nd"), ui E ¢ 3* 3 8 3 ‘ 
3rd $5 - = - 12t 9 12 “9 ' 

Poona Horse - - - 14 8 14 8 

Ist Sind Horse - - - 2 4 2 f 

205 ela - - . 8 6 xB 7 

8rd " = Kb a teak hae 2. aay 2 5 

Total - 61 1 56 2 


Average of 7 Commandants, 8 years 7 months with present regiments, and 8 years as Commandants. 


* Colonel MacGregor had previously served with the regiment for about 21 years. 
+ Colonel Graves had previously served with the regiment for about 24 years, 
{ Colonel Westropp had previously served with the Poonah Horse for about 8 years. 


Service of Seconps in Commanp of Bompay Cavatry Reciments with their present 
Recriments and as Seconp 1n ComManp. 


With Regiment. |AsSecondin Command. 
Years. Months. Years. Months. 
Ist Cavalry - - - 25 10 9 4 
nd) 7s - - - 27 10 10 9 
3rd, : : : 1% 2 1 2 | 
Poona Horse - - - 19 10 16 aio 4 
, lst Sind Horse - - - 5 as 5 7 5 
anyiiInd) Hin, cadous - - 9 3 3 7 
ard ; - - - 9 o— 3 — j 
Total =} wOSqath £16 50 2 ; 
f : SICK a Ne eee 
4 


Average of 7 Seconds in Command, 14 years 1 month with present regiments, and 7 years 2 months 
as Seconds in Command. 


* This Officer had previously served some time with this Corps. 
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Service of Commanpants of Bombay Inrantry on 1st October 1874 with their Corrs and as 


CoMMANDANTs. 
: With Regiment. | In Command. With Regiment. In Command. 
Years. | Months. | Years. | Months. Years. | Months.| Years. | Months, 

Ist Infantry -| 12* | 9 12 9 17th Infantry - | 34 1 12 8 
Orly: 55 - 1* 4 1 4 18th 5, -{ 11* 4 9 10 
' ord 5 - 45 iy 0 4 0) 19th ee - 4 16 3 4 
else 7. G 1 2. | 20th Lyn = | 1a 0 2 
Mee fa 146". 9 11 11 NS Tipe coe: 3) hire il 12 11 
emer |) OF. | (11 0 11 22nd i era Wi, o 11 2 11 
7th 35 - 12 9 12 Dre is ord. 1). ys - 2 8 2 8 
8th = - i 6 if 6 24th 3 - 4 0 4 (0) 
9th Fs -,| 16* if 8 6 25th 35 =) by Oil 4) 8 6 
10th ‘ - 2 3 2 3 26th a - 0, 4. (0) 4 
fie "| 10 i 4 On ee Othe a ep oe 5 13 11 
Peay = 1-6 4 6 deine) BBthnans, =.) 5 1 5 1 
13th 3 > 1 3 0) 2 29th i - 8 1 vay 8 
Mia , - =) 7 6 VI 6 30th yg fh Ae 1 16 1 

15th 3 - 1 3 1 3 - _ 
16th. ,, - Z et 2 IL: ‘Total Rs. - | 279 | 6 185 4 


Average of 30 Commandants, 9 years 4 months with their present regiments, and 6 years 2 months as 
Commandants. 


_ * These officers (who belonged to the cadres of these regiments) had served several years with the corps previous to 
their last rejoining them from other employment. 


Service of Seconps in Commanp of Bomzay Inrantry with their Corrs and as Srconp IN 
ComMMAND. 


As Second in As Second in 


With Regiment. With Regiment. 


Command, Command. 
Years. | Months.} Years. | Months. Years. | Months.) Years. | Months. 
1st Infantry « | 30 9 10 9 17th Infantry - 31 10 10 9 
Dd) diay -|17 4 1 1 ISthy 6 55 - 2 4 2 4 
Odin «5: - 8 1 7 10 TSth eke: - 10* 9 8 1 
Ath ,, - 1* 1 il 1 ZOthie 3 - 1 10 1 10 
Star iss - 5 a 3 11 21st e - 8 11 16 6 
6th: > 45 - OFM (0) i 220d sss - 3 6 3 6 
Thy *5 -| 8 8 8 eI aorge a) 58 5 7 1 
8th ,, - 3°1 (0) 10 9 24th ,, - 28 6 5 5 
9th ,, : 1°0 9 Th 10 25th sy, EI!) Mo) i; 8 5 
LOth\55 - | 29 9 10 9 26th» ,, - 2 6 2 6 
Lith: 5 - 4% (0) 4 (0) ithe ss - Ui 8 v6 8 
, Eoth: 235 - 1 6 1 6 28th 4, - 28 3 9 9 
. 13th - Vacant} — _ — | 29h , ° 8 9 7 8 
14th , - | 31 10 10 9 30th 5; - 16 1 9 5 
15th ,, =| 11* 4 10 9 
16th: ,, - | 10 g* 10 9 Total - Rs.| 393 9 193 8 


Average of 29 Seconds in Command, 13 years 7 months with present regiments, and 6 years and 
8 months as Second in Command.” 


* These officers (who belonged to the cadres of these regiments) had served several years with the corps to their last 
rejoining them from other employment. 
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Mermoranpvuom of the average Length of Service of Commandants and Seconds in Command with 
their Regiments and in their Appointments. Si s 


Cavatry. 
Commandanis. 

: Years. Months. 
With their regiments - - - -. pat 7 
As commandants - - - - -- 8 0 

Second in Command. 

With their regiments —- - a - 14 1 
As second in command - a - - “Tat eR ae Sn 
Second Squadron Officers. 

With their regiments - - - - -" 6 8 
_ As second squadron officer - - - - 6 9 

InFrantry. 
. Commandants. 

With their regiments - - - ~ - 9 4 
Ascommandants ~ - - - - - 6 M4 
Second in Command. 

With their regiments - - - - - 18 7: 
As second in command - - - . <p) 8 
Wing Officers. 

With their regiments - - - - - - 12 6 
As wing officers - - - ~ hee ahiOb asta bee 


SERVICE of Wine Orricers of Bombay Inranrry on Ist October 1874 with their present 
REGIMENTS and as Wine OFFIcERs. 


With Regiment. As Wing Officer. 


Years. | Months. 
Ist Infantry = -_: | - 10 9 5 10 9 
nid ywannk - ee 0 1 (9) 
Sica - 20 10 6 8 
4th 3 - 4* 5 2 4 
oth ‘5 - 20 10 10 9 
6th he - 11* 10 4 10 
7th a3 - 20 11 ‘10 9 
8th 95 - 2 11 2 11 
9th A - 26 6 “ff 8 
10th 3 - 27 if 9 10 
llth Ay - 27 1 10 9 
12th i - 2 ll 2 il 
13th as - 27 ; 11 10 9 
14th By - 29 6 10 ~ 9 
15th 45 - 4* (0) 74 — 
16th af - 6 5 6 5 
17th os - 21 6 10 9 
18th a = 10 ii 10 7: 
19th : - 10) 9 (0) 9 
20th a - o* ] 5 1 
21st % - 1l 6 ug 6 
22nd_—sSC,, = 3 11 3 11 
ASLO N55 - ifs 2 5 “4 
24th $9 - 22 6 5 5 
25th 9 - (0) “if 0) % iil 
26th Ri - 4 3 (4 3 
(ICTR alana jks th 3 5 10 
28th ¥ - 23 8 9 9 
29th 5 - v4 8 7 8 
80th 5 - 9 3 9 3 
Total - Rs. 381 1 198 2 


Average of 30 Wing Officers, 12 years 6 months with present regiments, and 6 years 7 months as 
Wing Officers. 


* These officers (who belonged to the cadres of these geen had seven several years with the corps previous to their 
last rejoining them from other employment, 
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_ Service of Seconp Sauapron Orricers of Bompay Cavatry on Ist October 1874 with their 
present Reciments and as Seconp Seuapron Orricers. 


With Regiment. As Second Squadron Officer. 
Years. Months. Years. Months. 

Ist Cavalry - 20 0 9 4 
2nd Sia, - 15* 10 10 9 
3rd us - 4* ll 4 1 
Poona Horse - 7 i 7 7 
Ist Sind Horse - 6 2 6 2 
2nd ,, 5 ~ 9 4 6 2 
8rd_,, Ss - 4 (0) 3 0 

Total “ 67 10 AT 1 


Average of 7 Second Squadron Officers, 9 years 8 months with present regiments, and 6 years 9 months 
as Second Squadron Officers. 


fF Belong to the cadres of the regiments, and had served several years with the corps previous to their last rejoining 
them. 


D. 
Heading—Promotions. 
No. 1578. 
To the Secretary to Government, Military Department. 
Sir, Poona, 9th November 1872. 


| As requested in Government Resolution No. 3347, 31st July 1872, and under the orders of 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, I have the honour to submit the following remarks relative 
to the selection and promation of Native commissioned officers, and the improvement of the 
efficiency of these officers. 
12 


2. lam in the first place to annex copy of Adjutant-General’s Circular No. 5, 5th August 


| 1871, which should have accompanied my previous letter No. 356, 3rd May last. This circular, it 


will be observed, introduces into the Native army a system of school certificates similar to that 
in force in British corps, and (para. 6) requires that, as a rule, candidates for promotion to and in 
the.non-commissioned grades, shall be in possession of 1st, 2nd, or 3rd class certificates according 
to the grade to which promotion is to be made. ; 


3. This will ultimately ensure a falr amount of education among the Native commissioned 
ranks. 


4, It will be seen that the above circular and the regulations, copies of which accompanied 
my previous letter, required certain qualifications in regard to education, character, conduct, and 
service. 

5. Beyond these advantages, which follow directly and indirectly from an adherence to the 
rules laid down in the rules above referred to, no special measures for improving the efficiency of 
Native officers have been taken. 


6. After the promotion of a non-commissioned officer to the commissioned grade, his improve- 
ment and efficiency must chiefly rest with his commanding officer. If the latter is not constant in 
his endeavours to improve him by practical as well as theoretical teaching, we may look in vain 
for any knowledge of the military art beyond the limits of the parade ground. 


7, And it not unfrequently happens that men who have been excellent non-commissioned 
officers. and who might naturally be expected to prove equally good commissioned officers, imme- 
diately after the novelty of their rise to the commissioned grade has worn off, become listless and 
apathetic, lose all their energy, not caring for supersession in promotion (the only mode of dealing 
with such men), knowing they have already attained a position for a comfortable pension, which 
their only object is to get as soon as possible, without caring to serve some years longer for a 
superior one. 


8. It must always tell against the efficiency of a Native officer that so soon as he takes off his 
uniform he mixes freely, and eats with his comrades serving in the ranks; and much of the 
restraint of discipline is thrown aside for the time. 


9. Besides this want of appreciation of the superior status conferred on him by his commission, 
a great failing of the Native officer is a dread of responsibility, and Sir Augustus Spencer is 
convinced that few would prove themselves equal to an embarrassing situation on an independent 
command. 

10. The Commander-in-Chief thinks it is to be regretted that most of the civil escort duties, 
such as treasure and convict escorts, escorts to the Revenue Commissioners, &ec. &c., were taken 
away from the regular army and given over to the pdlice.’ Sir Augustus Spencer is aware that 
this measure was adopted on financial grounds on the reduction of the Native army and increase 
of the police force ; but his Excellency would remark that in times of peace it is such duties that 
teach the Native commissioned and non-commissioned officers to exercise their wits, and to rely 


on themselves. F 
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11. That there has been an improvement generally in the stamp of Native officers of late years — 
there is no doubt; they are better educated, more intelligent, and younger men, but they have — 
not yet come up to the standard required to admit of their being termed efficient for the posts — 
they occupy under the new organization. Ages - 

12. In an able article entitled “Camp Lessons, the Native Officers of our Indian Army,” which 
appeared in the sixth number of Proceedings of the “ United Service Institution of India,” for May 
1872, the writer makes a suggestion which appears to commend itself, viz., “The introduction of 
“ Station Boards of Examination, similar to those assembled from time to time to test the fitness 
“¢ of British officers for their promotion, to be composed of selected officers and to test the candi- 
“ dates critically, both by verbal and practical tests, according to such) rules as the military 
“ authorities might decide. 

“ These examinations should be of two standards, the lower to pass candidates for the com- 
“ missioned grade, and the higher to qualify them for promotion from the lowér to the higher 
“ orade. oe : i ee 

a Candidates for the commissioned grades, once they had passed their examination, should be 
“ considered eligible and entitled to succeed to vacancies by seniority, subject to certain condi- 
“ tions of conduct and age ; similarly once appointed apart from the examinations the further 
“ promotion should also be subject to certain conditions of conduct and age.” 

he Commander-in-Chief is of opinion that the adoption of some such tests would prove bene- 
ficial in several respects ; it would inspire emulation among the non-commissioned ranks, and 

raise their standard of qualifications. . . 

13.. But if the efficiency to which the Government of India alludes refers to such efficiency as 

. shall enable a Native officer to represent the British officer who formerly commanded a company, 

Sir Augustus Spencer can only say that, in his opinion, this will never be reached. 

14, ‘The efficiency of Native officers is, in Sir Augustus Spencer’s opinion, most intimately con- _ 
nected with, and dependent upon, their association with their European officers, by whose 
demeanour towards them, and example in the performance of duty they are influenced, and whose — 
superior education and higher moral code, when combined with kindly intercourse, gives a tone 
and esprit de corps, which under these favourable circumstances affects the commissioned and 
non-commissioned ranks, and through them the whole regiment. ; 

15. The pernicious influence of caste prejudice, and the effects which follow from the cireum- 
stances of the Native oflicers being raised from the ranks, can only be met and. counteracted by 
the influence which comes from association with the educated European officer. il 

16. ‘The new organization of the Native army, annihilating, as it did, the old regimental system, 

, and introducing the system of officering regiments from the Staff Corps, has undoubtedly had the 

| effect of vitally marring the intimate association and cohesion which before 1857 existed between 

/the European and Native officers and men. ‘The European officers then rose from the position of 
ensign to the command of companies, and eventually to the command of the regiment, and during 
the course of years they learnt to know the men, and to take an interest in all matters that affectec 
their welfare; there arose a true reciprocity of kindly feeling and mutual confidence, and however 
the present state of things may be represented, Sir Augustus Spencer thinks that the condition of 
the Native army at the present time, so far as its moralé is concerned, is decidedly inferior to 
what existed before the mutinies. wat 

17. His Excellency is also of opinion that, under the present. system, with but few European — 
officers, and those often strangers to the men, an increase of loyalty, and attachment to the 
eae and good influence over the men in the lines cannot be looked for among the Native 
officers. 

18. A return to the former regimental system would thus seem to commend itself, for it would 
be found impracticable so to train Native officers as to make them equal to, or do the part of 
European officers, for their natural constitution is such that they cannot exhibit that moral 
firmness which would enable them to bear and accept responsibilities like the British officer. 

19. As already observed, much of the efliciency of our Native officers must depend on the 
personal exertions of their commanding officers, and it is not, in the Commander-in-Chief’s 
opinion, to be realised by the application of any set rules or measures that might be devised for 
this purpose, and his Excellency would repeat that he has little hope that the present organiza- 
tion will make our Native officers a substitute for British officers—a fear that his Excellency 
believes is shared by all those who have served the greater part of their lives with the Native 
army, as well as by many distinguished officers who have given the matter: their earnest 
consideration. r ne 

T have, &c. 


C. T. Arrcuison, Brigadier-General, 
Adjutant-General of the Army. | 


Since this letter was submitted to Government it has been brought to notice that one of the 
most experienced and valued Native officers of the Bombay army has recommended that a non- 
commissioned officer should not be promoted to a Native commissioned officer in his own regiment 
but into some other; the reason given for this recommendation is, that, as a body, non-com- 
missioned officers promoted in their own regiments find it very difficult to uphold their new 
position amongst those of their own caste and family, with whom they have been accustomed to 
associate on even terms. 

The Commander-in-Chief thinks that there is much to be considered in the above recommenda- 
tion ; arrangements might easily be made'to carry out promotions on the principle suggested. 


14th October 1873. 
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. Minute by the Hon. A. Rocers, dated 13th June 1875. 


~ The questions on which our opinions are asked being of the most vital interest to our Indian 
empire, I consider that not only they themselves require the most careful examination, 
but also that the remedies proposed by the chief military authority in the Presidency demand 
such scrutiny as may fairly be bestowed upon them from points of view from which our experience 
of civil administration and local knowledge enable us to look at them. 

After a service of nearly 30 years in India and intimate association with military men of all 
ranks during that period, both under the old and the new régime, I can safely state my experience 


to be that the result of the latter is on the whole unsatisfactory. It is quite clear that the old |, 


esprit de corps formerly existing among the officers of the Native regiments, and engendered by 
men entering a regiment as mere lads and working their way up in it has disappeared. An 
officer of the Staff Corps sent to a regiment of course does his duty by it, but he does not go to 
it (except in the rare instances in which it happens to be his “old corps,” as many old field 
officers still fondly call the regiments they joined as ensigns) as to his home, or rejoicing in the 
opportunity of seeing his old comrades and renewing those ties of mutual sympathy and esteem 
that formerly bound together the company’s officer and his men. For now in the course of a 
few years he may be with half-a-dozen new regiments, having perhaps hardly time to become 
5 eccmuge aequainted ‘with the Sepoys and Native officers of one before he is sent off to another. 

cannot but think that the effect of this want of knowledge of each other’s character, and the 
consequent absence of sympathy with each other, will be very painfully felt in case of any hard 
service in the field. A Sepoy would follow.“ his own Captain Saheb” to the death, but he would 
shrink from the charge probably under the leadership of any other Saheb. There can be no 
deubt, therefore, to my mind, that any plan of reorganization that would tend to keep the same 
officers with the'same men for the greater part of their service would be a move in’the tight 
direction towards restoring the old state of things. I quite concur with Sir A. Spencer in ‘thinking 
that a degree of efficiency which would enable a Native officer to represent the British officer 
who formerly commanded a company will never be reached, at all events so long as' the present 


system of promotion from the ranks continues. Nor with the example of our own European 


army before us do I see how the system can be expected to answer. ‘The officers to a great 
extent should always be, so to speak, of a superior cast to their men, and they must not “ as soon 
“ as their uniform is off mix freely with and eat with their comrades serving in the ranks.” If 
Natives of the good families can by any means be admitted to direct commissions—I mean such 
men as the younger sons of Rajahs and Chiefs of Mussulman or Rajput lineage, of course on pay 
that would enable them to maintain their position—I think the experiment would be well worth 


| what it would cost, as tending to attract towards our rule a class of men who now spend their 


lives in dissipation and sulkiness for want of a fitting field on which to expend their energies. I 
do not believe that whatever may be the educational tests devised to ascertain the’ fitness for 
promotion of the present rank and file of the Native army, they will ever rise to tne requirements 


’ of officers under the modern system of warfare, in which the use of arms of precision tends more 


and more to throw responsibility on the shoulders of company officers, and of course requires in 
them an ever increasing degree of general intelligence, to be gained only by long training and 
the cultivation of the natural faculties essential for the leadership of others. ‘The introduction 


_ into the ranks of our officers of Natives of good family and education must be a work of 


eonsiderable time, and: in the meanwhile the improvement of the status of our European officers 
presses for consideration. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and Brigadier-General Aitchison propose a re- 
organization of the Native army in such a form as to provide a full complement of European officers 
for a smaller number of regiments, each of three battalions, with a view to battalions on service 
being capable of being strengthened and subsequent casualties being filled up from the other 


battalions. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief would have the normal strength of each 


battalion, both in officers and men, the same, whereas General Aitchison would reduce the 


strength in the 2nd and 3rd or garrison and reserve battalions as distinguished from the 


Ist or service battalion. The latter goes further, and proposes to localise the reserve battalions 
n certain centres’ where all recruiting for the corps must take place, recruits passing only through 
the reserve into the other battalions, and the head-quarters of the reserve being as it were the 


home of the whole regiment. 


With regard to these suggestions I see no object in having three battalions for each regiment 
that would not be equally served by having two. The reserve battalion would serve as the 
home and nursery of the whole corps, and the service battalion would move about from station to 


station or go on service as the present regiments do. I do not understand what General 


Aitchison’s 3rd battalions would do if they did not take the garrison duties for which he would 
provide in periodical reliefs by his 2nd or garrison battalions. The reserve battalions must of 
course be quartered in cantonments and other places where ordinary garrison duties would have 
to be performed, and I cannot see why they should not perform them as well as the moyable 
2nd battalions he proposes. It appears to me that officers might be considerably economised by 
having one battalion always ready for field service with its full complement of officers, and the 


other at the head-quarters of the corps doing garrison duty, with only a sufficient number to look 


to the drill and discipline of the stationary men and the finance of the whole corps. I am of 
course not sufficiently acquainted with the details of regimental administration to lay down the 
exact number there should be allotted to each, but taking General Aitchison’s scheme as it 
stands, it might be practicable to do without the eight officers he would attach to his garrison 
battalion by giving two more to his reserve. {do not understand General Aitchison’s remark 
“subject to modification as regards capability for enlistment” with reference to the permanent 
stations of his reserve battalions to mean that recruiting for each particular corps is to be limited 
as a tule to the particular province or district in which the head-quarters are located. ‘The idea 


would ‘be “quite impracticable, for at all’ events neither Guzerat nor Khandesh would provide 
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recruits sufiicient for a single company, much less for a whole corps. Probably, however, more 
would be done towards inducing the inhabitants of particular provinces such as those named te 
enlist if a guarantee were given that men would be periodically allowed a terin of service with the iat 
reserve battalion. ; 7 

The measures that require to be taken to 
prevent what was certainly a ; : 
military duty to civil employ in various departments, remain for consideration. I quite concur — 


that for those officers who finally elect the latter, say after experience of a year or two, the road f 


to military promotion should be barred, and they should be transferred to the civii list. In such 
cases some fair arrangement should be made by which services in the army should be allowed to — 
reckon towards pension in the Civil Department. Military staff appointments should be filled, as 
proposed, by officers of the army, who should while so employed be seconded. Pe 

Whatever system of appointment to the Indian army may be followed, I am clearly of opinion 
that all young officers, both of the British and Indian armies, should be for a certain time trained 
together at Sandhurst or some similar institution as his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
recommends. ; 

Such military details as the working of double companies I am not competent to discuss. 


(Signed) A. Rocrrs. 


Minute by the Hon. J. Griszs, dated 25th June 1875. 


1. The letter of the Government of India seems to open up the question of the general re~ 
organization of the Native Army and of the Staff Corps, and to be in fact an admission that of the 
great scheme which found such favour after the mutinies, and which had for its apparent object to 


vary everything which had existed in the time of the late East India Company, so much as was 


applied to the army has proved a failure. : ; a HAE 
2. It always seemed to me that the reorganization of the regiments in imitation of what used to 
be called the “Irregulars” was done without a full consideration of what the organization of 
those corps really was. . ‘ 
3. It has been often urged by men who have proved themselves the best officers in our service, 
—beginning with Sir John Malcolm,—that the command of a Native regiment should be the 
most sought after of all existing appointments. This was the case in the old irregular regiments, 
and the result was what Sir John foresaw. 
4, The fact that three or four European officers had brought such a regiment into first-rate 
order was apparently considered a sufficient proof that four or five European officers were enough 
.for every Native regiment, forgetting the great point that in these irregular regiments the 
» European officers were picked men, that the regiments had grown in_efficiency in proportion as — 
/ the commanding officers and the confréres were absolved from the thousand and one inflexible ~ 
| orders which formed the leading strings from which the men and officers of the old line regiments 


~" never got free. 


y 5. Then, again, in those corps not only did the officers take deep interest in and were proud of — 
'/their men, but the personal character of the officers communicated itself to the men, and their 


| high moral tone permeated as it were through the corps from the senior native officer to the 


\\ youngest recruit. 

6. In regiments such as these the Native commissioned officers differed from their brethren in 
the regular regiments as much as any two supposed similar objects could. Their bearing, their 
military knowledge, and their general intelligence were markedly different ; and the instances 
are numerous where in times of emergency, when placed in positions of great difficulty, they 
never failed to act as men so trained would be expected to act. 

7. To turn the regular cavalry; composed of men who had been used to have everything 
found them day by day, at once into Silledar corps, where.every man had to provide for himself, 
his ‘horse, and his baggage, was a bold experiment, and one hardly likely to result in their 
speedily becoming equal to Fane’s or Jacob’s Horse ; while to expect that by putting five or six 
officers, drawn perhaps from as many different corps, to a Native infantry regiment you would find — 
the men honour, respect, or follow them in action as the Beloochees or Sikhs follow their officers, 
was more than the most sanguine advocate of the scheme had a right to hope for. 


, 8. And yet this was what was done; and now, some 15 years after, the reorganization of 


; 


| (the Native regiments andthe best manner of supplying European officers for the Native army 


| | comes up again for consideration. 


| 


9. I am quite willing to leave that portion of the reform which relates to purely military 
questions to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief ; but perhaps it may be allowed a civilian 
member of the Government, one who, for some of the best years of his sérvice, was constantly 
with the officers and men of the irregular corps of his Presidency, to offer an opinion on some of 
the more general questions involved. 

10. And first as to the general organization of the Native army. I had the benefit of hearing 
this discussed between some of our best officers, military and civil, in 1858 ; and I have since 
discussed it from time to time with our own officers both here and at home, and with Sirdars of 
high positions in the Native states surrounding this Presidency, and I feel assured that to secure 
the loyalty of the men and to maintain an esprit de corps, without which a regiment is but of little 
use, there are some arrangements which must be considered as actual necessities. 

11. We must remember that the Native army, as compared with the European, can at the best 
be but an army of mercenaries, whose faithfulness and loyalty we must acquire and retain by 
other means than we should employ in an army of our fellow-countrymen. We must pay them 
well and treat them well, and under such circumstances we must on economical grounds have as 
few as we can manage with, and those should be as efficient as we can make them. To keep a 


keep up the full complement of European officers and 
prominent evil of the old system, viz., the removal of so many from 


A] 


larger force than is necessary, simply because we keep it at a comparatively low state of efficiency, 
fearing that to have it in a high state would make it dangerous, is, in my humble opinion, a 
‘blunder of the greatest magnitude, both financially ‘and otherwise. ‘ 


12. The question then for consideration is, How can we arrive at the best and most faithful 
Native army? And the first point that occurs to me is that fixed head-quarters are absolutely 
necessary —a regimental home—where the families will remain when the regiment is on active service, 
not in the care of strangers, but with their pensioned relatives or friends and the older and less 
efficient men of the corps to protect them—where the recruits will be reared and trained, and while 


so learning their duty will hear the deeds of the regiment recited by those who are now enjoying 


the pensions which their good service has earned; and so the recruits will become more 
thoroughly a part and parcel of their corps, proud of the deeds it has performed, and animated 
with a desire to emulate, if not surpass, them. ; 

13. What was it that kept the Sind horse, composed chiefly of Mahomedans of the North-West 
Provinces and Pandays from the valley of the Ganges, so loyal in 1857, when not only sorely tried 
by the men of a mutinous regiment sent to the frontier to be taken care of, but urged to 
rebellion also by the leaders of the tribes on the border, all anxious to regain their ancient freedom 
to loot their weaker neighbours, and, moreover, with the example of the mutinous conduct of 
their own relatives in the Bengal army, of which they had full knowledge, but the fact that they 
had their families and their all in the camp of Jacobabad, and that they could not leave them ? 

14. Far be it from me to depreciate those gallant regiments, or to impugn the principles on 
which they were raised and ruled. But I never could doubt that this fact was the main cause for 
their thorough ioyalty at that critical time. 


15. Whether this could be best provided for by the scheme of Brigadier-General Aitchison, or 


_ by that of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, I leave to military authorities to determine. 


What | urge as the first essential point is that there should be a regimental home—permanent 


| _ head-quarters—where the old and pensioned may find a place of rest and the recruits a nursery 


and a school. 

16. The next point is the pay. I do not think the present rates sufficient, at all events at some 
of the stations, ¢.g.. Bombay itself. It may be higher at first sight than Native Princes would give, 
but the circumstances of the two forces cannot be compared. I believe Rs. 5 a month in Scindia 


_ or Holkar’s force would go further than the highest of our rates of payin our own presidency, and 


I think it would be good policy to pay them better than at present. 
17. Then, as to recruiting, and the races and creeds to be entertained, I venture to think that 


| this should be left as much as possible to the commanding officers, whose sole object will be to get 


the best men. Doubtless permanent head-quarters would lead to many local recruits ; but I do 
not think that any of the proposed districts in this presidency would afford sufficient recruits for a 
regiment ; and I further think, from what Ihave seen, that to have very many of one district is 
not good; a mixture is the best, and it will not interfere with the scheme for permanent head- 
quarters, for even the foreigners will settle there, and after a time as it were forget their individual 


nationality and merge into the great family of the “this or that number regiment,” and this is to 


my mind the most important point to attain. 

18. Of course, to form them into soldiers, which is all Government has to look at in the men, 
easte and creed, nation and tribe, must be ignored ; and the more this is done, the more united 
will be the corps as a regiment of fighting men. \ 

19. Next comes the question of Native officers. I should venture to assert that were an honest 
selection of the best men by a competent commanding officer, without more regard to seniority 


|- than in eases of men otherwise equally fit, the rule, there would be such a feeling of emulation 


set up among the men as would not only give the commanding officer a constant supply of good 
Native officers, but would tend to improve the entire regiment from the lowest to its highest 
rank, 


20. I should be very sorry to see the Native commisioned. officers reduced in numbers; they\// 


| should be the mainstay of the regiment, and they would be if properly selected. 


21. It has been urged by some, and the scheme has the high sanction of Lord Napier of 
Magdala, that we might get the sons of chiefs and nobles—the gentry of the land—to join our 
regiments as Native officers. I will not discuss the measure here, as I feel sure that the number 
who would take service as such would be so few that it would be many, many years before any 
results could be shown. My own opinion, moreover, is that all such young men would prefer to 
serve Holkar, Scindia, and the other Native chiefs before our own Government. 

22. I see it hinted at that Native officers may become too good, and therefore dangerous. If 


_the European officers are what they ought to be, this could hardly occur ; and the better the 


Native officers, the better will be the regiment, and the best regiment is the cheapest. ~~ 


_. 28. One only point remains for notice, and that is the arms to be given. I venture to think 


the late resolution to arm the Native infantry with breech-loaders is a wise move. We should 
make our Native troops as efficient as we can, and we must especially abstain from any action 
which would lead them to suppose we distrust them. They should have as good arms as our 
Europeans. 

24, The above are.my views on the question of the general re-organization of the Native army. 


< 


It is a subject I have often discussed, and regarding which my views have not been formed — 


hurriedly. Whatever they may be worth, they are the result of many years’ observation, and as 
such I venture to place them now on record. If my language is plain, it is because I write 
under a very strong feeling that our Native army is not. what it could be made, namely, a 
thoroughly efficient and loyal body of troops, who might, if properly officered, be trusted in 


internal as well as external warfare. 
_. 25. I now proceed to the consideration of the second portion of the subject, namely the best 


system for the appointment and promotion of oflicers for the Native army. 


_ 26. This is rather a complicated matter, as among other points it must include a decision as to 
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the number of officers required for a regiment both in time of war as well as of peace; a plan for 
settling the present Staff Corps as to those officers who are in purely civil employ; the best s 
of education for the young officers hereafter to be appointed to the Indian army ; and whe 
for the future officers are to be allowed to leave the military and go into civil employ, and, if s¢ 
under what restrictions. Rules also are required as regards the military staff, both adjutant- 
general, quartermaster-general, and their assistants, as well as the Commissariat and Finance 
Departments. 


- 1 sf | 
27. The wisdom of our ancestors, those who fought and conquered India, fixed on a much 


i 
larger proportion of European officers to the Native regiments than was settled at the re-organi- 


zation in 1859-60; and if I do not mistake, the number which had been from time to time 


increased at last amounted to about 24 per regiment. Not unfrequently one half of these durig 
time of peace were in civil or other employ away from the regiment, but all had to join when it : 


roceeded on active service. e 
‘war, and yet in time of peace saved the Military Department the cost of many, by their being — 
employed in civil and other services, and from whom arose that noble band of political officers, — 

| the Outrams and the Lawrences, and their like, to whom this country and its Government owes” 
|. so much. . a 
29. It would not be fit for a civilian like myself to offer an-opinion as to the number to be 
fixed on as the proper complement for a regiment, but I may point out that it seems to me that — 
one of two systems must be adopted ; namely, either to go back to the old plan of the full com-— 
plement of officers which would be required in the time of war so as to allow of a portion bemg 
employed elsewhere than with their regiments in the time of peace, or to settle the number ate 
on a consideration of what is requisite for the regiment in war or in peace, and leave the political 
and other civil appointments to civilians either covenanted or uncovenanted. _ ; i 
30.,1 will now consider the system for securimg young officers for the future. I prefer the 
latter of the two plans suggested by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in his reply to 
section (a) of question I., namely, that a Military College should be established in England in ~ 

which all cadets chosen for the Indian army should be educated for two years. The advantages 
of such a scheme are many and great. Men so educated become “ a body,” not formed: simply 
by the weak tie of belonging to the same service, but by the stronger ties of friendship and com- 
panionship, which tend to strengthen their interest in the common service in which they are to be - 
employed, while it brings India before them more clearly as their future home, their education 
being in some respects, especially as to languages, closely connected with that country. The 
fact that for two years they are being educated together for India will kindle a more favourable — 
feeling towards that country than any other system could possibly do. The present system 
sends out so many isolated units; the other would send out a strong connected band. 
31. Whatever may be the plan which may be fixed on for the general selection of the cadets i 
in the first instance, I trust some special means may be provided for the admission of the sons — 
and nephews of officers of the Indian services. Competition pure and simple should not, I think, — 
be the rule, though of course when once in college all must alike trust to their own abilities and — 
conduct alone to secure success in the final selection.  O ££ 
32, I venture to think that when such cadets come out, they should be attached not to Euro- — 
pean, but to Native regiments. As far as my own experience goes, the effect of attaching them to — 
European regiments has been to make them look down on the Native army, and so far from their © 
gladly joining it, they do their utmost to get civil employ. I believe the six months with a — 
European regiment does more harm to the young man who is to be a Native infantry officer than 
any subsequent training or advice can cancel. i 

33, Let them at once be sent to a Native corps and kept there for two years to learn not only ~ 
their duty, but the character and habits of the men, and then let them be posted to the regiment — 
in which they are eventually to rise. . 

34. They should be led to look to the Native army as their home, and regimental staff their first — 
reward, after which the military staff of the army, while the command of a Native corps should 
be held up to them as the greatest honour and the most trusted appointment they can attain, — 
and only when there may be a surplus beyond the wants of the army should any be allowed to 
seek civil employ; and with those who obtain such, it should be the rule that should they after — 

. two years’ experience be considered fit for such duty, they should be obliged to make their choice 
once for all whether they will rejoin their regiments or be transferred to a civil staff list, into 
which once entered they would cease to be military men. are 

35. I am aware that the police appointments are considered such that officers holding them do — 
not, if they return before they become lieutenant-colonels, render themselves unfit for ohitthior 
military duty. This is a matter more for the military authorities to decide ; if they hold to the | 
pate ce officers chosen should, as if on the military staff, be seconded for ‘the time they are 
so employed. 10 

36. "The political department has also been exempted from disqualifying an officer from 
subsequent military employ; but I much question if this be the case now. Our political officers 
as a rule are with their cutcherries and their courts as much civilians in their duties as their 
brethren of the regular civil service. There may be exceptional cases on the frontiers, but in 
the ordinary run, political officers see as little military service as civilians. I doubt, therefore, 
the wisdom of giving them the option of returning after many years civil life to military duties, 

37. The above are the only observations which occur to me with regard to the future officers 
of the Indian army. rote 

38. The next point is what is to be done with the present Staff Corps (for the general list is so 
small that it could easily be made to conform with either the new system, as above described, or 
follow the plan to be adopted with the Staff Corps). One thing at the outset is clear, they must 
retain their present rights, The matter is complicated, but the difficulties are not insurmountable, 


| 28. This was an economical arrangement, as it provided for the full complement in time of — 


| 
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89. We should, I think, at once remove to a separate list all who are in permanent civil employ, 
}) leaving their names in italics as seconded, their promotion going on as now in that corps. This, 
according to the Army List for April (the latest I have at hand), would remove 118 from a total 
} of 466 (not counting officers on colonels’ allowances). There are also 29 police appointments not 
included in the 118, although the cantonment magistrates are. 
| There are also 29 on the civil staff of the army commissariat, finance, and schools. © If these 
By tat : ; 29 x 2= 58 be deducted from the 348, there would be left 
Tote pane oP) loss than on colonel’s |. 990 for regiments and military staff, of which latter there 
CivilStafl! - ~~ -  - = 118 are 25, and which, if deducted, would further reduce the 


| Faeey (Balance - + 348 number for regiments to 265. To this must be added 
ee iso 88a 48 — bee 88 of the general list. ‘There would be then a-total 
On Military Star "2: =: 8 of 303 for the Native regiments, cavalry and infantry, which 
iat ’ — number 37, or about eight to a regiment, not allowing for 
Bad denePAr list 40—b) or Gifferende 2 3 furloughs. This proportion will doubtless be reduced, as 
gersotit Balance - = 303. SOme of those I have included will take the bonus this year. 
IR — (For details see margin.) It is clear from this that there are 
Par eAeia Ee (se not sufficient officers for simple regimental duties, and that a 
ORR? agli large influx might be admitted. 
rath) aia ba «40, As regards the military staff of all descriptions, I pre- 


| axeoilo « ‘ . sume that whatever be the final decision as to the number of 
| offi¢ers:to a regiment, there must be a larger number required in time of war than in time of peace, 
while some Pierertpei vast be made to enable officers to proceed on furlough. When a force 
_ takes the field there are always many staff appointments cropping up, which must be supplied by 
' the-officers of the regiments employed. It will follow then that the service complement will so 
| far exceed the peace establishment that all ordinary military staff appointments may be easily 
_ filled from this surplus. 
| 41,:‘The necessity of an early reply has prevented my placing my views with greater detail; 
_ but I deem it my duty to record them, imperfect though they are, as the resolution drafted by 
his: Excellency the Governor does not touch on some of the points. While agréeing, therefore, 
to that being sent to the Government of India, my request is that this minute may accompany it. 


~ The '25th June 1875. (Signed) J. Gipss. 


_ Native Army—Organization. ie 
pee Confidential.—No. 1,932B. _ 
To the Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. 


Adjutant-General’s Office, Army Head Quarters, 
 Sir,- f Simla, 14th August ‘1875. 
|. Tam directed by the Right Honourable the Commander-in-Chief to acknowledge the receipt 
bes of Military Department letter, No. 781 of 17th February last, 
Question T——Does the present’ mode of ap- and, in compliance with the desire of Government, to submit 
; cers to the Staff Cor Hg paces CC “< 2 : 
aegis Grevine officers for the Na- the opinions of his Excellency on the several points. therein 


is it attended with to a ade : 
Re ae emcee | nonace with nny " referred to, connected with the organization of the Native 


' "Ifthe eyetem a inconvenient, what Alteration army. 

scan ee La _2. Although there are some disadvantages connected with 
the present method of appointing officers to the Staff Corps, among which not the least important 
is the possibility that young officers who have served with British corps may acquire a distaste for 
service with Native troops, the system as a whole appears to the Commander-in-Chief to work 
’ better than any other which has been proposed, and his Excellency therefore does not recommend 

any alteration in it. : one 

3. Were the feeling above referred to likely to become permanent or incurable, the evil would 
form an objection to this method of officering the Indian army which could not be overlooked. In 
those cases, however, which have come to notice, it has generally been observed that as the duties 
of such young officers bring them into closer contact with the Native soldier, and as their interests 
in their new regiments increase, the feeling wears away, leaving behind it only the very decided 
| advantage of the early training obtained in the undeniably good school of a British regiment, 
- which, without doubt, does lead to a degree of efficiency and good tone of which there is no 
assurance in any system of direct appointment. 

4, With reference to the query as to whether the present, system hasan injurious effect on 
_ British regiments, it would seem probable that the withdrawal of so many junior officers,.some of 
| them the smartest and best who join the corps, must be attended with a degree of inconvenience 
if not of positive injury to the interests of the regiment ; masmuch as it tends to unsettle the 
minds of the junior officers and weaken the interest of those who determine to join the Staff Corps, 
in the regiments of which they are temporary members. On the other hand, those young officers 
who know that their career must be in the. Indian service, and that they will not be admitted to 
the Staff Corps unless they can produce satisfactory testimonials from their commanding iofficers - 
to their conduct. and efficiency, have a strong inducement to win the approbation of their superiors. 

ey must also have shown some power of self-control in applying themselves to the study of the 

native languages. The general expressions which have come to the Commander-in-Chief’s notice, 
regarding the young officers that have of late joined the Staff Corps, have, been great regret on the 
* part of the commanding officers who were losing them, and great satisfaction on the part of ‘those 
to whom they were going. A British regiment has a large reserve of senior officers, who: either: 
are unable, or do not desire, to join the Staff Corps, and their presence secures the preservation of 
the traditions and: well-being of the regiment, and, to a great. extent, counterbalances the 
objections which might otherwise exist to the systematic removal of the younger officers. 
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Appendix A. 


"exceptional; there was for some time a remission of the demand followed by an increase. | 


~ the Staff Corps continues without any violent changes, the demands on British regiments for officers. . 


50 40 
5. The recent requisitions made on British regiments for officers for the Staff Corps have bee 


officers who entered the army with the view of joining the Staff Corps were checked for sey 
years and accumulated in eertain regiments ; when the demand was suddenly increased, all ¢ 
officers at once seized the opportunity to join the Staff Corps. It was not possible at the time 
prepare for this, and the temporary inconvenience was considerable, but there will not in future be & 
any insuperable difficulty in dealing with such an emergency. It is probable that if the action o 


will be moderate and regular. % 

6. In answer to this question the Commander-in-Chief would reply that his Excellen yo 

dk FGA ; believes it is possible to “advance officers in the same regi- — 

ate ho. es ail ea veacaetitens: tn the ment ;” that is, to preserve regimental succession as a rule, 
same regiments with due regard to the claims with due regard to the claims of other officers; and that 
of other officers; and should not some regula- 2 . # ; “ , 

tion on the subject be laid down, in order that regulations on the subject are certainly required in order that 


the procedure in making promotions may be : . . . ae 
based on uniform principles, and not liable to the procedure in making promotions may be based on uniform ~ 


change according to the views of each Comman- principles 
der-in-Chief ? : i : ait alts 5 er 
If such regulations are desirable, his Ex, 7. To support this position it is necessary to review the — 


cellency is requested to suggest a rongh draft. Conditions of the old and the present Native armies, In the — 
old Native army officers had aright to regimental succession, of which nothing could deprive them ~ 
but the sentence of a court-martial ; but they had no claim to equality of promotion with officers 
of other regiments. The officer A of the 1st regiment who started as an ensign on the same day 
with B of the 2nd regiment, had no grievance and never professed to have one because the — 
casualties in the 2nd regiment promoted B to be a captain while A continued an ensign. The ~ 
same ill-luck might have pursued A until B might have become a lieutenant-colonel in army rank — 
and commanding the 2nd regiment; while A might have been only a captain in the lst regiment, — 
B would have been receiving lieutenant-colonel’s pay and the command allowance, Rs. 1402-4-6, © 
and A receiving only his captain’s pay and the company command allowance, Rs. 445-6-0. It 
is necessary to bear this in mind in considering the position of officers of the present army. ‘a 
8. No such disparity of fortune can arise between officers of the Staff Corps. If A and B enter — 
the Staff Corps on the same day, both having the same previous service, they receive their 
respective promotions and the Staff Corps pay of their rank, for each grade, on the same day. 
They have accepted the Staff Corps rules. A has no ground of complaint, based on actual right, — 
if owing to more casualties in the regiment B has joined than have occurred in A’s regiment — 
B should become a second in command or a commandant, while A remains only a wing officer, 
they should meet apart from their regiments, the Staff Corps senior would take precedence and 
they would be receiving the same Staff Corps pay. But although there would be no legitimate 
ground of complaint, it is wise and expedient to try and avoid such disparity as-far as possible ~ 
without sacrifice of regimental efficiency. ' 
9. Various circumstances and the action of rules, some of which. have been altered, have 
caused in the present armies of India more instances of irregularity of position than is desirable; _ 
but it is believed that by a steady adherence to the rules hereafter proposed, the service will 
regain as near an equality of advantages for all officers as could .be secured without sacrificing — 
the welfare of regiments, the claims of regimental succession, and the efficiency necessary to ~ 
maintain battalions in the highest possible order. oy 
10. Although the Commander-in-Chief considers regimental succession as a rule necessary for 
the interests of regiments, for maintaining the inestimable feeling of esprit de corps, and for 
creating that bond of confidence and attachment between the, Native soldiers and their European — 
officers, which all who have known the Native armies have considered the surest guarantee for — 
devotion and fidelity, yet some exceptions to the rule must be admissible as long as there remaim 
officers unemployed who have become so, not from their own fault, but by the action of rules now — 
or formerly existing. Some of these officers may be highly efficient, and may have claims of long 
service with regiments, out of the establishments of which they passed involuntarily ; and their — 
absence may not have been so long as to have effaced their interest with the men, or to render q 
their return to regimental duty inexpedient. Such officers might have a claim to a vacancy ina ~ 
regiment superior to that of the next for promotion; and in the interests of the service and the — 
regiment they should be restored to the regimental establishment. Cases of the above nature — 
must be dealt with according to their merits, but no officer should be returned to a regiment 
merely for his convenience, nor should any be posted to‘a regimental appointment for which his — 
age and rank render him unsuited. ' 
11. The successive tests of qualification now demanded from all officers, coupled with the 
system of garrison instruction, provide a guarantee for the acquirement of technical knowledge 
and a security against incompetent officers in future reaching high regimental positions. Instances - } 
however might occur where the interests of the corps or even of the service might demand that 
the regimental promotion of an individual officer should be checked or delayed, and it should be — 
within the competency of the Commander-in-Chief, as in the British army, to deal with these 
cases as he may consider best. Officers proved to be wanting in military capacity, or unfit for the . 
duties of their position, especially wing officers declared ineligible for regimental command, 
should be required, under the orders of Government, te retire on the pension to which, at the 
time, they may be entitled, unless the Government can find other employment for them to which 
they may be suited. a 
12. An essential element in a scheme of regimental promotion is the adoption of some plan by 
which a reasonable flow of advancement within the regiment can be secured, and with this object — 
it is proposed that all officers on the attainment of the rank of colonel in the Staff Corps, shall, 
tpso facto, vacate their regimental appointment, subject to re-appointments for five years, provided _ 
they be thoroughly efficient and in every respect well qualified to continue in the exercise of 
their duties. This measure, which would be applicable to commandants and seconds in 
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eommand, would facilitate the termination of regimental duties after 31 years’ service if the 
officer should not have retained the degree of efficiency which led to his appointment; and would 
allow a further term of five years to officers of approved fitness whose executive regimental work 
would terminate about the age-of 55 years, at which age all civil appointments are vacated. 
Officers of the local service should, subject to re-appomtment as in the case of Staff Corps 
officers, vacate regimental employment on compieting five years’ service from the date of 
obtaining their substantive lieutenant-colonelcies, or on the attainment of colonels’ allowances. 
These rulings would not, however, apply to officers who became colonels, before the fixed periods, 
by the operation gf brevets obtained for war service, or in consequence of having held qualifying 
| appointments. : ; E 
18. The instances in which senior oflicers are serving under the orders of juniors or holding 
Question ITL—Does it often happen that inferior appointments in regiments are detailed in Appen- 
senior officers are serving under the orders dix B.; but they do not seem to be of sufficient importance 
of juniors in Native regiments, and if this is ‘i i 
the case, and inconvenience has arisen, how is to warrant, on their account, the condemnation of the present 
ey ee eae cases i seks. ciate organization. ‘The number of such cases will to a certain 
There at present? extent diminish, and even now they do not present. greater 
difficulties than are to be found in a large number of the British regiments serving in this 
Presidency. Many of the cases of supersession among the captains, which are shown in 
Appendix B., will disappear on the Staff Corps captains obtaining their majority after 20 years’ 
service, when they will regain their original seniority to the captains of the general list who have 
had rapid promotion up to that rank, but must serve 20 years for the rank of major. 

14. The orders of Government which required captains who were adjutants, quartermasters, 

G. 0. 65 and 206 of 1869. and wing subalterns, to vacate their appointments on pro- 
lies: O. 16, 22,,and. 98 of 1870. ceeding on furlough, but directed their re-appointment to a 
regiment on return to India, account in a great degree for the numerous instances of stper- 
session among officers of this rank, as it was impossible to expel those holding the various 
appointments, in order to make room for their seniors on their return to India. 

15. The action of Staff Corps rank may,on some occasions tend apparently, though not in 
_ reality, to complicate the positions of officers holding regimental appointments; inasmuch as it 
may happen that an officer of six years’ service in a British regiment might join the Staff Corps 
and a Native regiment, after an officer of three years’ service ; and, if regimental succession is 
_ observed, the junior officer will at some future time (say 20 years) be second in command with the 
rank of major, while the senior is wing officer with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. A case, how- 
| ever, of this nature can no more afford ground of complaint than the results of exchanges between 
| officers of British regiments, or than the action of field service brevets under which officers serve 
regimentally below those whom they have superseded in army rank. ae 

16. The proportion of senior to junior British officers now existing in the Native army is 
idsacecleed dre AA ania aiosorrtprdpertion'ot detrimental to general efficiency, as it necessitates the 
senior to junior British officers in the Native employment of senior officers in subordinate positions; and 
ls thes & autioent Ce Deletes thus, while disheartening the seniors, deprives the juniors of 
coming on? those appointments suitable to their standing and position in 
the service. 

17. More especially has it been disheartening to those officers who performed : distinguished 
services in 1857-58, and who, owing to successive reductions, or the disbandinent of their corps, 
found themselves in reduced regimental positions, or unemployed for an indefinite time. The 
questions resulting from such cases as these, and from others arising out of the exceptional 
emergencies of 1857—58, have raised difficult problems, and made it impossible in many instances 
to harmonise, the interests of individual officers with the well being of regimenis, and have 
contributed in no small degree to create the difficulties and anomalies now complained of. 


For present 
services of 
officers, see 
Appendix P. 


18. The admission of young officers to the Staff Corps was checked by the orders of Government, | 


which prohibited the nomination of candidates for the Indian | 
G. G, O, 847 of 1865. army to any but permanent vacancies in Native regiments, and 


G 
G. G. 0.988 of 1865. é 
Mily. Dept. letter 706 of 17th April 1867. as a result the number of subaltern officers fell below the just 
aa” proportions ; since however this prohibition has been removed, 
a steady flow of admissions has taken place, and there seems 
no reason to anticipate any difficulty in keeping up a constant supply of young officers for the 
Staff Corps. : ‘) asi uit 
19. The system of selecting officers for the civil departments of the army and for civil and political 
é6 mes employment must to a certain extent work detrimentally to 
i ied re) . . . 
 soltstin officers for staff of civil employment the interests and efficiency of the army ; but the evil has not 
work detrimentally to the efficiency of the been so much felt of late, as, on the urgent representations 
| army? What number of officers have been 5s pi 5 
| actually taken for the army departments,and of the Commander-in-Chief, the demands for officers have 
_ for civil and political employ, in each year diminished 
during the last five years? And how many Iminished. ; j ‘ 
have been returned from such employ to mih- 20. The second wing subalterns were. provided as a reserve 
tary duty ? = SoG 5 : 
to furnish officers for civil employ, and besides these there 
have been a considerable number of unemployed officers,* many of whom were still efficient and 
| some with special aptitude for, or experience in, civil duties. But it was not from these last that 
_ selections were usually made, and at one time the admission of young officers to regiments had 
| almost ceased. It was the adjutant or quartermaster, or the young captain, that was applied 
| for, and the establishment of six officers, though enough for regimental requirements, could not 
_ bear the strain caused by the continuance of the old system of withdrawing officers whenever they 
were required for civil employment. bis system involves a frequent change of officers in 


= kes effort has been made to find regimental employ for the unemployed officers, but there are some for whom it was 
not possible. : 

No assistance has been given towards their employment by the non-combatant departments of the Army. The only 
extra regimental instances of relief to the list have been given from the patronage at the disposal of the Governor-General. 
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regiments, and is particularly detrimental at a time when the changes in military tactics pla 
the utmost strain on officers and men. » Cray nel vii a4 lode ji 
21. It has been urged that the regimental officer who passes into general employment aeq 
qualities of usefulness, improved judgment, and broad experience in varied) duties, which 
brings back to the benefit of the regimental service. Though there may be instances in y 
this assertion hasproved:correct, what is generally the case? ‘The officer rises to much _ 
allowances than he would receive in his regiment, his way of living is probably more expen 
and he seldom returns to military duty unless he is unfortunate, or has some disagreement 
superiors, or because he has obtained promotion in military rank which he considers rende 
derogatory to him to continue in his civil appointment, or because he is not fit for the hi 
branches of civil employment. ‘The instances in which the officer returns with the suppo 
experience, and becomes a good regimental officer again, are very rare. bs 
22. In considering this question it is useful to revert to the old organization-of the Native 
and to the. opinions of distinguished officers regarding it, both antecedent to the mutin 
during: the inquiries which followed it. The opinions of Sir E. Paget in 1826 and Sir 
Henry Fane in 1836 were supported by those of Sir Patrick Grant in 1858, Sir W. Mansfi 
1869, and:the present Commander-in-Chief in 1870. : i oi! 
,23.'The description of the Bengal Native army in 1826, given by Sir Edward Paget) is’ 
doubt very exaggerated, and his opinions are evidently embittered by the events of the mutiny 6 
the 47th Bengal Native infantry, and the recriminations which it led to; but makinge 
allowance for these considerations, his account cannot be read by the light of subsequent evel 
without giving rise to the most serious reflections, when a return to the system that he condem 
is advocated. . ce 
24. It was nearly impossible that much esprit de corps or attachment to regimental duty ¢ 
be retained, when selection for civil or semi-military employment? carried away a large portii 
the officers, many of them the most cultivated and efficient. Those who remained, doing® 
mental duty, saw their comrades rapidly rising to ‘emoluments which’ they could never hop: 
in their regimental career, and knew that, in case of military service, the absent officers w 
return, possibly to gather the military rewards which were more justly due to those by whom 
troops were trained in peace time. What could be more detrimental to a regiment than th 
return to the command of it, for the dayof battle, of an officer who had ‘been absent for years i 
civil employ, or in the Clothing, Judge Advocate General’s, or the Pay or Postal departmen: 
and that this.is no exaggeration of what has taken place, numerous instances could testify.° —~ 
25. One of the objects of the present organization was to remove these evils, and diminish the 
temptation to seek civil employ, by more nearly assimilating the allowances of regimental officers: 
to those of the civil appointments im their earlier stages. ‘Io do this it was necessary to’ reduce 
the number of the regimental officers and increase their responsibilities... It is notorious that the — 
duties of a Native regiment under the old system did not afford occupation sufficient, fer its esta-— 
blishment’ of ‘officers. .The inspection’ reports now prove thatthe existing establishment of a 
regiment, when complete, notwithstanding ‘past and present disadvantages, is sufficient for the 
eficient performance of its duties. ofns SS 
26. There can, however, be no doubt that the general administration of the country is benefited 
by the employment of soldiers in civil and political duties... There are situations for which their 
military training renders them better adapted, as a rule, than civilians. The names of ma’ 
eminent men, Lawrence, Edwardes, Nicholson, in our own times, stand prominently forward 
examples ; but they left their military duty as subalterns, and though they exercised high military 
command, they never returned at any time to regimental duty. The prospect of such careers 
must act as an incentive to noble exertion. It is not contended that officers should not be taken — 
from regiments for non-military duties, but they should not be taken when the military authorities” 
declare that they cannot well be ‘spared. They should be ‘taken from the legitimate reserve — 
provided for the purpose, and not’ from the higher grades, except in special cases, when 
absolutely and imperatively necessary for the public services. It will be impossible to prese 
regimental efficiency, if the smartest and best officers are taken just when they have ‘beco: 
most useful’ and necessary to their regiments. <0 0.40 ai 
27. Returns accompany showing the number of officers taken from regiments for civil or army 
departments, and those returned to regimental duty from such departments, during the five years 
ending 31st December 1874 (Appendices D. and E.). Apo? Tae 
28, The necessity for extending to all purely military staff appointments the system‘ of permit- 
Question V.—Could the system of seconding ting an officer so employed to retain a, lien on his regimental j 
be extended with advantage to all military sta!’ position, with all its ‘attendant “advantages, ‘is ‘intimately 
arRot eee ioe connected with any scheme of regimental promotion in the 
Indian army; and must be adopted as a component part of the plan. The advantages of such a/ 
system are, that the field for the selection for these appointments is widened; ‘all difficulty as to — 
the‘disposal of an ‘officer at the termination of his period of staff service is avoided ; the connexion — 
between the staff and regiments is preserved’; and the opportunities of more varied experience, | 
gained by service onthe staff, is afforded to a larger proportion of officers. An officer so detached i 
should be required, during his absence, to continue his subscriptions to the mess and band funds’ 
of his regiment, and thus afford those institutions an assistance greatly needed in Native corps. 
29, On the general adoption of a system such as that referred to above, the tenure of st: 
employment should be reduced ‘from five to three years, for all staff appointments under t 
Commander-in-Chief, except the command of divisions and brigades, the heads and deputies 
the Adjutant-General’s and Quartermaster-General’s departments, and personal staff. The rule 
in force in the British army, that, after the completion of a 
tour of staff service, an officer must rejoin his regiment,and do 
duty with it for two, years, before, being again similarly.employed, should be made applicable to all” 
regimental officers of the Indian:army hereafter to be employed on the staff. Regimental’ officers” 
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| who remain on the staff longer than three years should forfeit their claim to retain a lien on their 
| regimental -positions. j ' ! 

_ 80. The present tenure of staff employment in the Adjutant-General’s and Quartermaster- 
General’s departments, of five years, is too long a period to be absent from regimental duty 
| with a Native regiment, both as regards the peculiarities of the Native soldiers and the claim 
which will have grown up of the officiating officer who would ‘be displaced on the return of the 
officer from the staff. Five years form a very considerable period of regimental life, at the time 
when an officer would be selected for staff duty, and there is arisk of his returning less cordially 
| to regimental duty than after a shorter absence, and also a greater probability that he may have 
| risen to a higher grade for which his training will have been so long interrupted. / 

| $1. The objections made to this reduction of the term of office are:that it does not allow time 
| to train officers in their duties, and retain them for a sufficiently long period of their service to 
| repay their departments for the labour of teaching them ; in fact, that an officer will only have 
| become thoroughly efficient in his duties when the time for relinquishing them to an inexperienced 
| man will be near at hand ; and secondly, that the short period of his tenure of office will not 
|| reimburse an officer for the extra expenses of uniform and chargers that he will incur. 

| | 32. To the first objection it may be replied that the military education that young officers are 
|| now obliged to undergo—secured by the garrison classes, and the provisions of G. O, 275 of\ 1873 
| must ensure a greater proficiency than was formerly exacted from officers on entering the army 
| departments. ‘They officer after his garrison course is perfectly able to take up the professional 
| duties of the junior branches of the Quartermaster-General’s department, and has only to learn 
| the ordinary routine, which is acquired by an intelligent officer in a very short time, and often has 
| to be performed by regimental officers temporarily employed in the absence. of officers of the 
| Adjutant-General’s or Quartermaster-General’s departments. It is not too much to say that there 
| is hardly a regiment of cavalry or infantry of the British or Indian services in this: Presidency, 
|from which three or four officers.could not be selected who would be able to make a fair survey or 
| reconnaissance of a line of country off hand. situa . 

| 33. In reply to the second objection, it may be said, that it applies to England and not to India. / 
| The brigade majors who are permitted to retain their appointments are excused from any change 
| of uniform except “ parade undress ” and mess.dress... ‘Chey are allowed to wear the uniform of 
| their regiments when full dress is required. ‘The staff salary drawn’in India, during three years, 
| by the Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General, is Rs. 14,400 ; by the Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
| General, Rs. 18,000; by the Assistant Quartermaster-General, Rs. 18,000; and by the Assistant 
| Adjutant-General, Rs. 18,000, clear of all deductions, and in addition to their Staff Corps pay ; or 
| in the case of Deputy Assistant Quartermasters-General, supposing them to be squadron or wing 
officers, Rs. 6,840 and Rs. 6,720 respectively, m addition to what they would have received with 
| their regiments. As every officer in India keeps some kind of horse, and all officers in the Native 
| mfantry are mounted, the expense of chargers, in their case, is not entirely additional. Cavalry 
officers go to their appointments provided with chargers. 

| | 84. The limit of three years’ absence with retention of appointment, which has been fixed: for 
| absence on furlough, appears, in the interest of the army and regiments, the best for military staff 


appointments. 

|. .85..The Commander-in-Chief does not consider it necessary to recommend any changes in the 
(Pfensstabn CLURbard Saly" chbhiwo'be tind ta rules under which officers employed in the civil departments 
| thepresent rulesas to the promotionin military. of the. army and in civil and political employ attain 
| rank of officers employed in the civil depart- . 

| ments of the army or in civil and political ap- promotion. ‘ ? f ) 25 

Po ents Ell Wy aed dd os in tay 36. As representatives of the Commissariat, Pay, and Survey 
| in which the Commissariat and Army Pay De- departments must always accompany an army in the field; it 
esainee agen . seems most desirable that these departments should preserve 
| im-peace the military element of organization which. is: best suited for:-war, and be ‘composed of 
| officers accustomed to military:control, and subject to military law, rather than of civilians:on 
| whom. it is necessary to confer relative military rank to secure to-them that respect and» position 
which is indispensable in carrying on their duties. in correspondence with the various military 
| departments, . No change therefore is advocated in the method by which the Commissarait; Pay, 
and Survey departments are now officered. . 

37. This question is one that elicits very strong and very opposite opinions. The Commander- 
| Question Vis the present complement of” 18>Chief is not prepared to recommend any increase to the 
| British officers sufficient for Native regiments number of British officers now sanctioned for the: Native 
| pea nr regiments: It is essential that al] direct interference with 
| Native officers in the command of their troops and companies should, as far as possible, be avoided, 
and the result of increasing the British officers beyond the number which is absolutely necessary 
vin peace and war, would be to reduce Native officers.to the position they held in the old Native 
army. > f gBEN . . 

te 38. Officers who have served with success with regiments on what is called the old irregular 
|| system—that is, having three officers, “a commandant, a second in command, and an adjutant” 
| —are often still strongly in favour of this organization, in preference to any increase in the 
number of British: officers:- They. have full reliance on the ability of their Native officers ; they 
have been obliged to trust much to them, to rely on their courage and address on detached duty, . 
_ to:consult. them on all regimental matters relating to the imternal economy, the feelings of the 
| men, and the general welfare of the regiment. At stated periods the Kuropean and Native officers 
' haye a meeting, called a durbar, at which all regimental:matters are settled. Attendance at these 
| meetings is greatly pa by the Native officers, who:have free access to the commanding officer. 
| The management of the regimental funds is entrusted to the native oflficers,:under the supervision 
of one; of the British officers, and the general control. of the commandant.)\In'a regiment where 
_ there is,a proper ;understanding between the European ‘and Native officers, no measure of. im- 
| portance to the regiment is undertaken, without first communicating it to the Native officers . 
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- 39, In addition to this confidential treatment, the pay of the Native officers of the irregul, 
cavalry was greater than that of the infantry. Men of better condition than that of the in 
soldier were willing to enter the ranks of the irregular cavalry, where they were able to ke 
servant to groom their horses and clean their accoutrements ; if possessed of some means 
were allowed to have bargheers ; that is, they supplied horses, and found riders for them, 
were sometimes dependants, sometimes relations. The pay of the complete soldier was div 
in recognised proportions between the owner and the rider of the horse. ‘This arrangement hi 
its advantages in the early days of our Native cavalry, but the disadvantages proved so much 
greater, that it has been almost entirely abandoned. — f j q 
40. Men of the better classes, who would accept employment in the irregular cavalry, be 
not enter the regular cavalry, because of the more rigid discipline, and the stable duties which — 
the regular soldier was bound to perform. y , a 
41, The regular Native cavalry had the full complement of officers ; the men were, in many 
instances, the very same material that formed a large portion of the irregular cavalry, though 
they were not of the best class which entered the irregular regiments. But whether the imita- 
tion of European discipline and regimental economy did not suit them, or whether the pure 
seniority system, and the retention of the Native officers in the real position of non-commissioned - 
officers, instead of the more trusted and distinguished position of the officers of irregular cavalry, 
caused the inferiority, his Excellency thinks there is no one who knew both who would not 
admit the superior utility of the irregular cavalry, although there were, occasionally, brilliant” 
exceptions where the regulars behaved most gallantly, such as at Sitabuldi. a ae 
42, When there were but a few regiments of irregular cavalry, the supply of well-to-do men 
was sufficient to fill vacancies, but as the number of ‘regiments was largely increased, many mer 
were admitted who would not originally have been received, and the material assimilated more 
nearly to that of the regular corps. The quality of the later-raised irregular cavalry no longe: 
continued so good as it was in the original regiments ; both men and horses had deteriorated 
previous to the mutiny. “4 
43, The services performed by the irregular corps show that the Native officer was capable of 
giving a brilliant example to his men, and inspiring them with confidence in his leading. The 
records of the Sindh horse contain examples of heroic gallantry, and endurance of Native troops” 
and detachment leaders, which would have done honour to any European. It would be most 
unjust to assert that instances of heroism were not to be found in the regular regiments ; but, as” 
a rule, they were not displayed in the manner that distinguished the irregular service. _ % 
44, In the regular service promotion by seniority was rigidly maintained, and was regarded, 
both by officers and men, as a right. The Native officer had no authority, and but little influence, 
except when it was of a religious nature, a power tempting to favouritism in a regiment of mixed 
races. He was superseded, in even the details of the command of his company, not only by the” 
youngest cornet ensign who had all his drill to learn, but by the~serjeant-major. He was t 


_ old, when promoted, to acquire habits of command, even-had his position given him the oppor- 
tunity. How could such training bring forward men fit to command companies? ‘The only 


wonder is, that there were exceptions to the general condition of inefficiency. a 

45, Although the old regular army had, nominally, a complement of 24 British officers, so” 
many were permitted to be absent on miscellaneous staff duty, in addition to the absentees on 
leave or furlough, that the first battles of the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns were fought by the 
Native infantry with an average of from 14 to 15 officers per regiment, and this number was 
raised only to 17 by the subsequent rejoining of the absentees. ‘The average present at the 
opening of these campaigns in the regular cavalry was 12°165, raised to 14°165by the return of 
absentees. The irregular troops never had more than three officers. The regular regiments 
had many comforts, good messes, and bands; there was a considerable regimental society, 
and easy duty. In the regiments in which there were many absentees, two or even sometimes 
three companies of infantry fell to the charge of one officer, and he received the command 
allowance of all of them. Fick " 

46. It is very natural that officers accustomed to such a system should bitterly regret a change’ 
to a much smaller society, in which the maintenance of a good mess requires some effort and 
self-denial on the part of all, but especially the seniors, to a heavier but wholesome amount of 
duty ; and, too often, the absence of a band, the great comfort of which in‘war or sickness, and 
its value in the social relations of regiments are felt by all, especially at single corps stations, 
There is, also, in the present organization, the pressure exercised to ensure industry and attention 
to duty as the price of promotion, which must'be very unwelcome to those who would prefer the 
system in which nothing could arrest the promotion of an officer while he continued a member of 
the service, whatever his conduct might be. 

47. Officers trained in the old regular system can seldom have felt the valuable support of strong 
Native officers accustomed to responsibility and confident in their positions, and not a few ho 
disbelieve in the possibility of making such aids out of their Native officers. Yet the material 
which under the one system’ has risen to the high position held by the Native officers in the 
Guides, the Sind Horse, the Punjab Frontier Force, and the old Irregular Cavalry, is in many 
instances the very same which in the other grew into the respectable but inefficient Native officer 
of the regular amy. The 2nd Bengal Light Cavalry was disbanded for disgracefully abandoning 
its officers at Purwandurrah, in Affghanistan, yet nine or ten of that very regiment, taken into rr 
Frontier Force, have rendered very gallant service, and it is stated that most if not all of them 
have risen to the highest grades, or have died in action. Many men of the Hindustani r 
originally in our regular army, have become highly distinguished under other circum 
calculated to bring them forward. 

48. The present organization was devised, firstly, to counteract in some degree the temptation 

Question VI—Is the present complement of 0 leave regimental duty for other employment, by equalizing 
British officers sufficient for Native regiments the military allowances with those obtainable in the early 
saabceurcns c's! oe stages of civil or quasi-military employ. Secondly, to provide 
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for each British officer a sufficient and positive duty which would involve direct responsibility, and 
would ensure his attention, or bring his inefficiency to notice. Thirdly, to leave room for the 
Native officer to have such distinct authority and responsibility as would place him under the same 
pressure with the British officer to perform his duty efficiently. Lastly, because on the ground of 
economy the increase in the pay of the officers rendered a diminution of their number necessary. 
Its intention was that the promotion of British officers should depend on efficiency, while that of 
the native officers and non-commissioned officers should be made by selection, and not be bound 
by any claim of seniority. 

49. That this system has answered better than the old one may be fairly asserted,—firstly, on 
the ground of the greater efficiency which may be claimed for the regiments under the present, 
over those under the old organization. Secondly, from the achievements of these regiments in the 
field. And thirdly, from their obedience. 

50. ‘There could be no question now of any regiment refusing to perform pioneer or sapper 
work when necessary, not merely in sieges, but at any time in the field; or going on foreign 
service when required. This could not have been said of the old regular Bengal regiments. 
Instances of their refusing to work in the field, and objecting to proceed on foreign service, are 
matters of history. 

51. The present organization holds an intermediate position between the extreme views of the 
advocates of the pure irregular system, and of those who would restore the old regular army. The 
system has not attained the perfection of which it is believed to be capable, because the course of 
its original design has been interrupted by several unfavourable circumstances, and because the 
growth and maturity of a radically new system in a large army must be a work of time. Some of 
the original rules, intended to secure a due flow of promotion, threw officers out of their regi- 
mental places; other officers became unemployed owing to the reduction of their regiments, or 
the termination of their tour of staff employment. 

52. ‘The removal of officers for miscellaneous staff employment, and their return to military 
duty, increased the number whom, under the orders of the Government of India, it was incumbent 
on the Commander-in-Chief to replace in regimental duty wherever vacancies could be found. 
Thus, while under this necessity for interpolating officers, there was no security for any regular 
promotion in regiments, the Sepoys were placed in the condition that has always been held to be 
most unfavourable for securing their attachment and fidelity, that of a constant change of officers.* 

53. One commanding officer represented that his regiment, with a complement of seven, had 
had 75 officers in it in 10 years ; another, that 50 officers had been in his regiment in the same 
period. This gave rise to a very unsettled feeling among the officers. Many officers, as their 
rank rendered them eligible to fill a higher grade than that which they were holding, looked 
round to every regiment to find some vacant appointments for which they could apply, and con- 
sidered it a grievance that they were not selected for them, notwithstanding the claims of those 
who had long continued in uninterrupted service in their own regiments. 

54, In addition to these disadvantages, some of the officers, who had been brought up in the 
regular regiments, and whose ideas had not been altered by serving in the irregular, or in the 
newly-formed corps, still adhered to promotion, in the Native commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned grades, by rigid seniority. In many cases the service and good conduct of Native com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers, rendered it very hard to pass them over, and dis- 
appoint hopes which had legitimately grown up in the old service. The system of raising the 
Native officers to their proper positions, as commanders of troops and companies, could only come 
into full operation gradualiy in those regiments where there were many old and deserving 
Native officers who had never been taught to exercise any authority or responsibility. 

55. Notwithstanding these obstacles a very great advance has been made in the right direction. 
Experience has led to the alteration of many rules which acted injuriously on the regimental 
system, and threw comparatively young officers out of the corps to which they had belonged and 
become attached. 

56. The spirit of the new organization has been cordially adopted in the frontier force, in the 
regiments raised on the foundations of irregular corps, and in the majority of the regiments raised 
since the mutiny. 

57. The superior position given to the Native officers, and the efficiency required of them in drill 
and discipline, have developed and improved their capacity. No impartial observer, who knows 
what the old army was, and what the present one is, can hesitate for a moment. to pronounce the 
regiments of the present day greatly superior to those of the old army; better drilled and disci- 
plined, more obedient, less fettered by assumptions of religious restraint, more moveable, and 
more ready for every service. The annexed abstracts of the opinions of inspecting general officers, 
both of the British and Indian service, for the last three years, will testify to the present high state 
of the discipline and efficiency of regiments, and to the remarkable degree of professional 
knowledge and zeal displayed by the officers in their regimental duties. 

58. The results in war of the two systems may safely be compared ; the one which obtained 
from the commencement of our Native army in India up to 1796; from the annexation of the 
Punjab and Sind as regards ‘the frontier and special Sikh corps ; and from the mutiny to the 
present time as regards the rest of the army, in which the smaller number of British officers has 
rendered it necessary to trust to the Native officers, and to place them in command of troops or 
companies; and the system prevailing between 1796 and 1857, in which the full complement of 
British officers was nominally present, and the Native officers were the production of strict seniority 
and want of responsible employment. 


* Tn addition to such officers as it was possible to restore to regimentai duty, there were a considerable number for whom, 
owing to their age, rank, or long absence from military or regimental duty, or other cause, it was impossible to find 
employment. 

Their claims to the favourable consideration of the Government of India were represented in Lord Napier of Magdala’s 
Mizute, dated 26th October 1871. 
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. them, even with the smaller number of British officers who have always been with them, and who 
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59. The establishments of regiments in 1757 consisted of three European officers to 890 Nati 
of all ranks. From 1757 to 1796 the complement never exceeded five European officers with ! 
men. The present complement is seven officers to 712 Natives of all ranks, or about one officer to — 
every 100 men, which is not very far short of the average number that went into the Sutlej and ; 
Punjab campaigns in 1845 and 1848, or one officer to every 80 men. waHeaToe : e. 

60. The army during its first period of existence, previous to 1796, distinguished itself at 
Plassey, Buxar, Kotah, and the campaigns in Guzerat, the Carnatic, and Mysore, and especially ao 
so at the defeat of the Dutch near Chinsurah ; the escalade of the almost inaccessible fortress of 
Gwalior by Popham, an achievement second only to the escalade of the Castle of Badajos; the 
defeat of Mahadjee Sindia by Camac, and the expeditions of General Goddard and Colonel Pearse 
to the west of India, with Native troops alone. In later times the 1st Bombay Grenadiers, at 
Corrygaum, when the Peshwa’s army was driven off, had but four British officers. The Khelat-i- 
gilzee regiment had but three officers in Affghanistan. A regiment of Sind Horse under 
Malcolm, with one other officer, defeated the Affghans at the battle of Guzerat, in the only charge 
made on that day. 

61. Since the annexation of Sind and the Punjab, the numerous actions of the Sind Horse, the 
Punjab Frontier Force ; the conduct of regiments under the new organization at Umbeyla, where — 
Brownlow’s corps, then the 8th Punjab Native Infantry, held the “Craig piquet” during the ~ 
greater part of a night of fierce assault, their relieving force consisting partly of Europeans, being 
subsequently driven out; the conduct of the Native troops in the storming of Bala and 
Chamoorchi ; the behaviour of the Sirmoor battalion and the Guides at Sobraon and Delhi: these — 
and many other instances which might be cited, prove conclusively that at least these battalions 
have shown no inferiority to the old regular Native army, either in peace or war. ; 

62. No one can undervalue the presence of European officers in times of difficulty, but the 
question is, whether the whole machine of a Native regiment will not work better in action, if ib 
has the springs and life within it of a large number of Native officers accustomed to exercise the 
authority and influence over their countrymen, which their real rank and position would give — 


have trained them, than they would with Native officers without habits of command or influence, 
and with a larger proportion of British officers, some of whom would have come from civil 
pursuits at the last moment, and would be strangers at least to the younger part of the 
regiment. 

63. The question was asked, and answered, 58 years ago by Captain Williams, who had written 
the history of the early Bengal regiments, and was acquainted with the army before and after 
1796. In 1817 he wrote—‘ it may be further observed that in times past the Native commis- 
“ sioned officers, especially the subadars at the head of companies, possessed more authority and 
influence than they now do with their respective companies, in proportion as they were more 
“ employed instead of European officers.” “This consequence has further resulted from the 
“ change in the interior economy of the corps, by which the more immediate interference in the 
“ control and management of the companies is vested in the-hands of the European officers by 
“ whom they are now commanded and paid. The routine duties of the pay and orderly havildars 
* of companies have necessarily absorbed, in a material degree, the constant intercourse between 
“ the companies and the officers commanding them, of which the subadars and the Native 
“ adjutant were formerly tlie links of communication with the officer commanding the battalion; 
“ and herein perhaps has arisen a degree of apathy and indifference on the part of the Native 
“* officers, especially those who have attained the highest rank, which may more or less pervade 
the whole machine by the baneful influence of example.” 

64. The advantages of maintaining throughout all the regiments of an army, one organization 
) his and one system, render it most desirable that the number of 
of British bi ass) UAL he he daicie an Bal officers with each corps should be identical, so that the 
regiments, or would it be convenient to have possibility of any want of unison and harmony between the 
In time of war, how would the wants of regi: component parts of the same body may be avoided. 
ane aeOTH tose in Sie Here Pe eappuen t 65. The Native armies under the Commanders-in-Chief, . 
together with the Punjab frontier, Hyderabad, Central India, and Rajpootana corps, form a force 
of the line, exclusive of the sappers and miners, of 43 regiments of cavalry, with 280 officers; and — 
144 regiments of infantry, with 965 officers ; giving a total of 1,245 officers as the establishment for 
the line regiments. The reserve to meet casualties consists of the following:—The probationers for 
the Staff Corps in excess of the regimental establishments, being officers appointed to fill the 
vacancies of absentees on leave, at, say one for every battalion excluding local corps, 135. The 
officers in miscellaneous civil employ under the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 360. Officers unem- 
ployed and fit for employment, 25. These several reserves make up a total of 520 officers as a 
reserve for 1,245 ; or supposing from one cause or another one-fourth of the reserve not to be 
available, there would still remain 390 officers, or more than 25 per cent., or more than two 
additional officers for every regiment of the three Presidencies. But the whole of the army would 
not be in the field at once ; a portion must be available for holding the country, and this portion 
would (not require the full complement of officers: each regiment having seven officers they | 
could easily spare two or three officers on emergency. If we assume that one-third of the 
army, or 62 regiments, must remain in reserve, the reserve regiments could contribute at least 
two or possibly three officers per regiment, which would furnish a mean number of 145 officers to 
reinforce the regiments in the field. ‘Thus, over 545 officers would be avaialble to reinforce the 
regiments in the field, and to provide for field establishments and an expansion of the army. . 

66. It may be said that by taking away the officers in civii employ the civil administration 
would be paralysed ; but in every service there are assistants who would. on emergency supply 
the places of their superiors, and it will be observed that all officers above the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel have been entirely excluded from this calculation. All officers in miscellaneous staff 
employ under the'old system would have been held liable to join their regiments on service and 
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therefore must be counted in the comparison of the two systems of the army. The valuable 
memorandum by Major-General Sir H. Norman, dated 18th September 1869, shows that in the 
worst campaigns that we have had during the last 60 vears, the loss in officers has not exceeded 
an average of one and a half per regiment— 

« Can we want more reserve than that detailed above? I think not, for what haye been our 
casualties in former wars? 

“In the battle of Moodkee, with the Body Guard, two light cavalry regiments, one of 
irregular cavalry, and eight regular Native infantry regiments, three officers were killed, one 
dangerously and four severely wounded. 

* At Ferozeshah, with the Body Guard, three regiments of regular cavalry, two of irregular, 
and fourteen regiments of Native infantry, six officers were killed, and ten severely wounded. 

“ At Alliwall, with the Body Guard, three regiments of regular cavalry, two of irregular, five 
regular regiments of Native infantry and two Goorkha regiments, three officers were severely and 
one dangerously wounded, and one killed. 

“ And at Sobraon with the Body-Guard, three regiments of regular cavalry, two and a half of 
irregular cavalry, ten regiments of regular infantry, and two Goorkha battalions, there were two 
officers killed, and twelve severely wounded. 

“ Thus there were in the. whole Sutledge campaign—one of the most bloody and hard-fought 
campaigns of the present century in India—twelve officers of Native troops killed, two dangerously 
and 29 severely wounded, or 40 put really hors de combat ; but as this includes the loss in every 
corps, and, as is always the case, few regiments were in all the actions, and some were never engaged 
at all, and were only coming up in reserve, this represents the loss of European officers in the whole 
Native army of the Sutledge, or in the Body Guard, seven regiments regular cavalry, five and 
half regiments of irregular cavalry, 26 regiments of regular infantry, and two Goorkha battalions, 
very little over one officer per regiment. 

“ In the Punjab campaign under Lord Gough, that is at Ramnuggur, Sadoolapore, Chillan- 
wallah, and Goojerat, a total force engaged or immediate reserve amounting in all to four regiments 


/of regular cavalry, four of irregular cavalry, and 17 regiments of regular Native infantry had 


six officers killed and 30 severely wounded, or about one and a half officers per regiment. 

“ In those campaigns it is to be recollected that the officers were more numerous, as compared 
to men than they now would be, but as it may be alleged that officers would now have to expose 
themselves more, being ali mounted,* I will not press this argument, but I will maintain that if 
we had an arduous campaign with the unprecedented number of 50 Native regiments engaged in 
it, it would be very remarkable if our casualties, even with sickness added, ever reached the figure 
of a hundred; but if the casualties reached that figure, or twice that figure, or thrice that figure, 
we should be’able to supply the drain. If it got beyond that 1 doubt there being many men left 
for whom officers would be needed. ¥ 1 

“ The Mutiny is often urged as an instance of the danger of having few officers with regiments. 
The Mutiny it is true broke down the old system. If a regiment mutinied, it was rather an 
advantage than otherwise to have few officers murdered, but the regiments that were most 
actively and devotedly loyal were, with perhaps one exception, such as had originally only 
three or four officers, as the Sirmoor battalion, Ferozepore regiment, Guides, 1st Punjab 
Infantry, &e. 

*¢ In these corps, however, the casualties are said to have been so heavy that the unsoundness 
of a system of: few officers was apparent. What is the truth? Doubtless, where but one or two 
Native regiments were present in one large army and very freely used, the casualties were great; 
but, after all, throughout the siege of Delhi, a force of corps or detachments of Native troops 
equal to nine and.a half regiments, all of whom were at the crowning event of the capture, had 11 
officers killed and 14 severely and dangerously wounded, or something like two and half. per 
regiment—a very uncommon proportion ; but we do not often see fighting like this in India, and 
it was a loss we should find no difficulty in replacing with so few regiments engaged. With more 
regiments, probably opposition would have been less and shorter. 

“« Again, Umbeylah is instanced as a case where the new organization was tried and failed. 
This is simply not the fact. A reference to facts will show that the new organization was only © 
ordered by Government in October 1863, actually after the assembly of the Umbeylah force. 
The Native corps that went to Umbeylah, therefore, were still on the old irregular system with 
perhaps one or two extra subalterns attached. The system of having wings and squadrons 
commanded by responsible European officers had been in no way brought into play. 

_“ JT would observe, however, that Umbeylah was a very severely contested campaign, and that 
we did what is always likely to lead to trouble, if not disaster, on the north-western frontier, 
advanced into the hills and remained there, inviting the attack of warlike tribes. 

“ But notwithstanding all this, what were the casualties in the Native troops, which, | may 
observe were very prominently put forward, and which constituted the large majority of the force. 
In the Guide cavalry and 11th Bengal cavalry which were up during the first few days, and at 
the last advance no European officer was killed or severely wounded. In the Native infantry, of 
which seven regiments went up at first, two immediately followed, and three were added before 
the final operations took place, our losses were five officers killed, one dangerously and six 
severely wounded, 12 in all, or an average of one per regiment. Was this a loss that it would 
have been difficult to suppiy ?” 

We may therefore feel secure in possessing an ample reserve, and as the whole number of 
officers therein treated of amounts to 1,765 out of a total of 2,608 on the strength of the army, as 
shown in the returns of the three Presidencies in the Army Lists, dated 1st July 1875, it is clear 


*Norp.—The orders now require all officers to dismount on coming within the zone of effective musketry fire. 
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that there is a further number of 843, of which no account has been taken and which includes” 
officers employed in the Army Staff departments. 


67. Although many officers of experience advocate the formation of the whole army into 


Question VIL—Is any alteration in the or- purely class regiments, the Commander-in-Chief is satistied 
ganization of Native 1am sapormcn ty that the opinion arrived at in 1864, by the able and dis- 
the British officers? tinguished officers who then most carefully considered this 
question, was correct, and that the proportions then recommended, of class regiments, class 
company regiments, and regiments in which all races are mixed without any classification, are on 
the whole the most expedient. In Appendix M. will be found a précis of the correspondence 
which took place with Government on the subject of the re-organization of the present Native 
army. 

68. It may readily be allowed that a greater esprit de corps is developed in a class regiment 
than in one composed of various nationalities, as is happily illustrated in the Goorkha battalions, 
and in the Muzbi and Sikh regiments; but it can by no means be asserted that those corps have 
surpassed on service some of the class company regiments, such as the Guides and Ist Punjab 
Infantry, and, 12th, 19th, and 20th regiments of the Native army. On the other hand, the 
mixture of races in regiments relieves the State from the anxiety which might result from the 
knowledge that an essentially class corps was at some distance from other regiments and exposed 
to the temptation of fraternising with its own countrymen, among whom in the course of duty 
it might be stationed. 

69. If, however, any alteration from the division of a regiment into companies, consisting of 
and not exceeding about 100 men, as now existing in the British army, is suggested, no such 
alteration is recommended. ‘The company unit has been found most convenient in all ages since 
disciplined armies have been formed, and it would be certainly wiser to follow and not to go in 
advance of her Majesty’s British army in so radical a change. Any formation, such as linking of 


companies, may be adopted in the course of drill and field exercises, for tactical convenience, but 


any thing which would diminish the flexibility of regiments would not be so convenient, under all 
circumstances, as the present formation. . 

70. If the question refers to plans of forming regiments of two or more battalions, and of 
localising one of the battalions, or the whole regiment, within certain territorial limits, such an 
organization is not recommended. ‘The reason for which it has been advocated is, to form a 
sufficient cadre of officers to equalise regimental promotion. The regular gradation of rank im 
the Staff Corps equalises substantive promotion ; the promotion from one battalion of a regiment 
to another would be in reality the same as the promotion from one distinct regiment to another, 
and would inyolve the evil of frequent changes of officers in battalions, which is condemned by 
all experience of the Native army, and would be nearly, if not quite, as injurious if the battalions 
belonged to one regiment or were independent of each other. The duty required of the Native 
army and the extent of. country over which it is spread, would prevent the several battalions of a 
regiment ever being much together, even were such desirable ; but it would be contrary to our 
policy to promote an union of feeling and a common interest in so large a body as three regiments, 
because disaffection, which is the greatest evil we have to guard against, in any one portion 
would be certain to pervade the whole. i 

71. Neither would it be convenient to localise any considerable portion of the Native army. 
In case of any local religious or political excitement in the population of their district, they would 
be hable to share in er sympathise with it, or, what would be the next evil, the local authorities 
would be apprehensive of such a result. Localisation means more or less of deterioration or loss 
of mobility. Local corps soon get impatient if detained long from their head-quarters. 

72. Goorkha regiments are localised on account of climate, but they require to be brought 
from their stations to be brigaded with other troops. There are political as well as sanitary 
advantages in their isolation; they are foreigners in the districts in which they are placed, and in 
which there is no population liable to excitement or with which they would fraternise. 

73. The supervision of British officers under the present organization is as complete as is 

Question VII.—Is any alteration in the or- necessary. Each infantry regiment has its commanding 
sae iM onsure more eliicient superriecs by Officer, and an adjutant, and a quartermaster to assist him in 
the British officers ? directing the maneuvres of the regiment in action, or on 


parade, and for conducting its general administrative duties. Each wing has its commandant — 


under the name of wing officer, who holds a position resembling that of the major of a British 
regiment, but with much more direct reponsibility for the supervision of the officers commanding 
companies than is usually vested in the major of a British regiment. 

74. The wing officer has to exercise a general supervision over the Native officers commanding 
companies, carrying out the duties of discipline and instruction through them; seeing that they 


do their duty properly, but not taking it out of their hands, or in any way failing to uphold their 


position and authority over their companies. 

75. In the Native cavalry the commanding officer has an adjutant to assist him, and one of the 
squadron subalterns does the duty of quartermaster. The squadron officer, holding a similar 
position to the French chef d’escadron, commands his squadron in the same way as the wing officer 
in the infantry, maintaining the authority of the Native commanders of troops while carrying out 
the duty through them. ‘The squadron and wing subalterns are employed under the orders of the 
commanding officer in general duties, such as musketry, &c., or in assisting the squadron and wing 
officers. ‘They are thoroughly taught the elementary part of their duty previous to joining 
Native corps, and therefore have only to learn the higher duties fitting them+to fill any vacancies 
in the superior grades. 

76. Considering the nature of the Native army; that we have to retain the executive control of 
a regiment, and yet to afford some room for the Native soldier to aspire to a higher and more 


respectable position, and to hold out some reward for the more loyal, brave, and intelligent, 
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jsomething to satisfy their amow- propre, which is so strong, and, properly used, so valuable an 
jelement in their character—considering these points, it does not appear that we can better meet 
jthe peculiar demand of the present day by any change of organization. 

| 177. \n close connexion with the points discussed in the earlier paragraphs of this letter is the 
|yuestion of the advisability or otherwise of retaining the Staff Corps organization, as the medium 
for carrying on the army promotion of the officers of the Indian army. Various objections have 
been urged against the system of promotion inaugurated by those who devised the Staff Corps 

/but, after careful consideration, the Commander-in-Chief desires to express his opinion that when 
\the difficulties caused by the undue proportion of senior officers, and by the existence of two other 
distinct lines of promotion, .e.,in the local forces and the general list, have passed away, the 
Staff Corps organization will be found especially adapted to the peculiar requirements of Indian 
service. 

78. The Staff Corps, in what may be termed its civil list, provides a reserve, such as the 
|Government of India could not afford to maintain under other circumstances, of officers whose 
services could, on any great emergency, be made available with troops in the manner suggested 
in paragraph 22 of this letter. ‘This is a matter of paramount importance and fully compensates 
janything tuat has been urged against the Staff Corps. The superabundance of superior 
officers is doubtless inconvenient and expensive, but this is a defect which is due to the peculiar 
circumstances under which the Staff Corps was formed, and not to any unsoundness inherent in 
the system. The rate of promotion in the Staff Corps is not excessive, and maintains a fair 
equality of advancement among all officers and in all grades, in a manner which could hardly be 
ensured by any system of regimental seniority. 

79. The Staff Corps furnishes, exclusive of 252 officers in army departments, a reserve of 
823 officers. 

| 80. This reserve may be favourably compared to the half-pay list of the English army, which 
iconsists of 1,050 officers to a strength of 8,398 officers to all arms. 

81. The English reserve is not necessarily employed. The half-pay officers as a rule do no 
duty for the State, though they may occupy themselves in civil pursuits; but the reserve officers 
of the Staff Corps are all actively‘employed for the State, on duties calculated to render them 
useful in many situations in war ; while the younger portion, having been thoroughly instructed in 
their military elementary duty before entering miscellaneous staff employment, will after a period 
of training be able to return to the line when required, in the manner proposed in paragraphs 
(65-66. 

| 82. The confidential reports of general officers in command of divisions and districts bear 
ae . testimony to the general efficiency of the Native officers; to 
| Question VIII—Are the present Native off- their ability to command their troops and companies ; and 
bers competent to command their troops and the manner in which they perform their duties when on 


ompanies on all occasions, and is any improve- ; 
ment taking place in the men who are coming detached employment, and removed from the immediate 


made? mavancement fo the commission’ control of their British officers, supports this opinion 
| thoroughly. 

83. The Commander-in-Chief has seen the whole of the Bengal army, a single regiment 
‘excepted; nearly every regiment of the Bombay army ; anda considerable portion of the army 
‘of Madras. Lord Napier of Magdala never lost an opportunity of testing the capacity of the 
Native officers, and, though there were of course exceptions, he found them generally well 
acquainted with their duties; many have shown their ability to manmuvre a battalion on 
parade; many are intimately acquainted with the field exercise book, and some have translated it 
into the vernacular. The Commander-in-Chief particularly noticed the.intelligence and compara- 
tively superior education of many Native commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the 
Bombay army. 
| 84. The Native officers of the Bengal army showed during the famine a very high standard of 
intelligence, administrative ability, and integrity, which won the regard and esteem of the most 
capable judges—the civil authorities under whom they were employed. 

_ 85. The records of very many regiments show that Native officers of all classes have proved 
‘themselves thoroughly capable of commanding in the field not only troops and companies, but 
detachments, with distinguished gallantry and success. 

| 86. There are degrees of efficiency among all soldiers, European as well as Native, according 
‘to their education, and the system under which they have been trained. It is reasonable to infer 
‘from the comparative efficiency of the Native soldier of every class under one set of circumstances, 
\that failures under other conditions are due, not to the quality of the material, but to a system 


| 


‘mechanical military instruction was imparted; or to the remains of that system still dwelling in 
regiments, which were converted to an organization under circumstances most unfavourable to its 
reception. If the European officers disbelieve the possibility of their soldiers ever making 
efficient officers, the necessary qualities will never be sought or encouraged in making the first 
promotions. 

_ 87. After the formation of the Staff Corps, in the Madras army there were from ten to twelve 
‘officers remaining in regiments when the new organization was carried into effect, reducing the 
‘number of officers to six, throwing five or six officers of each corps out of their regiments, and 
practically out of their military home. ‘There was no certainty for their future, and no prompt 
provision for the retirement of surplus officers. 

88. The Bombay army was similarly treated, but being smaijler and not having so many super- 
|numerary officers owing to reductions, the regiments had more elasticity under the change than 
‘either the Madras or the old Bengal corps; this may also have been partly due to the system of 
‘promotion by selection and to some degree of education. 

| 89. Such a complete revolution in an army could not fail to leave lasting traces. As long as 
officers remain whose views of the new organization are coloured by the circumstances above 
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‘which promoted by seniority instead of by selection, and in which nothing more than the most , 
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mentioned, its progress must be slower than it has been in a new field. There is nothing in 
military history of any of the Native armies of India to justify a belief that with fair oppo tw 
the Native soldier is not capable of becoming an efficient troop or company commander under 
careful selection, education, and training of his European officers. hercinanes 

90. Many of our most distinguished Native officers have been uneducated in school learning, 
they had personally or traditionally the best education—that of constant. practice in war. | 
have no longer that experience to draw upon to the same extent, and must substitute for it: 
education, suitable, but not beyond, the wants of the army ; and efficient training. It is wor 
of remark that the skirmishing style of fighting introduced by the weapons of the present day 
very similar to that which has been the practice of the Natives of India, and especially of the hi 
tribes, who are adepts in it. barre i 

91. While maintaining the capabilities of the Native soldier, it would be dangerous to 
that nothing more is wanting. The pay of the private soldier should be not only sufficient to 
him above actual distress, but to ensure the service being again made attractive to the be 
material of the class suited to the army. ; 

92. The attention to the practical military instruction of all ranks, which has been initia 
late years, should be steadily persevered in. ‘The officers of. the Indian army who have g 
experience of war in the campaigns of 1838, 1845-46, 1848-49, and 1857-58, are disappearin 
and the Native soldiers bred up in national or border warfare are year by year becoming mé 
scarce. ‘The new material of which the army is being composed requires, in the place of actu 
war, the constant practice which can only be given by the collection of large bodies of troops 
all arms for mancuvres, in a varied country, such as is seldom available near our cantonm 
by the training of the private soldiers in athletic bodily exercises, to replace their own dec 
system ; and by giving such education as the recently established schools can impart. 

93. More especially is it important that more thorough recognition should be accorded 
social position of Native officers, and that they should be entrusted with the responsibilities 
fairly belong to their rank as commanders of troops and companies. 

94. Native officers when proceeding on duty by railway should be permitted to travel first ar 
not second class, as is now the case; and a special position in durbars, and on State occa 
should be assigned to those Native officers on whom the title of Sirdar Bahadoor, or the de 
tions of “ British India” or the “ Order of Merit ” have been conferred. a 

95. The sources from which, and the method in which, the Native commissioned grades show 
be filled, are questions of vital importance to the welfare of the army. The Commander-in- 
is of opinion that when men suitable for the higher grades ean be found in the ranks of 
regiment they should receive promotion ; but that when the tone of the regiment requ 
elevation, or when the non-commissioned grades are unfit, the system of direct appointme 
Native gentlemen of birth and position should be resorted to. When such a course be 
necessary, the senior of each grade, who might otherwise haveexpected promotion, shou 
removed from the regiment on a pension, equal to the highest amount attaimable by leng 
service in the rank he then holds. By such compensation only can the hardship be mitiga 
which the introduction of strangers into the commissioned grades of a regiment inflicts on 
ranks. ‘These observations do not apply to regiments that are composed mainly of partic 
classes or tribes, such as the 15th Bengal Cavalry (the Mooltani Horse), where the Native offi 
are the hereditary chiefs of the men. , 

96. The general superiority apparent in the Native officers of the cavalry over those of 

ra infantry may in a great degree be attributed to 
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Ressaldar Jo clay Rs, 800 Ist class Subadar’ 2 Rs, 100 | Superior attractions held out by that service, in i 
fed Beaiifiiy! SBRiiniaBBanitC as i” 6, higher rates of pay and the superior position eo 
Ressaidar Ist 3, 150 Jemadar 5, 4 5, 85 sequent thereon. A comparison of these rates, w 
aa ane wcities * » ® are placed in juxtaposition in the margin, will 
Pieortig Maion) ipinash but little doubt on the subject, and support @ 
yD feng proposal which the Commander-in-Chief desires 
Hug Pind “eo make, that the pay of the Native infantry offi 
shall be fixed at the following rates :— 
1 Subadar major - - '- Rs, 200 
1 Subadar - - Prepared 2, 
6 Subadars : ore ar OU 
4 Jemadars - - AIS yk 2) 
ane a : Ee 


With such pay his Excellency believes that a very marked improvement would, in a very fel 
years, be seen in the stamp of men officering the Native‘infantry regiments. la 
97. The pensions now granted to Native officers present a very striking contrast to their pa 
while serving, especially in the Native cavalry, and the smallness of the allowance operates p 
judicially to the interests of the army, inasmuch as it encourages or even obliges the Nai 
officers to continue serving after they have ceased to be efficient, while it affords to the mass 
the people, from whom the recruits for the army must be drawn, the spectacle of an old a 
probably distinguished officer, who has served the British Government for a long term of y 
dismissed to his home on a pittance which barely enables him to exist. 
98. To remedy a state of affairs so hurtful to efficiency the Commander-in-Chief would propo: 
for the consideration of Government, the establishment of a fund from which each Native off 
would receive a bonus corresponding with the amounts subscribed by him during his servic 
Some such scheme as this it is believed the Native officers of the army would gratefully accept 
put should this proposal meet with approval, it would be advisable that all the details of the plai 
should be considered by a committee of Native officers, , » ia 
99. A project of this nature would require most careful elaboration, but at present it is sufficien 
to state that it seems that a deduction of 5 per cent. per annum from the pay of all Native officers 
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joupled with interest at 5 per cent. per annum on the whole sum from Government, would supply 

| fund sufficient to meet all the demands which could be made on it, and would give to each 

{ative officer on leaving the service a sum which, supplementing his pension, would secure hima 
ompetency for the remainder of his life. 

| 100, To establish and preserve the efficiency of a mercenary army, and to secure its loyalty, it 

} necessary, while maintaining the strictest discipline, to bind the individual members of it to the 
|yovernment they serve, by ties of self-interest and gratitude. The Commander-in-Chief being 

leeply impressed with the urgency and importance of the proposals contained in this letter, and 

Pihoss contained in letters No. 2,837B. of 16th November 1874, and No. 1,482B. of 30th June Appendix R. 
| 875, copies annexed, feels it his duty to recommend them earnestly to the favourable consideration 

\f the Government of India. 

| 101. In conclusion, Lord Napier of Magdala invites attention to the opinion of the late Duke Appendix Q 
|f Wellington on the danger to the British empire in India that would result from an amalga- 

jaation of the Native armies of the three Presidencies ; a danger which, his Excellency believes, 

\rould be as great were such an amalgamation attempted in the present day, as it would have 

een when the opinion of the highest military authority on Indian affairs was pronounced. 


a I have, &c. 
leat P. S. LumspEn, Major-General, 
| Adjutant-General in India. 


| List or ApPENDICEs, 


| : 

| The following documents are appended, in support or elucidation of the proposals or opinions 
jontained in the preceding pages :— 

| Appendia A. 

| Proposed rules for regulating the regimental promotion of the European officers of Native 
horps. 

. Appendia B. 

Return of cases of senior officers serving in regiments below their juniors in army rank. 


| as Appendices C. 

Contain the opinions of Sir Edward Paget, Sir Henry Fane, Sir Patrick Grant, Lord Sandhurst, 
and the present Commander-in-Chief, on the injury caused to regiments by the abstraction of 
tegimental officers for miscellaneous staff employment. 
| Also Sir Patrick Grant’s opinion that three European officers are sufficient for a Native corps. 


i 


| 


/ Appendix D. 


| Return of officers taken from regiments for army, civil, and miscellaneous appointments under 
ithe civil Governments; showing that 83 officers were taken from regiments under the Commander- 
in-Chief during the five years ending 31st December 1874. 


Appendia EH. 
Shows that 64 officers were returned to military duty under the Commander-in-Chief during the 
five years ending 31st December 1874. 
|  Appendia F. 


| Nominal roll of the officers returned to military duty ; from which it will be seen that 15 were 
remanded for inefficiency, three for misconduct, and the remainder because they resigned their 
appointments, in consequence of departmental supersession or other reasons. 


Appendia G. 


| Opinion of the Commander-in-Chief on the difficulty of finding regimental employment for 
‘unemployed officers, dated 18th August 1873. ; 


| Appendix H. 

' Memorandum dated 15th March 1870, containing Lord Sandhurst’s opinion against the locali- 
/zation of Native regiments ; an opinion that was justified by the state of the Assam regiments, 
which have now been mobilised within their own province. 


Appendia I. 


| L Captain Williams’ account, published in 1817, showing the effects of the organization, with ilies 
large complement of British officers (which obtained from 1796 to the Mutiny), in the deterioration 
‘of the Native army, and particularly of the Native officers. : 


Appendix J. 


| The description and distribution of the army in October 1826, showing a ratio of officers 
jactually present with regiments of one European officer to 165 men. 


Appendices K. and L. 


| Return of European officers present with Native regiments of Cavalry and Infantry in the 
|Sutlej and Punjab campaigns ; showing an average of one European officer to 80 men. 
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Appendia M. 


Précis of correspondence on the reorganization of the Bengal Native army. 


Appendix N. ; 
Return of probationers for the several Staff Corps from Ist January 1870 to 31st May 1875. | 


Appendix O. 


Return of officers now holding staff appointments, not having a lien on ant regiment, who will 


become unemployed on the ter mination of their tour of staff duty. 
f 


Appendia P. 


Statement showing the length of service of all the officers of every regiment of the armies of the 
three Presidencies ; showing, “from the great length of service of the commandants and seconds in 
command, the necessity for continuing the inducements to retire. i 


Appendix Q. 


The strong opinion of the late Duke of Wellington on the danger that would result to sit 
English empire in India from any amalgamation of the Native armies of tne three Presidencies. 


Appendia R. 
Letters to Government* regarding the pay, invaliding, anit 
* No. 2837B, dated 16th Novemher 1874. 
» 1482B, dated 30th June 1875. pension, &ec, of the Native ar ae 
Appendia 8. 


Opinions of general officers on the Native army,.as taken from confidential inspection reports 


in 1873-74-75. 
Appendix T. 


Notes on the Native army of Bengal, its present material and organization as compared with 
the past, by Brigadier-General Brownlow. 


Appendix U. 
Extract from a letter from Major-General Blake commanding at Burmah, dated 30th July 181g, 


regarding Madras army. 
Appendix V. 


Return of actions in which Native officers commanding Hats of Sind Horse have been 
engaged. 2 
Appendix W. 

Return showing birthplace, religion, and tribe or caste of officers Sind Horse brigade who have 
commanded detachments in independent actions. 


AppENDIXx A. 


ruts to regulate the RecrimenraLt Promotion of Orricers of the INpran Army, 


I. The establishments of regiments of Native cavalry and infantry shall be fixed as follows = 


CavaLry. 


I. Commandant. 
II. 2nd in Command and 1st Squadron Officer. 
IIT. 2nd Squadron Officer. 
TV. 3rd Squadron Officer. 
V. Squadron Subaltern. 
VI. do. do. 
VII. do. do. 


INFANTRY. 


I. Commandant. 
II. 2nd in Command. 
Ill. Wing Officer. - 


- TV. Subaltern. 
V. do. 
VE do. 
BVALES <3. 


44. Regimental position constitutes seniority in all regimental duties, but when employed with 
mixed forces officers rank according to their standing in “the army. 

II. An officer on attaining the rank of colonel in the Staff Corps shall vacate his regimental 
appointment unless reappointed thereto, for a further term of five years, by the Commander-in- 
Chief. 


Why 


IV. An officer of the local service shall vacate his regimental appointment on completing five 
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years’ service from the date of his attaining his substantive lieutenant-colonelcy, unless re- 


held 


Va 


appointed by the Commander-in-Chief for a further term of five years. All officers on attaining 
colonels’ allowances or the age of fifty-five years, must vacate regimental employment. 


V. On the occurrence of a vacancy in a r-gitaent created by the death, retirement on pension, 
or otherwise, or the relinquishment of regimental duty under the operation of Cl. Ill. and IV., 
the promotion in the several regimental positions shall be given to the senior officer of each lower 


grade, subject to the following exceptions :— 


1st.—If the officer standing next for promotion be pronounced unfit or undeserving, by reason 
of professional unfitness or misconduct. ‘The unfitness of an officer will, as a general 
rule, be determined by the reports of the regimental commanders and the inspecting 
general officers, with such further inquiry as the Commander-in-Chief may order. 


2nd.—Should vacancies occur, simultaneously or within a very brief period, in the command 
and second in command of a regiment, one of them may be filled by an officer of suitable 
rank from another regiment or appointment, or from the unemployed list ; or may be 
given to the senior officer of the next grade if he have special qualifications, or claims 
from length of service, or from gallantry in the field. 


8rd.——If there are officers who, from previous service with a regiment, have strong claims upon 
it, those claims shall be taken into consideration on the occurrence of any vacancies. 


VI. Temporary vacancies caused by the absence of officers on furlough, or on leave, shall be 
filled by the senior qualified officer of the next grade as laid down in Cl. V. 


VI. One of the squadron or wing subalterns will be selected for the post of adjutant in the 
cavalry, and for that of adjutant or quartermaster in the infantry. In case of no officer with the 
regiment being fit for these appointments, one must be brought in from elsewhere. An officer 
on attaining the rank of captain shall vacate the appointment of adjutant or quartermaster 
unless reappointed by the Commander-in-Chief. The adjutants and quartermasters are assist- 
ants to the commanding officers as in the British service, and their office gives them no authority 
over the wing or squadron officers. 


VIII. When an officer of a regiment shall be appointed to the staff of the army for three 
years he shall be made supernumerary in his regiment, and the vacancy thus caused shall be 
temporarily filled in the same manner as if the officer had proceeded on furlough, with the excep- 
tion that in such a case the whole of the staff allowance attached to bis appointment shall be 
available for the officer acting for him. 


IX. An officer made supernumerary shall continue to hold his position in the regiment, and 
shall be promoted when his seniority shall entitle him to promotion, and on the termination of 
his staff service shall revert to his regimental appointment. 


X. A supernumerary second in command of a regiment, employed on the staff and succeeding 
to the command of his regiment, shall at once relinquish his staff appointment and join his 
regiment. 


XI. Subject to the sanction of the Commander-in-Chief, officers of Native cavalry and Native 
infantry, of equal regimental position and of the same branch of the service, may exchange with 
one another, provided that the commanding officers of the respective regiments certify that the 
exchange does not originate in any cause affecting the honour, character, or professional efficiency 
of the officers. 


XII. An officer exchanging into a regiment shall be placed for regimental seniority below all 
officers holding equal regimental position at the time of his excltange. 


XIII. The order of the Secretary of State to absorb unemployed officers, and the preponder- 
ance of senior officers, has caused many appointments proper to subalterns to be held by captains. 
As long as this condition continues the relative position of these officers on the rolls of the 
establishment must be guided by their present standing, but promotions to the next grade must 
be decided by their respective claims of length of service with the regiment, standing in the 
army, qualifications, and conduct. Claims of long regimental service should receive much 
consideration. 


Return showing the cases in Native Regiments under his Excellency’s orders, in which senior ; 
holding Inferior Aree Positions to their juniors in Army Rank, Ist February 1875, 
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APPENDIX B.. 


oie 


Name. 


Rank. Regiment. Appointment. ii New eit Remarks. 

Major -|C.W.Fletcher,S.C. -j 1st Bengal | Officiating 2nd Squad- | 20th Feb.1870| Serving under the officiating 2nd ii 

§ : Cavalry. ron Officer. mand, whose army rank is 19th July: svt 
Captain -|A.R.Chapman,S.C. -| — ,, Adjutant: and officia- 4th Jan. 1868 Holding an inferior regimental position & 
ting 8rd Squadron the 38rd Squadron Officer (acting at pre. 
Officer. sent in another appointment,) whose army 

i rank is Lith June 1870. E 
4 -| H. C. Kemble, late 3rd | 2nd ,, - | 8rd Squadron Officer - | 10th June 1869] Holding an inferior regimental position & 
i) ‘B.D. C:, (on leave). | i| the 2nd Squadron Officer, whose rank 

Wa _ dates 4th September 1872. 

Major .-|T..C. Graham, (late 4th % - | Officiating 3rd Squad- | 4th July 1871} Holding an inferior regimental position t 
European Cavalry.) ron Officer. 2nd Squadron Officer, a Captain. + 

Captain -|C. E. Salkeld,S.C. - »  -| Adjutant - - -| 8th June 1872] Holding an’ inferior regimental position t 

. ) : 1 iget! 2nd Squadron Officer, whose date of army 
ee rank is 4th September 1872. _ 

-|C. T. M. Higginson, ey -| 1st Squadron Subal- | 12thDec, 1868] Holding an inferior regimental position % 

General List, Cavalry. tern. the 2nd and 8rd Squadron Officers, whos 

commissions bear subsequent dates. ; 

» -| W. B.. Craigie, General » =| and ditto -| 4th Dec. 1871} Holding an’ inferior regimental ‘position 4 
List, Cavalry. f the 2nd Squadron Officer, whose Gommis 

sion bears a subsequent date, 

Fe -| W. R. Hamilton, Gene-| 4th  ,, - | Adjutant. - - -] 1st Nov. 1868] Holding an inferior regimental position : 
ral List, Infantry. : the officiating 3rd Squadron Officer, 

F -| E. H. E. Kauntze, §.C.| 6th ,,  -| 8rd Squadron Officer | 11thMay 1867] Serving under the officiating 2nd in 

and officiating 2nd mand, whose army rank is 15th Jan 
Squadron Officer. 1868. 

Bt. Major-| R. W. Sartorius, v. c., "5 -| 1st Squadron Subal-| 1st April1874] Serving under the officiating Commandan 
C.M. G., (late 72nd Na- tern and officiating whose commission bears date 8th Juz 
tive Infantry). 8rd Squadron Officer. 1874, and the officiating 2nd in Co 

and officiating 2nd Squadron Officer. 

Lt.-Colonel} C. H. Barchard, ¢.3B.,| 7th ,, ~ | 2nd Squadron Officer | 8th Mar. 1865 Serving under the 2nd in Command, whos 
Staff Corps. army rank bears date the 1st October 1871 

Captain - | J.A. McNeale, General] 8th 4,  - | 3rd Squadron Officer | 9th May 1870] Holding an inferior regimental appointmen 
List, Infantry. | ' to the. 2nd Squadron. Officer, whose 7“ 

rank is dated the 6th January 1871. 

* -|R.F.C. A. Tytler, Ge- ~ -| 1st Squadron Subal- | 27th Nov.1869| Holding an inferior regimental appointmen 
neral List, Infantry (on tern. to the’ 2nd ‘and 38rd’) Squadron’ Officers 
leave), . whose army rank bears subsequent dates, 

‘5 hs OA Greenaway, Gene-| 10th ,, -| Adjutant - - - | 10th Nov.1868 | Holding an inferior regimental appointmen 

‘ral List, Infantry (on ; ; to the 3rd Squadron, Officer, ‘whose arm 
leave). rank is 4th January 1870. 
Major -j| A. 4H. Prinsep, late 4th | 11th ,, -| 2nd Squadron Officer 18th April 1874 Serving under the 2nd in reer an 
ih oEe LC. and officiating 2nd in officiating Commandant, whose army ran! 
f Command. as Major bears date the ‘10th Decembe 
a 1874, 

Colonel -| P.S. Yorke, Bengal In- | 12th ,, -| 2nd in Command and | 10th Oct. 1874 Serving under a Commat@aiieinane arm; 
fantry. Squadron Officer. rank is Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Major + | J. Opperton, Staff Corps | 16th ,, -|2ndin Command -'10thJune1874} Serving under the Commandant, a Captain 

Captain - | G. C. Ross, Staff Corps, ry - | 8rd Squadron Officer - | 11th Feb, 1862] Serving under the Commandant and. holdin; 
(on leave). an inferior regimental position to the 2ni 

Squadron Officer, who are both Junior i 
Mi, army rank. 

5 -| A. W. R. Becher, Gene- ” - | Adjutant - - - | 20thDec. 1871] Holding an inferior regimental. pésition 4 
ral List, Cavalry. the officiating 8rd Squadron Officer, whi 

is junior in army rank. 

-| D.C.S. L. Carnegie, late | 17th ,,. | Officiating 3rd Squad- | 4th Aug. 1865 Holding an inferior regimental position t 
4th European Light ron Officer. - the officiating 2nd Squadron Officer, whos 
Cavalry. army rank is dated the 21st January 1869 

5 ~| RB. Wheeler, Staff Corps| 18th ,,  - | Officiating 2nd Squad- | 8th Dec. 1867 | Serving under the officiating Commandan 

ron Officer. i and the officiating 2nd in Command, boil 
i of whom are junior in army rank. - 

5 |W. Wi Biscoe, General | 19th ,, -| Adjutant - - «| 4th Feb. 1872} Holding an inferior regimental, position t 

List, Cavalry. F Sei Sate the officiating) 3rd: Squadron Officer ( 
Lieutenant). 

5 -|B. G ‘Vyvyan, General | 7th Native lst Wing Subaltern - | 27thNov.1869] Holding an inferior regimental ’ ‘appointmen 

List, Infantry. Infantry. to the Wing Officer, whose date*of arm: 
rank is 20th December 1869. 

Se -|E. H. Webb, General] 8th _,, » | Qnd an - | 26th Mar.1870| Holding an inferior regimental appointmen 

List, Infantry. to the officiating Wing Officer, whose army 
rank as Captain dates the 2nd Octobe 
1872. 

» -| W.V.FitzG.Jacob,Staff} 9th ,, =| Quartermaster - -| 8th Dec. 1867 | Holding an inferior regimental opp 

Corps. to the Wing Officer, whose date of 
d rank is 22nd January 1869. 

+ -| W. Campbell, late 71st | 14th ,, ~ | Officiating 1st Wing | 4th Mar. 1869 | Holding an inferior regimental appolaiaiil 

N.I. Subaltern. to the officiating Wing Officer, whose ran! 
; dates 8th June 1873. 

Colonel -|G. H. Thompson, Staff} 15th ,, -|2ndin Command  -| 8th Dec. 1874] Serving under a Commandant holding th 
Corps. ; rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Captain -/T. D. Madden, Staff} 20th Punjab | Officiating Wing Offi- | 13th June 1869] Serving under the officiating 2nd in Com 
Corps. Ni. cer. mand, whose commission (as Captain 

dates ‘the 9th August 1870. 

ae -| J. G. T. Carruthers, Ge- | 21st ,, -| Adjutant - - - | 27thNov.1869| Holding an inferior regimental position t 

neral List, Infantry. the officiating Wing Officer, whose date ¢ 
commission is 10th December 1870. 
xy -| FB. H. Hinde, General | 22nd ,,. -| Officiating Wing Offi- | 9th Aug. 1870| Serving under the officiating 2nd in Com 


List, Infantry. 


cer. 
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mand, whose army rank is dated the 4fl 
February 1871. 28804 
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Name. | Regiment, Appointment, 


| t-Colonel N. ‘Barton, Staff Corps +] 25th Punjab | Wing Officer - 
‘ ad N.I. 


-|E. L. Stehelin, Staff | 33rd Native | Quartermaster an 


‘Eh. P..P.. Nash, Staff | 2nd Gootkhas| 1st Wing Subaltern 
_ Corps. fc 


~ |. Smith, ues Corps -| 38rd °,,> -| Adjutant'- —- 


. EK. D. Smith, General 3rd »  -| 2nd Wing Subaltern . 


“i E. P. Mainwaring, Ge-| 4th -.j,. - | Ist Wing Subaltern 


fit 


of pthe General List. 


i 
rang" 


nereti 


| My pear Lorp Doxz, 
| re 


character of the Bengal army. 


soldiery,” mieeitd tite 3 


operations were to be carried on. 
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» Regiment.”\) 6 ow 


Date of Army 
Rank, 


- | 10th June1874 


G. H. Jackson, General | 27th ,, - | Adjutant: - - . 
List, Infantry. - 

‘HL. S. Marshall, General |} 28th ,, - | Adjutant and officia- 
List, Infantry. ting Wing Officer. 


_ Corps. | Infantry. 
’ H.W. J, Senior, Staff} 34th ,, - | 2nd Wing Subaltern - 
Corps. } 
G.V. Fosbery, v.¢., Staff ‘35th 5, =| Wing Officer “- = 
Corps. . * He ' 
Japtain > 7. G. Gieclond, General | 37th ,, - | Officiating Ist Wing 
| List, Infantry. ? Subaltern. 
x =) FH. Williams, General | 37th ,, — - | 2nd Wing Subaltern = 
© List, Infantry. 


‘ it Sapo site [ Znclosure.] 
: : eran Sir Edward Paget to the ae Hon. Charles Wijk.’ fe 


28th Nov.1869 
10th Nov. 1868 


6th Aug. 1870 


4th Mar. 1871 


13th Sept. 1866 


12th May. 1869 
25th Aug.1869 
4th May 1868 


17th Nov. 1863 
10th Nov, 1868 


29th June 1869 
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» Bemarks. . 


Serving under the 2nd in Comimand, who 
is a Major. 

Serving under; the officiating 2ifd in Com- 
mand, whose date of army rank (Captain) 
is 4th August 1870. 

Serving under the officiating 2nd in Com- 
mand, whose army rank Chime is 4th 
August 1869. 

Holding an inferior regimental appointment 
to the Wing Officer, a Captain of 4th 
February 1871. 

Holding an inferior regimental appointment 
to the officiating Wing Officer, a Captain 
of 19th December 1872. 

Serving under the 2nd in Command, whose 
date‘ of army rank Sscpa is 10th Au- 
gust. 1869. > 


Holding inferior regimental appointments 
to the officiating Wing inanbial a Lieu- 
tenant. 


Holding an inferior regimental appointment 
to the Wing Officer, his junior in rank as 
Captain. 

Holding an inferior regimental appointment 
to the Wing Officer, a naar of 20th 
January 1869. <0 

Holding, an inferior regimental appointment 
to the Wing Officer, whose commission is 
of a later date. 

Holding an inferior regimental appointment 
to. the ,officiating Wing Officer, a junior 
Captain. 


| Note. ety 0 of the. reves 08 supersession, among the Captains which are shown in this Return will disappear on the Staff Corps 
\Captains attaining the rank of Major on the completion of 20 years’ service, when they will regain their  Satiee Benin yi to the Captains 


Dusrarcites, aeesceneenn ae and Memoranpa of Firnp MarsHat ARTHUR Doxe OF 
WetuiincTon, K.G. 


Neuro! Sir Edward Paget to Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington. 


Sandhurst, Ith J une 1826.,, 


Herewitu I send a copy of the Memorandum which I gave in to Mr. Wynn. regarding 

| the Barrackpoor Mutiny. I cannot, however, but hope that after all which passed between your 

Grace and him on the subject, he will before this time have sent it to you himself. 

. ....... Lhave the honour to. be 
your Grace’s sincerely obliged and faithful 


Epwarp FAgE Th 


18th May 1826. 


EN considering the report of the Special Court a Inquiry which was assembled, by order of 
the Supreme Government of Bengal, to investigate. the causes of the mutiny at Barrackpoor, it 
is to. be observed that, the court set out ayith a preliminary. discourse upon the peculiarities in the 


They, next proceed to enumerate seven distinet causes as tending. to excite that mutiny, 
entering into detailed reasonings, upon. each, and they terminate their labours with a statement 
of the causes which have produced “the deterioration ohappily so evident in our native 


(me The seven causes of inutiny set forth by the Court of Tnquitt are as follows soviz we 
Firstj~-The general dislike) to proceeding to the’ unhealthy country in whieh ovr lita 


“ Secondly,——The: state of public feeling as to the nature and character of the war, and the 

difficulties which they expected to meet in its progress. 
* Thirdly,—The ‘aversion to being employed on board ship.’ 

« Fourthly,—The want of a proper provision of cattle for the conveyance’ of shit wadilee! 

| Fifthly;—The. effect produced by the enormous wages’ extorted from the public and from 

.(y individuals by alliclasses of persons whose services were wanted on this occasion.“ 

“ Sixthly;—The want of the knapsacks for ‘which they had been put under stoppages. . 

: Ms oh cami ad undue imfluence of the Subadar Major and Hav aPejop of the arth 


Before I offer any observation upon these’ gaint assigned causes for the mutiny at Barrack- 
poor, I'beg particularly to ¢all attention to the paragraph in the report which introduces this 
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catalogue of causes. It runs thus, “ The causes of the late mutiny may be stated as follows, 


according to the order of importance which appears to have been attached to each by the 


: ‘ 
To fe Setarin et made by. the Court of Inquiry as to the two first causes, I have nothing to 
object. On the contrary, it is the fixed and unalterable conviction of my mind, that to these 
two’causes are immediately to be attributed the disgraceful mutiny at Barrackpoor. 

‘The third cause assigned is, “ The aversion to being employed on. board ship.” 

That mischievous individuals may have been employed to instil into the minds of the sepoys 
a belief that they were to be forced on board ship I can readily give credit to; but whilst the 
Court of Inquiry so feelingly describe the sufferings to which Hindoos are exposed, when 
subjected to such mode of conveyance, it appears that they have omitted to state, that so far 
from there having been any foundation for such a suspicion on the part of the sepoys, Major 
General Dalzell, Lieut.-Colonel Cartwright, with several other officers (both European and 
Native), had taken pains to convince them of its utter fallacy, and that the Commander-in-Chief 
himself in his reply to the petition of the mutineers distinctly disavowed it. 

This cause, as it is termed by the Court, I must therefore consider as a mere pretext. 

The fourth exciting cause of mutiny is stated by the Court to be “The want of a proper 
“ provision of cattle for the conveyance of their baggage.” 

That such a want in some measure existed I am ready to admit; but when I read the following 
passage in this report of the Court of Inquiry :—“ That his” (Col. Cartwright’s) “ efforts and 
‘< those of the departments whose province it was to supply cattle for the use of troops marching 
“ failed of success until too late tc stop the progress of the discontent, must ever be a matter of 
“ the deepest regret; for the Court do not hesitate to believe that, in spite of every other dis- 
“ couraging circumstance, if the means of carriage had been forthcoming at the proper period, 
“ and in proportion adequate to men marching on such an arduous and trying service, none of 
“ the other points of complaint would have been heard, and the late 47th Regiment would now 
“‘ have been contending against the enemies of the State,”—-I say, when I read this passage and 
compare it with the paragraph introductory to the seven alleged causes of mutiny—‘“ The causes 
“< of the late mutiny may be stated as follows, according to the order of importance which appears 
“‘ to have been attached to each by the mutineers,’—I feel justified in charging this Court not 
only with utter inconsistency but of using the most unjustifiable means of exposing to obloquy 
and disgrace the highest authorities in India, in order to screen the mutinous sepoys from 
reproach. 

But is this all that is to be said upon this subject? No! Has this Court pointed out in its 
proceedings that upon a Court of Inquiry being ordered to investigate the grievances of the 
mutineers, not one of them would condescend to obey the summons or to state what the nature of 
their complaint was ? dehsed 

Has this Court thought fit to notice, that in the statement of grievances made to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the night previously to the suppression of the mutiny, not the most distant 
allusion is made by the mutineers to the want of cattle. 

Has this Court deemed it fair and honest to state, that in the numerous depositions taken. 
before the Civil magistrates, no one of the arrested mutineers hinted even at the want of. cattle 
being the cause of mutiny? No! This is all kept carefully out of sight. 

But I have stated that I am ready to admit that a want of cattle in some measure existed. 

The cumbrous nature of a sepoy’s equipment is such as to render carriage cattle necessary 
to enable them to move at all. ‘The hire of such cattle is at the expense of the sepoys themselves 
and not at the expense of the State. 

The extraordinary demand for beasts of burden for the services of the State in consequence of 
the Burmese war, added to the utter aversion entertained by the natives of Bengal to be 
employed on the Eastern frontier, rendered the’ ordinary hire of cattle impracticable. In this 
emergency the only expedient that offered itself was that of the purchase of cattle. This 
measure was accordingly resorted to, and a loan of 4,000 rupees was advanced by Government 
to the 47th Regiment in order to facilitate the purchase. But forsooth! the aid of Government 
was not sufficiently prompt. All that I shall notice on this part of the subject is, that the rules 
and regulations of the Bengal army give the sepoys no right whatever to the aid of government 
to supply them with cattle for the conveyance of their personal baggage ; that notwithstanding 
this, the government, in consideration of the emergency of the times, did not hesitate to render 
them aid in the shape of a loan; and lastly, that a hundred head of cattle for the use of the 
47th Regiment were actually in their lines the night before this disgraceful mutiny broke 
out. 

I maintain that if the clearest right could have been established on the part of the sepoys te 
this aid of Government, the case of their apologists could not be in the smallest degree advanced, 
whilst the fact is on record that a hundred head of cattle were supplied for the use of the 47th 
Regiment the night before that corps refused to march, and that Major-General Dalzell can 
state that the orders of the Commander-in-Chief to him were to make the movement of that corps 
depend upon the arrival of the cattle. ip-2 

The Court of Inquiry have mixed up their fourth and fifth causes of mutiny together. I shail 
take the liberty of separating them. _. ; 

The fifth cause is stated to be “The effect produced by the enormous wages extorted from 
“‘ the public and from individuals by all classes of persons whose services were wanted on the 
“ occasion ;” and they make this a vehicle for introducing the question of an increase of pay. 

With respect to the. cause itself, there is to my mind something in it so mohstrously absurd, 
that I shall withhold offering any opinion upon it, until I meet the man who is prepared to assert 
that the pay of an army ought to depend upon the fluctuating price of labour. 

Upon the question however which the Court has allowed to grow out of it, I shall venture to 
offer a few remarks ‘ tits 
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_ Abstractedly, I have no scruple in asserting that the sepoy is not only well paid, but very well 
paid. But there are considerations connected with his pay, and the pay generally of officers and 
men in the Bengal army, which deserve attention. 

‘It is a notorious and long established fact, that the natives of Hindoostan have a great aversion 
to service in the province of Bengal proper ; and it is equally well known that this feeling of 
dislike pervades the Native army. 

The causes of this aversion have their origin in the opinion and prejudices they entertain of 
the unwholesomeness of the climate, the deleterious effects produced upon their constitutions 

by am of food and water, and by the distance by which they are separated from their families 

and homes. 

These are causes which equally apply to all natives of the Upper Provinces ; but there are 
others which operate most powerfully to increase and confirm this aversion in the minds of the 

| Native troops. Amongst these is to be ranked, as the most prominent, the deduction of upwards 
of four and a half per cent. upon their pay, on account of the difference between the Sicca rupee 
(the current coi of the country) and the imaginary Sonat rupee, in which the army, and the 
army alone is paid. 

That such adistinction should be felt as a grievance by all ranks in the army, and by none 
more than the private sepoy, is not surprising. 

It is in vain that nice calculators and subtle economists argue that the Sicca rupee, in 
which coin the army is paid in Bengal, is im intrinsic value so much better than the rwpee in 
which the army is paid in the Upper Provinces, that there is in reality no deduction. _Indepen- 
dently of the fact that a Sicca rupee does not go so far at Barrackpoor, and other stations in 
Bengal, as a Benares or Furruckabad rupee goes in the Upper Provinces, it would be difficult 
indeed to persuade the sepoy, when instead of receiving the number of rupees drawn for him in 
abstract, he is obliged to receive a less number, that his pay has not been (as he emphatically 
terms it) cut. 

Facts upon facts daily came under my notice, which satisfied me that sound policy requires 
that some boon should be held out to the troops stationed in the province of Bengal generally, 
as a counterpoise to the aversions, prejudices, and disadvantages above referred to. 

At present a Native regiment marching from the Upper Provinces to Bengal has in prospect 
everything which can tend to dishearten and disgust both Native officers and men: a hostile 
climate ; deprivation of their accustomed food ; harassing duties arising from the insufficiency of 
troops ; a long and distant separation from their families and home ; and their pay cué. To 
compensate for all these disadvantages, there is not one circumstance attending the movement 
of a corps from Hindoostan to Bengal which can in the smallest degree tend to make the Native 
troops look upon a change of quarters with satisfaction: 

The circumstances of the times seem to require that something should be done to reconcile 
the Native troops to serve in Bengal, and on our Eastern frontier, with less repugnance than 
unfortunately at present exists amongst them for that particular service ; and sordidly avaricious as 
they are in their nature, nothing would come so home to their feelings as an arrangement by 
which they would cease to brood over their cut pay. 

But it is not the Native soldiers alone that feel the above-mentioned deductions from their pay 
as a grievance ; the Bengal army at large, and the officers of all ranks, both Native and European, 
feel it ; and when it is considered that the civil officers of Government, and ail Native establish- 
ments of every description attached to the civil department, are paid in the Sicca rupee, that the 
revenue is paid in that rupee, and that in fact payments in the lower provinces are universally 
made in Sicca rupees, it is matter of astonishment how so unequal and invidious a distinction 
to the disadvantage of the army should have been so long in existence. 

The sixth cause for mutiny assigned by the Court of Inquiry is stated to be “The want of the 
“ knapsacks for which they had been put under stoppages.” 

The Court of Inquiry, with all their tenderness for the character of the sepoy, seem hardly to 
consider this as a fair ground for mutiny, and therefore pass it by with little notice. I shall only 
observe that these sepoys, though they had not their new knapsacks, were in possession of their 
old ones, and that no blame seemed to attach to the commanding officer of the regiment for 
their not having received the former in due time. 

The practice however of charging soldiers for articles of their equipment before they were 
delivered to them appeared to the Commander-in-Chief so highly objectionable, that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal was pleased at his recommendation to issue a general order prohibitory of such a 

ractice. 

: It occurs to me here to add (in reference to the sepoy’s baggage and the carriage cattle for its 

conveyance) that the Bengal Government has by a general order established a rule and fixed a 

scale by which these matters are henceforth to be regulated and determined; and it is only 

wonderful, that with the known propensity of the sepoy to accumulate and hoard up every 
species of rag and rubbish as so much treasure, such an ordinance should have been reserved for 
the year 1825. ; 

With respect to the seventh alleged cause of 1nutiny, namely, “The undue influence of the 
“¢ Subadar Major and the Havildar Major of the 47th Regment,” I have only to observe, that: after 
the amplest inquiry, the Commander-in-Chief had every reason to be satisfied, that so far from 
their conduct having been objectionable, it had been most praiseworthy and meritorious, and he 
rewarded them accordingly. 

Having followed the Court through their seven assumed causes of mutiny, I shall now take the 
liberty of stating that it appears to me that much more deep rooted causes. of insubordination 
existed than any of those suggested by the Court of Inquiry. 

That the horrors with which the Bengal sepoys viewed a Burmese war immediately produced 
the actual explosion at Barrackpoor, I have no doubt; and it is not surprising that every sort of 
pretext for their insubordination should haye been resorted to to cover their dastardly repugnance 
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to the:service in.which: they were about to be engaged. ;. but I think that no, reasonable manjcan 
view:the internal state of, the,.47th Regiment, and be surprised at,any irregularities or acts of — 
insubordination of which that corps might have been, guilty. by ne iortedl edt 
vo'Ehe conduct,of Lieut.-Colonel Cartwright, who. commanded the regiment, is not; only, free from 
reproach, but he proved himself under extreme difficulties to be a most, zealous,and deserving 
officer ; but it is in vain to look beyond him for any of that zeal and military ardour,amongst his 
officers, so indispensable} tothe maintenance of good order, discipline, and ,efficiency. of the corps 
committed to their charges 99.006 ) oe it coterie 9! ofgciury Fe 
ilf the apathy, indifference, and neglect of duty manifested bythe officers. of the 47th Regi- 
ment was confined to that corps alone, it would be a matter of very little moment; but I lament 
to:say that the observations I had the opportunity of making upon the state and condition of the 
Bengal army: have ded me to the conclusion that this apathy, indifference, and neglect of duty as 
very) general in the infantry, hoa i} tegnagtA 2ao ria 
A toun ‘of inspection which I made in the winter of 1823 and 1824 afforded me the means of 
seeing: a.large portion of the Bengal infantry, and the result,.of, my observations Jeft.a yery 
unfavourable impression on my mind as to their order and efficiency. i Sevalue we 
« Thecestablishment of European officers, even. if kept upjcomplete, is in my humble opinion very 
inadequate to its object. What then must be their state, of,,inefliciency, may, be judged, when. the 
fact is known that almost all the numerous, staff,appointments of |this army are filled by infantry 
officers; that the commissariat is supplied in the same way ; that,almost all.the corps of irregular 
cavalry and infantry are supplied in the same way. ;. that, all the provincial battalions, are supplied 
in the same way); that many officers of. the same arm are invested with civil and political employ- 
ments, whilst others are. employed in the) service, of Native princes, and in. charge of escorts of 
political agents. For these and various other objects not here noticed (and not including furloughs 
and:absence from sickness) an immense. mass. of infantry officers is constantly. withdrawn from 
regimental duty ; and what makes the fact more palpably mischievous is, that for the most. part, | 
these officersiare, from character and talent, the best that can be selected from, their, corps.,.... The 
consequence of this deplorable, system,is. that the,regiments are left to the, management and 
direction of old:gentlemen , without, energy,,and, children without instruction or experience, all 
hungry and thirsty for any employment which will exempt them. fromthe performance, of the 
duties of a battalion. d jay enlaib ot bis i] 19¢8 
» [fit be possible to conceive any system more, calculated to, produce, imefliciency and imbecility 
than another, itis that,of. seniority service'in India, where the climate makes such dreadful hayoe 
in» the: moral ‘and. physical energies of man; and here this system. prevails in all its,,.baneful 
impotency.  «: . fa) ) 7200 rae # to 
Nor is this pernicious system confined to.the European part,.of the establishment,; it, prevails 
equally, and with equally injurious effects, in the Native part of the establishment. ae 
The length of service, more than the good character and useful qualifications of the,sepoy, is 
too much considered. as his best, claim: to. the promotion of. naick {corporal),,and this, evil 1s.se 
deeply rooted, that he considers his promotion.more,.as a matter, of right than, of reward,.and 
consequently becomes mutinous and discontented, byhis,supersession. 3 a sich 
+. The same dangerous and) unmilitary principle. prevails, in ,all.the superior ranks, from: naick 
to subadar, and little short. of downright. profligacy, .is\.considered. as. a justification. of 
supersession. . . IeNObiaK09 ai ler bing + dt boat 
. Under sucha system it is not surprising that 'the Native. commissioned. officers of the army, 
who all rise from the ranks, should for the most part. be: composed,of: imbecile old, men, quite - 
unequalto the proper discharge of their duties. as td +0 oye? sone at ebede 
The facts which I have here:stated:are in themselves;quite sufficient to account; for. the present 
state of inefficiency: of the Bengal: Infantry ;:but)there are other. causes;;of detericration which ~ 
are worthy of notice. One of the most prominent is that , which, results from the dispersion of 
thevinfantry in driblets over the faceiof this extensive /Presidency. divock te dae) ef 
vIn former times it: was the practice to, keep »embodied ,a: considerable corps. of troops. ofall 
arms, denominated “the army in the field,” and as long as such a, corps. existed, the opportunity 
was afforded of maintaining a military spirit,and of establishing, uniformity! of system and 
practice throughout the army. f tik 
- Of late years, im consequence of the extension of our territory,and the, military oecupation of 
Nagpoor, Saugur, and the Western Provinces, without. any increase of: military,.establishment, 
this army in the field has been from necessity discontinued ;»and the evils of this. change haye 
not only been productive of serious injury to the order and discipline of the troops, but until. the 
a. ICS a took place, had deprived usaltogether: of a icorps of reserve ready: to, take 
t ec €id. | ad Riek it s J i +s | C LUBA | é Li : d \OOr RV OvVEGS 
‘Unfavourable as is the foregoing statement, I regret) to :add: my conyiction: that the. sepoy 
himself; is not. what he used to be. iC ; 433 girobirauy 
10 Thertime was that:the sepoy looked:up to the commander-of his regiment.as to the -father, of 
a family, as to a friend, protector and defender, in every emergency; whilst the: commander 
looked upon his regiment).as his. children, and devoted dependanis—a state of things congenial 
to:the :habitsand feelings. of the natives of a country im’ which, from time; immemorial; all 
honour, distinction, and power, have been vested: in military hands. iout teslenae od 
o The time was that the sepoy looked up to the European officer as-to a being. of:a) supe- 
rior nature, and the privilege of entering into our service was considered..an honour and 
distinction. . : ; re 
« Woefully, indeed,:has our thirst: for civil institutions, and ‘predilections: for British customs 
and fashions changed the nature of the relation between the European officer and the sepoy. 
veAccustomed now-a-days toisee the power and authority of his commanding officer. controlled 
and ‘superseded: by every boy fledged from the colleges of Hertford and Fort ‘William, itis not 
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_ sutprising’ that the respect, and even ‘veneration, with which they formerly looked up to their 


officers should have vanished. gs eoitilideud 
~ Having said thus much with respect to the condition of the Infantry, 1 think it: may beesatis- 
factory to add that the state of the Cavalry was to my mind’ much more. prosperous’; | ‘they 
seemed to possess avery superior esprit de corps, and to be ima much better state of discipline 
and efficiency. tax to vm: i 
“This I, in a great measure,’ attribute to the European ‘officers being ‘much less: detached: ftom 
their regiments than in’ the ‘Infantry; and to» the regiments’ ‘themselves’ being ‘anuch’ less 
dispersed in’ detachments. 0 dd F490 A onilti votcoq os 7 
From what I have written, it will be obvious that I have nothing in ‘the main to object: td the 
statement made'by the Court of Inquity of the causes which, in their opinion, have produted 
(what they term) “the deterioration unhappily so evident in our Nativé soldiery.” rood had 
I should, therefore, here terminate my commentary upon their’ report, if 1 did’not: deem it 
imperative upon me to offer some observation on the two: following paragraphs, which are®to! be 
found at pages 505 and 506 of their report :-— ‘ crend aot ¥ 
_ “On the character of the mutinous proceedings, the Court ‘beg ‘to’ observe that the «wholé 
appears to have been the ebullition of despair at being compelled to‘marchowithout the means of 
doing so, and that there is not the shadow of suspicion attaching against the loyalty and: fidelity 
to the service of the men who were’ prevailed upon ‘to set up pretensions with arms in their 
hands ; beyond the'absurd attempt at standing out to the last, there’ does not appear to have 
existed’ the ‘most'remote idea of carrying matters further, nor any notion of attempting: to 
subvert the government, orto excite hostilities against the State.’ . r3 
“Yn the prosecution of their mad career, no individual received personal injury from: them; ‘nor 
did the society of Barrackpoor consider'it necessary to remove'from the place from a ‘dread cof 
their intentions ; ‘and at length, when the mutineers were broken and dispersed, hardly any‘out 
of nearly a thousand stand of arms’ were found loaded, although each man was’ in’ possession, 
throughout the affair, of forty rounds of service ammunition.” Herbed 1109 
“The spirit of blind partiality which breathes through these paragraphs is too palpable to’ need 
exposure, and if the gentlemén who composed them had, in their zeal and anxiety to exculpate 
their mutinous sepoys, confined themselves within the’ bounds of common prudence‘in: the 
colouring ‘which they have given to the transactions at Barrackpoor,''I should ° suffer this 
“ebullition ” of bigotry and prejudice to pass without comment. °They have allowed, however, 
their zeal so far to overstep their discretion, that it becomes neGessary to point out the egregious 
fallacy of much of their statement. ghia} 
“The paragraphs are composed of divers distorted facts'and gratuitous assumptions, and} shall 
endeavour to follow them in'the order in which I find them. 
The first statement I find is, that “the whole appears to have been the ebullition ‘of: despair 
at being compelled to march without the means of doing so.” if De doredy hare 
-“T deny the fact that they were compelled to march without the means of doing so.) ‘The means 
were in their possession (as already shown), and instead of obeying the orders of their general 


- to march, they met him with pointed bayonets at his breast. 


“T next find, “that there is. not the shadow of suspicion ‘attaching against the. loyalty and 
fidelity to the service of the men who were prevailed upon to’ set up pretensions with arms in 
their hands.” C7300 . oebagor yt 7 
What sort of a notion these’ gentlemen have of loyalty and‘ fidelity it is not forome to 
determine, but I trust there are not many military men to be found who will ‘blazon’ forth “the 
loyalty and fidelity to the service,” of men, whose two- first'‘causes for mutiny are’ ‘represented 
by this very court itself to be the dread of the enemy they were about to encounter, :and:of the 
climate in which they were about to serve. - But it seems ‘they “were prevailed! upon to setup 
‘ pretensions with’ arms in their hands.” Prevailed upon !' Who prevailed upon them ?)'This 
the court'has: omitted'to tellus’; and'‘with the omission; I defy any unbiassed man ‘to read’ these 
two fatal words without discovering the animus with which these paragraphs were composedy 
We are next informed that “ beyond’ the absurd attempt'at standing out to the last, there does 
“ not appear to have existed the most remote idea of ¢artying matters further; nor any notiomof 

‘attempting’ to subvert the Government or to excite hostilities against the State.” 

Beyond the absurd attempt at standing out to the last, there does not appear to have existed 
the most remote idea of carrying matters further. 

In urging this plea of absurdity, it is very obvious that the court have for their object either 
to wipe away or to justify a most flagrant and daring act of mutiny. 

Had this court: forgotten, when they framed these; paragraphs, that.a thousand mutineers had 
but a few weeks before been standing in full military array, with arms in their hands, setting up 
the, most, inadmissible :pretensions ?. That, they had. seized the colours of other corps, and used 
‘the most unjustifiable means of enticement)and intimidation to, bring others over to.their cause ? 

Had they forgotten the reiterated attempts of Major-General Dalzell, of Lietit-Colonel Cart- . 
wright, and ‘of ‘sonieofew other officers 'in the cantonment:of \Barrackpoor, to bring. them to a 
sense of their duty without effect?) Had they forgotten themnature:of the. pretensions,set.up by 
these sepoys } and that. ansimetease to their pay was amongst the most prominent and urged.to 
the vety-last ?°"Had they: forgotten that:these mutineers»hadseven been solicited to come iforward 
land) state their grievances, without ‘effect? \Hadthey: forgott€n that every»means consistently 
‘withohisduty*had:ibeen' resorted to “by ‘the Commander-in-Chief:to induce them;to submit to 
his authority, before he proceeded to measures, of coercion? Had they forgotten that the 
. ommane er-in-Chief himself was obliged to take the field in order to reduce them to submission. 
*All this and much more must these gentlemen have forgotten before they could have ventured to 
“state that there “did not appear to have existed’ the ‘most’ remoté idea of carrying imatters 
further.” BTR Ss PMIOIST m4 BS on LSI oO AES ie 10 PReOdeib das Te b: BIG 
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But it seems that they had “no notion of attempting to subvert the Goverument or to excite 
“ hostilities against the State.” j : 

If such flimsy apologies for military mutinies are to be admitted, farewell (and especially in 
India) to the stability of governments and states. : +3 i 

My mind is not sufficiently refined to understand what this court means by the assertion that 
these mutincers had no notion of exciting hostilities against the State. 

They stood in open military array setting the orders and authorities of the State at defiance, 
and employing all the means they possessed to gain abettors to their cause. ; 

I am perfectly willing, however, to adopt the assumption of the court that these mutineers had 
not “any notion of attempting to subvert the Government.” 

With this admission I must however be permitted to express my conviction, that if this mutiny 
had been allowed to gain head, nothing less than the general mutiny of all the troops then in 
motion to serve on the Eastern frontier (if not of the whole army) would have been the result. 

I next find that “in the prosecution of their mad career no individual received personal injury 
“ from them, nor did the society of Barrackpoor consider it necessary to remove from the place 
* from a dread of their intentions.” 

“Mad” as was the career of these mutineers in the opinion of the court, I must be permitted 
to observe that there was a great deal of method in their madness. 

The most perfect order and system prevailed in their arrangements. Their parades regular, 
their guards mounted, their sentries posted, their patrols in constant motion during the night. 
The mutineers exercised on the parade, and all under the guidance of a chief, a Brahmin, who, 
two or three days after the suppression of the mutiny was found concealed in the lines of the 
cantonment (in the habit of a faqueer), tried by a Native general court-martial, condemned to 
be blown from the cannon’s mouth, and executed on the gallows. 

My only object in mentioning the above sentence of the general court-martial is to show what 
was the feeling of the natives themselves with respect to the conduct of these mutineers, in 
contradistinction to that of their apologists. 

That any personal injury was received from them beyond the presenting their fixed bayonets 
at the breast of their general, and the hustling some of their officers, both European and native 
(the particulars of which circumstances I am not at this moment able to speak to), I acquit them 
of any acts of personal violence; but when the court think fit to assert, ‘‘nor did the society of 
‘“ Barrackpoor consider it necessary to remove from the place from a dread, of their intentions,” 
I find it necessary to assert, in opposition to this statement, that nothing could exceed the 
trepidation and panic which had seized the society (as it is called) of Barrackpoor at the time I 
arrived there, the day previous to the suppression of the mutiny ; and that with the exception, 
the brilliant exception, of the Governor-General himself and his: family, whose perfect: firmness 
and equanimity nothing could shake or disturb, and a very few others in the cantonment, the 
confusion and alarm were unbounded and disgraceful. pie 

Many did remove from the place, and many more I verily believe would have done so if they 
had had the means. 

The concluding number of these notable paragraphs is couched in the following words: “ And . 
*¢ at length, when the mutineers were broken and dispersed, hardly any out of nearly a thousand 
‘** stand of arms were found loaded, although each man was in possession throughout the affair 
“ of forty rounds of service ammunition.” 

Whether the arms were loaded or unloaded is to my understanding (I acknowledge it without 
hesitation or doubt) a matter of perfect indifference in the consideration of this question. The 
legitimate orders of the Commander-in-Chief these mutineers deliberately refused to obey, after 
having received a distinct declaration from him that if they did not lay down their arms they 
would instantly pay the penalty of their disobedience. 

The consequence of their stubborn delinquency rests upon their own shoulders. 

But I have not done. The court may know better than I do how many of these arms were 
found unloaded ; but this I presume to know better than the court, namely, that these broken 
and dispersed mutineers did not hesitate, when they came to a place of shelter, to face about 
and fire upon His Majesty’s royal regiment of foot. 

Epwarp Pacer. 


Minute by the CommanpEr-1n-Curnr, dated 24th March 1836. 


In the Bengal Code of Military Regulations, which are considered authority on most subjects, 
in chapter XX., paragraph 2, will be found what follows :— 


“ The military establishment of this Presidency affording but few gratifications out of the line 
of regular succession, the public good requires that such as do exist should be considered as the 
rewards of professional merit, and not be granted by partial favour. An adherence to this 
principle, under a Government subject: to continual variations in the constituent members, may be 
most reasonably expected, by suffering the distribution to ftow through the Commander-in-Chief 
alone, by conceding to him the exclusive management of the details in all military appointments.” 


2. On inquiry I do uot find that this published regulation has ever been abrogated; but 
practically it has ceased to be acted on, and many important military arrangements are now made 
without any other reference to the Commander-in-Chief than a request that A or B may be 
placed at the disposal of the Governor of Bengal, and (recently) Agra. 
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3. L entertain a decided opinion that this modern practice is considerably detrimental to the 
discipline of the army and injurious in other respects, and therefore that it is my duty to submit 
my view of the circumstances to his Lordship the Governor General for his consideration. 


A. Before I proceed further I take leave to disclaim all views to patronage, and to assure his 
Lordship.in Council that benefit to the honorable company’s service is my only consideration, and 
that if that object can be effected in any way or by any measure short of the regulation first 
quoted it will be equally satisfactory to me. 


5. It will be right for me to state as the base on which to ground what I am going to say, that 
no less than 263* officers are now withdrawn from the army, and appointed 
to situations of more or less emolument without any real reference relative 
to them being made to the Commander-in-Chief. 


* See returns annexed. 


6. The great evil (as respects the army) of this proceeding is that candidates for those 
numerous appointments do not depend on their military reputations for the success of their views ; 
_sthey do not look to their character with their military chief for their advancement, but they feel 
_ hat their success depends more on such recommendation as they can contrive to have laid ‘before 
the head of the Government by private friends, by the secretaries of the several departments, or, 
im short, by anybody, rather than the proper channel through which (as I think) a soldier’s 
advancement should flow, and thereby the distinguished discharge of their military duties, or the 
Opinion entertained of them by the military authorities, are rendered very secondary considerations 
m the minds of such aspirants. 


* 7. This is the way in which I consider the discipline of the army to be injured. 


8. I have said “that it is injurious in other respects.” During the short period that I have had 
the honour to command the army in India a number of cases (which it does not seem requisite to 
detail, but which I am prepared to point out if required) have occurred, which I think prove that 
the absence of reference to military authority is detrimental to the service. 


9. It must frequently happen that however fit an individual may be for any given appointment 
there may be circumstances in the moral situation of his regiment, in its state of discipline, or in 
his own personal history, which may render his removal from his corps highly detrimental, both 
positively as respects his own position and negatively as relates to the example which his employ- 
ment affords. 


10. These are circumstances which ought to form points for consideration before an officer is 
withdrawn from his regiment, but none of which are likely to be known or appreciated by any but 
the military authorities. 


11. A short time since an officer who had been severely censured by one general court-martial, 
had been punished by another, and who had immediately antecedently been rebuked in general 
orders by the commander-in-chief was selected by the civil government for a particular command. 
A worse example or one more calculated to have done mischief cannot easily be conceived. 


12. That officers who are to fill civil offices should be selected by the civil government I freely 
admit, but even in such cases | think that a reference for their military character would be right. 
I cannot view in the same light selections for commands in the field, for the command of 
regiments, or for military situations, on which the efficiency or discipline of the army may 
depend. - 


13. Great incongruity or military inconveniences are frequently arising from this mode of 
fh appointment; juniors are placed over seniors; staff officers whose services can ill be spared are 
withdrawn without consideration of their positions ; in short the evils are very numerous. 


14. I can conjecture but.one motive for appointments being so made. 
15. I think that the discipline of the army would be benefited by a change. 


16. Itisnot requisite for me to remind his Lordship, the Governor-General in Council that even 
our Sovereign does not withdraw officers from the army or appoint them to military posts without 
reference to his Commander-in-Chief, but may offer an opinion that the discipline of the British 
Army (and Navy also) are greatly upheld by the knowledge which officers possess, that it is only 
through the chief who is placed at their head that they can look for advantages resulting from their 
profession. 


17. The Commander-in-Chief is held responsible for the discipline, the efficiency, and the 
conduct of the army, but can he justly be held so if officers are withdrawn from the ranks 
without his sanction, and military appointments are made without any reference to him. 


18. I shall not presume to suggest any remedy for the evils I have developed, but shall 
content myself with having submitted the facts to his Lordship the Governor General in Council ; 
but I will venture to propose that the regulation which I have quoted in the first paragraph of ' 
this minute shall be so modified as to convey the real intentions of the Government. 


(Sd.) HH. FANE, 
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Department of the Military Secretary to Govern- 
ment. 

Stipendiary members of the Military Board - 

Audit Department - - - - 


Commissariat Department - 2 : 
Secretary to the Military Board —~— - - 
Paymasters = - - - . . 


Pension Paymasters = = 3 

Officers of the Ordnance Department = = 

Clothing agents 2 ; ‘i 

Secretary to the Clothing Board * : 

Political agents and assistants,* officers em- 
ployed in civil char ge of districts. 


Agent for gun carriages - - =n 


‘Agent for the Manufacture of Gioipewice < 
Barrack-masters ; 
Officers of the Depar thneht of Public Works 5 
Officers in charge of canals, bridges or roads - 
Officers of the Stud Department - & 
Officers of the Revenue Survey : - 
Surveyor-General’s Department - - 
Superintendent of Police - : ce 
Superintendent of the Foundry ; “ 
Appointments to the Mint - - = 


Total - - - 


y 


Numertcat Return of Orrircers employed in the Civin Brancu of the Army. ~ 


Numericat Return of AproinrMEnts in the direct gift of the GovurNor-GuNERALi 


Governor-General’s Body Guard - - 
Calcutta Native Militia - * - 
Kemaon Local Battalion - - Z 
Nusseerce Battalion - - - - 
Sirmoor Battalion - - - - 
Assam Light Infantry - - - - 
Assam Sebundy Corps - - - - 
Talain Corps - - ° - - 
Arracan Local Battalion - - - 
Mehairwarrah Local Battalion - - - 
Ramgurh Battalion  - - - - 
Sylhet Light Infantry - - - - 
Bheel Corps - e ‘ - 
Nerbudda Sebundy Gogg - » - 
5th Local Horse - . 4 is 
Nizam’s Service : - - - 
Serving with the disciplined troops in Persia - 
Bhopaul Contingent - - - - 
Scindiah’s Contingent - - - - 
Town Major of Fort William - - * 
Commandant of Palace Guards, Delhi - - 
Fort Adjutant, Allahabad - - - 
Fort Adjutant, Fort William - - - 


Total - dieh < 


Second 
? _ Lieu- 
“| Majors. | Captains. cone Total. 
"| and y 
Ensigns 
1 aa 3 
1 — — — 2 
— 2 — — 4 
2 18 5 2 27 
—_ ] 1 — 2 
Sh 2 i foree! 6 
seracrt nh tt Bis): vise 5 
. 5 Eyes) Book . 
1 1 _ — 2 
Std wRt ollie youll 
5 32 19 6 67 
me 1 sat hah. teed 1 
1 —_ _ — 1 
—— 1 — — 1 
1 13 12 9 36 
“=a 5 ip inks) 2 13 
— f 1 ] y c 
-— 4 4 1 9 
i 1 4 2 8 , 
ul | 1 p= pee, 1 f 
1 — — — d | 
23 1207 | 
Second | 
Lieu- 
_| Majors. Captains. Pan sth Conte Total. 
or 
Ensigns. 
Gag oes! 2 — 2 
— 1 1 a 2 
— 1 ee we if 
i — 1 — 2 
—— ] = 234 2 
fp Gao g' | tachi aiag 
tie ] 4 _s 5 
— = 1 2 3 
= 1 4 — 5 
—— if me cae 2 
ms 1 pasa) bu 1 
— J 1 oe 2, 
ies 1 russ tee 1] 
pee 1 SE phe 1 
1828 1 sole wre 1 
2 4 1 1 9 
— 2 2 — 4 
fesy 1 pis a aN 1 pe 
1 1 pe ed 9 
se 1 — _ 1 
a 1 te ei 1 
he 7s a 1 ib 
5 | 22 22 4 | 86 


p. 


* Includes two captains, three lieutenants, and one ensign, under the orders of the Government of Agra, und one major 


as superintendent of the Mysore Princes. 


Norz.—The following appointments not included above. 
Superintendent of the Buildings, Moorshedabad. 


Superintendent of the Canal in Oude. 


Superintendent of the Observatory at Lucknow. 
N.B.—The brevet rank of officers has been observed in the preparation of this return. 


A 


Extract from Minutes of Evidence taken before the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Organization of the Indian Army, 1858, 1859, Appendix, No. 65, chap. 1V. By 
Lieutenant-General Sir Patrick Grant, C.G.B., Commander-in-Chief. 
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15. The efficiency of regiments, in my opinion, is most injuriously affected by the number of 
officers taken from corps for staff employment. Either regiments are drained of their best and 
most deserving officers, or patronage is not. dispensed with justice to individuals, and solely with 
reference to superior merit. On this head, in a minute dated the 21st May 1857 (duly forwarded 
to the Supreme Government and to the home authorities), I wrote as follows, and I adhere now 
to the opinions I then expressed, viz:—“I repeat, that in the Madras Army the principal causes 
“ of complaint are the unceasing demands upon the energies of the men, their poverty, and, 
“ more than all, the great paucity of European officers of standing and experience present with 
'* regiments. Officers and men must be brought to look upon their regiments as their home, 
and not to fix their whole thoughts, as they now do, on devising means of getting away to staff 
“or other detached employment. Anything rather than regimental duty is the universal feeling. 
“ The consequences of this craving are, utter indifference, not to say positive dislike, towards 
** their men, and the engendering of a restless, discontented disposition, which is, I doubt not, 
** communicated to the soldier.” See also my memorandum of the 29th June 1857, placed in 
the hands of the Governor-General on that date. 


* eS * % * *% * * 


17, * * * * “Tither form a staff corps, or completely change the system by which local 
and irregular forces are at present officered from the line, the effect of which is to deprive the 
regular army of its most valuable officers, thus making the main army of minor importance to 
those local and irregular excrescences and make-shifts.” 


“ Take the officers who are to serve with these local forces from the line, but let them under- 
stand that they will be struck off the strength of their own regiments, and have no further 
claim.to promotion therein, or to any of the staff appointments of the regular army.” 


: * * % * % *% * * 
Par. Grant, Lieutenant-General, 
Ootacamund, July 17, 1858. » Commander-in-Chief, 


Mermoranpvum by Sir Patrick Grant, dated Calcutta, 11th April 1857, (page 148, Re-organisa- 
tion of the Armies of India, Vol, I.) 


x * * «© Three officers for each Native corps (which I consider quite a sufficient number as 


I should now wish to see the Native regiments constituted, whether of Cavalry or Infantry.”) 
* * * * * «34 regiments of Native Infantry, 102 officers”—[that is, three per 


regiment |. 


_ From the Adjutant General in India, to the Secretary to Government, Military Department, 
No. 810E, dated Simla, 18th May 1869. 


In reply to your letter No. 233, of the 14th instant, inquiring whether the services of certain 
* Lieut. C.L., Prendergast, General List, Infantry, Quartermaster oflicers* can be spared for employment in the 
40th N. I. : Foreign Department, I am directed to inform you 

»  . BR. Cowie, Staff Corps, Adjutant 2nd N. I. Reser a dent E . J 
¥. Barrow, 2nd Suuadron Sabaltern 1st Bengal Cavalry. at the Comman er-in-Chief has no objection, 
»  M.N. Gubbins, 1-11th Foot, doing duty with thes7thN.I  nrovided those officers who hold permanent 

appointments vacate them at once. 
(Signed) Frep. Tuestcrr, 

Adjutant-General. 


From the Secretary to Government of India, Military Department, to the Adjutant-General, 
No. 675, dated Simla, 28th July 1869. 


I am directed now to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 810E, dated 18 May, 1869, stating 
Liout. C. L. Prendergast, General List, Infantry, Quartermaster that a anon the Commander-in Chief has 
vie 0 objecti . 

mM, R. Cowie, Staff Corps, Anjutant 2nd N, I. 7 5 f on to spare the four officers marginally 
#! Barrow, 3nd Squadron Subaltern 1st Bengal Cavalry. Named for civil employ in Oudh, provided those 
* M,N. Gubbins,1-11th Foot, doing duty with the 37th N-1, of the officers who hold permanent appointments 

vacate them at once. 


9. These officers must, under existing regulations, enter ciyil employ as probationers and con- 
tinue in that position for one year, and are liable, during that year, if they show an inaptitude 
for civil employ, to have to revert to military duty; to which also they must revert if, at the end 
of the year, they have failed to pass all requisite civil examinations. 

g. After very careful consideration of the subject, the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council regrets that he cannot accept the principle that officers must, prior to obtaining civil 
employment on probation, resign the military appointments they hold; and I am therefore to 
request you will move his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to place the officers asked for at 
the disposal of Government, unless in any of the individual cases there are objections why the 
particular officer should not be taken. 

4. I am to observe that the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council trusts that the 
very limited number of officers likely to be required from the Native army at any one time 
(judging by past experience) for civil employ on probation, will prevent the decision arrived at 
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by Government from causing any real detriment. to the efficiency of regiments; and, of course, ; 
any objection raised by his Excellency im a particular case, owing to the absence of other officers 
from a regiment or any other cause, would receive the most ready attention from Government. 
(Signed) H. W. Norman, Major-Genl., 
Secy. to the Govt. of India, — 


From the Adjutant-General in India to the Secretary to Government, Military Department, 
No. 1673, dated Simla, 18th August 1869. 


I nave the honour, by desire of the Commander-in-Chief in India, to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter No. 675, dated July 28th, 1869. ; 


2. In that despatch the following decision of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in 
Council is set out— 

“ After very careful consideration of the subject, the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council regrets that he cannot accept the principle, that officers must, prior to obtaining civil 
employment on probation, resign the military appointment they hold.” 


3. According therefore to this decision, officers holding military staff appointments are now 
liable to be placed at the disposal of the civil administration, they retaining a lien on their 
military staff appointments, and therefore half the emolument of the said appointments, together 
with the results flowing from the new furlough regulations. 


4, If this decision were based on a principle known to the constitution of the army, according 
to the settlement on which it was reorganized after the Mutiny, it would have been accepted by 
his Excellency without any remark in this department. 

But as this very important decision appears to Sir W. Mansfield opposed to the principles on’ 
which rest the reforms of late years, his Excellency is obliged, most reluctantly, to state the 
arguments against. the decision in question, which in his mind have great force. 


5. In the first place, it is to be observed that the point which has been raised has little to do 
with the Staff Corps regulations. The service is affected really by a question which is independent 
of those regulations, and this question does not touch those young officers who are in a state of 
probation in Native regiments, and have not yet been permanently appointed to the Staff Corps. 

Qndly. His Excellency would remark, that it has been repeatedly laid down that all the 
regimental appointments under the existing regulations come under the head of staff appointments. 
The wing subalterns or probationers being excepted, the officers are selected for their regimental 
situations very much as they are in any administrative department, the Commander-in-Chief 
being held responsible for their efficiency. It is in the:assertion of the principle herein stated, 

. that the great change operated in regimental organization, by which the number of regimental 
officers was reduced from twenty-six to seven, finds its justification, viz., that in the efficiency of 
the officers, and the guarantee given of fitness, the State might seek assurance rather than in large 
establishments. 


6. His Excellency begs that this statement of principles may be held in view in the considera- 
tion of the question. : 

For by the recent decision, forming the subject of this letter, the military staff appointments 
are put in a different category from all staff appointments held by military men in the different 
branches of administration. His Excellency thinks we may assume with tolerable certainty, that 
the process indicated by the decision would not be permitted in any other branch of the public 
service. 

Thus, an officer in the Pay or Commissariat Department would hardly be transferred to act in a 
political agency, with the pay of the former, while he was learning the business of the latter. 

For, with great deference, his Excellency would say that to this does the adoption of the 
principle now introduced in practice amount, a practice which is probably understood by executive 
departments, which are interested in keeping down nominal budgets ; this he believes may have 
escaped the notice of Government, as it did his own until very recently, when turning over the 
matter from different points of view. 


7. Thus it may be said that this decision enables a so-called probationer in a civil department, 
who holds the position of 2nd in command or adjutant: or quartermaster in a regiment, to draw 
the emoluments, viz., half the staff allowance of the military position, and half that of the new 
civil one in the absence of the permanent civil holder. Consequently, it must be said, in truth, 
that the civil departments concerned are thus paying their recruits out of the military budget. It 
follows then that the army appointments are starved, and officers do the work of the important 
regimental staff for half the allowances which, as being sanctioned, must be held to be the proper 
meed for their services. The result must then be dissatisfaction on their part, joined to the 
feeling, that any employment in the civil administration, whether it may be the. mechanical 
business of the pay department, the out-of-door life of the police, the sedentary office of an 
assistant judge in the mofussil, subordinate employ in the commissariat, or in short any one of 
the numerous appointments of the civil administration, is considered superior to, and of more 
importance than, those offices on which rest the discipline and the leading of Her Majesty’s forces 
in quarters and in the field. 


8. It was always believed that the engraining of this view in the minds of the officers, under 
the old regime, led more than anything else to the break-down of the old army. 

It is his Excellency’s conviction that it was one of the many causes of that calamity, and that 
it was certainly not the least. 


9. It will be seen from the above, that the results of the decision of Government are not, in 
his Excellency’s opinion, to be measured by the number of officers who will thus be alienated 
from their military duties, while they retain a lienon their military staff appointment, but by the 
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general effect on the minds of the officers, and therefore the morale of the army at large, to 
which it cannot but come home that regimental efficiency must defer to all other considerations. 


10. Thus it is that, in his Excellency’s apprehension, the principle of the reorganization on 
which Government has been acting for many years is set aside in the matter concerned. 


11. Again, it is to be recollected that the recent furlough regulations have been so arranged 
as, to enable officers to retain a lien on their permanent appointments, but not on their acting 
ones. Consequently, an officer who is an adjutant on the rolls of his regiment but acting as a 
subordinate in a civil department, might, after serving for a year in the latter position, he having 
gone to it because his regiment was ordered to a disagreeable station, go to England on furlough 
for two years in his character of adjutant ; the interest of his regiment having been sacrificed 
from the first, and of the officer who might be appointed to do his duty. 

His Excellency can assure Government that this is not an impossible case. 


12. He is also able to say, as a matter of personal experience, that the general complaint of 
the regimental commanding officers is to the effect that the regimental feeling which binds 
officers to their men and regimental interests is not what it should be. With a great many, the 
object is to get away from the regiment, and so to escape from the direct operation and strict 
obligations of regimental rule. 


13. His Excellency would be the last person in the world to interfere with a reasonable 


‘ambition, and he would never make an objection to the final transfer of an cfficer from one branch 


of the service to another. 

But, for the reasons above stated, it is impossible, he thinks, not to admit that the last ruling 
of Government, involving as it does a new principle, with reference to the transfer of officers from 
the military to the civil administration, does hold out a premium, which cannot but shake regi- 
mental efficiency ; while it may be doubted, his Excellency believes, that it is wanted in the 
civil interest of the country. 


14. It appears to his Excellency that an officer who already holds a real regimental staff 
appointment, is neither an inexperienced nor a very young man; when he applies for transfer to 
the civil administration, he should be understood to know his own mind, and to take his chance 
as to whether he is competent for the new career he seeks. 

If he prove to be incompetent, he should, on coming back to the Commander-in-Chief, compete 
with others who have not left the military career, but are looking for appointment or promotion. 
If he be really a good and effective officer, he will, in general, not have long to wait. 


15. Two facts may be stated with the most perfect certainty— 

It is found that officers wishing to go to the civil administration, are, in general, willing to 
resign their military appointments, although acting appointments in the civil service are only 
at first offered to them; many instances of this have occurred during the last two years. 

Secondly. It is almost unknown that an officer who has been for a. year with the civil depart- 
ment is returned to the military authorities as incompetent. 


16. His Excellency has now stated the argument which has occurred to him. This he would 
have refrained from doing, were it not for the extraordmary importance he attaches to the 
ultimate results of the Government decision on the highest and best feelings of the officers of the 
army. ; ; 

Hs Excellency cannot expect a reversal of that decision, but he would beg, as a favour, that 
this letter may be forwarded for the consideration of his Grace the Secretary of State in 
Council, in continuation of the former correspondence. 

(Signed) Frep. Tursicrr, 
Adjutant-General. 


From the Adjutant-General in India to the Secretary to Government, Military Department, 
No. 1921E, dated Simla, 17th September 1869. 


Rererrine to Military Department docket, No. 183, of the ninth current, I am desired by the 
Commander-in-Chief to request you will be so good as to move Government to say, whether 
Lieutenant M. N. Gubbins, 11th Foot, appointed an Assistant Commissioner in the Oudh Com- 
mission by Foreign Department Notification, No. 1635, of the 19th ultimo, is to be considered as 
having vacated the regimental appointment of 1st Wing Subaltern, 37th Native Infantry, which 
he held as a probationer for the Staff Corps. 

(Signed) Frep. THEsIcER, 
Adjutant-General. 


From the Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department, to the Adjutant-General, 
No. 468, dated Simla, 27th September 1869. 


I am directed to acknowledge your letter No. 1921K, dated 17th September 1869, and, in 
reply, to acquaint you, for the information of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, that 
officers holding appointments in Native regiments as probationers for the Staff Corps, on being 
appointed during their year of probation to a department, vacate their probationary regimental 
appointments. _ ' 

2. Lieutenant Gubbins may be considered to have vacated his regimental appointment of 
1s] Wing Subaltern, 37th Native Infantry, which he held as a probationer for the Staff Corps. 

! (Signed) H. W. Norman, Major-General, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 
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From the Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department, to the Adjutant-Genera 
ri No. 1,127, dated Fort William, 23rd February 1872. 


I am directed to acquaint you, for the information of the Right Honourable the Commander- — 
in-Chief, that the rule laid down in Government letter No. 468, dated 27th September 1869, that — 
officers holding appointments in Native regiments as probationers for the Staff Corps, on being 
appointed during their year of probation to a department, vacate their probationary regimental - 
appointments, applies only to officers serving with Native regiments on probation for the Staff 
Corps. 

2, An officer already in the corps, and holding a permanent appointment in a Native regiment, 
will have a lien on that appointment until he is confirmed in any departmental appointment in 
which he may be oppointed to officiate. : 

(Signed) H. K. Burne, Colonel, ¥ 


Secretary to the Government of India. ' 


From the Secretary of State for India to his Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General in Council, No. 123, dated London, 5th May 1870. 


Para. 1.—I have received and considered in council your military letter No, 66, dated the 8th 
March 1870, forwarding a copy of a letter from the Adjutant-General on the subject of the 
temporary withdrawal of regimental officers for civil duties whether’ on probation or otherwise, 
with various papers, correspondence and minutes, which have been recorded on the subject. * | 


2. The correspondence appears to have arisen out of a demand for young officers belonging to 
native regiments to serve for probation under the Foreign Department. 1a 


3. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, looking to the interests of the Native army, is of 
opinion that officers, so cireumstanced, should, prior to obtaining civil employment on probation, 
resign the regimental appointments they hold. 


4, Your Government, on the other hand, believe that as barely one regiment in twenty has an 
officer absent on probation, the embarrassments and grievances that might arise under the pro- 
posed rule are out of proportion to the advantages that could accrue under its adoption. 


5. You do not believe that the decision you have arrived at in the matter will be productive of 
any real detriment to the efficiency of regiments, but have informed the Commander-in-Chief that 
any objection by his Excellency in a particular case, owing to the absence of other officers from 
a regiment or any other cause, would receive your most ready attention. 


6. I entirely concur in these views. I consider it, as a general rule, important. that the young ; 
officers joining the several departments, civil and military, should have their first training with a 
Native regiment. “Moreover, as an oflicer’s special aptitude for this or that description of employ- 
ment does not develope itself-immediately on entrance into the service, I should regret to see 
any unnecessary impediment placed in the way of a free transition from one branch to another; 
such an impediment would certainly be*fownd~in the rule~proposed on the present occasion by 
his Excellency the-Commander-in-Chief. OH mrs rs 

7. I observe, however, in the course of the discussion, incidental allusion to the case of an 
officer of higher rank, Lieutenant-Colonel Allen, absent from his regiment on temporary depart- 
mental employment for a protracted period, retaining a lien on his regimental appointment, 
Arrangements of this nature are to be regretted, unless made with the prospect and intention 
of permanently transferring the officer from his regiment to the department within a reasonable 
time. 


8. There is obviously a marked difference in this respect between the cases of the younger 
officers, of whom one in each regiment has been appointed with a view to the formation of a 
reserve for the general purposes of the service, and those holding the higher regimental positions ; 
and I would suggest to your Lordship that some rule might be laid down with advantage under 
which, while the absence of the former from the regiment (retaining his position therein) shall 
be limited to the period laid down for the departmental probation, still more stringent rules 
should be prescribed with a view to confining within a narrow limit the absence, with the same 
privilege, of officers fillmg the higher regimental positions, who, like Lieutenant-Colonel Allen, 
may be required to act for departmental officers, but not on departmental probation. 

(Signed) ARGYLL. 
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No. 258, dated 14th June 1870.—Copy of the foregoing forwarded to the Adjutant-General for 
the information of the Commander-in-Chief with reference to Colonel the Hon. F. Thesiger’s’ 
letter, No. 1673E, dated 18th August 1869, and previous correspondence, and with the request 
that his Excellency-may be moved to suggest to Government the terms of any rule he thinks it 
desirable should be laid down to give effect to the view of the Secretary of State, as expressed in | 
paragraph 8 of the above despatch. 

(Signed) H, K. Burne, Colonel, 
Secretary to the Government of India, 


From the Adjutant-General in India to the Secretary to Government, Military Department, 
No. 1371E, dated Simla, 18th July 1870. 


__I am directed by the Commander-in-Chief to reply to your letter, No. 253, dated the 14th 
ultimo, on the subject of the remoyal of officers from Native regiments for emplopment in non- 
military departments. 
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2. With reference to your letter, No. 255, of the same date, on the transfer of Lieutenant EK. 
- Durand for employment under the Punjab Government, I am to observe that owing, his 
Excellency believes, to want of sufficient explicitness in his instructions, his Excellency’s 
difficulty in relinquishing the services of Lieutenant Durand was not correctly conveyed in my 
letter, No. 935, of 4th ultimo. 

Lieutenant Durand had been sufficiently long in the 12th Bengal Cavalry to render himself 
extremely useful to his commanding officer, who had taken much pains in his instruction, and 
felt it a very great loss to part with him, as four officers of the regiment were absent on leave 
to Europe, viz., the 2nd in command, the 2nd squadron officer, the 3rd squadron officer, and the 
adjutant ; leaving Colonel Gough with only three officers for regimental duty. 

The Commander-in-Chief therefore felt obliged to express the inconvenience under which he 
_ met the demand for Lieutenant Durand’s services, although by the omission, as explained above, 
his Excellency’s intentions were not exactly conveyed. 


3. Regarding Lieutenant and Adjutant Hallet, of the 1st Native infantry, applied for in your 
letter 210 of 16th May and 254 of the 14th ultimo, the objection of his Excellency arose from 
he a that the commanding officer, the 2nd in command, and the lst wing subaltern, were on 
furlough. ; , 

The officiating wing officer, Captain Angelo, had just joined from civil employment, and was 
unacquainted with the regiment. The 2nd wing subaltern, on probation, was at Calcutta, 
engaged in studying the Native languages. ‘Thus, there were only four officers present who 
knew the regiment. Of the two attached captains, one has not passed in the language, and 
neither can be considered other than a reserve. They cannot be considered as part of, or be 
expected to take much interest in, a regiment which they naturally must desire to leave if they 
can obtain any appoiritment. They are both’ at present at Calcutta, studying the native 
language. Di 

His Excellency cannot well imagine a case in which the adjutant could be less easily spared. 


4. In the case of Lieutenant Massy, 23rd Punjab Infantry, Colonel Chamberlain wrote in the 
most urgent way to retain his services; but as that young officer was 2nd wing subaltern, which 
office his Excellency understands to have been specially constituted as a reserve for supplying 
the eae departments, the Commauder-in-Chief was unable to offer any objection to his 
removal. 


5. In a memorandum, dated 15th March 1870, of the late Commander-in-Chief, on the localiza- 
tion of the Native regiments, Sir William Mansfield observed—“ Such is the object (to ensure a 
real connexion or bond between officers and sepoys) in which the Commander-in-Chief receives 
“but slender aid from other authorities, when objection is taken to the abstraction of good 
“regimental officers for the performance of duties under the civil administration ; sometimes in 
“ cantonments, sometimes in situations for which no military training is in the least required.” 
It is certainly true, that when the principle of establishing a firm bond between officers and men, 
to which, with the Lieutenaut-Governor of the Punjab, his Excellency attributes the highest 
importance, fails in practice, the fault lies not in our system but with the authorities who have 
no thought or care for real military interest, but consider only the passing convenience of their 
administrations and departments. 


6, The late Commander-in-Chief was requested, in letter of 30th March, No. 1482, from the 
Secretary to Government to the Adjutant-General, to favour Government with a detail of the 
instances which have led to the statement above referred to. ‘To this Sir William Mansfield 
replied by memorandum, “that it was inexpedient to revert to particular instances, the papers not 
“ being available; but that the cases to which he referred must be quite fresh in the recollec- 
“ tion of Government,” &c. 


7. On the 14th June, the secretary to Government again reverts to the subject, stating that 
the Government had hoped to receive, in reply to the letter No. 1,482, a statement of the 
instances which led to the remarks of Sir William Mansfield ; but as this was not supplied, the 
secretary to Government furnishes a list of officers withdrawn for civil employ during the five 
years of Sir William Mansfieid’s command, and begs to know if there are any other officers than 
those indicated in the margin of paragraph 4 to whose removal his Excellency offered objection. 


8. The Commander-in-Chief is not aware that his Excellency Sir William Mansfield recorded 
objections to the removal of any other officers, but has received information which has been to a 
certain extent confirmed by his own observation, that Sir William Mansfield made a point of 
complying with the wishes of Government regarding officers, both as to relinquishing officers for 
civil departments, and employing officers returned from those departments when no longer 
serviceable there, until he felt absolutely compelled, for the sake of the efficiency of the army, to 
represent the injury it was suffering. 

9. It will be seen that of the officers withdrawn from regiments, shown by your list, 2] were 
adjutants and quartermasters, and six were wing officers and second in command. ‘That is, one 
half of the officers withdrawn were of great importance to the well-being of regiments ; or, it 
may be said, that during Sir William Mansfield’s time of command nearly one half of the infantry 
regiments lost their adjutants and quartermasters. 


10, Of 22 officers applied for in 1869-70, eight were holding the places of adjutant and 
quartermaster. 


11. The following extracts are not isolated cases, in which the disadvantage of the system ct 
withdrawing valuable officers from regiments has been deprecated by commanding officers: 

“This continual change of officers is the root of all the evil in the Native army, and to show 
you how it affects some regiments, I have only to mention that this regiment has had 75 officers 
appointed to it since it was raised in 1857.” 
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12. Another commanding officer writes :— : me 
“This is one great drawback in wing subalterns of the present day, who only come into the 
regiment with the hope of leaving it as soon as any other appointment can be procured, and so — 
can be expected to care little for the corps and its institutions.” 


13. From his Excellency’s recent inspection of the regiments in the Punjab, he can safely say, 
that whenever a serious deficiency came to his notice, it was caused by officers received back from 
non-military departments. 

In the most recent case, the officers of aregiment were irritated to a state very close upon insub- 
ordination, and considerable cause for discontent given to the Native officers, by the injudicious 
conduct of a commanding officer who had been long in civil employ, and had been returned to the 
Commander-in-Chief for military duty. 


14. In the regiment in question, the average time of service of the officers with the regiment is 
three years. ‘The commanding officer, now on leave, stated that 50 officers had passed under his 
command since he raised the regiment 12 years ago, which would give the average of 18 months 
for each officer. Whatever may have been the cause of this evil, it is aggravated in the worst 
form when the smartest executive officers of regiments are selected by Government and removed 
to civil employ, notwithstanding the remonstrance of the Commander-in-Chief. 


15. When the Commander-in-Chief has received evidence that the former evil of the with- 
drawal of officers from regiments is again at work, that young officers do not take interest in their 
regimental duties because their thoughts are fixed on staff employment; when his Excellency 
finds that the tempting offer of employment is made to regimental officers direct from the Govern- 
ment, a proceeding which cannot fail to divert an officer’s thoughts from his military duties, and 
renders it unlikely that he will contentedly continue in them, should it be found necessary to 
retain him ; when the Commander-in-Chief finds that the Government does not help himin — 
utilising the large body of unemployed young officers, by seeking for a portion of the civil staff 
from among those fully qualified in the languages, but perseveres in demanding the services of 
those whom he deems essentially necessary for the efficiency of regiments, the Commander-in- 
Chief is compelled to sympathise with the feeling which is expressed by Sir William Mansfield in 
the 23rd paragraph of his memorandum above quoted. 


16. His Excellency believes that at present the Native army is thoroughly loyal, though there 
are doubtless individuals still in the ranks who sympathised with, if they did not actually partici- 
pate in, the Mutiny ; but there do exist causes of discontent in certain cases, such as delay in 
just compensation for losses of necessaries, or horses on field service; hardships and expense 
/ entailed in regard to hutting in regimental lines; the retrenchment after long intervals of com- 
pensation judged by the Account Department to have been improperly given. ‘These things must 
cause irritation, which will be aggravated if there is not a cordial confidence between the men 
and their European officers. Bc 


17. The Commander-in-Chief feels that it is due to the Government that he should not be 
silent, when he believes that they are falling into the measures which to a considerable extent 
prepared the Bengal army for the events of 1857. 

18. With regard to the Secretary of State’s letter, No. 123 of the 5th May last,* the Com- 

r Bate mander-in-Chief believes that it related more particularly to 

Forwarded with Miltary Department 


Aouust, No: O58) of the t4th Time 1670. the objection made by the late Commander-in-Chief to the 
officers transferred to civil employ remaining on the muster- 
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roll of regiments. 


19. The eighth paragraph of the letter from the Secretary of State is as follows :— 
“There is obviously a marked difference in this respect between the cases of the younger 
officers, of whom one in each regiment has been appointed, with a view to the formation of a 


reserve for the general purposes of the service, and those holding the higher regimental 
positions,” &c. 


20. It does not appear to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief that the above paragraph 
could have been intended to sanction an unreserved demand on the executive staff of regiments, 
when the wants of the civil departments could be met from the very reserve that was established 
for the purpose, or by the officers unprovided with appointments, and fully qualified in the 
Native languages, of whom there are doubtless many, both in the numerous lists laid before 
Government, of those belonging to the Bengal army, and also of the armies of Madras and 


Honey who would gladly take employment in the civil departments under the Government 
of india. 


21. The Commander-in-Chief believes that a more liberal employment of the officers of 


neem and Bombay would be in accordance with the views of the Governor-General ih 
ouncil. 


22. His Excellency cannot forget that the withdrawal of officers from regiments for staff 
employ, and the decline of the interest of officers in their military duties, caused by their being 


led to look to civil employment, was prominently brought forward in the parliamentary inquiry 
as one of the causes leading to the Mutiny. ; 


23. With regard to the concluding portion of the eighth paragraph of despatch from the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State, No. 123 of 5th May, the Commander-in-Chief would suggest, 
for the consideration of Government, the following rules:— 

(1.) That no officer should remain on the muster rolls of regiments more than one year after 

his transfer to civil employ. | 


(2.) ‘That no portion of the staff salary of regimental appointments should be drawn by officers 
on probation in the civil departments. 
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iS (3.) ‘Chat when officers ave required for civil departments, application be made by the,Gom- 


mander-in-Chief to ascertain if the officer’s services can be spared, before direct 
communication is entered into with the officer concerned ; as the result, of a direct 
application to the offiter himself from Government is likely to cause disappoimtment 
and to make him discontented with his military duties, if the Commander-in-Chief 
should find that he could not be spared. ; 


(4.) Officers of grades superior to wing subaltern or squadron subaltern to be removed from the 
muster roll of their regiments after six months. I 
(Signed) Frep. Tuesicer, 
Adjutant-General. 


‘From the Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department, to the Adjutant-General, 
No. 499, dated Simla, 23rd September 1870. 


Wirn reference to your communication marginally noted, and to previous correspondence 
No. 18715, dated 18th July 1870. regarding the withdrawal of officers from regimental appoint- 

ments for civil or other staff employment, I am desired to 
convey to you the following remarks, for the information of the Commander-in-Chief. 


2: The letter from this department, No. 675 of the 28th July 1869, which replied to a somewhat 
similar remonstrance from the late Commander-in-Chief, was, with the connected papers, and 
accompanied by minutes on the subject recorded by the Governor General, Sir William 
Mansfield and by Sir H. Durand, forwarded for the consideration and orders of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


3. It was then intimated that “ while giving full weight to the opinion of the Commander-in- 
“Chief, the Government of India were unable to concur in the principle which his Excellency 
“ desired to establish, that officers must, prior to obtaining civil employment on probation, resign the 
“ military appointments they held ; but that, on the contrary, they were of opinion that, considering 
“‘ the small number of officers so absent on probation, the embarrassment and grievances that 
“ might arise under the proposed rule were out of proportion to the advantages that could accrue 
“ ‘under its adoption.” 


4. It was added, that the decision of the Government of India in this matter would, it was felt 
sure, be productive of no real detriment to the efficiency of regiments, while any objections to the 
withdrawal of officers in particular cases would receive ready attention. 


5. This correspondence was acknowledged by the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for 
India, in a despatch No. 123 of the 5th May 1870, a copy of which was transmitted to you under 
my docket No. 253 of the 14th June last. 


6. In this reply, the Secretary of State expressed entire concurrence in the views of the 
Government of India, adding that he would regret to see any unnecessary impediment placed in 
the way of a free transition from one branch of the service to another. 


7. At the same time, his Grace acknowledged that in the case of the higher regimental posts, 
some more stringent limits might properly be placed upon the period during which officers filling 
such positions should, if withdrawn for civil employment on probation, be allowed to retain a lien 
upon their regimental appointments. 


8. The views thus expressed appear to the Governor-General in Council to be clear and 
decisive, and to meet the case under review most completely ; and under these circumstances, 
his Excellency in Council cannot but think it most inexpedient and undesirable to revive the 
discussion of a question so recently decided after careful and mature consideration. 


9. The Governor-General in Council will ever esteem it a paramount duty to support to the 
utmost the efforts which may be made by the Commander-in-Chief for the maintenance of the 
discipline and efficiency of the army; but his Excellency in Council cannot consent to forego 
his right as head of the Government to select any officer whom he may deem best qualified to fill 
posts in the civil administration of the country, or other important positions under the Govern- 
ment of India. 


10. I am to invite the attention of Lord Napier of Magdala to the important fact, that during 
the last five years the number of officers taken from the fixed establishment of regiments under 
his Excellency’s orders, for civil employment, has not exceeded about 10 per annum from an 
establishment of 68 regiments of cavalry and infantry, with a permanent establishment of 476 
officers, 


11. This can hardly be deemed excessive, and conclusively shows that the action of the 
Governor-General in Council in this respect cannot seriously have interfered with the efficiency 
of the army. 

12. As regards the propositions with which your letter under acknowledgment conciudes, I am 
desired to state as follows :— 

I. The Governor-General in Council concedes the establishment of a rule, that no officer 
removed from the fixed establishment of a regiment to civil employ shall retain a lien on his 
regimental appointment for more than one year, or until the first examination held after the expiry 
of the full year of probation. 

As examinations are held half-yearly only and at stated periods, this provision is necessary, 
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. IL. The proposal that no portion of the staff salary of regimental. appointments be drawn by 
officers on probation in the civil department, is one to which the Governor-General in Council is — 
disposed to consent, but it will be separately considered in the departménts concerned, and final — 
orders hereafter issued.* este nee 

III. The Governor-General in Council cannot concur in the suggestion that no officer be offered 
an appointment, until it has been previously ascertained that the Commander-in-Chief is able and 

_ willing to give his services. 83 

The Viceroy must retain in his own hands the power of selecting those. officers whom his 
Excellency may deem most fitted for the situations they may be required to fill. 

But the Governor-General in Council will always consider, with deference and care, any 
representations that the Commander-in-Chief may deem it his duty to make in regard to the 
withdrawal of particular officers. 

IV. The proposition that officers of grades superior to those of wing or squadron subalterns 
should not be allowed to retain’ their regimental appointment for. more than six months, if on 
probation for civil employ, appears to the Governor-General in Council to be one that would bear 
hardly on the officers concerned, and his Excellency in Council considers the rule laid down on 
the first proposition sufficiently to meet the case. 


13. The Governor-General in Council trusts that these views will be accepted by Lord Napier 
of Magdala, so that any further reference to Her Majesty’s Government, on a question so recently 
decided by the Secretary of State, may be avoided. , 

(Signed) H. K. Burne, Colonel, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


From the Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department, to the Adjutant-. 
General, No. 500, dated Simla, 23d September 1870. eee 


In continuation of my letter No. 499, of this date, regarding the withdrawal of officers 
from regimental appointments for civil or staff employment and with reference to the particular 
case of Lieutenant C. E. Hallett, 1st Native infantry, who has been nominated by the Viceroy 

* Docket No. 337 A, dated 15th September to the Commissariat Department,* I am desired to acquaint 

1870. you, for the information of the Commander-in-Chiet, that 

it is with much regret that. the Governor-General in Council is unable to accede to his 
Excellency’s recommendation that Lieutenant Hallett’s appointment.should be waived. 


2. For a department, the efficiency of which is so important to the army as the commissariat, 
and in which special qualifications are required to make an officer render useful service, while 
many officers do not desire to enter it, the selection is but limited ; and under these circumstances 
the Governor-General in Council is compelled, though with much reluctance, to decide that 
Lieutenant Hallett’s nomination to the department should hold good. 


(Signed) H. K, Burner, Colonel, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


* This was done in the following order :— 
“G. G. O. No. 179, dated 22nd February 1871.—The following notification from the Financial department is re-pub- 
lished for general information :— 
LEave AND ALLOWANCES. 
No. 1002, dated Fort William, the 16th Febuary 1871.—“ The Governor General in Council is pleased to rule that an 
officer of a Native regiment joining the civil department on probation shall draw no portion of the staff pay of his regimental 
appointment for the termn of his probation.” uy 
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APPENDIX G. 


Lerrer from the Adjutant-General in India to the Secretary to Government, Military 
Department, No. 2702a, dated 18th August 1873. 


“Tn reply to Military Department letter No. 23, dated the 2nd August 1872 7 bet Cogs 


f i sl Probationers 
I am directed to forward, for submission to Government, the accompanying minute by the Right 


Honourable the Commander-in-Chief in India, on the subject of the appointment of unemployed 
but qualified officers to positions rendered immediately or remotely vacant by casualties.” 


I have, &e. 
(Signed) Frep. TuestcEr, 
Adjutant-General. 


' Minute by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India. 


Ir is not easy to say exactly how it will be best to give effect to the wishes of the Secretary 
of State, as conveyed in the extract from his despatch dated 20th June 1872, as it must depend 
upon the nature of the employment that is vacated by the Staff Corps officer becoming non- 
effective, whether it is possible to fill it by one of the unemployed officers. | 

It may very possibly happen, on an appointment falling vacant in a regiment, that the next 
seniors have indisputable claims and suitability for each grade in succession, until the lowest 
one is arrived at, for which it is probable that the unemployed officer may, by age and rank, be 
unsuited either for the performance of its duties at the time, or for eventually acquiring the 
necessary qualifications. 

It would be difficult to imagine that any proper administration could be carried on if it were 
obligatory to place an unemployed officer into some one of the vacancies that might occur from a 
casualty, whether he were fitted for it or not, supposing such kind of employment were civil or 
semi-military service. 

It would be difficult also to maintain the efficiency of regiments possessing a small number 
of officers, whose duties require that they shall be thoroughly acquainted with the specialities of 
their men, if it were absolutely necessary to interpolate an officer merely because he was 
- unemployed. , 

There are great varieties of age and qualification, as there are of corps, classes of men in 
regiments, and gradations of position. If these are disregarded, great loss of efficiency must 
happen. . 

Viewing the case at present, it is feared the mode proposed by the Secretary of State will not 
give very material relief, unless some such plan as the following be adopted, viz. :— 

That Government should announce that vacancies in certain classes of employment, such as 
the Post Office, Cantonment Magistracies, Forest Department, &c., &c., shall in future be held 
available for such unemployed officers as choose to qualify for them, facilities for so doing being 
‘offered them., 

For the Cantonment Magistrates, an examination in the Penal Code and Civil Regulations 
would be necessary. 

For the Post Office, the rules of the Department. 

For the Forest Department, a class might be formed under a competent officer of whom many 
. must now be in the country. 

ff such announcements. were made, it is probable that many of the unemployed officers would 
address themselves to qualify for that kind of service which they would prefer. 

In all of the departments above mentioned the Government is paying sums, a portion of which 
would fully satisfy unemployed officers, while at present they go to uncovenanted servants, who 
will ultimately fill the pension lists in addition to the unemployed officers. 

Of course it is understood that the Commander-in-Chiet will himself seek every opportunity 
of finding regimental or staff employment for such unemployed officers as he can place in suitable 
grades. 

(Signed) Napier oF Macpata, 
General Commander-in-Chief in India. 


Aprrenpix H. 


Mermoranpum by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India on the Localization, of 
5. Native Regiments. 


I regret that it is out of my power to admit the soundness either of the argument or of the 
conclusions arrived at by Sir Donald McLeod, as stated in Major Black’s letter No. 346 of 3rd 
September 1869. ‘ 

t is assumed in that communication that the so-called localization of Native regiments will 
add to their efficiency, to the attachment of the sepoys to their officers, and therefore to the safety 
of the sepoy army as a great State machine. : 

I submit that the facts of the old Bengal Army are opposed to this, as well as the experience 
which may be gathered in the armies south of the Nerbudda. 

40839. . M 


os. ee 


Prior to 1857, a great many localized corps existed, of which the names are familiar to the 
military department, and to all those who served'in India before that date. 


It was seen that all the contingents and corps, of whatever denomination, which were thus } 
localized yielded to the temptation of the mutiny, and broke down quite as readily as the regi- — 


ments of the regular army. : ; 

Ag to any superior efficiency, which may be acquired by localized regiments, I would again 
submit that the notion is contrary to what-might be expected, and is simply opposed to fact. 

Thus the Hyderabad Contingent comes fairly under this head of localized corps. | Tite f 

T have never seen that contingent, but I have for many years past heard from very different 
but very trustworthy authorities, that the Hyderabad Contingent is by no means'in a high state” 
of discipline, instruction, and efficiency, as compared with other regiments, whether the officers or - 
the sepoys are considered. 

The Sind Horse, which have been so constantly the subject of fulsome eulogy, do not by any 
means show better, or display superior qualifications when they come to be seen with other troops 
in the field; indeed I have often heard the contrary affirmed.— Vide the experience of Persia and 
Abyssinia. 

One Assam regiments are notoriously below par. One General Officer after another has 
pointed out to me the necessity of ‘bringing them into the’ general ‘relief ‘of''the army, if any 
regard whatever is to be paid to their future military efficiency, this remark especially affecting 
the British officers of these regiments. ape aah: oh 

The mishap of Dewangiri was in truth directly owing to non-eflficiency following on the principle 
of organization which Sir Donald McLeod would introduce into the whole army. ae 

With regard to the Punjab Force, it may be said with absolute certainly and truth'that its” 
efficiency is much owing to the state of preparedness for war in which it is kept by the constant 
sight of watchful enemies beyond the border. iB 


But I'am told by those not unqualified to judge, that. the force. is not what it was in former iy 


days, and that its local character is beginning the course of deterioration which invariably attacks 
troops, sooner or later, when they are so constituted.as to evade the supervision and criticisms of 
a great central authority, which is free from local bias. Major General Fitzmayer’s late report on 
‘the artillery of the force, goes far to prove to me. that the local command has somewhat failed in. 
careful supervision, and that the Punjab Force now positively stands in need of a Commander 
who was not brought up in its ranks, and would bring new ideas to it. ya 

It is well known that, while I do not wish to interfere with the special character of the Punjab. 
Force, 1 think, indeed I may say I am certain, that if the Punjab Force is to retain, in time of 
peace, the efficiency it has preserved during a series of petty wars and campaigns, .it must be 
brought under the central authority of the Commander-in-Chief. roid 

With regard to Sir Donald McLeod’s principle, it may finally be said that it would be possible” 
to give effect tv localization of divisions of the Native Army, had it anything like the strength it 
possessed in former days; but as we now have very slender battalions where formerly large 
brigades were kept up, and as the tendency is strong to reduce the Native Force still more, 1 


may be simply asserted, without fear of contradiction, that itis impossible to entertain the project. — 


Bengal: Proper does not afford soldiers., The same, may be averred of the Central. Proyinees, 
and consequently, in order to find troops for such Provinces, we must maintain a force which is 
generally available for ordinary duty. ; mig. 


We have localized our Goorkha Regiments, because of the expediency of keeping Goorkhas in 
countries and climates similar to those in which they are bred. ; . 


But with our reduced Native Army, this has already been proved to’be a great inconvenience, — 


and if reduction of corps is to go further in the Bengal Army, I do. not see how the Goorkha 
Regiments can long continue not to take a share in the general movement of the army, for peace 
duty, relief, &., &c. \d 26S 


This difficulty seems to me entirely to divest Sir Donald MecLeod’s proposals of any real 


substance, and to be prohibitive of the special suggestions made by Lieutenant-Colonel Chamber- ~ 


lain in fayour of his own regiment. 


It is said by the Lieutenant-Governor that the present system of the Army ¢onduces to destroy 
the bond formerly existing between the British officers and the sepoys, and that his plans suggest 
a remedy forthis evil. &) " 


This mtist be-a matter of opinion, but according to my experience, and the manner in which 
the patronage of this army has been conducted for a number of years (I cannot answer for the 
Punjab Force, with which I have had nothing to do), I am disposed to meet such assertions, 
which are often seen in the newspapers, with a direct negative. I think Sir Donald McLeod 
would hardly have committed himself to them, had he been aware of the watchful care with which, 
due regard being had to practical efficiency, itids:*sought to cause officers to keep to their regi- 
mental positions, to obtain advancement in ‘their own corps, and therefore to ensure a real con- 
nexion or bond between officers and sepoys. © bh A ‘A OME 


Such was the object of the continuation of officers in the place of adjutant and, lately, in that 
of quartermaster, after they, had. attained the rank of captain. , 


‘Such is the object, in which ‘the ‘Commander-in-Chief receives ‘but: slender aid from other 
authorities, when objection is taken to the abstraction of good regimental officers for the per- 
formance of duties under the: ‘civil’administration, sometimes: under ‘civil officers, sometimes in 
cantonments, sometimes im situations for which no military training isin the least required. 

It is certainly true that when the principle of establishing a firm bond between officers and men, 
to which, with the Lieutenant-Governor, | attribute the highest importance, fails in practice, the 


oe, 
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fault lies, not in our system, but with authorities’ who have no thought ‘or care for real military 
interests, but consider only the passing convenience of their administration and departments. 


Ae W. R. Mansrrenp, General, 
é Calcutta, the 15th March 1870. Commander-in-Chief in India. 


(True copy.) 


P. S. LumspEn, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Quartermaster-General. 


APprEeNnDIx I. 
i] 


‘Extract from “Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Native Infantry, 
from its first formation in 1757 to 1796.” By the late Captain Williams, of the Invalid 
Establishment of the Bengal Army. : 


We are now arrived at the year 1796, which forms an important epoch in the history of the 
East India Company’s army. 

By the regulations then adopted, with the view, among other points, of amelioration ‘and 
improvement in the situation of the European oflicers, that of giving to them an increased degree 
of promotion and rank, caused a total reformation of the Native corps in regard to the system of 
authority, interior economy, and payment of the troops. j 


~ The whole Native infantry establishment was condensed into 12 unwieldy regiments, of’ two 
battalions each ; each battalion consisting of 10 companies (two grenadier and eight battalion 
companies), and each company of two Native commissioned, 10 'non-conimissioned officers, and 
80 privates, as a peace establishment ; and the complement of European officers was fixed at 
‘one colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, two majors, seven captains, one captain-lieutenant, 22 
lieutenants, and 10 ensigns to each regiment. And thenceforward the principle of regimental 
rank and promotion (to the rank of major, inclusive) was adopted throughout the honorable 
companys army. 

‘The field officers, captains, and the requisite proportion of lieutenants were appointed to 
command the companies. The payment, of the men was expressly confided to the officers 
commanding companies respectively, who were declared to be invested with the same authority 
as is exercised by captains in command of companies in European corps. 

Monthly muster rolls, and corresponding pay abstracts were directed to be prepared by the 
officers. commanding companies., A pay. hawuldar, corresponding to pay-sergeant, was allowed 
to each company; and on every issue of pay, acquittance. rolls, signed by every individual of 
each company in testimony of having received. his full and just demands, were ordered to be 
delivered to the commanding officer of the battalion, by. whom they are laid before the command- 
ing officer of the regiment,.and then lodged as, records in the regimental office. 

The fitness or suitability, of the general. principles of military arrangement comprised in the 
regulations of 1796 will not probably be questioned ;- but itis to be observed that the practical 
operation of them is rendered nugatory ina very important point by the operation of the 
collateral rules of the service. Under the previous system all the officers who were attached to 
corps were always present and effective with them (cases of sickness excepted), but especially 
those: in whose individual hands the powers of authority and, command were vested, and which 
was: accordingly not: liable to: fluctuation or change. Whenever officers, returned to, Europe, 
which,» however, but»»seldom: happened,» they resigned the service, and all officers. employed 
as staff; and im) every situation whatsoever out of the: line of. their regimental .duty, were 
invariably struck off the strength of corps, and their places were immediately supplied by others. 


Under the’ present arrangement, the proportion of field officers and captains, being those in 
whom the exercise and reponsibility of authority and control are essentially reposed, is that of 
12 to 20 companies; yet small as°even this number is, were they actually retained for the duties 
of their corps the theory and the practice would be somewhat assimilated; but the whole of the 
staff of the Government, and of the army, inclusive of a heavy commissariat, with the numerous 
officers on furlough in Europe, and those. employed with local corps, and in all other situations 
whatsoever are borne on the strength as.component parts of companies and corps,—so the result 
is’ that-a very small portion of field officers and captains remains for the duties of the corps ;* 
companies are. consequently, for the most part, in the charge. of subalterns temporarily, and 
changing, according to their occasional standing, under the course of events ; and thus often 
devolving to the hands of very young officers whose professional nor,local acquirements may not 
have at all qualified them for such a situation of authority over. men to whose character, language, 
and habits they are yet more or less strangers. ‘ 

Divided authority-‘too,:at best, is ill understood: or conformed to by the people of India; and 
perhaps it may very fairly be doubted whether the reformation introduced by the: regulations of 
1796 has tended generally to improve the condition of the Native soldiery as it regards their 
satisfaction, contentment, and attachment. to the’ service ;:or whether they were not better 
satisfied, upon the whole, under the old patriarchal system of battalions, commanded: by:a 
captain, who was always an old officer, experienced in the language, customs, and feelings of the 
men, which being duly appreciated, never failed to secure respect for authority and mutual 


* Under all those circumstances it has often happened that the officers of all ranks, present with their corps are not in 
the proportion of one to each company. 
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attachment. But it must be remembered that this becoming consideration for the character and. 
military virtues of the troops requires a progressive course of fellowship and intercourse for its — 
basis. 

Other causes are also to be found for a diminished attachment to the service, or rather of the 
disposition to enter into it, which formerly prevailed amongst the most suitable classes of the 


community- 

That such a diminution has taken place there seems little room to doubt. The improved 
condition of their landed property, and the security under which they enjoy their property in the 
various pursuits and avocations of life may very naturally have produced such a tendency. 
Qdly. The harassing and often offensive duties on which the regulars have of late years been 
employed, in the situation which more properly belongs to provincial corps and police establish- 
ments; in guarding jails, attending convicts on the roads, or from morning till night in the 
courts during the trial of prisoners, with a variety of other calls to which they are liable when 
employed at civil stations, more specially in the ceded and conquered provinces, as weli as 
Benares, where the pressure of such duties has often precluded the annual indulgence of 
furlough to visit their families, than which the Native troops enjoy no higher gratification ; these 
circumstances may no doubt be reckoned on as having likewise contributed to such a result; so 
irksome and laborious do such duties often prove, that so far from a state of peace being a state 
of comparative repose, it is quite the reverse ; a Maharatta war, or other arduous campaign, is a 
jubilee to them, compared with the degrading turmoil of such anomalous employment. 

It is true, that modifications have at different times been obtained with regard to some of the 
most offensive duties alluded to, when their feelings could no longer endure the impolitic and 
malevolent degradation to which they were exposed; but the regret is, that they ever should 
have been required—for the impression thus made may, as to the effect in question never be 
effaced. 

A further cause may be stated, and that a very material one also, in the minds of those con- 
cerned. Informer times, the men and their families derived a considerable degree of consequence 
from some members of the family being in the military service of the Company Bahadoor, with 
this further advantage, that in any case of litigation, injustice, or reference in regard to their 
agricultural or other domestic concerns, the influence or consideration derived from their situa- 
tion always proved gratifying, and generally led to a prompt hearing and decision, without being 
obliged to wait indefinite and often very protracted periods of time, under the more tardy forms 
of judicial procedure which have of late years prevailed. 

Thus the sepoy has lost all the advantages, or gratification of that description which he before 
enjoyed, and with them, perhaps, some portion of his respect for the character or consequence of 
his officers, who formerly, by letters of application (now ‘interdicted by an ordinance of the local 
Government) to the civil authorities, generally obtained some favourable consideration toward 
those under their command, when the domestic concerns of the Native officers or men required 
any such reference. Nor will they soon forget the indignity offered in some instances to their 
European officers, and to themselves, by the civil process of summons or arrest having been 
executed within the limits of their camp or cantonments, on individuals against whom complaints 
may have been preferred, without the observance of any form of requisition, &c. to the com- 
manding officer. 

It may be further observed, that in times past the Native commissioned officers, especially the 
subadars at the head of companies, possessed more authority and influence than they now do 
with their respective companies, in proportion as they were more employed instead of European 
officers. > 

This consequence has further resulted from the change in the interior economy of the corps, 
by which the more immediate interference in the control and management of the companies is 
vested in the hands of the European officers by whom they are commanded and paid: the 
routine duties of the pay and orderly hawuldars of companies, have necessarily absorbed in a 
material degree the constant intercourse between the companies and the officers commanding 
them, of which the subadars and the Native adjutant were formerly the link of communication 
with the officer commanding the battalion ; and hence, perhaps, has arisen.a degree of apathy 
and indifference on the part of the Native officers, especially those who have attained their 
highest rank, which may more or less pervade the whole machine, by the baneful influence of 
example. 

The pay of the Native troops has not undergone any alteration for a long course of years. The 
private sepoy receives seven rupees per month in all stationary situations, and eight rupees and 
a half when marching or in the field ; exclusive of half a rupee per month, allotted to the off- 
reckoning fund, for which they receive one coat, and nothing more, annually. From that allow- 
ance, with which, generally speaking, they are very well satisfied, they not only provide themselves 
with everything they require for food and raiment in all situations, but they also erect canton- 
ments for themselves in all stationary situations, at their own expense; and moreover, there are — 
but few amongst them who do not make considerable savings from their pay in the course of the 
year, which they carry or remit to their families, for their general maintenance and comfort. 
Indeed, such is the beneficence of their character in this respect, that when they proceed on 
foreign service, an extensive official arrangement is adopted on the part of Government, for 
remitting to the families and connections of the native soldiery a handsome portion of their pay 
during their absence. 
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Memoranpum on the System of Promotion to the Commissioned Grades of the Native 
es Army of Bengal. _. . 


\. As the present system of promotion to the commissioned and non-commissioned grades of _ 


the Native army is the consequence and result of the various changes which have occurred in the 


organization of the army since the mutiny, it seems necessary, in order to arrive at a satisfactory — 
conclusion on the question raised by the late Adjutant-General, to review shortly the position of © 
the Native army immediately after the mutiny, the measures adopted for its re-organization, and 
the rules laid down from time to time to govern promotions in the commissioned and non-commis- 


sioned grades. 


2. In November 1857 the Court of Directors requested the Governor General to assemble a 


Commission of experienced military officers of the three 
: pespateh No. 235, Military, 25th November 
857. 


Outram, decided against the assembly of such a Commission, but resolved to collect replies to 
certain questions from officers and civilians of experience 
with a view to founding on them a decision on this all- 
important subject.. Colonel Durand was appointed to collect these replies, but in July 1858 a 


Minute, 30th May 1858. 


wiped an ie a large mass of evidence and submitted. its report in March 


1859, and made, among other recommendations, the following bearing on the subject under 
consideration :— 


I. “That the Native army should be composed of different nationalities and castes, and as a 
general rule, mixed promiscuously through each regiment.” 

Il. “That the promotions of Native commissioned and non-commissioned officers should be 

regulated on the principle of efficiency rather than of seniority, and that commanding 


officers of regiments should have the same power to promote non-commissioned officers 


as those vested on the commanding officers of line regiments.” 


3. Government. General-Order No..1277 of 1859, however, appears to be the earliest public 
notification of an attempt to re-organize the regimental system, by striking out of the lists of the 
army those regiments which had mutinied, and notifying those corps which had remained either 
wholly or in part loyal, and whose services the Government proposed to retain. By this order 
the numbers of 

4 troops of horse artillery, .. 
3 battalions of foot artillery, 
10 regiments of light. cavalry, | , 
59 regiments of regular infantry, . 
2 regiments of irregular infantry, 
6 regiments of irregular cavalry, 
And the whole of the Oude irregular force, 


were removed from the Bengal army; praise was awarded to those corps which had remained 
loyal, regulations were laid down for the discharge of men of doubtful loyalty, but no scheme of 
reconstruction was shadowed forth. ape 


4, Under orders isssued by Government early in 1858, levies, to take the place temporarily of 
the mutinied corps, were raised, and their composition and 
strength was fixed by the Commander-in-Chief. The general 
idea in raising these levies appears to have been that they were to be composed, as a rule, of low- 
Adjutant-General’s letters Nos. 319A, 1192A, Caste men, and this was thoroughly followed out in the case 
1,620A, 1,910A, 2,829A°0f:1858. of the Mynpoorie levy (now the 35th Native Infantry), in 
which men of the lowest castes only were permitted to be enlisted. In the levies raised at Bareilly 
(now the 36th Native Infantry), Shahjehanpore (now 40th Native Infantry), Moradabad, Meerut 
(now 39th. Native Infantry), and Agra (now 38th Native Infantry), sanction was given for the 
enlistment of two companies of Rajpoots, while-the’ Bijnore levy, which however was not after- 
wards incorporated in the army, was entirely composed of Rajpoots. From the above it will be 
observed that the original. intention was only carried out in the Mynpoorie levy, which was the 
only corps in which the enlistment of Mehters, humarsC, Lodhs, Pasees, &c., was at that time 
sanctioned. ‘The composition given to these regiments then was but slightly altered in the 
reconstruction which took place in the end of 1862. 


5. In June 1859 Government directed that the establishments of the armed corps of the line 
_ were to be gradually reduced to 700 men, and those of the 


G. G. O. No. 2 of 8th Jan. 1858. 


G. G. O. Nov144 of 1859. 


which were above their complement should cease, Any recruiting which was necessary was to 

Military Department-letter No. 920, dated be carried on among those classes, of which the corps were at 
26th November 1862. the time composed. In December 1859, recruiting for all 
Native corps, except Goorkha and Assam regiments, was strictly forbidden, and this prohibition 
remained in force-until the end of 1862. 


Presidencies to consider questions connected with army — 
Military Department letter No. 369, dated reorganization. Lord Canning did not think this practicable, — 
pane Ay Bees . and, contrary to the strongly urged advice of Sir James — 


Royal Commission was assembled in London, which recorded — 


various levies’ to. 600, and that recruiting for all regiments _ 


—~ 


ind 


® % 


6: In September 1860, the, Commander-in-Chief (Sir .H. Rose) submitted to,Government a 
‘ report..on the newly raised levies,* and strongly urged the 
ee oa vd. O7 _ advisability of admitting to the military service men of low 
castes ;Lhis, letter was aseprepaned by mre of the reports xeceived from the officers, undex 
neta ‘ i Whom these levies were at the time serving. Of, these officers 

Lg ia ge Laeapiinats sche Major-General Bradford and Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce alone 


BARA BRt-Gondtnts totter Wo.i/61s4;”» 
RITE ELE ( a 


Bareilly = = + 86th N- 7+ expressed unqualified approbation of low-caste men as soldiers. 
“ulhetret > 2 \! Sonne Brigadier Wheler stated that he made a distinction between 
—“Mympoorio => = SNL: the lower classes, such as Jats, Aheers, Lodhs, &e., and the 
ay "lowest classes, whom he considered quite unfit, owing to their 
t Brigadier Whele. being universally despised _and looked down upon,. for the 
(be ag ene commissioned or non-commissioned grades. In, these opinions 
"Major-General Bradford. Colonel Darvall agreed. Brigadier Denny pointed out that 
BORE Td Hearsay. the fact of low-caste men being accustomed from their earliest 
»Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce. childhood to submit to the higher castes was a)serious dis- 


qualification to them as soldiers, and’ that the strength of tiis hereditary and accepted inferiority 
was evident in the’ Cawnpore levy, where the low-caste' men, though in the majority and aware 
that) the officers were prepared to support them, were unable to hold their own against Brahmans 
atid Rajpoots: Major-General Campbell expressed himself very strongly against low-caste men, 
and Major-General Sir James Hearsay’s' approval of them (as soldiers) was but lukewarm, 

* Phe*order renumbering the cavalry regiments, and admitting ‘regiments hitherto irregular to 
Oe emonomony Yilto: O Did the’ list of the cavalry of the fixed establishment, was issued in 
1G. GO. No. 494 0f 1861... | May’ 1861. 
‘7oThe Secretary of State, when commenting on the Commander-in-Chief’s Report, observed 
that the experiment of organizing and ‘maintaining corps 
«Military, Despatch No.75, 8th February 185). exclusively of low caste men had not apparently been generally 
eatried'out, ‘and that’ therefore the’ opinions submitted could refer only to the mixture and pro- 
portions’of castes in regiments. Concurring generally in the views expressed on these points, the 
Secretary of State was of opinion that in such corps a discretion should be left to commanding 
officers to ‘enlist’ the fittest men, but that they’should be required to submit periodical caste returns, 
so‘that’ any deviation from the authorised proportion of classes might be checked. As the principal 
mhilitary‘defect of low-caste' men ‘seemed ’'to be’ want‘of self respect and inability to resist the 
hereditary claim’ to superiority of the higher! castes, Sir Charles Wood thought it to be worthy of 
_eonsidération whether the useful ‘qualities of low-caste. men might’ not be turned to account in 
separate regiments where they would not be depressed by associating with men who, even when 
inferior ‘in military rank, ‘asserted a ‘social superiority. The Secretary of State’ in’ conclusion 
urged thé importance of restricting the recruiting for certain regiments to particular districts, as 
this.appeared to him to bea matter of much greater importance, with a view to check combination, 
than even the proportion of castes and classes in\regiments of a, mixed composition. 

8. In May 1861, Government issued orders renumbering the regiments of the army, admitting 
ums od to.the line, the low-caste levies, fixing the: strength of-corps, 

and directing the manner in which the necessary discharges 

and absorptions were to be, carried’ out. .Under this order the regiments: ofthe: line were 
numbered. up to 48, but in October of the same year a modi- 
fication of the numbering was made, the Goorkha ‘corps being 
withdrawn from the line, andthe remaining corps closed up and renumbered, thus making 44 
ag s vires fa, oy, Yegiments of the line, to which in 1864 was added, “ Rattray’s 
DOLE Wlakorin ir ..») Sikhs,” which then became the)45th Native Infantry, 

bn In October 1861, an interesting +: Sor Shep ats ool hd the »views of the fee ea 
ae a bese. Wunder “ in-Chief on the subject of army organization, wasicommenced 
Se tsot and No 15574 of loth October and continued antl the end of a 862 when Government, 
+ Xdjutanit- Generals NoJ6LA of January 1862. although requiring that certain corps should! continue’ class 
er ener ht letter, No. See of No. COEDS, or» retain» their existing composition, expressed a 
vember 1862.04, oval} o? joes »general concurrence.in the proposals of the Commander-in- 
Chief, authorized effect being given, (generally) to them, and directed that recruiting: should 
commence. as early as possible. . to watitesgir bs 

10. In this correspondence the Commander-in-Chief (Sir H. Rose) expressed himself strongly 
in favour ofa mixed composition in the “ personnel of all Native corps cavalry and infantry to the 
“ greatest, extent! possible (including even Goorkha regiments),” and thus his views were in 
odt to Imp .gabied accordance with those of the Royal Commission which satin 
ssoq@iecblvov ag be London in 1858-59. His Excellency at the same time pointed 
out that there were,three ways in which a rhixed composition could be given to the army}—~’'")\" 
oot.—That a:regiment: should consist of men of different’ races and castes, without’ any 
‘loin: = oseparation of the different castes or classes into companies. 


&.G. 0. No. 400 of 1861. 


G. GLO. No. 494 of 1861. 


hry, .»pnationality.;\5)) T BET ‘ : ; Ue eee : 
Sir, H, Rose was himselfin favour of the second method, but, considering that’ the relative 


retod Et 


N 2 


“98 ; tt 


11. The various arguments, for and against each system, were conveyed to Government in May 
1862, but although the disadvantages of the “gene 


Adjutant-General’s letter No. 227, of May 2 ia om a ral \ 
1862. mixture” and “class company” systems were by no means 


ignored, the Commander-in-Chief still held to his previously expressed opinion, that these — 
systems afforded the greatest security against combination or plotting in the Native army. 


12. In sanctioning the adoption of the new organization, Government ruled as follows :— 

“The promotion should of course go without reference to caste or race, the senior fit man, 

Military Department letter No. 852 of 25th whoever he may be, obtaining it. This will be necessary 
November 1862, para. 12, even in the Hindoostanee corps now to be formed into class 
company regiments, aud will for some time cause companies of one class to have officers or non- 
commissioned officers of another class. ‘This, though apparently inconvenient, may not be with- 
out counterbalancing advantages, but as opportunity offers, and by transfers in the regiment, 
these corps may be gradually brought to consist purely of companies of particular classes.” : 


13. In the end of 1862, and the beginning of the following year, the new organization was 
brought into force by circular letters to officers commanding 
raiilintant-Seneral’s letters Nos. 7227, 728 regiments of Native infantry and cavalry, and it is worthy of 
Adjutant General’s letters Nos. 51, 52, 53,84, note that in each of these letters, which as a rule directed a 

91, 149-159 (Cavalry) of 1863. O ore 5 Gee d 2 
mixed composition, it was distinctly laid down that promotions 


were to go to the senior eligible man without reference to class or nationality, and this ruling, — 


although the wording of it hardly warrants the conclusion, appears to have been. accepted as a 
Dist Native eek much so, that even in some corps where class promotions had 
sigprees te wire existed, commanding officers felt, themselves bound to revert 

to the seniority system. 

Secretary of State’s Despatch No. 107 of bar Abaca laa d : 
lth March 1863. *" despatches containing the instructions of Her Majesty’s 

VR eicta nant Government on the subject of the reconstitution of the Indian 
army. 

In the first of these the Secretary of State, while concurring generally in the views expressed 

by the Commander-in-Chief, pointed out that the main objects 


Secretary of State’s Despatch No. 107 of 1863. c " 4 3 4 ¥ 
to be borne in mind in a reorganization of the Native army 


direction to adopt the old method of seniority promotions, so — 


14. The Secretary of State (1863) forwarded to India two — 


were, first, to equalise the proportions of each race employed ; second, to adopt such a distribution — 


of races and castes as would be least likely to admit of combination, and yet lead to the greatest 
contentment among the men ; third, to give employment to warlike races. With these objects in 
view the following classifications, said to differ but slightly from those proposed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, were suggested :-— 


I.—A national or class system, in which all the men of a regiment should be of the same 
Se eet race, and creed. Regiments on this system to ‘be the exception not’ the 
rule. 2 
I].—A provincial system, under which regiments should be composed of men of the same 
province but of different races and creeds. 
III.—A mixed system, the regiments of which would be composed of men of different 
provinces, classes, and creeds, and divided or not, as occasion required, into class troops 
or companies. 


The Secretary of State at some length compared the merits, as soldiers, of the different races 
of India, and urged the necessity for employing as few Native soldiers as possible, and for 
relying implicity on no particular race or class ; concluding the despatch by strongly advocating 
the advantages to be obtained by localizing, as far as possible, the Native army of India, and 
thus while preserving local feelings and prejudices to make all ranks contented and happy in 
the service. 

The second despatch contained approval of the measures sanctioned by the Governor General 
in Council, as also of the instructions issued by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in giving effect to these measures ; and — 
concluded with a very remarkable paragraph on the subject of promotions in the Native army, 
the real meaning of part of which it seems impossible to 
understand. In the first part of this paragraph great satis- 
faction is expressed with the rule laid down to regulate promotion (ae., that the senior qualified 

* The principle on which this rule is based is 120 without reference to caste or race should obtain the 
unquestionably sound and just, ut it will be promotion).* The meaning of the latter part of the 
Dontion, to apply the rule rather to the more paragraph, however, is not so plain, but it would appear 


important classes composing the regiment than ; . iy 
to The whole corps, to ensure that each class to be implied, although the method proposed seems an 


Paragraphs 9, 12, and 13. 


Vide para. 12. 


shall be fairly represented among the Native impossibility, that in class company regiments this system — 
would require modification, in order that each class might 


commissioned and non-commissioned officers. 


be fairly represented among the commissioned and non-commissioned officers. ; 


15. The class system, as set forth in the letters quoted in paragraph 13, was of necessity an 
experiment, especially so far as concerned the proportion of classes in individual regiments, and 
as early as March 1863 (or two months after the first orders were issued), the officer commanding 
the 11th Bengal Cavalry sought and obtained a modification of the composition of his corps. The 
13th Bengal Cavalry followed this example, but their appli- 
cation was refused by Government. From that date until the, 
present, numerous applications have been made, from time to time, by officers commanding 
regiments for changes of the composition assigned to their corps. Some of these applications haye 
been approved by the Commander-in-Chief and sanctioned by Government ; others, his Excellency 
has refused, and consequently, though in some cases slightly modified, the constitution of th 


Bengal army remains at the present day almost identical with that sanctioned in 1862. . 


May 1863. 
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16. In 1866-67 the Commander-in-Chief on the urgent solicitation of the officer commanding 


~ Adjutant-General’s letters No. 960 of the sth tHe 23rd Pioneers, represented to Government the necessity 


September 1865, and No. 1120N of 12th October for so far relaxing the seniority ruie as to permit the appoint- 
" ment to the commissioned grades of that regiment of Sikhs 
rian etter ons “ori rth ee of higher social position than could be found in the ranks, and 
Government conceded the point, but expressed a hope it 

would not be found necessary to fill all vacancies in the commissioned grades in this way. 


17. In March 1868, the Sane mac bet (Sir William Mansfield) reported to Government, 
‘ that he was of opinion that the experiment of admitting low- 
ene No: 268N of 20th “Caste men to the army had proved : failure, and reociteaenced 
that the future composition of the Native army should be 
modified by the exclusion of men of certain classes, such as Dogras, Bundelas, Aheers, Pasees, 
Lodhs, Danooks, Koormees, Chumars, Mehters, &c. ‘The 
d Government replied that, though agreeing with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as to the defects and disqualifications of the majority of the castes named, they 
"4 could not approve of the absolute exclusion of Aheers, 
Api iggg, DePartmont letter No. 1295 of 2th Bundelas, Dogras, Goojars, and Malees, but that whenever a 
j commanding officer found any difficulty in obtaining recruits 
of the authorised classes, he should at once report the fact, in order that the composition of his 
regiment might, with the Commander-in-Chief’s sanction, be modified. This letter from Govern- 
ment was published confidentially to commanding officers in an Adjutant-General’s circular, dated 
26th May 1868. 


18, Early in 1871 a question was raised by Government as to whether officers commanding 
regiments had enlisted men of classes and castes, not sanc- 


Vide paras. 6 and 7. 


' Military Department letter No. 267 of 19th 43 cfg ; heen e ; 
- May 1871 (case 3N, 1871). tioned for their corps by the orders of 1862. A circular was 


1250N of 15th June 1871 (case 3N, 1871). issued, and the replies received showed that these orders had 
Adjutant-General’s letter No. 2269N, 20th Oc- in many instances been lost sight of. The Commander-in- 
tober 1871 (case 27N, 1871). Chief replied to Government to that effect, and stated that the 
Pale eal a Circular No. 2146N, 50th enlistment of unauthorized classes seem to have been, to a 
great extent, unavoidable, but that the regulations he had 
issued would prevent a recurrence of the irregularity. 


19. A statement made by the officer commanding the 18th Bengal Cavalry, in an application 
Colonel Smith’s Memorandum (paragraph s) 10 @ change of composition, that “The system of promoting 
forwarded with his confidential letter of 5th ‘‘ Native officers throughout regiments without regard to the 
Seay at “ nationality of the troop into which they were promoted,” 
had operated detrimentally against the recruiting of Jats, drew from Government a request to be 
oe .. furnished with further information on this point, as should 
Rete en ee the practice be as stated by Colonel Smith, it was “ opposed 
‘ to the intentions Government had in view in settling the 
“* composition of corps, and was altogether subversive of the policy which underlies that arrange- 
ment.” This statement is strangely at variance with the 
instructions conveyed by Government in their letter No. 852 
of 1862, and with the strongly expressed views of the Secretary of State on the subject of 
promotions. It is true that in the ruling of Government above 
referred to, a system (for the distant future) of class pro- 
motions is alluded to, but it is clear that the point insisted on is, that “ the senior fit man, whoever 
“he may be, is to receive the promotion ;” and this point is equally strongly urged by the 
: Secretary of State. The Commander-in-Chief, however, 
tober is (sou), Oo’ replied to Government that “this system (seniority and 
“ fitness) was the practice in the Bengal army long before he 
“ assumed command, but that instructions would be issued which would give effect to the 
; “intentions of Government.” His Excellency, however, 
toner (aecaTN Isr), NON, 20th Oc Hointed out that “a system of class promotions, while removing 
“one evil would occasion another in the discontent which 
* would inevitably ensue from the frequent supersessions which must take place among individuals 
“ of the same standing and in the same regiment.” 


Vide paragraph 12. 


Vide paragraph 14. 


20. On the 30th October 1871, with a view to carrying out the wishes of Government, a circular 
was issued to the commandants of all Native regiments, 
directing that “vacancies in the commissioned and non- 


Adjutant-General’s Circular No. 2146N, of 
; “ commissioned grades of a regiment, having class troops or 


80th October 1871. 


‘© companies, shall be filled up by men of the same class as that in which the vacancies have 


“taken place.” ‘Thus the system of promotion in the Native army, fixed by the Secretary of 
State in 1862, was at the request of the Government of India modified, and the system now in 
force, promotion by classes, established. 


21. Early in 1872 the Secretary of State requested that he might be furnished with copies of 
Secretary ofState’s despatch No. 46 of sz, 20Y orders or instructions which had been issued since 1857, 
weal Military Department letter No. 1064, April on the subject of the selection and promotion of Native 
; officers. A list of the general orders and circulars bearing on 
Adjutant-General’s letter No. 23124, 8th July the question was forwarded to Government, and from these it 

1872 (case 90A of 1872). i 3 : 
appeared that, between 1857 and 1872, the following important 


N 3 


rulings had been given :— 


100. | y 


1._That, the senior fit man, without reference to caste or class, should be promoted. 4 
Adjutant-General’s Circular No. 7519, 20th art 
December 1862 (vide also para. 11.) missioned officers. 
». G. GO. No, 280 of 1864. III.—Sanetioning the introduction of a higher element inte 
see ermmont letter No. 255 of 7th February the commissioned grades of the 23rd Pioneers. : 
Adjutant, General’s Circular No. 2146N of 80th IV.—Directing class promotions. ; ’ 
October 1871. d V.—Authorising the direct appointment of Native gentlemen 
Adjutant-General’s Circular, 25th June 1872. of warlike races to the commissioned grades of the army. 


92. The Commander-in-Chief directed that officers commanding regiments should be called on 
to report on what system they had acted in making pro- 
motions, and how that system had answered. ‘The replies to 
this inquiry showed, as was to be expected, a great diversity 
of opinion, and contained many suggestions and proposals in connexion with the subject of 
promotions in the Native army. Owing to the diversity of views expressed itis not possible, with 
absolute correctness, to arrive at a distinct set of figures, but approximately the result of the | 
inquiry as to the system of promotion in force, appears to be, that n— cok tg 40 aan 


Tore CavaLry,' 


11 regiments promoted by’ seniority coupled with fitness. 
6 ditto promoted by selection. . 
ditto had no decided system. it: 


Adjutant-General’s Circular No. 2560A, 26th 
July 1872 (case 90A. of 1872). 


2 
9 


— 


ae In tHe Inrantry, 
34 regiments promoted by seniority (and fitness). 
10 ditto promoted by selection. 
5 ditto by other systems or without any fixed method. 


4 


=) 


| 


A. large number of commanding officers approved of seniority, if coupled with fitness, being the 


rule throughout all grades ; but some recommended. selection for the non-commissioned grades, 


and seniority (coupled of course with fitness) for the commissioned grades. The officer com- 
manding the 11th Native Infantry pointed out, that if high military qualifications alone were 
sought, promotion by seniority was not likely to secure them 5’ but if contentment among all ranks 


was valuable, the system had much to recommend it.| The officer commanding the 32nd Pioneers, - 


while recommending that unfettered powers of selection should be vested in commanding officers,. 
doubted whether a general adoption of such a system would be for the-good'of the service. ‘The’ 
officer commanding the 23rd Pioneers considered ‘free and judicious selection would be popular, 
and that the power to make selections would add much to ‘the influence and authority of com-' 
manding officers, and cause zeal and emulation throughout all ranks. The officer commanding 
the 2nd Goorkhas considered promotion by seniority the only system suited to Goorkha regiments. 
Several commanding officers recommended direct commissions being granted to Native gentlemen ; 
and some advised the establishment of military colleges and’ competitive examinations. There 
were various other opinions expressed, and suggestions made} but Speaking generally the above- 
quoted answers may be accepted as types of the whole. 


_23, The opinions thus elicited were forwarded to Government. with an expression of the 
filed duciamn Huai eaaiatieenie Commander-in-Chief (Lord Napier. of Magdala’s) opinion 
Oobober 1872 (case.90A, 1872)... i © that when the system of class promotions had’ time to 
. ‘develope itself, the efficiency of the Native army. would 
«proportionately increase.” His Excellency also drew attention to the pension rules, “‘which hé’ 
‘considered should be so modified as to prevent the necessity for retaining in the service Native 
“officers who were hardly equal to the active duties of their profession.” — asi 


24, This letter was forwarded to Government in October 1872, and no further action has been. 
taken, in the matter, and consequently although the course sanctioned by Government in the case 
of the: 32nd Pioneers (paragraph 16) may-almost, be, accepted as an acknowledgment that, ldw-caste 
men are unfitted for, the commissioned grades, promotion in 
the Native army should be governed by the rules promulgated 
in Adjutant-General’s circular No. 2146N of 30th October 1871. por Ne eee 

H. Brooxe, Lieut.-Colonel, , 
‘ October 21st, 1874. 3 Assistant Adjutant-General. © 


Vide paragraph 16." 
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“ CoRRESPONDENCE relating to the Composrtion of the Native Army. 
Proceedings of the Government of India in the Military Department for November 1862 
nes} ar No. 721. ; 
From Lieutenant-Colonel. W. Mayhew, Adjutant-General of the Army, to the Secretary to the 


Government of India, Military Department,—(No. 1298A, dated Head-Quarters, Calcutta, 
_ the 5th October 1861.) 


iwAs the time. has now arrived for transferring to Native regiments the supernumeraries that 
have accrued from the disbanded corps, and of completing them with recruits, the Commandeér-in- 
Chief would avail himself of the occasion to againypoint out the great advantage to be derived 


. 
iz 


II,—That commanding officers might disrate Native com- 


te 


an 
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from a;mixed composition, in the personnel of all native corps of )cavalry:andiinfantry to the 


greatest extent possible. 


His Excelleney has gone deeply into the subject, and) is: persuaded that’ a mixed composition 
must necessarily be a guarantee for the suppression of any spirit of disaffection or conspiracy that 
might be attempted in a. Native corps.. he generalopinion ‘of the most experiencéd officers of 
the Bengal army is, that this mixture should be carried out by companies of various castes and 
tribes, and not by a general admixture of men of all-classes in corps at large. 

_ The few old regiments of the line still remaining are composed of the very same classes as 
obtained before the mutiny, but all the new levies are of a mixed composition; and his Excellency 
very strongly recommends that companies of men of separate castes and races, and often of 
country, be mtroduced into’ the Native army, both in the Hindoostanee and Punjabee corps, ‘as 
the old men'die out.  ~ “eign plea . 

| With respect to the Goorkha regiments, in which nationality hasbeen preserved, very. closely, 
it 1s believed the Goyernment is averse to any change; but his Excellency cannot agree toa 
principle so full of risk, and he ventures to be of a different opinion, and to instance in support, of 
his views the. conduct of the Nusseeree battalion during the mutiny. As these corps are 
generally stationed in the hills at isolated cantonments, any disaffection on their part. would be 
doubly dangerous to the peace of the country. me 

The. Assam and Sylhet corps are similarly isolated ; but the Commander-in-Chief.would 
advise ‘Government that they should not be allowed to remain local longer than the difficulty of 
effecting their relief may render necessary. chi, 


No. 722. 


From. Lieutenant-Colonel. W. Mayhew, Adjutant-General.of the Army, to the’ Secretary to, the 


Government of India, Military Department,—(No. 1357A, dated Head-Quarters, Caleutta, 
the 19th October 1861). : 


_ Ly continuation of my letter to your address No. 13A of the 12th instant, the Commander-in- 
Wibeis eS esa Chief desires me to say that he thinks it may’ be interesting 

. i cinet to Government to. peruse a. letter, (as.-per,, margin) |which 
Major-General Sir S.. Cotton, voluntarily, addressed to his Excellency last year.on the receipt of ,a 
circular requesting him to watch and report any manifestation of unfavourable feeling im any 
Natiye regiment under his command. 


as ‘His Excellency does not apprehend, from what he knows of the sentiments of, Government, 
that they will agree with Sir S., Cotton that the mixed composition of the Native army should be 
regimental, that, is, that each, corps should consist of a caste or.race, withthe view, to its being 
antagonistic to another corps of a different caste or race. 


3. As the general subject is very important, the Commander-in-Chief thinks that it is desirable 


to enter into,a further detail respecting it. | Bitty 
4, I am to observe that all officers whom his Excellency has ‘consulted and whose ‘opinions’ he 
has heard are in favour, of mixed composition, of which there are three descriptions :— 


; 1stly:—General composition, #.¢., that a regiment should consist of men‘ of ‘different castes or 
«) aces, without any separation of the different castes into companies. 
Qndly.~Compaiy ‘composition, 7.¢., that a regiment should consist of companies of different 
_ races, each company composed of a caste or tribe.’ 
* 3rdly:—Regimental composition as recommended by Sir S. Cotton, 2. that each regiment or 
battalion should consist of soldiers of the same caste, tribe, or nationality. . 


5. In the Bombay army the general composition is the rule, and it,is warmly supported, by 
first-rate officers, amongst them Colonel Malcolm, C.B., commanding the regiment of Mahratta 


Horse 
6. In Bengal the company composition is the rule, and genera! composition is the exception. 


“7. The ‘Commander-in-Chief has before had the honour to say that he prefers, on the, whole, 
the company composition ; . but, on. the other hand,..so, many good. officers prefer. the, general 
composition, which has worked well.in the Bombay army, but the relative merits of both systems 
are so open to discussion that his Excellency is of opimion that, where the general composition 
exists and works well; he. would not. be disposed.to disturb it for the purpose of introducing the 
company composition. : 
_8.The prominent advantage of either system is, that in the general composition, confederacy 
or conspiracy is more, difficult, because more under the supervision and eye of a rival, or at any 
rate different race or sect. 


9. The advantage.of the company composition is, that a fraction of a corps may be ‘tainted, 
without the other parts being affected; that the rivalry’or antagonism of different sects is not 
rubbed away or weakened by general mixture, and that whilst the low-caste man can keep:up 
his social/independence ima company composed of his:own caste, he would, if the mixture were 
general, succumb to the overwhelming influence of the Brahmins or high-caste men. ei nl 


10. The regimental mixture to work well involves the necessity of regiments being concentrated 
im brigades, and: as im India, brigades are ‘seldom to: be found except’ atthe head-quarters of 
divisions, ‘the system: cannot come into operation, to say nothing of the difficulty the Quarter- 
master-General would experience in being always able to arrange that a brigade should be formed 
of antagonistic regiments. : . ee 
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11. The Commander-in-Chief wishes to modify his opinion as conveyed ir my letter of tha: 
12th October that a mixed composition should be introduced into the Goorkha regiments ; he 
would except the 17th regiment (Sirmoor), because he considers. the Government, chiefly on 
account of their excellent conduct before Delhi, held out hopes to them through their commanding 
officer that they were to retain their nationality and form a Goorkha colony. a 


No. 723. 


From Major-General Sir S. Cotton, K.C.B., Commanding Peshawur Division, to the Adjutant- 
General of the army, Calcutta,—(No. 126, dated Murree, the 26th July 1860). ¥ 


Conciupineé from the recent confidential circulars from your office that there exists just and 
reasonable grounds for anxiety on the part of the Government regarding the state of discipline of 
the Punjabee portion of the Native army, I deem the present a fitting opportunity for submitting __ 
for the consideration of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief the following suggestions, the y 
adoption of which I believe would render the organization of this part of the Native army of a 
more trustworthy character than at present, without affecting either its goodwill or efficiency. 


2. The first measure I propose towards the attainment of this end is to produce and bring into 
operation that feeling of antagonism naturally existing between the castes or races of which the 
Native army is composed, by the formation of corps of distinct races, so that one would become an 
effective check on the other. 


3. I would recommend therefore the gradual conversion by voluntary transfers of the present 
mixed corps into homogeneous regiments wholly composed of men of one race and caste, and drawn 
as far as possible from the same province, 56. 


4. Thus regiments of Malwa Sikhs, Manjha Sikhs, Dogras, Muzbees, Affreedees, Punjabee 
Mussulmen, &c., would be established. 


5. The separation of castes by corps would conduce so much to the comfort and happiness of 
the Native soldiery, that there could be no difficulty in carrying it out, and I believe that it would 
render the service more popular. 


6. It might be expedient in some cases to remove a corps for a time towards its own part of the 
country, which would not only increase the number of transfers, but would impart to it its own 
provincial tone and character. 


7. Corps thus formed would very soon acquire a feeling peculiar to their own race or religion, 
while they would lose all sympathies with other regiments ; the animosities of caste would come 
fairly into play, and combination between regiments rendered almost, impossible; disaffection and _ 
mutiny might take place in one corps, but it is not likely under the proposed system that it would 
extend beyond it. ; 


8. In the present organization of the Native army any seditious feeling taken up by one corps 
would naturally be conveyed to another and spread over the whole army, because the same | 
composition runs for the most part in all regiments. , 


9. In many of the newly-raised Punjab regiments it is true that the companies are formed of 
distinct races ; but this at the best is a very partial improvement on the old system of mixing up 
all classes, and does not answer the object in view, inasmuch as the companies are scarcely re- 
moved from one another and the men are still associated together on duty and in the lines. 


10. Besides, soldiers incorporated together in a regiment, and serving together in quarters, in 
the field, and in all the various circumstances of military life, however different in race or religion 
become linked together by a strong feeling of regimental brotherhood, which modifies very 
considerably their national animosities or prejudice of caste. 


11, L urge therefore the sepafation of castes and races by regiments as an important measure, 
by which alone the antagonism can be preserved, and by which, with a due regard to the disposition 
of regiments, the most effectual check against combination is secured. 


12. The second proposal I have to make is to diminish the strength of all infantry corps to about 
700, including all but the commissioned ranks, and to form them into eight companies ; I recom- 
mend this on the ground that natives whenever called together in large numbers acquire a notion 
of strength, which in itself is dangerous and tends to disaffection. With such reduced numbers as 
proposed every individual of a corps would come more closely under the eye of his commanding 
officer ; fewer European officers would be necessary, and the corps would still remain useful and 
efficient for any description of service. 


13. A third point worthy of consideration is relative to the power vested in commanding officers 
for the punishment of crime. The provisions of Act VI. of 1860 give to commanding officers the 
powers of a district court-martial, and as far as the Hindoostanee regiments are concerned, it is a } 
good improvement on the old system; but it does not form a sufficient substitute for the magis- 
terial powers vested in commanding officers of Punjab regiments by the Punjab Government 
which enabled them during the crisis of the mutiny so successfully to raise and maintain corps in 
a state of discipline. ‘Their powers extended to three years’ imprisonment with hard labour, and 
included also fine, which, although inapplicable to European soldiers, is still a most useful 
punishment with natives in all neglects of duty and minor offences. : 

14, I learn from your Confidential Circular, No. 1,327, dated 6th July 1860, that his Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief has determined that officers selected specially for their qualifications 
shall henceforward be appointed to the command of these corps. Such being the case, I would 
recommend the fullest powers possible being vested in them ;’ for the native respects power only. 


———— 
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The commanding officer should in his own corps be the representative of the power of Govern- 
ment, and beyond him there should be no appeal as far as the non-commissioned officers and 
privates are concerned, and even in the cases of the commissioned officers his authority should on 
all occasions be supported:; such powers as these, wielded with decision and judgment, can alone, 
in my humble opinion, ensure that necessary control over the hardy and brave but fanatical and 
dangerous races of which these corps are composed. , 


15, The commander being thus furnished with full powers to control his regiment, [ should 
hold him alone responsible for its discipline, efficiency, and for the preservation of its good-will ; 
but I would summarily remove an officer from his command if’ his corps fell into disorder, or if he 
showed himself unfitted for it by a want of judgment, zeal, or decision. 


16. I would, in the next place, suggest the expediency of introducing more extensively into the 
commissioned grades of the army native gentlemen of respectable families, being convinced that 
the good conduct of a corps, in quarters as well as in the field, is more certainly to be ensured 
and depended upon when the discipline is carried out by the means of men who command the 
respect of the lower ranks. I do not recommend the total exclusion of men from the ranks 
who have shown themselves specially deserving of promotion ; but that, as a general rule, the 
commissioned grades should be filled by men of known respectability. 

The Native officer rising from the ranks and of low origin is never respected by the men; he 
has but little influence over them, and when detached from his regimental head-quarters, is in 


general found pandering in an unworthy way to their wishes by allowing all .kinds of neglects 
and irregularities. 


17. Lastly, 1 would recommend organizing as far as possible permanent brigades composed of 
one European and two Native corps of different castes, so as to bring the latter more in contact 
with, and at the same time more under the control of, the Kuropean regiment, while such an 
arrangement would offer great security to Government. The association between the European 
and Native soldiers which would follow would be productive of the best results, and in a force 
composed in this manner combinations would, I believe, be impossible. 


18. In conclusion, I trust I may not be considered presumptuous in thus offering my views on 

- this very important subject, deeming it the duty of every officer holding a responsible command 
in the army to submit the results of his own observation and experience where such may appear 
to be for the good of the service. I have not hesitated to lay before his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief the foregoing proposals, well weighed and considered, which, if carried out, 


I believe would place the organization of the Native army on a thoroughly safe and trustworthy 
footing. 


No. 724. 


| From Lieutenant-Colonel E. B. Johnson, C.B., Officiating Adjutant General of the Army, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department,—(No. 61a, dated Head Quarters’ 
Camp, Peshawar, the 29th January 1862). 


In continuation of my predecessor’s letter to your address, No. 1,357, of the 19th October 
last, and with reference to previous correspondence on the question of the composition of Native 
regiments, I have the honour, by direction of the Commander-in-Chief, to state, for the informa- 
tion of Government, that his Excellency has recently been in personal communication on this 
subject with Brigadier General N. B. Chamberlain, C. B., commanding the Punjab Irregular 
Force, aud Lieutenant-Colonel H. B. Lumsden, C.B., commandant of the corps of guides, and 
that the opinions of these officers are in accordance with and completely confirm his Excellency 
in his conviction, that the composition of Native regiments should be mixed. 


¥. Both Brigadier-General Chamberlain and Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden,—who, I am to 
state, have given Sir Hugh Rose every proof of confidence and good-will,—inform his Excellency 
that they consider the mixed composition to be most necessary, and that the Guides, a corps 
which the Commander-in-Chief saw at Hotee Murdan, are constituted on this principle, as will 
be seen from the accompanying memorandum exhibiting their composition. Thus the cavalry, 
consisting of four troops, have one of Persians, one of Pathans, a third of Sikhs, and the fourth 
of mixed Hindoos. In the infantry, of which there are eight companies, the first is composed of 
Dogras, the second of Pathans, the third of Punjabees, the fourth of Afreedees, the fifth of 
Goorkhas, the sixth and eighth of Sikhs, and the seventh of all these tribes, mixed with Kafirs. 


3. ‘These officers state that they were induced to decide on this mixed composition for the best 
of all reasons—experience. Some time ago, when engaged in operations against certain 
Mahomedan tribes in the mountains, the Guides being at the time all, or principally, Mussuimans, 
an instance occurred on one occasion which proved in a very marked manner the danger of homo- 
geneous composition. Some delay took place on our side before we were in a position to attack, 
which the enemy at once took advantage of, and endeavoured to induce the Guides to fraternise 
with them by appealing to their religious feelings; the attempt was sufficiently successful to 
cause anxiety to Brigadier-General Chamberlain and his officers, and it was found necessary to 
engage the Guides at once, to prevent this sympathy from extending further. 


4, It was to prevent any similar risk for the future that the Brigadier-General, with the advice 
of his officers, determined on abolishing the homogeneous composition, establishing in its stead 
the mixed organization in regiments ; and so far has it been considered advisable to adopt this 
course, that even in the Sikh regiments of the Punjab irregular force one half of each corps are 
not Sikhs, but are composed of different races, the other half being Sikhs, to keep up the national 

- character of the regiment. 
40839. O 
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Memo. of the Composition of the Corps of Guides, — da 4 
4 troops established strengh, 4 Ressaldars, 4 Ressaidars, 8 Jemadars, 
Cavalry - 8 Kote Duffadars, 48 Duffadars, 4 Trumpeters, 280 Sowars, 

8 Camel Sowars. Total, 364 Sabres. 
1st Troop Persians (Kuzilbashees). 
Composition 2nd _,, Pathans. 
P 8rd ,,. Mixed Hindoos. 
Ber Oho Sree. Oe : 

Tooaerce he Companies established strength, 8 Subadars, 8 Jemadars, 40 Havil- 

Troy! dars, 40 Naicks, 16 Buglers, 600 Sepoys. Total, 680 Rifles. - 
| 1st Company Dogras - - - Kangra and Jummo. 


Eusufzaies. 
2nd Company Pathans - = : tees 


| Gilzies. 
| 8rd Company Punjabees — - ~ — Mussulmans. | 
Muclickdeen Kheyl. — 


Kummer Kheyl. 
Kumbur Khey]l. 
2 Kokee Kheyl. 
~ \ Sepaie Kheyl. 
Bussee Kheyl. 
Adum Kheyl. 
Now| Cucboakchorkt 


Composition 2 . 
4th Company Afreedees’ - “ 


5th Company Goorkhas. i 

Gt. ap Sikhs, Manja and Mulwai. . rae 

7th. shi The above tribes mixed with 7 Kafirs. OS 
{ 8th if Sikhs, Manja and Mulwai. 5 


Murdan, the 17th January 1862. (Signed) H. B. Lumsprn, Lieut.-Col. ide 
| . Commdg. Guides. 


No. 725. "iy nailer binuw agai 

From Lieutenant-Colonel E. B. Johnson, C.B., Officiating Adjutant-General of the Army; to the 

Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department,—(No. 227, dated Head 
Quarters, Simla, the Ist May 1862). 


I am directed to acquaint you, for the information of the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General in Council, that on receipt of your telegram of the 23rd ultimo, sanctioning the com- 
pletion of the 5th regiment Native infantry, the Commander-in-Chief proceeded. instantly to 
carry out its instructions, and for this purpose called for the returns of remnants of disbanded — 
regiments. On looking over the list of the 5th Regiment Native infantry, his Excellency found 
the numbers to be as follows :— 


5 Subadars. 48 Naicks. 
10 Jemadars. 14 Buglers. 
26 Havildars. 121 Sepoys. 


2. Taking into consideration that the races which composed these numbers, had behaved with 
fidelity during the mutiny, for which reason the regiment had been retained, the Commander-in= 
Chief thought it advisable to adopt in this corps the “ class company ” composition, because the: 
remnants amount to the strength of about 2} companies ; and as these men would probably. prefer. 
to remain together in their present companies, his Excellency considered it would. be a gracious 
and proper act’ to leave them as they are, undisturbed, in two companies. RSI | Oe 


3. If the system of “general composition” had been adopted for this regiment, thatiit thal : 


every company should be composed of a great variety of races and. castes, the present companies 


f=) 


of the regiment would have been broken up, and the men composing them have. been dispersed 


among the eight companies forming a regiment. as . 

4; Besides Sir Hugh Rose, after a long and most mature consideration (some: three or four 
years) of the question of the composition of regiments, and having sought for and listened to most 
patiently the opinions of the most experienced officers on this sulject, has, for reasons which he’ 
now submits to Government, come to the conviction, that although: there is but one opinion that 
it is indispensable for the good conduct of the Native army that its. composition, should be a. 


Liha? 


thorough mixture, yet on the other hand the opinions are so varied and different/as to the mode — 


or system of that mixture of composition, that it would be better and safer that. the Government. 
of India should not adopt for the army any one particular, mode or system of composition, but 
allow of the general application of all these systems of mixture. ; 


5. The Commander-in-Chief having, adopted, for the reasons: stated, therefore, the system of 
the “class company” composition for the 5th Native infantry, proceeded to look at the returns of 
remnants in the Adjutant-General’s office, in view to the completion of the’ regiment’ on the’ 
following composition :— 

2 Companies of the old regiment as now existing. 
1 Company of Sikhs. j 
1 Company Punjabee Mussulmans, 
2 Companies of low-caste Hindoos. 
1 Company of Goorkhas or Hill-men. 
1 Company of all races or castes, 


v 


aa 
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But it appeared from the return of the remnants and the statement of Captain Fraser (officiating 
‘Deputy Adjutant General), who had drawn it up, that it would be scarcely practicable to 

’ complete a company of the particular castes above specified, from these remnants, not only on 
account of the paucity of the numbers, the whole amounting to only 352 Sepoys. (of whom 
upwards of 200, moreover, were men of the old regular regiments not to be brought, into the 
corps), but also because the localities where these remnants are stationed are, in most instances, 
so distant ftom the 5th Native infantry, that great inconvenience and loss of time must ensue 
before they could be collected at Umballa ; an inconvenience which would be spared, if, as 
Captain Frazer had arranged, the men were to be drafted into the regiments at or near to the 
Stations where they are now located. 


6. Having stated therefore the causes which render impossible the immediate completion of 
the regiment, the Commander-in-Chief ventures to submit to Government, in detail, but as shortly 
as possible, the four great systems of mixture of composition of the Native army, advocated by 

“the greatest authorities. Hach is supported by an equal number of such able men, and the 
arguments which they use are respectively so good, that to decide between them in favour of one 
particular system is not very easy, and would, the Commander-in-Chief thinks, not to be very 
politic, more especially as the ground.and basis of all these systems are one great culminating 

- cause,—mixed composition,—on account of the just dread of Native combination against British 
power in India. , But it-will be seen that one of the systems, the “ Regimental,” though excellent 
in. principle, is impracticable on account of the present reduced state of the Native army. 


6 7: The four systems are— 


" Firstly.—“ General mixture,” that is, mixture of different races and castes throughout the com- 
panies of regiments ; in other words, that each company should consist of a variety of races and 
castes. ‘This may be called the Bombay system, and is strongly advocated by Colonei Malcolm, 
_ a'first-rate Bombay officer, commanding a Bombay Native brigade. Colonel Malcolm, in order 
to make it understood how completely he wishes this system to be general, designated it as the 
plum-pudding mixture.” 
oula the Bengal.army, two excellent officers who greatly distinguished themselves at Lucknow, 
Major Wilson,;commanding the 7th Bengal Cavalry, from whom a report on the subject lately 
received is enclosed, and- Major Langmore, commanding the late Allahabad Levy, are in favour of 
this composition, 
18. It is objected 'to this system— 


_ °' Firstly.—And I use the words of a good authority, Colonel Coke, that “by mixing the castes 
*in.one corps, they become amalgamated, and make common cause, which they never would do 
“ if kept in separate corps.” : 

" Secondly.—That the low-caste men, in consequence of being in a close contact with his religious 

superior, the Brahmin, almost invariably of a far higher order of intellect, and enjoying a far 
better social position, becomes submissive to him, and in cases of necessity an instrument to his 
' designs. 

9. On the other hand, the advocates of the “ General Mixture” will not admit the validity of 
these objections, except only very partially, and declare that in most instances the contact has a 
different and a good effect, especially when promotion is given to merit and not to seniority ; they 
say that the constant contact of the Brahmin, or men of high caste with men of jow caste, in drill, 
guards, railroads, and duties of all sorts, of itself neutralises one rule and distinction of caste, 
namely, that a high-caste man cannot, come into contact with a low-caste man without contamina- 
tion, and they assert that the promotion of a low-caste man, for merit, to the rank perhaps of a 
Native officer, whilst the high-caste man remains a common soldier, as occurs constantly in the 
Bombay army, and his Excellency can state from his own experience, with excellent effect, lays 
low the pretensions of the high-caste, either to infallibility or to superiority. It is not a rare 
occurrence in the Bombay army, that in the morning the commissioned low-caste man does 
homage to the high-caste man, a private, and puts him in the guard-room in the evening for an 
offence, should he be ordered, or should he see right himself so to do. _ The Commander-in-Chief 
thinks that a very high caste'and very clever Brahmin, a designing man, might do a good deal of 
mischief in a regiment badly disciplined, composed on the general mixture system ; but that this 
would not occur in a well disciplined regiment, because discipline and ambition would prove them- 
selyes. superior to caste. 


10. It is further urged in favour of the “general mixture,” that confederacy and combination 
which are/the parents of mutiny, could with difficulty be carried out when a regiment is composed 
of a great variety of castes and races, each race acting as a clog and informant on the other ; 
besides, the disaffected caste would fear to enter into a deep-laid, and would: hardly be able to 
organise a wide-spread, conspiracy. 

‘11. There can be tio doubt that in the Bombay army the system of a “ general mixture” has 
worked very well; but a condition of it must be promotion for merit, and not for seniority. 

19. Secondly.—“ Company,” or as it is called in the Punjab “class company mixture,” that is, 
that each company of a regiment should be of a different race or caste, one of Sikhs, one of 
Ptinjabee Mussulmans ; another of Goorkhas or Affghans ; a fourth of Hindoos, and so on. This 
sort of mixture is, generally speaking, the rule in the Punjab irregular force, and is advocated 
there by no less an authority than Brigadier-General Chamberlain ; it exists also partially in the 
Bengal army, and is generally advocated by officers of that army. 

13. It is objected to this system, firstly, that it maintains in some degree that which should 
disappear in the army, “ caste,” and renders easier and more likely confederacy and combination ; 
because each company being composed of a different caste, could conspire without the fear of 
detection which must exist'in a.corps in which the general mixture of races and castes prevails, 
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and an isolated company, or a company in a very important position, might thus do a great deal — 


of harm before its evil influence would be counteracted by a company of another caste. 


14. The advocates of a“ class company” mixture argue that the low-caste man, being isolated — 
from the high-caste man in his company, is therefore independent and removed from his noxious 
influences, should the latter be evilly disposed ; that considerable apprehension is at present 
entertained that the Sikhs, who are now nothing but a protesting element against Hindooism with 
its caste prejudices, and Mahomedanism with its spirit of domination, are yielding up their (to us) 
valuable characteristic, and relapsing into their former Hindooism ; and his Excellency has been 
advised by those who know the Sikhs well, not to keep them, for this reason, too long in 
Hindoostan. 


15. In this sense many consider it advisable that the Sikhs should be in class companies. 


, 


16, Although the class company system has not had much experience on the, whole, it may be j 


said to have worked well. 


17. Thirdly.—* Regimental mixture,” that is, that each of the regiments in a brigade should — 


be composed of one different caste or race ; for example, one regiment of Goorkhas, another of 
Sikhs, another of Oude men, another of Affghans, &c. Sir Hugh Rose does not think that this 
system has ever been practically tried. It is advocated by two good authorities, Sir Sydney 
Cotton and Sir Herbert Edwardes ; but they modified their opinion on Sir Hugh Rose observing 
to them that it would be difficult to carry out this system, because in India there are very few 
stations in which more than one regiment of Native infantry is located. They allowed that a 
brigade must be concentrated, in order to make the system work well ; because if each regiment 
of a brigade were to be stationed in a different locality, one could not contro] the other ; and one 
disaffected regiment might effect great harm before a regiment of the brigade of a different race 
or caste could be brought up against it. His Excellency thinks that this objection is fatal to the 
adoption of this system in India. 


18. Fourthly—The “village system,” as the Commander-in-Chief believes it is called, from 
regiments being composed of the inhabitants ofa village or district. The late Lord Elphinstone 
was very much in favour of this system, because he was a great admirer of its advocate, Sir Hector 
Munro. Sir Charles Wood is also an advocate of it. biG 


19. An objection to this system is, that as a general system, it is untried for an army ; and, © 


secondly, that as an Indian army is recruited from the military races of particular provinces, any 
cry or cause agitating those provinces would find a. re-echo in the regiments composed of the 
villages of those districts ; for example, in the event of a Punjab cry, it would be safer that 
the Sikh soldiers should be dispersed and controlled in the Native regiments, than that as a little 
army of Punjab regiments, they should be under the influence of a Punjab cry, and it was seen in 
the mutiny that the cause er cry of the King of Oude agitated all-the villagers of Oude in the 
regiments recruited from them. ; i 


20. On the other hand, Lord Elphinstone, I am to observe, used to argue very ably in favour 


of the system that a Native regiment, recruited from a village or particular district, is isolated — 


and cut off from the influence of intrigue and disaffection, and had nothing in common with 
the regiments recruited in a similar manner ; that intercourse between villages in India is rare, 
and that the instances are frequent of inhabitants of one village never having visited another at 
only a few miles distant from it. That consequently, regiments recruited, each regiment from 
its village, would sympathise but little with regiments even from neighbouring villages, and not 
at all with regiments of the mass of the army recruited from districts at a distance ; that, conse- 
quently, the regiments of an army, in event of a mutiny or' insurrection, would, without hesita- 
tion, act against each other. A condition of the village system, as stated by Lord Elphinstone, 
was that the regiments can always return sooner or later to the villages or districts from which 
they were recruited, which were to be considered their permanent head-quarters and stations. 
Sir Hugh Rose is of opinion that this condition would make the army too local to be perfectly 
military. 

21. In reviewing these four systems, it will be seen that the third, that is the “regimental 
mixture,” is impracticable on account of the distribution of the army in India. 


22. The fourth or “village system,” although not the general system, is already in partial 
adoption ; witness the Shekhawattee, Loodianah, and Kumaon regiments, &c., and it is true that 
these regiments, like all the rest of the army, are regularly recruited ; but nothing as yet has 
been done to divest them of their village characteristics ;.recruiting only has been stopped, but. 
that is general for the whole of the army. 


23. Before going further, the Commander-in-Chief thinks it apposite to forward for submission 
to his Excellency the Viceroy in Council, an extract from a remarkable letter from Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilde, C.B., lately promoted to the Corps of Guides, as bearing directly and forcibly on 
the subject, under review. ; 

“The guiding principle in organizing one Native army should be diversity of combination and 
a strict avoidance of an approach to an uniformity in its social construction. The greater the 
number of creeds, the wider the nationalities, the more the mixture of races we gather under our 
standards, the stronger and more effectual will be our hold over these mercenaries. Select a 
plan and make all regiments of one kind politically, and the whole army (as of late) can be 
stirred with the same animosities, and swayed by the same madness. Differently organized as 
to the material, though alike in discipline and uniform, a chance still remains, that where one 
regiment is ruined by the enthusiastic teaching of a ‘ moolah,’ or tainted with the superstition of a 
Brahmin, the next corps to it, differently composed, will escape the contagion ‘ divide et 
impera.’”’ 

r To elucidate, some corps should be composed of classéd, some of mixed companies. In some 
the Mussulman element should preponderate, in others the Sikh and Hindoo. Again some corps 
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should be all Goorkhas, others all Muzbees, all Native Christians, all high castes, all low castes. 
Each has its hour of use according to circumstances and localities, and each is capable of being 
made to destroy the other.” 


_ 24, His Excellency begs to add, that Brigadier-General Chamberlain expressed himself to him 
in the highest possible terms of Lieutenant-Colonel Wilde, as not only a first-rate officer, but also 
a man of excellent judgment in all matters. ‘ 


25. It may be right to recall here to the attention of the Government of India, that in a letter 
lately addressed to you on the subject of the irregular force, the Commander-in-Chief stated that 
Brigadier-General Chamberlain had informed him that, though he considered it advisable to keep 
up the national composition of certain regiments, yet, with a view to guard against the danger of 
homogeneousness, whilst he allowed half the regiment to be Sikh, in order to preserve its 
nationality, the other wing was composed of different races. 


26. Following out this principle, Sir Hugh Rose ventures to propose that in order to keep up 
the “ village system,” regiments recruited from villages and districts should be composed on the 
above system, namely, half from the particular village or district, the other half of recruits drawn 
from the country generally. The rest of the Native army, not at present recruited from 
particular villages or districts, might advantageously be composed on the “general mixture,” and 
the “ class company” system. . 


27. Referring to the present state of the Bengal army, it appears that of 48 regiments of 
Native infantry, 
16 are Sikh and Punjabee. 
4 Goorkhas. 
14 old Poorbeeah regiments, including the Lucknow and Loyal Poorbeeah regiments. 
6 are old local battalions and 8 are levies. 

28. With a view to balance the systems equally, the Commander-in-Chief would propose that 
a proportion of the 14 old regular regiments, of the Sikh regiments, and the Goorkhas, should 
represent the village system. 

29. It is for the Government to decide whether the Goorkha regiments shall remain purely 
Goorkha. The pure Goorkha, as his Excellency has heard from Colonel Reid, and the best 
authorities on this question, is from Nepal. 

30. As regards the “company mixture” and “general mixture,” his Excellency proposes that 
the rest of the regiments should be organized equally on both systems, care being taken that 
the regiment of an officer, who is particularly impressed in favour of one or other of these 
systems, should be organized on that system. 


hin ABSTRACT. on 31. In conclusion, it will be seen from the annexed abstract, 
ad cc tata own et orictine that the total number of deficiencies in the Native army 
corps ECE RNS (infantry) is 4,525 of all ranks, and that the number available 
Supernumeraries in existing corps  - 560 for transfer from disbanded regiments is only 804. It will be 


advisable, therefore, his Excellency ventures to express his 


Total number of all ranks wanting to ae 2 : 
- 4525 opinion, that recruiting should at once be recommenced, for 


complete existing corps - - 


Deduct— * aire 5 
Remnants of disbanded corps of all ranks which measure he solicits the sanction of Government. 
for disposal B01, 2 2ST 541 2) fats 180 32. A report on the composition of cavalry regiments will 
Total number of deficiencies - + $721 be sent hereafter. 


MEMORANDUM. 


At the desire of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief (personally expressed), with diffidence 
I submit the following views relative to the future composition of the Native army. 

I presume that, as a general principle, it is desirable for Her Majesty’s Indian Government to 

-open the ranks of its Native army to all races, tribes, religions, and castes which may desire to 
enter them and may be endowed with the requisite physical courage and development. 

The question then to be considered is—would it be preferable to divide our soldiers recruited 
from all parts of the country, into homogeneous regiments or troops, each composed of men 
identical in race, country, religion, and caste; and in associations, feeling, and aspirations, or on 
the other hand so to break them up as to include in each troop or company, portions of the several 
elements which compose our army as a whole. ‘The former system prevailed almost. universally 
previous to the mutiny, regiments being recruited constantly from the same districts until they 
became. one great brotherhood, and but for the incalculable assistance which this gave to the 
scheming and clever malcontents who existed in every regiment, and by whom a large majority 
in it was swayed, there is little doubt no such general rising as occurred in 1857 would have been 

ossible. , 

s As far then as the races and religions are concerned whence previous to the mutiny our army 
was almost exclusively recruited, experience has proved that it was to the last degree ill-judged 
to allow them to band themselves together into family regiments. That some advantages may 
obtain from homogeneity is not to be denied; but they mostly affect individual corps as such, 
rather than contribute to the well-being and safety of the State ; such regiments in time of peace 
will probably give little trouble and be quiet and orderly. They will be free from religious 
bickerings and contentions due to partialities, real or imaginary; they will aiso be likely to fight. 
well when led against the traditionary enemies of their race or religion. 

The difficulties attendant on the mutiny surmounted, new.elements have been largely infused 
into the Native army, as a late Governor-General observed in his farewell minute, it is impossible 
to say even at a time of the most profound peace whence some new danger may not threaten the 
State. If an outbreak were to occur among the Sikhs, it surely would greatly enhance the 
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difficulties of our position, were there to be in our army several regiments composed entirely of — 


Sikhs, ready to throw off their allegiance at a moment’s notice and on the least temptation, 
The same holds good of other races and religions. It is no doubt desirable to attract to the 
ranks of our army, Affghans, Sikhs, Punjabee Mahomedans, and Puthans ; races renowned for 
courage and good physical development. A regiment composed of the old elements combined 
with these new ones would have great advantages; it would make conspiracy or combination in it 
being difficult, and its eomposition would probably defeat such ; even if it occurred, there would 
be that great incentive to excellence a spirit of emulation. They could not, as a body be dis- 
contented with the part of the empire they were quartered in, as one section would prefer being’ 
near their homes, say in Punjab, another near theirs in Oudh. Each commanding officer would 
have opportunities of becoming acquainted with the views of the several. races, as, represented 
in his corps, a thorough mixing up of the various religions would haye a tendency to conduce a 
spirit of toleration, while separation must havea totally different. effect... The formation of 
homogeneous regiments is open to the further objection, that it encourages a spirit of independence 
leaving them where many are drawn from the same source to an exaggerated estimate of their 
value and services, and even to a belief that they have become indispensable to the State. = 

By mixing them in troops, rather than having each troop composed of a distinct class, then 
discipline would, I think, be better preserved; jealous of the influence possessed by each, they 
would be more prone to report what perhaps would otherwise be screened, and a commanding 
officer would learn more of what is going on in his regiment and of the state of feeling in the 
corps, than he is ever likely to do, should the troops be composed each of a distinct class. 


(Signed) T. F, Wixson, Major, 
. Mooltan, the 7th March 1862. Comdg. 7th Bengal Cavy. 


No.. 726. 


From Lieutenant-Colonel E. B. Johnson, C.B., Officiating Adjutant-General of the Army, ‘to. 


the Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department,—(No. 757, dated Head- 
quarters, Simla, the 15th August 1862). 


Wiru reference to your telegram of the 19th ultimo, I am directed to state, for the information 


of the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council, that in carrying into effect the 
proposed arrangements for the future composition of the Native army, as submitted in my letter 


No. 227, dated 1st. May last, the Commander-in-Chief would prefer the enunciation of the. 


decision of Government on this question in the form of a circular rather than a general order, 
because its publication in a general order would, almost to a certainty, call forth comments in the 
Native, if not in the European, press, which would be prejudicial, inasmuch’ that it, would be, 
impossible to disguise that the mixed composition recommended to be introduced: in the: Native 
army is based on a policy, that policy being in fact one of mistrust of the native.character, and to 
neutralize the chances of combination and conspiracy of Native soldiers against the Government 
by means of a mixture in regiments of antagonistic races and castes. x Insel 


2, His Excellency is of opinion that the composition of each regiment should be made known, 


to commanding officers by means of confidential circulars, each commanding officer being specially 


instructed as to the measures he should adopt for recruiting and carrying into effect the particular: 


constitution that may be decided on for his regiment. 


3. With this view the Commander-in-Chief proposes, with the sanction of Government, to issue 
a confidential circular, of which a draft is submitted for approval; particular and detailed 
instructions being added in regard to the class from which each regiment. will be recruited. 


4. As regards the number of regiments to which each of the three systems of mixed composition. 
is to be applied, Sir Hugh Rose would recommend that :— Gt Jie J 
Firstly. The whole of the Punjab and Sikh regiments, with the exception of the 23rd and 32nd 


pioneer Corps), regarding which a future reference will be made the 13th’ (or Shekhawatee) Regi- 


ment, the 42nd and 43rd (Assam) and’ the’ 44th (Sylhet) regiments shallbe constituted on’ the’ 


“district” system already obtaining in those regiments, modified on the principle suggested in 
the third clause of paragraph 2 of the accompanying circular, and the 26th paragraph of my letter 
No. 227, that is, half of each regiment to be district, the rest mixed. 

Secondly. That the newly raised regiments or levies, nine in number, and three of the older or 


regular regiments, namely, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, shall have the class company system, which’ 


already obtains among the former to some extent ; and oh ide 

Thirdly. That the remaining regiments shall have the “general mixture” composition defined 
in the seventh and four following paragraphs of my despatch above quoted, and in the 1st’ clause, 
paragraph 2 , of the circular. ) iH MER 


5. Thus there will be on the “district ” system . - - - - 18 regiments. 
On the “‘class company” system - =. -, 12 . ditto. 
On the “general mixture” system oi feenee -. 12... ditto.. 


6. The Commander-in-Chief has selected the levies for the class company system, because some 
of them already have this constitution, and moreover because the class'company system, isolated 
bodies, obviates the objection brought against the system of general mixture; that the low-caste 
men, from being in close contact and mixed. up with higher castes, lose their individuality and 
become subservient to the superior moral and social position of men of higher-caste. |. 7 


7. The general mixture is recommended for the majority of the older’ regiments, because’ they 


are already partially recruited and organised on that system ; and therefore little trouble will be 
required to introduce it wholly. . . 
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»)8..Sir Hugh Rose has ‘not included: the Goorkha regiments ‘in’ these arrangements as his 
Excellency believes that the Government have already decided on their composition. 
9, Should the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council approve of this division of 


systems, and of the circular memorandum attached, the Commander-in-Chief will give such further 
detailed instructions as may be necessary for carrying out the measure. 


10. His Excellency desires me to add, however, that the changes can only be carried out 
gradually; the ‘existing composition of the several regiments not admitting of the immediate 


_ Introduction of these changes in their integrity. 


11. Meanwhile, with a view of obtaining accurate information as to the classes of which each 
regiment is'now composed, which the returns now sent in do not afford, not’ being sufficiently 
comprehensive, his Excellency has called for caste returns from each corps, which will supply all 
necessary particulars. A copy of the return is enclosed. 


12. As regards general mixture, one important fact remains to be elucidated and decided, that 
is, the number of each class or race which should be allowed in one regiment. 
“A regiment of infantry consists of 712 of all ranks. ‘The Commander-in-Chief thinks that the 
rule which would best guarantee the principle of general mixture is that not more than one-seventh 
of one class should be allowed in a regiment. 


13. There is also one most’ important point in connexion with the composition of the Native 
army which the Commander-in-Chief desires to submit to the superior attributes of the Govern- 
ment, as being a mainly political question; that is, should the Brahmins, as a sacerdotal race, be 
admitted into the army, and if so, in what proportion. 


14. There are undoubtedly many instances of Brahmins having proved excellent and clever 
soldiers. On the other hand, there is no doubt that of the race in question, a greater proportion 
have used their immense, because a religious, influence in a manner which has been most detri- 
mental to the efficiency and discipline of the army, and the Commander-in-Chief believes that the 
majority of the officers of the greatest Indian experience, consulted by the Government as to the 
re-organization of the army, recommended that the Brahmins should not be allowed into the ranks 
of the army. 


15. Sir Hugh Rose ventures to think that they cannot claim as a right the privilege all the rest 
of Her Majesty’s subjects have of serving in the army, because they are a priestly race... They 
are. in fact on the footing of the Levites. / 


16. At any rate, should the Government be pleased to decide that they may,be allowed to 
enter the ranks, the Commander-in-Chief thinks it most desirable that it should be most distinctly 
laid down in what proportion they should be permitted to enter into the composition of the army. 
His Excellency must think that any proportion such as that suggested in regard to other classes 
Sa races, namely, one seventh in an infantry and one fifth in a cavalry regiment, would be 

azardous. re 4 . 


Conripentiat Crrcutar Mremoranpum. X/ 


The Government of India have determined that the composition of the Native army shall for 
the future be miwed. | 
2, This will be carried out in the following manner :— | 
J.—The composition of certain regiments will be on the system of “ general mixture,” ‘that 
1S, indiscriminate mixture in troops and companies of regiments of all races. 
I].—Mixed composition on the system of “class troops” or “‘ companies,” that is, that each 
troop or company, or two troops or companies, but not more, of a regiment on this 
system shall be of a different race or caste ; for instance, 
1 troop or company of Hindoos. 


WF Sat » _ of Goorkhas. 

tie bey i » of Sikhs. 

le heey 3 of Punjabee Mahomedans. 

Rat:3 Tee 4 of Hindostanee do. 

ae eR + ‘of Jats. 

ei 2 of Afredees or other Trans-Indus tribes. 

er. » Of Hindoos of low or inferior caste, such as Goozurs, Lodhs, 


Jor Gas i Sana cated Muzbees, Ramdasees, &c., or as the case may be. 

IlIl.—The “district” system, that is, that a regiment shall be recruited from a certain 
district or race, such as the Punjab and Sikh regiments, the Loodiana and Feroze- 
pore regiments, the Shekawattee battalion, &c. This system, although divested of 
mixture in a great degree as regards individual regiments, is still a mixture with 
reference to other regiments of the army not so composed. : 

To obviate the evil, however, arising from homogeneousness in these regiments, and on the other 
hand to keep up as much as possible the advantages of the “district” or national system, among 
which esprit de corps may be classed, half of the troops or companies of a regiment composed on 
the “district” system will be recruited from its district, and the other half on the “general 
mixture” system. 


3. All these regiments, under whatever system they may be organised, will retain their present 
designations. — . . see 8 

“A, The only exceptions to the above rules of composition will be the Ist, 14th, and 15th 
Regiments of Bengal Cavalry. These three regiments are at present exclusively on the class 
system, and it has been considered advisable that they shall retain such composition. 


spneoad 0.4 
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5, The Commander-in-Chief has been requested to carry out the details of this measure, and 
to report to the Government of India his method of doing so. 
_ (Signed) E. B. Jounson, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Offg. Adjt. Genl. of the Army. 


To officers commanding divisions and regiments. 


Crrcutar from Lieutenant-Colonel E. B. Johnson, C.B., Officiating Adjutant General of the 
Army, to the Officer Commanding, (No. 4495, dated Head-quarters, Simla, the 14th August 
1862.) 5 

Ly substitution of the caste returns now forwarded to the office of the Adjutant-General of the ; 

Army, Simla, with the monthly returns of the regiment under your command, I am desired to | 

request that a caste return of the following form may henceforth be appended thereto, and a copy, 

carefully filled in, forwarded to me with as little delay as possible. 

I am at the same time to inform you that copies of this caste return are not required in the | 
office of the Adjutant-General of the Army, Calcutta, to which the form of caste return laid down 
in general order by the Commander-in-Chief of 3rd August last, is to be regularly furnished as 

heretofore. . 


Casre Return of the Regiment for the Month of 186 f 


Non-Commissioned Drummers or Buglers 


Native Officers. fficers. and Sepoys. ; 


No. 7 Company. 


No. 8 Company. 


Caste. Remarks. 


No. 1 Company. 
No. 2 Company. 
No. 3 Company. 
No. 4 Company. 
No. 5 Company. 
No. 6 Company. 
No. 7 Company. 
No. 8 Company. 
No. 1 Company. 
No. 2 Company. 
No.3 Company. 
No. 4 Company. 
No. 5 Company. 
No. 6 Company. 
No.7 Company. 
No. 8 Company. 
No. 1 Company. 
No. 2. Company. 
No. 3 Company. 
No. 4 Company. 
No. 5 Company. 
“No.6 Company. 


Christians - 
“Mussulmans) - 
Rrahmins - 
Rajpoots - 
Jats - - 
Mahrattas - 
Goorkhas and Hill men 
; | Koormees - - 
Lodhs - - 
Aheers - - 
Goojurs - 
Guduriyas - 
Dhanooks - 
Pasees - - 
Koormees = 
Choomars - - 
Mehturs - - 
(_Hindoos of other Castes 
Mussulmans - 
Sikhs - - 
Brahmins = 
Rajpoots 
Khutrees - 
Lobanas - 
Ramdasees - 
Muzbees - 
Hindoos of other Castes 
Mussulmans~ - - 
Towarias 
Sikhs 
Brahmins 
Rajpoots 
Khutrees 
Muhtons = = 
Lobanas 
Muzbees sui, - 
Dogras and Hill men - 
{_Hindoos of other Caste- 


i 


Hindostan. 


Cis-Sutlej. 


ope 1) ia 
[| 1 ' 


Punjab. 


Within 


Territory. 


ao \ cmemamamicmmcaemm 


Here the different ‘Trans-Indus 
tribes represented in Regiment 
are to be enumerated, such as 


Afreedees, Momunds, Eusufzaie 


Without 
‘Territory. 


Pathans, Wuzeerees, Sheoranees, 
Kyberees, Persians, &c. &c. &c. 


Trans-Indus. 
o_o Se 


N.B.—Bunghurs to be included under head Mussulman. 

In Cavalry Corps number of columns to correspond with number of Troops, and heading “ Drummers, &c.,” to bealtered 
to “Trumpeters” and “ Sowars,” : 

Any castes not named above, are to be included in the proper place, if represented in Regiment furnishing the Return. 


Exd. 
Adjt. Regt. Commanding Regt. 
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No. 727. 


From Lieutenant-Colonel E. B. Johnson, C.B., Officiating Adjutant-General of the Army, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department,—(No. 836, dated Heac- 
quarters, Simla, the 28th August 1862.) 


Wiru reference to paragraphs 1 and 2 of letter No. 506, dated the 14th August 1862, from tie 
Military Department, the Officiating Adjutant-General of the Army is desired to refer Secretary 
Lieutenant-Colonel Norman, C.B., to this office letters Nos. 757 and 758, of 15th instant, 
submitting the Commander-in-Chief’s final views on the system of recruiting to be in future 
adopted in the Native army, and to state that on its being notified to this department that nis 
Excellency’s recommendations are approved, no time will be lost in allotting to existing cavalry 
regiments the men of disbanded cavalry corps. is 


2. In reply to paragraph 3, Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson is directed to intimate that agreeably 
Sepoys. 0 the permission contained in general order by the Com- 


“Ist, eee ene eetitent - 7 mander-in-Chief of 30th December 1859, recruiting is being 
3rd ditto deficient. =- 17 carried on in the four* Goorkha regiments, th: stab- 
rd ditto ficient 2 ts, that the estab 


r ; lishment of one is complete, and that of the other three only 
slightly below its proper complement. 


No. 728. 


From Major-General A. Becher, C.B., Quartermaster-General, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Military Department,—(No. 3668, dated Head Quarters, Simla, the 
11th September 1862). 


I am directed to forward a copy of a communication, No. 1194C, dated 26th ultimo, from the 
Secretary to Punjab Government, Department Public Works, conveying the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
approval of the services of the officers and men of the 23rd Punjab Pioneers now employed on 
the Sutlej Valley roads, and to request that you will submit the same to Government with an 
expression of the Commander-in-Chiet’s cordial approbation of the zealous exertions of Captain 
Chamberlain and Lieutenant Bates, as well as of the men under their command. 

I am to take this opportunity of drawing the attention of Government to the opinion expressed 
by his Excellency through the Adjutant-General of the army, regarding the utility of Pioneer 
Corps for military employment of an engineering character, an opmion which is fully confirmed 
by his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. 


From Lieutenant-Colonel R. Maclagan, Secretary to Government, Punjab, Public Works 
Department, to the Quartermaster-General,—(No. 1194C, dated Murree, the 26th August 
1862). 


In the Executive Officer’s report of progress on the works of tne Sutlej] Valley road during 
the month of July, the services of Captain Chamberlain and Lieutenant Bates, as well as of the 
pioneers under their command now employed upon that road, are very favourably mentioned, 
Tam desired by his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor to express to his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief his sense of the great value of the services both of officers and men and of 
their zealous exertions during a trying season in pushing on the works of this important road. 


\ 


‘ No. 729. 


From Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. Norman, C.B., Secretary to the Government of India, 
Military Department, to the Officiating Adjutant-General of the Army,—(No. 852, dated 
Fort William, the 25th November 1862). 


I nave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 757, dated 15th August 1862, 
forwarding a draft confidential cireular memorandum relative to the future composition of the 
Native army in Bengal. 


2. In reply, I am to acquaint you that the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council 
concurs with his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in thinking that such changes, as may be 
contemplated in the composition of the Native regiments will be more advantageously carried out 
by nieans of confidential circulars than through the publication of a general order. 


3. Any plan now adopted must, 1 am to remark, be more or less experimental, and subject to 
modification. When a system has, on actual experience, been found to work well, it may be 
publicly authorised, and rendered permenant by means of a general order. 


4, Before considering his Excellency’s propositions in detail, I am directed to premise that two 
highly important points should be kept steadily in view, viz., the present weak state of many of 
‘the regiments, and the present position of those who form them. 


5. As regards the first point, and with reference to the unavoidable delays which have occurred 
in dealing with this most important subject, it must be equally felt by his Excellency, as by the 
Government of India, that it is of mach importance that the Native army should now be recruited 
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up to its full strength at the earliest possible period, consistently with the means: of securing q 


good material. 


¥ 


6. As regards the second point, the Governor-General in Council bears in mind that. there are 


many soldiers of existing regiments which have remained faithful and have done good service 
during the mutiny, and who consequently possess strong claims to consideration, besides haying 
served much longer than the great majority of the soldiers of the recently raised regiments, his 
Lordship in Council considers it to be important, therefore, that the existing rights of these 
deserving soldiers, and the efficiency of the more complete regiments, should not be injured by 
any violent or sudden change ; and is desirous that the position they hold with regard to 
promotion in their respective regiments shall, in as full a degree as possible, be preserved to 
them. 


7. In this view his Lordship in Council is prepared to adopt, with some modifications, his 
Excellency’s proposals as the basis of a’system which is ultimately to prevail generally, but which, 
on its introduction, should be subordinate to existent and just claims. ; 


8. The Bengal army, I am to remark, falls into’ three divisions, viz., the Goorkhas and Hill 
troops, the troops raised Trans-Jumna and those raised Cis-Jumma ; four of the first, 16 of the 
* 1, ‘Theath Goorkha Corpa second, and 28 of the third,* but this is of course exclusive of 
2. lath, 15th, 19th, 20th, 2ist, 22nd, 25rd, 24th, Punjab regiments not under his Excellency the Commander- 
riage testes rearing a en in-Chief, 11 in number; and it is to be borne in mind that 
Oana aan wae doth, 17th, Leth Bare, Seth, in some of the corps recruited Cis-Jumna, there are soldiers 
35th, 36th, 37th 38th, 89th, 40th, 41st, 42nd, 43rd, who belong to the Punjab. 
pe -It is considered that no alteration need take place in this 
system of dividing the army; and that the recruits for all the corps included im the 2nd and 3rd 


divisions, should be raised Trans or Cis-Jumna, as at present. 


9. The Native Infantry may be again sub-divided for the purposes of recruiting as follows :— 
‘naeeoiia Paral WAG AEH Godetthn! peetnienee oO ¢ Ist. Special corps, as the Goorkha and Muzbee Sikh regi- 
23rd and 32nd Native Infantry =6. i ments, SIX 10 number. | ‘ 

1st, Ind, 3rd, 4th, 7th, 11th, 12th, 16th, and Z in nee -recim 
gaat lps Bad Se ede Ai a a ae ak Qnd. The Hi doosta ee ‘regiments that have not dwindled 
15th Native Infantry (Sikh)=11. to mere skeletons, nine in number, and the 14th and th 


§ 19th, 20th, 21st, 2nd, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, regiments, which consist almost entirely of Sikhs. 


28th, 29th, 30th, and 31st Native Infantry ; . Sehas -, A 
(Punjab regiments 42nd, 43rd, and 44th Native 3rd. The Punjab regiments raised in 1857-58, and the 
Infantry (Assam and Syihet Corps) =15. Assam and Sylhet corps, 15 m number.§ 

|| 5th, 6th, Sth, 9th, and 10th (all Hindoostani) 4th. ‘he remaining regiments of the Bengal infantry, which 


18th (Shekhawatee battalion), 18th, Allipore ° j ; g h 
ee 33rd, 84th 35th, 36th, s7th, 88th, 39th, Pe either DOM yee the class company system, or are aie weak 
40th, and 41st Native Infantry (all levies raised that their constitution can be altered to that system without 


Le On much difficulty. “These are 16 in number.| 


10. The Governor-General in Council considers that ‘recruiting; may at-once commence in all 
regiments, under the following conditions :— . ke 


Class 1 or corps specially recruiting from one class or race should continue to confine their 
enlistment entirely to that class. Class 2, which answer somewhat to the district corps of his 
Excellency, should continue on the same organization as at present, viz., the Hindoostani ¢orps 
will recruit from the classes of which they are now composed, and the two Sikh regiments from 
. Sikhs ; and the Government is.of opinion that no alteration in the constitution of these corps 
need take place. . 

The third .class should likewise be directed to complete their numbers generally from the 
classes of which they are at present composed, and may be considered what is termed “ general 
mixture regiments.” It does not appear-desirable to lay down minute rules as to the proportion 
of each class to be enlisted in these regiments, but in those of them recruiting from the Punjab, 
the Governor-General in Council is of opinion that neither of the two great divisions of which 
they are composed, Sikhs and Mahomedans (Punjabee or Border), should ever be allowed to 
exceed one-half the complement of the regiment, and. that/mot ‘more, than an eighth of the 
regiment should consist of Mahomedans from beyond the frontier, while there should: be, as far 
as possible, a proportion of Dogras of an eighth or thereabouts... The Assam and Sylhet corps 
being intended principally for service in those districts should recruit in their own neigh- 
bourhood, and from hill men, but they should be restricted as respects the Hindoostani element 
to one fourth of the strength of the regiments. A 4 

4 The last division of corps are proposed to be on the class 
and ni: ith, Seth, SEth, S7th, S8th, Seth, 40th, company system,* mine: are already a this system. and. can’ 
recruit i the same manner as at present. | ris 

The other seven corps are so weak that there will be no difficulty in forming them into class com- 
panies, and they may recruit generally from the classes who take military service in Hindoostan, 
one or two companies in each regiment consisting of Brahmins and Rajpoots (who are so much 
alike in appearance and habits), one or two companies of Mahomedans, and the remainder of 
each regiment of such other classes formed into companies, as his Excellency may think proper. 
The companies in these regiments which now exist should not be disturbed to the prejudice of 
the other Sepoys, but gradually completed by recruiting, hereafter, as’ vacancies arise, to their 
full strength in the proper class. 


11. Under a system of recruiting and organization like the above, the Governor-General in 
Council is of opinion that sufficient provision is made ‘against too great a preponderance of any 
one race or class, as well as against too great a uniformity in the composition of the Native 
infantry, while no great change injurious to the men now serving is in any way involved, 
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12. The promotions should of course go on without reference to’ caste or race. the senior fit 
- man, whoever he may be, obtaining it. This will be necessary even in the Hindoostani corps 
now to be formed into class company regiments, and will for some time to come cause companies of 
one class to have officers or non-commissioned officers of another class. This, though apparently 
inconvenient, may not be without its counterbalancing advantages ; but as opportunity offers 
and by transfers im the regiment, these corps-may be gradually brought_to consist purely of 
companies of particular classes. | Rod . 


- 13. The Governor-General in Council is anxious that no time should be lost. in giving orders 
for corps to recruit to their proper strength, as the difficulty of the subject has already led to con- 
siderable delay ; and the circumstance of many corps being so weak renders them quite inefficient, 
while it overworks the men, at the same time that the cessation of ali recruiting must tend to . 
unsettle their minds. ae aan . 


14. The suspension of recruiting for a considerable period must, however, have had the effect 
of increasing the number of able-bodied young men available for the army ; and I am to request 
that strict orders may be given to enlist none but men whose physical appearance in every 
respect gives promise of their turning out efficient soldiers. His Lordship in Council believes 
that the pressure of the times led:to many men being enlisted in 1857-58, who are in “ physique” 
not what soldiers should be, but at present there can be no excuse for a commanding officer who 
enlists any man who is not unexceptionable. 


15. In conclusion, I am directed to. inform -you that, if the Commander-in-Chief. approves, 
the Government are prepared to sanction any one of the present weak’ regiments of ‘infantry 
being reformed as a pioneer corps (in addition to the 23rd and 32nd regiments, which jare now 
pioneers) provided the measure will not interfere with the immediate commiénéement of 
recruiting. . 


No. 853. 


st y954 


Cory of the foregoing forwarded to the officiating chief of the Military Finance Department 
for information. pgs See Dee 


No. 730. 


From Major H.. K. Burne, Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, Military Depart- 
ment, to the Officiating Adjutant-General of the Army,—(No. 920, dated Fort William, 
the 26th November 1862). 


I am directed to acquaint you that a telegram to the following effect has this day been 
despatched to you:— 1h 2 

“ The instructions of Government relative to recruiting for the Native infantry to go to head- 
quarters by to-day’s post. Government are anxious that his Excellency should direct enlistment 


to commence as soon as possible after receipt of my letter.” 


A, 
-Arpenpix N. \X</ 


Nomorr of Officers appointed Probationers for the several Staff Corps from 1st January 1870 
to the 31st May 1875. 


Bengal. sey se Madras. Bombay. 
Year. 2 soe Remarks. 
Appoint- | Ceased to be} Appoint- | Ceased to be | Appoint- | Ceased to be 
ments. probationers. |’ ments. probationers, ments. probationers. 
: tts | | | | 
1870 = 50 | 6 17 3 24 1 
1871 ~ - 36 © 6 6 — } 20 1 
1872 \~ = [Noi OS rages — — 19 1 
1873 ts asl 7 2 3 | 3 6- 1 
1874 | preety , 43 es | 2 : a 1 12 bags 
1875. | 7 ee 30 fae 
anbntha 2 ei ah by : he 
Total’ -"}° 185." | 20 woe | 88 a4 


ira b | QA tet j Oo ou LUST 3 Ay ORs 
Se P| = Bet apoow ft {Rvet f 


H 
t 


P 2 


Noumper of Officers of Regiments serving in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies appointed 
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oe 


my 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


to the Bengal Staff Corps since 1871. y/ 


Year. From Madras. From Bombay. Remarks. 
| 
= - i 1 
3 kK I ot 
& = 1 Sete | 
“ . 4 4 | 
- = 3 2 
Total - 10 7 


Numzer of Officers of Regiments serving in the Bengal Presidency appointed to the Madras and 


Bombay Staff Corps since 1871. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


Year. 


To Madras. 


Total = | 


To Bombay. 


Return of Officers of the Indian Army now holding Military Staff Appointments, but who, not 


belonging to Regiments, will become unemployed on the termination of their tenure of Staff 


APPENDIX O. : 


Remarks. 


One of these rejoined his)’ 
regiment in Bengal. 


Employment. . 
hee Bb) ad van on which bee nent Pe pase 
ii ti ‘ \ 2) Y vice 
First Cominianint Rank, Name, and Corps, Ac potion Appomnbment. Aisne aioe will Deka, ionine i seit r 
expire. Staff. Corps. 
; Yrs. Mos. 
20th Oct. 1858 | Capt. G. C. Jackson, | 4th May 1872 | A.D.C.totheViceroy| 4th May 1877 | 12thBengalCav.| 4 6 
late 2nd EK. L. Cav. 
20th Jan. 1862 | Capt. the Hon. R. W. | 25th April 1870) A.D.C. to theCom.- | 25th April 1876) 18th 5 yay 
Napier, G. L. Inf. _ | in-Chief. 
10th Dee. 1839 | Col. T. Rattray, C.B., | 5th Mar. 1874 | Asst. A.G, Offg. Dy. | 10th Dec. 1877 | 42nd N. I. -| 8 2 
C.S.1., Staff Corps. Adjt. General. on attaining 
Col.’s allee. 
11th May 1855 | Major H. Thompson, | 25th May 1872) Deputy Asst. Adjt. | 25th May 1877| 39th ,, ot i ee 
Stati Corps. General. 2 
20th Jan. 1857 | Capt. G.L. K. Hewett, | [ 27Mar.1874 || Off.Depy.Asst.Adjt.| 30th Sept. 1876] 2nd Bengal Cay. | 10 2 
Staff Corps. 30 Sep.1871 Gen. Brig. Major. | 
7th June 1844 | Col. C. C. Johnson, | 15th Nov. 1874) Dy. Quartermaster'| 15th Noy. 1879] Never served witha Native 
Staff Corps. General. regiment nnder present 


20th Oct. 1856 
20th Dee. 1854 
8th June 1855 
4th Jan. 1860 
16th Mar. 1855 
19th Dec. 1860 
20th Mar. 1855 
2nd Oct. 1860 
26th Aug. 1858 
17th Aug. 1852 
20th Feb. 1850 


Lt.-Col. C. M. Mac- 
Gregor, Staff Corps. 

Major M. H. Heath- 
cote, Staff Corps. 

Capt. H. Collett, Staff 
Corps. 

Capt. H. B. Hanna, 
Staff Corps. 

Major H. A. Little, 
Staff Corps. 

Capt. J. M. Trotter, 
G. L. Infantry. 

Major F. W. Boileau, 
Staff Corps. 

Capt. M. J. King- 


6th Mar. 1875 
6th Jan. 1872 
6th Jan. 1872 


26th Feb. 1873 


12th Cet. 1873 
18th Oct. 1878 


5th Jan, 1875 


Harman, Staff Corps, 
Lt.-Col. G. T. Jones, 
Bengal Infantry. 
Major C. H. 8. Scott, 
Staff Corps. 
Major C.W.R. Chester, 


7th Feb. 1843 


Staff Corps. 
Col, A. G. Forsyth, 
Staff Corps. 


23rd Feb. 1875) 
20th Mar, 1873 
27th Oct. 1874 


28th May 1875 


13th May 1873, 


Ist Asst. Quarter- 
master General. 
Asst. Quartermaster 

General. 
Dy. Asst. Quarter- 
master General. 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 


Off. Gar. Qr. Mr., 
Fort William. 
Assistant Adjutant 
General. 
Do. do. 


Do. do. 


6th Mar. 1880 
6th Jan. 1877 
6th Jan. 1877 
26th Feb. 1878 
‘18th May 1878 
12th Oct. 1878 


18th Oct. 1878 


| 5th Jan. 1880 


20th Mar. 1878 
27th Oct. 1879 


28th May 1880 


organization. 
10th Bengal Cayv.| 2 9 
Ist ; la 
21st Nat. Inf. - | 13 1 
11th Bengal Cay.| 0 5 
37th Nat. Inf a‘|, (O94 
2ath) °3, 0! = (aOaeee 
12th Bengal Cav.| 10 5 
2nd Goorkhas- | 1 8 
41st Nat.Inf.- | 1 5 
Srd Goorkhas - | 0 11 
4th Goorkhas - | 0 9 
18th Nat.Inf.- | 1 5 


i 
| 


Date of 
Tirst Commission, 


Rank, Name, and Corps. 
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Date of 
Appointment. 


11th June 1841 


26th July 1856 
8th Sept. 1859 
2nd Oct. 1866 
ond March 1855 
4th Feb, 1854 
20th Nov. 1856 


9th June 1848 


4th Aug. 1857 
12th Dec. 1856 
4th Aug. 1857 
19th Aug. 1853 
20th Dec. 1857 
20th Dec. 1858 
12th Oct. 1859 
4th Sept. 1856 
20th Feb. 1857 


14th Jan. 1854 
20th Jan. 1861 


24th Feb. 1858 


3ist Jan. 1860 - 
20th April 1861 
16th Sept. 1857 
20th Sept. 1857 
29th Aug, 1853 
20th Feb. 1857 
20th Feb. 1850 
25th Nov. 1854 
14th June 1856 
27th June 1849 
6th March 1857 
8th May 1857 

20th Dee. 1848 
12th June 1858 


11th Dec. 1849 


Col. W. Gordon, Staff 
Corps. 


Lt.-Col. E. J. McNair, 
Bengal Infantry. 

Capt. C. E. D. Bran- 
son, Genl. List, Inf. 

Lieut. H. A. Sawyer, 
Staff Corps. 

Major A. J. C. Birch, 


Staff Corps. 
Major R. S. Robert- 
son, Staff Corps. 
Major R. Beadon, late 
4th E. L. Cavalry. 
Lt.-Col. H. Maxwell, 
Staff Corps. 


Capt. H. G. Water- 

field, Staff Corps. 
Capt. A. D. Butter, 
’ Staff Corps. 

Capt. R. Morris, 1st 
En. Light Cavalry. 
Major J. C. Minto, 

Staff Corps. 

Capt. J. 8. Irvine, 
late 2nd E. L. Cav. 
Capt. G. T. Halliday, 
late 4th KE. L. Cav. 
Capt. S. B. Home, 
Gen. List, Infantry. 
Capt.C. R. Cock, Staff 

- Corps. 
Capt. W. E. Cham- 
bers, Staff Corps. 


Major G. F. Graham, 
Staff Corps. 

Capt. W. C. Farwell, 
Genl. List, Infantry. 

Capt. P. Roddy, V.C., 
unattached. 


Capt. F. W. Crohan, 
Gen. List, Infantry. 

Capt. S. A. Swinley, 

- Gen. List, Cavalry. 

Capt. W. F. Bartle- 
man, late 39th N, I. 

Capt. J. F. F.Cologan, 
Staff Corps. 

Major H. McD. De 
W. Douglas, S. C. 
Major H. R. Wintle, 

» late 28th N.I. 

Major C. W. Fletcher, 
Staff Corps. 

Major T. C. Graham, 

) late 4th EH. L. Cav. 

Major E. B. Ward, 
late 48th N. I. 

Major J. T. Harris, 

| Staff Corps. 

Capt. H. I. Wheler, 
Staff Corps. 

Capt. L Macdonald, 
Staff Corps. 

Lt.-Col. C. C. Ekins, 
Staff Corps. 

Major R. Worsley, 
late: 15th N. I. 

Major W. A. Garden, 
Staff Corps. 


8th May 1873 


17th June 1874 
7th Sept. 1874 
15th Sept. 1874 
16th Sept. 1870 
8th May 1871 


25th Oct. 1872 


| 
Date on which 


Regiment to 


Length 


fae . Tenure of | which attached | of Service 
Appointment. Appointment will} before joining with 
expire. Staff. Corps. 
} 
Yrs.Mos. 


Chief Inspector of 
Musketry. 


Dy. A. A. General 
for Musketry. 
Assistant Garrison 
Instructor. 
Do. do. 
Brig. Maj., now Off. 
Asst. Adj. Gen. 
Brigade Major 


13th Mar. 1873 


15th July 1873 
15th July 1873 
31st Mar. 1874 
4th Aug. 1873 
9th Mar. 1874 
25th Sept. 1874 
18th Mar. 1872 
7th Oct. 1872 


llth Aug. 1873 


4th Oct. 1873 
11th Oct. 1873 


Sth Mar. 1875 


Ist Nov. 1873 


6th Mar. 1874 | 


17th Mar. 1874 
Ist Dec. 1874 
26th Sept. 1872 
6th Dec. 1873 
17th Aug. 1872 
27th Dec. 1871 
6th May 1874 
Ist Jan. 1875 
16th Jan. 1875 
30th June 1874 


8th Mar. 1875 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Officiating Brigade 
Major. 
Do. do. 


Station Staff, Ist 
Class. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. 2nd Class 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Do. do. 
do. 


Ditto 38rd Class 


Off. 2nd Squ. Officer 
Ist B.C. 

Off. 8rd Sqn. Officer 
2nd'B. C. 

Off. Wing Officer 
24th N. I. 
Off. Comat. 

N.I. 

Off. 2ndin comd. and 
W.O. 17th N. I. 
Off. Wing Officer, 

23rd N. I. 
Off. 2nd in comd. 
30th N. I 


83rd 


9th June 1874 


Qnd Feb. 1874 


Off. Wing Officer 
36th N, I. 

Off. 2nd in comd. 
8rd do. 


17th June 1879) 
7th Sept. 1879 | 
15th Sept. 1879) 
16th Sept. 1875 
8th May 1876 

25th Oct. 1877 


13th Mar. 1878| 


15th July 1878 
15th July 1878 
31st Mar. 1879 | 
4th Aug. 1878 | 
9th Mar. 1879 


25th Sept. 1879) 


or avail themselves of any but privilege leave. 


| 
a 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


These officers vacate should they proceed on furlough, 


lf 
| 
| 


“16th Feb. 1876 


21st Oct. 1875 | 


| 


7th Feb. 1876 


8th June 1875 | 


16th Jan. 1877) 


4 


10th April 
1876 


| 13th 


8th May 1878 | yoo served with a regi- 


ment under present or- 


ganization. 
24th Nat. Inf. - 


26th 


2” 


19th 


” 
15th Bengal Cay. 


? 


5th 


2? 


uh 


4 


0 


1 


7 
1 
2. 
6 


4 


uv 


Never served witha Native 


regiment under present 
organization. 
13th Nat. Inf. - L-f 
AAO tere ey) aT) 3 
14th Bengal Cay.) 1 8 
| 6th Nat. Inf. - | 6 6 
3rd BengalCay. | O 1 
8th 4 0 2 
| 18th Nat. Inf. - | 1 0 
BYU) ya) eee kis led 
Sthandl0thN.I.| 1 7 
and Ist and 5th 
Inf. Hyd. Cont. 
38th Nat. Inf.- | 0 9 
Oth teams tO 
Has never served with a 
Native regiment under 
present organization. 
22nd, 7th, and; 3 9 
12th Nat. Inf. 
8rd Bengal Cav.) 11 4 
10th Nat. Inf.- | 6 4 
Scans nS 
6th ,, 4 8 
ehrsth™. ,, 8 0 
6th Bengal Cay. | 0 16 
4th . 2 0 
3rd Punjab Inf. | 5 5 
45th Nat. Inf.- | 1 10 
14th 3 2 0 
32nd Fc 0 3 
Sothys 2 6 
38th. si : 
36th > \ ey 
8rd Goorkhas - | 0 10 
16th Nat. Inf. - | (0 11 
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APPENDIX Q. 
Dersratcues, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field-Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington, K.G. 


To the Right Honourable Charles Wynn. 


My Dear Wyyy, Stratfield Saye, 7th August 1826. 

Since I wrote to you yesterday I have read that part of Malcolm’s book which relates to 
the military establishments in the East Indies, and I see that he recommends the amalgamation 
of the armies, the equalization of their pay, and indeed the formation of the whole into one. He 
attacks the opinion which [ entertain of the security which is derived from the division of the 
establishments. 

My opinion is not altered by the perusal of Malcolm’s. He is a very clever fellow, who has 

considered these subjects more than I have, and knows more of them than I do, and _particu- 
larly of their present state. But Malcolm, like other men, has prejudices. He thinks the Indian 
army the first in the world ; and of all Indian armies, the army of Fort St. George the finest. 
He knows the pay of the Bengal army cannot be lowered ; that of the others must then be 
raised to the level of that of the Bengal army. 

But Malcolm passes over unnoticed two or three little events not much to the credit of Indian 
armies, as armies, but which ought to have a great influence in the decision of these questions. 
First, the mutiny of the European officers of the Bengal army in ’95 and ’96. Secondly, the 
mutiny of the sepoys of the army of Fort St. George. And thirdly, the mutiny of the officers of 
the army of Fort St. George. Some others might be quoted, such as the arrest of Lord Pigot, &c., 
but I refer only to those of modern times, as bearing more immediately upon the question. 

It is true that this country can always rely upon the King’s troops in India, that is to say, if 
the Native army is kept in the hands of the Company ; but I declare I believe that if upon any 
one of those occasions the armies had been amalgamated, and had formed but one, the dependency 
upon this country would have been lost. 

With these events before us, and seeing what armies have done in different countries of Europe, 
and are capable of attempting, and knowing them as I do, and knowing, moreover, the sort of 
men whom you must employ to manage them, I cannot but think it fortunate that they are three 
separate and distinct armies, and not an army consisting of 250,000 men. 

But there is one point peculiarly Indian which Malcolm has not put forward in discussing this 
question, however much it deserves consideration, and notwithstanding that it has not escaped 
him in considering other parts of this subject, and that is the different classes and nations of 
people of whom three armies (proposed to be made one army) are composed. 

He says very truly in another part of his book that the natives of the countries about Cape 
Comorin are as unlike those of Hindostan, or of the provinces of Bengal, as a native of Spain or 
of Italy is to a native of Sweden, or the North of Germany or of Russia; and their languages 
differ as much as their appearance and manners. The exclusive merit of these officers of the 
Company’s army is their understanding the language, manners, and customs of the natives of 
India placed under their command. But how is a man belonging to a corps raised and stationed 
on the coast of Coromandel or Malabar, or in the Ceded Districts or the Deccan, to go and 
command a battalion raised and stationed in Hindostan? He knows no more of them than (not 
so much probably as) the commanding officer of one of the King’s regiments, who may have done 
duty in Hindostan. The fact is, that all three armies differ in their discipline, appearance, mode 
of doing duty, &c., not only because they are separate armies and paid at different rates, but 
because they are composed of people of different nations. This can never be altered. Let us 
leave the rest as it is. 

Believe me, &c. 
(Signed) WELLINGTON. 


If you have not read it, pray read the account of the mutiny of the officers of the army of Fort 
St. George, which was in fact fomented by the Commander-in-Chief General McDowall. Pray 
read likewise the account of the late conspiracies in the Russian armies, which are not unworthy 
of attention in considering this question of forming the Indian armies into one. 


AppenpDIx R. 
Native Army. —Invaliding—Pensions. 
No. 2837B. 


To the Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. 


Adjutant General’s Office, Head Quarters, Simla, 
Str, 16th November 1874. 
I am directed by the Right Honourable the Commander-in-Chief to acknowledge the 
~~-receipt. of Military Department No. 722, of 14th October 1874,* forwarding 
for his Excellency’s opinion a representation from the Government of 
Bombay on the necessity of a revision of the rules regarding the invaliding and pensioning of 
Native soliders. 


2. The time seems to have arrived when the whole subject of the pay, invaliding, and 
pensioning of the Native army must be revised by the State, as it is forced on military com- 
manders by the increased cost of all the necessaries of life, tne rise in the prices of all kinds of 
labour, and the greater demands made on the soldier than were required of him when his pay of 
he rupees a month, with its accompanying batta, pension rules, and scale of clothing, were 

xed. 


40839, Q . 


* “ Pensions.” 


Le | 


3. That the matter can no longer be safely deferred may be accepted from the fact that it \\ 
has been urged by the Madras Government, and received consideration, inquiry, and support — 


from that of Bombay. 


4, Lord Napier of Magdala entirely coincides with the military authorities in Bombay, as to 


the necessity of altering the terms of the native soldier’s service. 

5. The returns of the number of native soldiers pensioned, as distinct from invalids, during 
the year 1873-74, as shown in the returns which accompanied your letter under acknowledg- 
ment, amounted to—- 


Bengal - - - os Ce 17 
Madras - - - - - 44 
Bombay - - ? “ 4 

Total 65 

whereas the invalids during the same period amounted to,— 

Bengal - - - - - 3,170 
Madras’ - - - = - 1,656 
Bombay - - - - - 1,800 


Total 6,626 


6. The Commander-in-Chief thinks that these figures, coupled with the alleged increased 
difficulty in recruiting, and the eagerness of the soldiers to be entered in the invalid rolis after 
fifteen years service, are proofs that the system is radically defective, and that the present terms 
of service are unpopular. 


7. Considering the precocity of Asiatic races, and their early arrival at mature age, the ruling 
that no soldier is to get a pension until after 40 years’ service is, in his Excellency’s opinion, 
nearly tantamount to decreeing no pension at all; and the procedure of confining pensions to 
invalids, instead of holding out an inducement for continued and faithful service, is highly 


injurious to the best interests of the service, and tends to maintain a system of constant and — 


successful malingering. 


8. Did the system of invaliding secure regimental efficiency, there might be some inducement 
to advocate its continuance; but so far from this being the case, it is a frequent source of discord 
between commanding and medical officers, especially with reference to the terms of “Long 
service,” clause C., para, 2725 of ‘Bengal/Army Regulations. At present so much is this the 
case, that had not his Excellency hoped to obtain a more radical cure for existing defects of 
system, he would have been induced to solicit Government to sanction the introduction of the 
military element into the personnel of invaliding medical committees, and to apply the principles 
advocated by Sir H. Fane, on the like difficulties presenting themselves in invaliding im the 

British Army in ‘India, which were met in G.O. Queen’s Troops, 28th 

* Copy enclosed. June 1838.* 


9. Lord Napier of Magdala is convinced that a certain amount of extra expenditure is neces- 
sary to maintain the Native army, and therefore his Excellency would recommend— 

I. That the recruit shall get a free kit after six months’ service, Rs. 18 to be allowed to be 
drawn by the regiment on this account on enlistment, and the remainder on the recruit 
joining the ranks after passing his drill; instead of recruits having as at present to pay 
on an pee some Rs. 36, to be deducted by instalments from a nominal pay of Rs. 7 
a month. 

II. That an allowance of Ks. 4 per man a year be made to each regiment ; instead of deduc- 
tions as half-mounting being taken monthly from the sepoy’s pay of Rs. 7 

Ill. That a dameneanns pay be allowed at the following rates, instead of according to existing 
rocedure :— 
: 1st, after three years, Rs. 1 per month. 
2nd, after nine years, Rs. 2 ,, 
3rd, after fifteen years. Rs. 3 oa 
IV. That, according to the accompanying scale (A.), subject to the requirements of the service, 
native officers, non-commissioned officers and men be entitled to proceed to their homes 
and pass to a reserve. ; 

V. That this ruling be subject to the exigencies of the State, it being competent, in order to 
control the strength of the reserve, to suspend the application of the order for a stated 
period, or to limit the operation of it to a given extent in each battalion. 

Thus, supposing this project to have been accepted, and the number of men seeking pension 


to be about equal to the number now invalided and pensioned, there would be on the averages of ~ 


1873-74, 3,345 per annum, or in round numbers say 3,500, of which, allowing 1,500 or 3/7ths to 
meet the invalidmg, on account of wounds or disease contracted from service in a notoriously 
unhealthy district, together with the cost of proposed gratuities (hereafter referred to), there 
would be available 2,000 men for draft to the reserve among the three Presidencies; which 
divided roughly amongst the 30 regiments of cavalry and 120 of infantry, and allowing for 
strength a proportion of 3/5ths to the former for every one of the latter, would give about an 
average of thirteen pensions available annually in every regiment of infantry, and nine for every 
‘regiment of cavalry. 


10. That ail pensioners between the periods of 20 and 40 years service be liable on all State 
emergencies to be called out. When so called out they be usually employed in garrison duties, to 
take tne place of troops going on service. 


ae 
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11. That these pensioners be required to present themselves yearly to receive their pensions, 
and at that period, unless reported physically unfit, they be under arms for one month’s annual 
training, for which period they should receive full pay of their respective ranks. 

12. ‘These pensioners to form a general reserve force, under the immediate command of 
experienced officers located at reserve depdts, which perhaps (except in the cases of Goorkha 
and other hill soldiers) might conveniently be formed at the head-quarter stations of army 
commands. 

13. A British field officer, on the half-staff command pay of a regiment, to be detailed to the 
command of each depét, to be assisted by a second officer, should the depdét exceed a strength of 
800 men, with an extra field officer for every such 800 additional men. ; 

14. With regard to invalid pensions for wounds sustained in action, existing procedure might 
be maintained. Cases of invaliding from the effects of disease contracted by service, or special 
cases stated by medical officers to be due to climate, might be met by declaring the climate of 
Assam as one in which if any troops foreign to it should be invalided, they should be entitled 
to existing invalid pensions; and a like ruling to be held good in the case of Punjab troops 
serving in Bengal proper, or men from the south of Delhi at Peshawur or the Deyrajat. 

15. In cases, however, of men breaking down before 20 years’ service from ordinary causes, 
the system of gratuities, instead of pension, might in his Excellency’s opinion advantageously 
be applied, on the following scale :— . 


Under 5 years and over 3 - - - - 3 months’ pay. 
From 5 years to ‘10 - - - - 6 ‘i 
From 10 ,, to 15 2 fore me - - 9 


99 
From 15 ,, to 20 - - - - l year’s pay. 

16. Lord Napier of Magdala would take this opportunity, while submitting what appears to 
his Excellency radical requirements for the well being of the Native army, to urge upon 
erhancoaiag the advisability of sanctioning colours and bands to all corps not already provided 
with them. 

The feelings of the Native soldiery associate with colours a veneration very much akin to 
that which leads soldiers of western nations to cherish insignia, around which they have rallied 
in hours of danger and followed on the tide of victory. 

It is well, his Excellency thinks, to nourish such feelings, and add every accessory incentive 
to increase esprit de corps. On the occasion of communicating to the 45th Native Infantry Her 
Majesty’s most gracious permission to wear on their colours “ Behar” and “‘ Defence of Arrah,” 
his Excellency received a most earnest appeal from the Native officers and men for the grant of 
colours, without which, they point out, “there is nothing to show of these honours won, nor to 
“ tell of Her Majesty’s gracious approval of the regiment’s distinguished services.” 

17. The Commander-in-Chief is aware of the objections, on the score of expenditure, which 
may be raised to this project. I am, however, to point out that the immediate saving on the 
invaliding account would probably go along way to meet the contemplated expenditure on the 
creation of so necessary a component as a reserve to the Indian Army. . 

18. Lord Napier of Magdala has considered most carefully the possibility of making reduc- 
tions in the Native army, to meet any possible extra expenditure, but is convinced that the 
strength of the Native army is at its minimum, with regard to the duties required of it in times 
of peace. , . 

fo, In the case of sudden and unforeseen war, there is no reserve, and the inadequacy of the 
existing strength was illustrated on the despatch of the comparatively small force, detached 
from India, for Abyssinia, which, in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, necessitated 
an immediate increase of six men to every troop of Native cavalry, and 10 to every company of 
Native infantry even in this Presidency. 

Again, at Umbeyla, where we had at command, and immediately available, the mass of the 
force disposed especially to meet such a demand, the check to our arms, and the sudden call for 

XE large reinforcements, caused so great a shock as to render necessary 
snd Oude ombay Presidency, Bengal, the movement of troops* from the very further extremities of the 
empire. 

20. The Gpentader Cunt considers it most desirable that the sick in Native infantry 
hospitals should not be left, in all the varieties of Indian climate, to depend entirely on their 
own resources as to bedding, and submits that an allowance of blankets equal to 5 per cent. of 
strength be allowed to meet special cases of sickness. 

21. Lord Napier of Magdala, in conclusion, would reiterate his opinion, that experience has 
shown that the existing strength is the very minimum for the requirements of this country ; 
that the creation of a reserve is a necessity; and that the improvement of the condition and 
prospects of the Native soldier is of vital importance to the efficient maintenance of the Native 
armies. 

I have, &c. 
P. S. LumspEn, Colonel, 
’ Offg. Adjutant General in India. 


GENERAL OrpeErs by Sir H. Fane, dated 8th June 1838. 


Tue inefficient state of some of Her Majesty’s regiments in Bengal, as compared with their 
numbers on paper, owing to the retention in the ranks of ineffective men, caused by the scruples 
of invaliding medical committees, has occupied the attention of the Commander-in-Chief. ; 

His Excellency has communicated with the General Commanding-in-Chief Her Majesty’s 


_ army, on the subject, and is now pleased to direct that the following instructions shall supersede, 


in the East Indies, all those of anterior date which may be at variance with them :— 


ga: 
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1. The regimental authorities (commanding officer and senior medical officer) are authorized to ~ 
‘present to the consideration of invaliding committees the cases of all soldiers deemed by them — 
no longer equal to their duties in India, with the view of ascertaining their actual state as to'% 
efficiency. : he gai a 

2. Those men who appear_permanently unequal to the general duties of soldiers, and are 

unequal to more than barrack or other minor duties, are not to be retained in India ; nor are — 
soldiers who, though not having any palpable medical defect, still may be deemed totally unequal 
to, and not likely to be able to resume their duties. 

3. As it not unfrequently happens that soldiers are brought forward for discharge for reasons 
not strictly medical, on which the invaliding medical officers do not agree with the regi- 
mental authorities, or consider that they have not sufficient grounds on which to decide the case 
in the manner the regimental authorities recommend, the following practice is to be followed in 
all such cases. 5 

' 4, A board is to be assembled (consisting of three field officers) by order of the general officer 
commanding the division in which the regiment was stationed, and all the cases in which the 
invaliding committee may not have agreed with the regimental authorities, are to be submitted to 
their consideration for a final decision. 

5. In each case a roll of the soldier, containing a certificate (see annexed form), signed by the 
commanding officer and the medical officer of the soldier’s regiment, is to be laid before the board; 
in which certificate the nature of the disability under which the soldier may labour must be fully 
set forth, and it must be stated in what manner the disability may have arisen. 

6. The board must use the greatest caution and circumspection, so that the decision they may 
give shall be borne out and confirmed on a fair consideration of all the circumstances of the case, 
and bear the closest subsequent scrutiny. 

7. The regimental authorities must be most careful: to guard against malingerers, and never 
bring forward a man whose case bears the smallest suspicion of having that tendency ; and they 
and the committees to be constituted under this order must carefully keep in mind that men sent 
home who are not discharged after arrival in England become a burthen on their depéts, and 
there remain to the exclusion of recruits. 

8. The certificates ordered in the fifth paragraph are to be forwarded by each regiment to the 
head-quarters of their respective Presidencies with the other invalid rolls, for the final orders of 
the Commander-in-Chief in each. 


Roll of A.B. of Her Majesty’s Regiment of , who is deemed a fit subject to be 
brought before the Special Invaliding Committee of Field Officers, ordered to be assembled at - 
on the day of : 

z | Bet asset 
iS) Present Age. | Service in India. Disease, or| Brief sum- Ets 
Name and | ° reason for | mary of no beta: of ae 
No. ofthe | 6 , Character. | proposing | previous one rs i 
soldiers. | 2&2 | 4 ered Peat his dis- | medical Sedan Bea ‘ . 
3 8 8 Years. | Months.| Years. |Months. charge. | treatment. opinion formed, 
aH 4 
! 
(Signed) G. H. (Signed) J. K. (Signed) A. B., President. 
Comdg. the Regiment. Surgeon—Regiment. - C.D. 
E. F.¢ Members. 
” oes 


A. 
ScALE or PRoposED PENSIONS. 


No estimate of thé difference of cost between Invaliding and Pensioning can be given, as the Pension 
List is with Government. 


After 20 years’ | After 25 years’ | After 30 years’ | After 35 years’ | After 40 years’ 


Rrayi: service half full |service 2-3rd fulllservice 3-4th full|service 6-7th fall] service full 

pension. pension. pension. pension. pension. 

Rs. A. P IRS, wAcuuR: IRS. As SPS Rs. A. P. Rs. a. P. 

Subadars Ist class - Mie tO. <0 ae? oy a 8718240 42138 8 50 0 O 
a phil es - et OO. 80 0 O Soule 88 10 6 45 0 O 

ay Shall . im -| 20 0 0 26 10 8 380 0 O 384 4 6 | 40 0 O 
Jemadars Ist class - - 15 0 0 20 0 0 29) 8.30 25°11 6 30 0 O 
. Qnd ,, - - 1Or-0) 0 18 54 15, (ORO V7. oes 20 @ O 
Havildars - - - 720° "O G54 10 8 O 12 0 0 144 0 0 
Naicks - - = 6 0 O 8 0.0 9 0 0 10 4 6 12 0 0 
Sepoys, drummers and buglers 3°80 410 8 5 4 0 67070 Ore 


P.S.—Probably but few men would go in the grade of Naick or Sepoy. 
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B. 
Approximate Cost of giving each Recruit a Free Kit. 
Number of recruits engaged during the years 1871, 1872, 1878 -. 3)11,228 


37422 yearly average. 
36 


22452 
11226 


— 


134,712 


Rs. annual cost of pro- 


posed measure. 


C. 
_Approximate Cost of doing away with Half-mounting. 


Native non-commissioned officers, rank, and file on the lst October 1874 - 34,045 
4 


Rs. - 136,180 = cost. 


D. 


Approximate Statement of probable Increase to the Charge for Good-conduct Pay in Native 
Infantry, according to the Proposal under consideration. Average taken from Four Regiments. 


At present. Proposed (approximate.) 
\ Corps. : Remarks. 
Per Per Pe 14 
Number. Mensem.| Year. Number. Monger a 
¢ 
Rs. Rs Rs. Rs. 
204 @ 1 Rs. 204 2,448 267 @ 1 Bs. 267 3,204 
11th Native Infantry TDG) Deis, 150 1,800 
200 @2 ,, 400 | 4,800 117@3 ,, 351 | 4,212 
Total - - 404 604 7,248 459 763° 9,216 
‘ 92 @1 Rs. 92 1,104 123 @1 Rs. 123 1,476 
2ist Native Infantry 165@2 ,, 330 3,960 
220@2 ,, 440 5,280 36@3 ,, 108 1,296 
Total - - 312 532 6,384 324 561 6,732 
1382 @1 Rs. 132 1,584 273 @ 1 Bs. 273 3,276 
31st Native Infantry 95 @2 ,, 190 | 2,210 
140@2 ,, 280 | 3,360 27 @3._ 5, 81 972 
ea es, Rs. 7,392 proposed. 
Total. - - 272 ele aoe 395 544 6,528 5,904 at present 
100@1Rs. | 100 | 1,200 267 @1Rs. 267 | 3,204 E 
4ist Native Infantry | 135 @ 2 », 270 | 3,240 » 1,488 Mee, 
160@2 ,, 320 | 3,840 18@3 ,, 54 648 poe unde: 
Total - - 260 420 5,040 420 591 7,092 r =e 
be | Rs. 74,400, or, 7,4402. 
Grand Total- - | 1,248 1,968 [26,616 | 1,598 2,464 | 29,568 eT Ss 
Average - 312 492 5,904 399 616 7,892 
Native Army.—Invaliding—Pension. 
No. 1482B. 


To the Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. 


_ Sir, 


* Appendix A. 


Adjutant General’s Office, Army Head Quarters, Simla, 
| 30th June 1875. 

In continuation of my letter No. 2837B, of the 16th November 1874, I am directed by the 
Right Honourable the Commander-in-Chief to submit, for the information of Government, the 


accompanying extract* from “ Williams’ Historical Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the Bengal Native Infantry,” a work written in 1796 and 


published in 1817, with the approval of the Board of Control and Court of Directors. 


2. This extract, coupled with the annexed tables, appears, to Lord Napier of Magdala, to 
support the opinion expressed in para. 2 of my letter above quoted, as the author, while noting 


Q 3 
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that several years prior to 1796 the pay of the sepoy was, as now, Rs. 7 per mensem, fur 
remarks that with this sum the men were well satisfied, and though called on to de 
the expense of hutting themselves, were able to make considerable savings out of their pay. 


3. It isthe case that hutting money is now allowed to Native troops, but this grant in no w 
increases their pay, as it but compensates for the cost of wood, which in earlier days could be — 
brought in from adjacent jungles; and for the improvied style of hut, which modern sanitary — 
considerations have rendered incumbent, and meets the increased expenditure caused by the ~ 
prohibition against the old system of trenches, &c. at the front and rear of the huts, from which ~ 
the walls used to be constructed. ‘ 


4, It will be observed that the sum now allowed for marching batta, to those regiments which A 
still continue to draw that allowance, is exactly what it was 80 or 90 years, although the weight — 
to be carried and the rates for carriage have, under the orders issued from time to time by 
Government, considerably increased during that period. % 


5. After the lapse of time it would be difficult if not impossible to obtain reliable comparative 
statements of the cost of living and clothing in 1796 and 1875, especially as the former depends 
to a great extent on the station at which a regiment may be quartered and the nature of the 
harvest. Statement however are submitted,* from corps with records, — 
which show that although the cost of living has considerably increased ~ 
even within the last 20 years, the increase, amounting to some Rs. 1-8-7 monthly, is enhanced 
by the further addition of about Rs. 6-9-1] annually, the difference of the price of regimental 
necessaries. The aggregate increase in these two items, Rs. 2-1-1 or approximately of one- ~ 
third, may be accepted as representing the reduced value of the pay, Rs. 7 per mensem, received 
by the sepoy of 1875. 


6. Of these statements that submitted by the officer commanding the 13th Native Infantry 
has a peculiar value, as that regiment was in 1848 stationed, as it now is, at Benares, and the — 
present officiating commandant was also quartered there at that time, and has therefore been able — 
to report with more certainty than must usually be the case. 


7. From this statement it appears that the cost of living at Benares for a native soldier in 

1848, was Rs. 2-4 per mensem, while in 1875, exactly the same quantity and quality of food 
cost Rs. 5-8-0; and that the regimental necessaries which, in 1848, were purchaseable for 
7-0-0, cost in 1875 Rs, 15-3-0. In the statements submitted is not included the cost of the 
first kit of a recruit, which would much enhance the total deductions from a soldier’s pay, 
against which the only compensating actual increase since 1796 has been the good-conduet 
pay. 
8. In the Appendix* will also be found returns showing the prices of the staple articles of the 
food of the Native soldier in the various large military stations in this 
Presidency, in 1860, ’65, ’70, ’75, and also of the average number of recruits 
which have been with each regiment during the past five years. The former of these statements 
shows the fluctuating vatue of food according to the nature of successive harvests, and proves 
that in times of dearness the prices of provisions would be prohibitory to sepoys, were it not 
for the system of compensation for dearness of provisions when prices rise above a fixed 
standard. The return of recruits is submitted, with a view of showing how large a deduction it 
is necessary to make on this account from the effective strength of the army. 


9. An abstract* of the replies from officers commanding regiments on the subject of the 
difficulty of obtaining recruits is submitted for the consideration 
of Government, as a large number of these answers support the 
' view already expressed, that were such difficulties exist they are attributable in a measure to the 
growing unpopularity of the military service, the result of the 

oS of ieth Novenber gyi He decreased value of a rate of pay which, fixed many years ago, 
was then suitable for the necessities and requirements of a 

soldier, but now leaves him, when all deductions are paid, but the means of bare subsistence. 
A fact which appears to have a special bearing on this question 
is, that out of an army of 37,036 men under the orders of the ; 
Commander-in-Chief, 17,465 are under six years’ service, showing that avery large number of 
men do not find it worth while to remain long enough to entitle them to the first rate of good- 


conduct pay. : 
I have, &c. F 
: 


* Appendix B. 


*Appendices ©, D. 


* Appendix E. 


Appendix F. 


Adjutant-General in India. 


(Aprenpix A.) | : 


Extract from Caprarn Witiiams’ History of the Bencan Native Inrantry, from 1757 
to 1796, pages 261 and 262. ’ 

( 

1 


Tue pay of the Native troops has not undergone any alteration for a long course of years. 
The private sepoy receives seven rupees per month in all stationary situations, and eight 
rupees and a half when marching, or in the field; exclusive of half a rupee per month allotted _ 
to the off-reckoning fund, for which they receive one coat, and nothing more, annually. From 
that allowance, with which generally speaking they are very well satisfied, they not only 
provide themselves with everything they require for food and raiment in all sitwations, but they — 
also erect cantonments for themselves in all stationary situations, at their own expense ; and | 
moreover there are but few amongst them who do not make considerable sayings from their pay 
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in the course of the year, which they carry or remit to their families, for their general main- 
tenance and comfort. Indeed such is the beneficence of their character in this respect, that 
when they proceed on foreign service an extensive official arrangement is adopted, on the part 
of Government, for remitting to the families and connexions of the Native soldiery a handsome 
portion of their pay during their absence. 


(AprEenprx B.) 


Returns showing the comparative Cost of Living, and the Price paid for Articles of Regimental 
Necessaries by a Sepoy, between the years 1848 and 1875. 


2nd Regiment Native Light Infantry. 


1848. | Amount. | 1875, Amount. 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
To 30 srs. of attah at 24 srs. per To 30srs. of attah at 11 srs. 15 chks. 
rupee - - - 1yt4) 0 per rupee - - - 20350 
32 srs. dhall at 26 srs. per rupee |. Q 2 33 3 srs. of dhall at 11 srs. 10% 
1 sr. and 15 chks, ghee at 2% srs. chks. per rupee — - - 0 4 I} 
perrupee - ~ - 010 94 1 sr. 15 chks. ghee at 1 sr. 15 
Sugar, 74 srs. at 73 srs. per rupee chks. per rupee - - di.O0 0 
and salt 15 chks. at 10 srs. per Sugar, 74 srs. at 3 srs. 44 chks. 
rupee - - - Lent).6 per rupee, and salt 15 chks. 
Firewood, 14 md. at 5 mds. per at 7 srs. 12 chks. per rupee 2580 1 Oo 
rupee - - - Outae OF 1} maunds firewood at 2 mds. 
Tobacco, 1 sr. 14 chks. at 5 srs. 20 srs. per rupee - - OM9OE.G 
per rupee - - - 0°. 6.0 1 sr. 14 chks tobacco at 5 srs. 
per rupee - = - 0 6 0 
Total cost of living - Rs. 313 4} Total cost of living - Rs. 72 O£ 
Price of Regimental Necessaries. Price of Regimental Necessaries. 
To 2 plain turbans at 0 11 O each 1 6 O | To 2 plain turbans at 1 0 O each 2 0 0 
2 koortas EO Pugin, 014 0 2 koortas HOMO NOU, 1 4.0 
2 anggas On ka Or 55 1 87.0 2 mirzaies got OL EL Zu Olmn sxe Li 8:0 
2 pyjamas soe Oke O's, 112) 0 2pyjamas - 41:4 0 ,, Pikes) 0) 
2 dhotees Re ON OP 2 0 0 2 dhotees pa Sy Oru. 38 0 0 
1 durrie Reunite OF 46 14 0 2 sheets Penh e Pts nk) 
1 rizzaie ae Os, Te SiicO 1 durrie SoM Sin Ou ey 2 8 0 
1 rizzaie sarees Os Olina. 8 6 0 
Total cost of regimental necessaries | 10 4 0 | Total cost of regimental necessaries | 18 10 0 
5th Native Light Infantry. 
1848. Amount. — | 1875. | Amount. 
Rg. a. P. Rs. aA. P. 
To 380 srs. of attah at 18 srs. per To 80 srs. of attah at 1622 srs. per 
rupee - - - 110 8 rupee ea LS co wis, 3 
32 srs. dhall at 17 srs. per rupee OB. 7 33 srs. of dhall at 12,4, srs. per 
1 sr. and 14 chks. ghee at 12 rupee - - - 0: S58 
per rupee - - - 15 ge Gra lsr. 14 chs. ghee at 143 srs. 
Sugar, or goor, and salt - - Om 4258 per rupee - - - 1 010 
Firewood - - - Om SiO Sugar, or goor, and salt - - Os Sued 
Tobacco - - " - ORAS O Firewood - 2 = 09 8 
Tobacco ae - - 0 4 0 
Total cost of living - Rs. 315 8 Total cost of living ae Rs. 4 9 8 
_ Price of Regimental Necessaries. Price of Regimental Necessaries. 
To 2 plain turbans Bie tt 2 4 0 | To | plain turbans - - 210 0 
Bobrias \ 2 of one or the other |. 2 0 O Rookies \ 2 of one or the other 2 0 0 
—anggas fo mirzaies 
pyjamas 3 _ pyjamas 
Ahotoad \ 2 of one or the other 24a’ O Givctess } 2 of one or the other 2 6 0 
1 durree 5 - - aay sheets - - - 2 0 0 
1 rizzaie - - - 212 0 durree = - ~ 114 6 
Yizzaie - = - - 3 8 0 


fo) 


Total cost of regimental necessaries | 11 4 Total cost of regimental necessaries | 14 6 6 


Q 4 
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6th Bengal Light Infantry. 


1848. | Amount, | 1875. Amount 
Rs. a. P. Re. Ave 
To 30 srs. of attah at 82 srs. per To 30 srs. bt attah at Lh STs. Per 
rupee - - 015 0 rup 1 14 11 
3% srs. dhall at 60 srs. per rupee Om ae 3 srs. of dhall a 18 srs. 3 ie 
1 sr. and 15 chks. ghee at 3 srs. per rupee - 0 2 a= 
per rupee - - - 010 4 1 sr. 15 chks. ghee at 1 sr. 104 
Sugar, or goor, and salt ite 0 2 0 ghks. per rupee =) ia 12.0 
Firewood (2 srs. a day at 5 mds. Sugar, or goor, and salt - 0. 18 
per rupee) - - 0 +440 Firewood, 2 srs. a day at an) ae 0 78 
Tobacco - - - OF a0 Tobacco - 0 3 0 
Total cost of living - Rs. 2 2 0 Total cost of living - Rs. 3 15 10° 
Price of Regimental Necessaries. Price of Regimental Necessaries. 
‘lo 2 plain turbans (for wear off duty To 2 plain turbans (for wear off duty 
with Native suit)  - - lag: 0 with Native suit)  - - 1, 49 
, 2 koortas (uniform-jackets) - ia 6 0 2 koortas (uniform, Zouave pat- 
2 anggas (for wear off duty with tern tunic) - - 3815 0 
Native suit) - - - 10 0 2 mirzaies (for wearing off duty 
2 pyjamas (uniform-trousers)  - 20.0 with Native suit)  - z 10 
2 dhotees (for wear off duty with 2 pyjamas (uniform, knicker- 
Native suit and with uniform) 1pt2), 10 bockers) = - 4 4 0 
1 durree - - - 2: 07 2 dhoties (for wear off duty with 
1 rizzaie Thy - - Ie a Native suit and with uniform) 113 0 
2 sheets - - - 113 6 
1 durree - = - 2° Te 
1 rizzaie - - - 2) AOR 
Total cost of regimental necessaries 9 14 O | Total cost of regimental necessaries | 18 6 6 
13th Regiment Native Infantry. 
1848. | Amount. | 1875. Amount. 
Rs. Rs. a. P. 
. To 80srs. of attah at 30 srs. per rupee ] To 30 srs. of attah at 12 srs. per 
33 srs. dhall at 20 srs. per rupee 0) rupee - 2 8 0 
1 sr. and 15 chks. ghee at 44 srs. 3 srs. of dhall at 18" srs. ised 
per rupee - 0 rupee 0 5 0 
Sugar, or goor, and sate - - 0 1 sr. 15 chks. phos at f srs. Pe 
Firewood - - 0 rupee - 1220 
Tobacco 2 = - 0 Sugar, or goor, and salt - 0 9, 20 
Firewood - - - 010 0 
Tobacco - - - 0:60 
Total cost of living - Rs. 2 Total cost of living - Rs. 5 8 0 
Price of Regimental Necessaries. Price of Regimental Necessaries. 
To 2 plain turbans = = 0 To 2 plain turbans - - 1. 32.0 
2 koortas - - - 0) 2 koortas - 3 3 1°60 
2 anggas z 2 - 0 2 mirzaies - - - 160 
2 pyjamas 2 = = 1 2 pyjamas = - - “F°12) 
2 dhotees - - - 0) 2 dhotees = - =| DT 12886 
1 durree - - - 1 Sheets - = i 11) 26 
1 rizzaie - - mea hal Durree - - . 25.0: wa 
; Rizzaie = - -{|° 812 0 
Total cost of regimental necessaries oh Total cost of regimental necessaries L5vis3: BG 
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20th Regiment Native Infantry. 


| 


Amount. 


‘ 1860. 1875 | Amount. 
| g | 
as tA Be | Ray Ay Ps 

To srs. of attah at srs. perrupee  _* To 80 srs. of attah’‘at 18,2-"'srs) [9 
srs. dhall at srs. per rupee - | per rupee : =i. IC's 
sr.and chks. gheo'a at! srs. | 32 srs. of dhall at 12,5, srs. per 

per rupee - =" rupee - - =| Of 4 Et 
Sugar, or goor, and oe - - Pil* ie 
oo edhe . ce 1 sr. 14 chks. ghee at le srs. | 
Tobacco - - =| per rupee - PI laa 8 8 
Sugar, or goor, and salt ate OF. Ong 
Firewood (without ey (a. - Qe | 10 
Tobacco - +| OQ 7 6 
Total cost of living | - Rs. | Total cost of living. - Rs.| 315 9 
Price of Regimental Necessaries. Price of Regimental Necessaries. 
To 2 plain turbans - -' 3 0 O. | To 2 plain turbans - “qj 38 0 0 
2 koortas - - =Tlewwg lly yaa 2 koortas - - SH Rey AG) 
anggas - - 1 s9-0.450) OF. mirzaies - < =i y Onn Or: 6 
2 pyjamas - - Fie nln BieO 2 pyjamas : - Soir Lee See O. 
1 dhotee - = =e a6 007-0 dhotees - - ret Oia OF 
1 durree - - Seip es 20 2 sheets - - ot ene Or 0 
1 rizzaie - - onl por TOL Ke 1 durree - - oh apo OVLO 
| 1 rizzaie - - Pr area Gy 2 0) 
AOE I . . 
Total cost of regimental necessaries 1014 0 | Total cost of regimental necessaries 144 4 0 
* No record—regiment in China. 
26th Regiment Native Infantry. 
1860. Amount. 1875. Amount. 
: : | RSs Ae P. 
To 81 srs. of attah at 1355 Ye srs. per | To 31 srs. of attah at 183 srs, per | 
rupee - - | rupee - . a Wa Th 6 
34 srs. dhall at ie srs. per rupee | 84 srs. of dhall 153% srs. per | 
113 srs, ghee at 2% srs. per rupee | rupee - - aan sO 
Sugar, or goor, and salt - = 1 sr..15 chks. ghee at 1,%; srs. | 
Firewood - - = | per rupee - - Wie arle te Ld 
Tobacco - - | Sugar, or goor, and salt Hema Ove ue 
Firewood - - Say OS 9r0F 
Tobacco - - 20} -| O 8.10 
Total cost of living - Rs. Total cost of living - Rs. | 4 8 86 
: | 
Price of Regimental Necessaries. Price of Regimental Necessaries. 

To plain turbans ~ - To plain turbans - =A Om One) 
koortas - - > koortos - - : OG V6 
anggas - - - mirzaies - = -cesvOAO O 
pyjamas, | - = - pyjamas = - a ee eae a 
dhotees - - = dhotees - : S OF 077 0 
durree - - - sheets - - = fi OO O 
rizzaie - oe. - duree = = - L120 

rizzaies - - =Ainania 0 

Total cost cf regimental necessaries Total cost of regimental necessaries | 30 6 8 
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, ‘ tt 
425 _Ansrract, oe 
VUARL BVA TROP sh IOS 
Taba |< Cost of living. —+}---Price of Regtl. Necessaries. ~ ah 
Regiment. aan 
(1848, 1875. |. 1848. . | 1875. 
Qnd Regiment Native Infantry - Cues |e 21200 | 90. 4).0 1 8 Oe 
Su Ge. : : A eae ae ak hs RRS? an ae ee i 
6th a i ae ees eee sD, 3 15 10 ae 18 6 6 
13th » ” ike = 24° sO Si eee) DE 15 3 0 
1860 | 1875. | 1860 | bog ggg 
20th yy ss stv ald Ne becord “|.)B45 9. | 1014 0 | 14 c4 a0 
26th of 5 - oo 414 5 AS a6 22 4 5 380 6 3 
Average - - 316 8 415 3 1114 9 188 8 
Difference, monthly cost of living - - - - Fo Pa ONO. 
Difference annual price of regimental necessaries - = | 6) Sat 


UAPENDEE C.) 


Nererick Returns for Bengal, N orth- West Provinces; Oude, and Punjab, for 1860-65, 1870-75; 
a 3rd igh FETSPR 


Dinapore, Gorakpur, and Benares. 


Year. Corps. Attah. Rice. Dall. Salt. 


Ghee. 


-)Sr.Ch..| Sr. Chy|/Sr.7 Ch. | Sr. Ch. Sr. Ch. 


1860 - | 35th N.I. - “VP TS OES. Nall deed 164 6°43 | Dinapore: 
1865- + | 26th-~,,-—--+—-—--- 1044} 8-18-88 —9-}-1- 12-60} Gorakpur-— 
1870) hig dh thts, : - | 9 0110p. 2)10p. 51.2 41% Ae). Benares, 
ISS. | nd ons 3 -|12 1,12) OV TL 6i| 1 15.) 7 121 Dinapore. 

Totals Sy n8) 680-495) 401 LD 880 SeOhl NG Labbapr eno 

Average ~ eeeio.| ep Mia lerae Ot LLNS. ale 

Barrackpore and Alipore. 

1860!) =| 18thNL~ “- - + = foro] 17) 8/10 0,!.2 121.7 0] Alipore; 
1865 | iGth” .,, = =| obaweho" |) 120 6 as. kd 1 One rans 
1870 -| 13th ,, . —{ 8 120) Tp OO reedd) | 1 2") 8 > Berracenere: 
1875 = | 39shi ,, : ato OsokL | 1, P1OF 0} |adl » 4 | B8ivilOo feou tyiod 

Totals 3 A) | BO. Gilgen eo | 4 COP la. Br eaOgoues 

Average met OQokd WAQ TELE? Opie eG eras 

Average for Bengal - ~gombbiint4 Wb) SL AZ co Oe 1 oot 7 Sd 


Cawnpore and Agra. 


1860 = | 17th B. Cavy. a ee Be 


0 aa _Cawnpore, 
1865 ay STERN et ee ate ee eG 8 | Agra. » Tite 
TLS 7 Oe Sel NOth owes, ime POs O71 VOR 20) e. 
1875 - | 35th ,, - =ay 6 | 45 > Cawnpore. 
Totals - 4)| 55 15 | 40 0 
Average - -{14 0] 10 
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Meerut. 
Years | Corps, | Attah. | Rice. | - Dall. | Ghee. |. Salt. | 
Sr. Ch./Sr. Ch.| Sr. Ch.|Sr. Ch.| Sr. Ch. 
1865 - | 12th B. Cavy. - PB te eal k2s1 1000 |. 81% 6 
oe sh, | de ie be OG?) 2 bln S| Be. 2 
is75oy -|| SthN.E © - ie] GeilerT SFO 1O-2 0} 2 13) 7 La 
PPotals ie 2 +8) a7. 5 428 | 6-88: PA 4 101.23 . 3 
| Average -- sbae ee HaSs FM ay ee Bel 7.11 
_ Average for N. W. P. SI Sie 5 Meet 4: 5 (OR lg he DD lh. 8 
Lucknow. 
Ss 
1860. ~ | 16th B, Cavy. - =|19% 13 AES f12' (eis Br 1 12 | 6 *'3 
teapee 1 7th 83, =| 13% 649 118 ES TE 1 | 1B] 15°. 5 
4870, 7° 2-)\) Oth Nu I, 1° ~- Shas Coutep donee re. Yi 6 8s a1 
Pip eee |) Cth, | - slsaamere) 91s 44 1.10 | 5.712 
Totals © - ~4)} 61 13 | 46 12/54 18] 6 9| 22 15 
Pere) coi so tome retry aeits W441 10) 5 -12 
Sitapur and Fyzabad. 
Pageant pi Be Cay. - | 17 15 fee 112 \ylB. 19) 1 1p | 6 14 
d3G5Gn 0s) pi N, 1. - ia i an Sige 14) 20-1 6 . 9 | SSitapur. 
Cr en a Bye £2 Vie 1 SiS Odd | 5. 8 
8754507") Sth, Se eitte 6 la, | O lek 10") 2° oI). &-,: 5] Byzabad. 
Totals : ayy 60 124.88 118 ied 4 8d 18 4 
Average - as S'S) 7 es Ot. LO] S18 
Average for Oude - i eee oot RO Ee hah LO ee RS FB 1D 
Meean Meer and Ferozepore. 
1860  -| 4th Goorkhas -|15 1/10 °0/|12 0}: 9°° 2°"? 21 | Ferozepore. 
1865 j=) Zils NOL, . - = i WALleieyipeziltay Mie T Me thot: 43 
1870 - | 35th ,, - -|10 14) 9 5/12. 0; 1 38] 8 14 |->Meean Meer. 
1875 3. zsh ooth  , : =\19 Ga xSrxmoyi20 0| 1.10/10 0| 
“Totals peewee 4 Wid Soho | 6 dt | a5 12 
Average - eee ee olds 4) 1 11) 9 0] 
Rawal Pindi. 
1660 ihe Ist No. O%- lees POISE Pl tO. 8 0 
1865 -| 2nd Goorkhas oro ae oe ios ies 10 “11 
1870 .-| 24thN.I, | - ioe OU TOePON Oye i 110 1-10 JA 
167g lath, c Pree or an OT IOsAl YT oo 10 11 
Totals eee iWoyts awe FO te ber ie | 40 | 4 
Average | - toe a tO ite take dt) IO I 
Average for Punjab - ono ee OL tS | Oo 8 
Abstract. 
Bengal Worried : 9 deb lsosdih $208 heb Oopivkes eB) % <1 
N. W. Provinces - - sles ESal TS nO ph S ddl4act sAihiodsobbd), Ty 03 
Oude. i os! - . eddsleBel LO. ol |olSoplO-4q do s48n| 5 12 
SHDG 5 AB she Giood dit 0 poad 9 8 


Punjab. & ste.8 


aI < 


R 2 
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(Appenptx D.) 


Rirurn showing the average number of Recruits present on the Ist of each month during the 
past Five years, in Regiments of Native Cavalry and Infantry. oe 


No. of 


Regiments. | Pps Regiments. Reerata 
Ist Bengal Cavalry - - 20 {8th Native Infantry a s 70 678 
Onda ape - - - 27 19th--—,, ah be “ = i" 
3rd 5, ” Z . . 389 20th Re i iS L 98 
Atlhi® Wess a - - - 22 21st 5 Se he é < 94 
Suite ae 6 - - - Al Zend ¥ 5, een Mie < fs 100 
6th ” 7 g es 14 23rd y) ” > m4 < 46 x 
Mit aes a - - - 19 24thiG * 4, lis “ 2 15 
Sth + - - - 26 P23) 0 i i - 5 75 
Sth 4, ” ¥ : = 36 26th is 3 & 3 3 58 
10th » ” = ig = 31 27th x os - s ‘S 57 
Tith, He - - - 28 28 ~~ 5, ergs - : 75 
12th, s - - - 46 20th. pe Pare s ie 59 
T3th< "5, Rha - - - 20 30th » 55 am eh = is 58 
14th ” ” rot 7 % 17. . 31st 9 ” %, * ? 6% 
VOTH sy x9 = . 5 9 a2nd-, ,, as - S 48 
» DGUb i es,s 5 - - - 33 Bord | 43 perk as a 5 33 
T7the, &, - : - 33 34th be, Pees - & 36 
AS ehimees, a8 - : op 26 Bde Mee is “a 7A 
19th ,, ” = 7 Fs 38 36th ” ” hd i a 64 
ist Native Infantry - - 64 Cafalny eres deve - 51 
2nd ” 9 * a 2 46 88th a5 5 - cpm Pe 52 
ard, he) ly Fe ‘ 48 39th ” he : E: 65 
ADT nn carry —e - r 86 0th A as etna ie Z WAS 
5th ” ” i - i 33 41st ” ” ca : = 44 
Goria ae Se - - 74 49nd, es x 2 89 
7th ” ” % 7 t 19 43rd ” ” a: FS = 64 
Sth es ae - - 66 44th ~,, Repair - # 67 
Othe aes ah i= - - 50 45th  ,, = = a5 64 
HOE Kr e airen - - 62 Ist Goorkhas - - = 78 
Lidth» +3; Pally = - “3 538 2nd ms - - é 50 
V2the 8s of ae - - 63 3rd me bite - 2 28 
LSthiriss Palins - = 39 4th a ee i 28 
LEI ss ae - = 40 | Sappers‘and Miners - = E 123 
Moth "3 Pe aoe - - uth et. 
16th _,, Fh - 34 Total . - | 8,539 
Aleit tiae ae Cees - - 66 pevivere. 
Average strength of Native army - - 44,290 
Per- centage of Recruits - - 5 8 
. 


(AppENDIX E.) 


Ansrract of replies from officers commanding regiments of Native cavalry and infantry as to 
the difficulty or otherwise of obtaining good recruits. 


Regiments. Abstract of Replies. 


Ist Bengal Cavalry - | No difficulty in procuring recruits of good physique, but they do not equal the 
old soldiers. 


2nd ditto - | No difficulty whatever in the 2nd Bengal Cavalry. 
ord. ditto - | No difficulty whatever. 
4th ditto * - | Recruits of good physique do not come forward in such numbers as was formerly | 


the case in Bengal Cavalry Regiments. I attribute this to several causes. 
In the first place, pay does not go so faras it used to, and the would-be 
recruit invests his spare cash in land, in preference to the service. Land 
and its produce is increasing yearly in value while the rélative value of pay 
is decreasing. Able-bodied men are therefore retained to till it, while those 
only who are disinclined or unable through physical causes to do the hard 
work that cultivators go throrgh, constitute the recruits of the service. 


5th ditto - | I have not found any difficulty in obtaining good recruits of the proper 
standard. slate 
6th ditto - | We have to depend to @ great extent on family recruiting, for, as I believe, 


owing to the much lower value of the pay now to what it was ten years ago, 
the service is not so popular among the classes than in former years flocked — 
for enlistment in the Cavalry. The Pathan recruits are not equal in-appear- 
ance or physique to the men enlisted when the troop was raised in Peshawar 
in ’63-64. In this regiment the Sikh recruits are also not up to their 
former standard. The fact of there being no Sikh commissioned officer is, 
no doubt, a principal cause, but another cause and a very great one in the 
eyes of a thrifty race, as the Sikhs are, is the yearly increasing expense of the 
service and of living. 


Regiments. 
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Abstract of Replies. 


7th Bengal Cavalry - | Suitable recruits with money to invest in the purchase of “ Assamees” have 


8th 


9th 
10th 


1th 


12th 


13th 
14th 


15th 


- 16th 


17th 
18th 


19th 


1st Native Infantry 


2nd 
8rd 


4th 


5th 
6th 


7th 


8th 


9th 
10th 


Lith 


12th 


13th 


ditto 
ditto — 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
| ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
‘ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


been difficult to obtain during late years, but by assisting them with money 
I have had no difficulty in procuring men in sufficient numbers and of good 
physique, although the youngsters who now enlist are certainly not of the 
same born-soldier class that one formerly got, but men necessarily do not now 
ti'ain their sons to the profession of arms as they did. 

- | I have experienced no difficulty in securing recruits of good physique and of 

respectability of character, since I have been in command of the regiment. 

- | No very remarkably difficulty, but still it is observable that there are not the 

same number of “hangers on ” (Oomedwars) waiting for service, as formerly. 

- | In the Jat troop there is difficulty. There is no difficulty in eflisting for the 

other troops men in every way suitable for the regiment. 

- | No difficulty have been felt in the XIth Bengal Lancers, since the regiment 
returned to the Punjab. While the regiment was at Allahabad some slight 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining Patha and Dogra recruits in every way 
suitable. 

I have experienced no difficulty in procuring recruits of good physique of late 
years. 

In the 13th Bengal Lancers not the slighiest difficulty has been experienced in 
securing good recruits. 

- | Ever since the Bhootan campaign, I have expierenced more or less difficulty in 
obtaining recruits of the proper class and stamp; the majority, instead of 
being the sons of land owners and respectable farmers, are either their poor 
relations, or agricultural labourers. . 

No difficulty has been experienced in obtaining recruits of good physique. 
Difficulty has always been experienced in obtaining among the classes froin 
which the 15th Bengal Cavalry is recruited, men possessed of sufficient means 
to purchase Assamees, but this difficulty has not increased of late years. 

Recruits with the necessary requirements I have always been able to obtain 
hitherto, but at Pashawur I had a little difficulty as the down-country men 
did not care at out serving so far from their homes. 

As yet I have experienced no diffiewlly in getting recruits of suitable physique. 

It was found very diffictlt to get a good stamp of Jat and Rajpoot recruits ; 
this was because I believe these classes found themselves so very much better 
off as Zemindars. ‘There is no difficulty in procuring Punjabee Mahomedans 
or Sikhs, of good physique, though the former are very impecunious and 
generally require assistance. 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced during the last three or four years 
in procuring recruits of good physique. Pathans as a rule will not take 
service at a great distance from their homes, except in war time, and those 
already enlisted are very apt to get home-sick and apply for their discharge, 
when their regiment is stationed out of the Punjab. Punjabee Mahomedans 
from the Jhelum and Salt Range districts, of good physique and who make 
good Cavalry soldiers in peace time, are more easily procurable than either of 
the above classes and we have drawn largely from those parts in the last two 
years. 


There is no difficulty in obtaining recruits of good physique. 

- | I have found no difficulty up to the present time. 

- | Of late years the men are not so fine as those that used to enlist in the Bengal 
army. 

- | The difficulties as compared with former years in obtaining recruits of the same 
class and equal in physique is very great, For this there are many reasons, 
I do not think the army is now so attractive as it was. 

- | Difficulty has been experienced in obtaining good recruits. 

- | Of late years great difficulty has been experienced in securing recruits of good 
physique. Sooner than have any men of an indifferent physique in the 
regiment, it has been allowed to remain under strength. ; 

- | No difficulty has been experienced in procuring recruits of the standard height 
and of good physique during the last few years. 

- | No difficulty has been experienced in obtaining recruits of good physique in this 
regiment. 

- | No difficulty to speak of ; though Goorkhas from Nepal and Dograhs of good 
stamina are not easy to get. 

- | Recruiting parties have experienced great difficulty in obtaining recruits of good 
physique, who object to serve in Lower Bengal, owing as they state to the 

+ —bad..water and sickness. 

- | There has been no difficulty during the past three years, during the stay of the 
regiment at Bareilly in getting recruits of good physique. 

- | Difficulty has been experienced in obtaining recruits of late years, and parti- 

_ eularly so of good physique. The men find it vesy difficult to maintain 
themselves on their pay, at the present time, when the price of every thing 
has increased so very largely. 

- | There has been no difficulty in procuring recruits of good physique, yet at the 

same time, the men who now enlist do not appear to me to be of the size and 

build of those of former years, say twenty to twenty-five years of age. 
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Regiments. 


14th Native Infantry - 


15th 


16th 
17th 


18th 
19th 
20th 


21st 


22nd 


23rd 


QAth 
25th 


26th 


27th 
28th 


29th 


30th 


3lst 
32nd 
83rd 


34th 


35th 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
¢ 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


No difficulties have been experienced in, securing good recruits for the regim 


T have had no difficulty during the thirteen years, that I have commanded 


of that class. 
No difficulty has been experienced. 


| There has been great. difficulty in ‘procuring good: redryits of late, years, and 5 


many are discharged as physically unfit: after.a. short trial. At present there 
are thirty-five vacancies in the 17th Regiment, Native Infantry,, 


I do not consider that the 18th Regiment N, ative Infantry has experienced any 


real difficulty of late years, in securing recruits of zood physique. 


Difficulty has of late years been experienced in obtaining goon a crcl 


Sikhs. 


| This regiment has been inspected during the last. week by the Brigadier Geneon 


commanding. He has remarked. that he does not think the recruits come up — 
to the good material in the regiment. They are not so good in point of © 
physique. One difficulty I have experienced has/been owing to the regiment 
having been stationed so far down as Delhi; but I think another difficulty 


can be fairly put down to the sepoy’s pay being so small, that it is not : 


sufficient to attract the best men, “A recruit has to pay a creat deal for i 
half mounting: 


Great difficulty is experienced in obtaining a zo0id stamp of Sikh rosea 


the Native army, owing to the increased demeoe for these men not only for f 


the Bengal, but for the Bombay army. 


It has for some years past been’ very difficult to oe good recruits, owing I | 
think, to most of the Bombay Native regiments recruiting from the Punjab, — 


as also to the service not being attractive enough’ on account of the pay being 


so small. 


There is in my opinion an undoubted difficulty in obtaining recruits of good — 


physique, but I find that men improve physically in a marvellous manner, 
after they have been a few months in the service from a sufficiency of food, 

_ &e, This tends’ to prove that none but those in  the- poorest © circumstances 
enlist. In India as elsewhere the labour market bids against’ the State for 
able-bodied men, and I do not think that the inducements offered by the State 
are sufficiently good to attract the best men to the military service. I refer 
only to Muzbees, ot which class my regiment is exclusively composed. 


Difficulty has been experienced in recruiting Sikhs from the Manjha districts. 


I have not had any difficulties to contend with in the enlistment of recruits of 
good physique. ; 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced “ reer eruiting parties in obtaining 
good Sikh recruits away from the regiment. Of the recruits brought by them, 
many, have to be sent to ‘their homes again, ‘as physically unfit, Good 
Pathans are obtainable but the, excessive recruiting that takes place from 
that class in British territory renders'.them few in numbers. Good Dogras 
are now. difficult to obtain ; the military spirit seems to be leaving the class. 

Recruits of good physique, more eo oEbS are more difficult to be 
proceured of late years. 


No difficulty has been experienced of late Moat in secur ing recruits of good 
physique. “ 

Great difficulty has been experienced of late years in, securing recruits of good 
physique and the difficulty. seems to be increasing. This may be assioned to 
the fact that the service is less profitable to the soldier than formerly ; while 
labour wages and prices have increased on all sides. his pay has not increased 
in. a cor responding degree. 

The recruits enlisted during the last four or five years are not of as good 
physique as they ought to be ; though no difficulty has been experienced in 
keeping up the establishment ‘of the 30th Regiment Punjab Native Infantry, 
recruiting parties cannot obtain really good, able- bodied men. 

The demand for recruits every year is very great, as all regiments, in the Bengal 
and Bombay Presidencies, having Punjabees in them, send recruiting parties 
to the Punjab ;, hence there is a “difficulty i in procuring good men. . 

I have found no difficulty in procuring good recruits for the regiment. 

Great difficulty has been experienced i in obtaining Aheers of a proper standard 
and physique. 

Since I assumed the command of the 34th Regiment Native Infantry (ae. in 
1861), I have never had any difficulty in getting recruits of the high castes, 
These I can get in-any number and pick them... At. Jhansie and at Morar 


and in Bengal (Barrackpor,) Thad much le in getting “ Mehters”. 


and “low RA 


Wail 


regiment is De oecd, 


— 


regiment in getting recruits, and there has. been; no | falling off in physique; — 
but the regiment, being essentially a Sikh regiment, is a favourite with men 
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Regiments. . Abstract of Replies. 


36th Native Infantry - | Men of sufficiently good physique can be obtained, but many who present them- 
; 1D | selves at Regimental Head Quarters, and many who are passed into the 
service, at a distance, are very inferior and must be rejected. Thus-to get a 
good body of men there must be a careful and judicious selection. This 
takes times and causes there being always many vacancies in the ranks. I 
have-never found any difficulty in getting good Jat Sikhs from Puttialla and 
thereabouts, but a considerable proportion of Rajpoots and Bramins, and a 
greater number of Aheer, Gwallas, Jats, and Kurnees have to be rejected. 
It is very difficult to get good Jats for the Infantry. 
No, difficulty has been experienced i in getting suitable recruits of good physique. 

Chuttries, Aheers. and .Koormies—In the way of enlisting these castes diffi- 

culties exist, owing to the distance of Buxa from the recruiting districts, and 

_ the unpopularity amongst Hindoostanees of the station. A native officer 

who was in. command of one of the recruiting parties last year informed me, 
that he could have readily brought many more men than he. did, had not the 
station of Buxa been in disrepute in the districts he visited. Jats, of which 
race there should be two companies in the regiment, are difficult to procure, 
owing to (I believe) an admitted disinclination on the part of these men to 
infantry service. 
There has been considerable difficulty of late years in getting recruits of really 
good physique. 
There certainly is a difficulty in. securing recruits of intelligence and of good 
physique. Men of intelligence and of respectacle families are not. attracted 
by an offer of rupees seven per mensem, less deduction on account of 
clothing. 
| Of'late years recruiting has been more difficult, and as compared with old times 
. there is a very marked change. Formerly men used to seek service. When 
-my old regiment, the’6lst Native Infantry, marched from Lucknow for the 
-Punjab in- 1854 some fifty fully trained supernumeraries accompanied it. 

Now recruits have mostly to be sought, and many are anxious to get away as 
_ soon as three years are completed. 

It has been found very difficult to obtain “ Goorkhas ” of good physique. Also 
the “ Jurwahs,” who present fil GS d for enlistment are not such good men 
» cas of'former years. 

No difficulty has been pacpetiodead’s in securing recruits of good physique ; the 
physique of the regiment generally has matory improved within the last 
few years. 
No difficulty has been experienced by the recruiting parties sent out annually 
of late years to obtain recruits; but few recruits of the Goorkha caste, of 
which the regiment is mainly composed, have presented themselves for 
enlistment at head-quarters; since the regiment left Shillong and descended to 
_ the plains. 

We have always had difficulty in procuring recruits from the Manga Sikh 
.. districts, from which: we ‘principally enlist, as fromthe opening up of the 
canals. they have become more wealthy ; the Malwaie Sikh districts more 
readily afford recruits except in the seasons of plenty ; but the low pay of 
the Sepoy with the liability to serve in Bengal, the usual food of which 
country is unsuitable to the Sikh, and therefore his expenses are rendered 
heavier than the Poorbeeah or most other castes ; until the last year we have 
always got Sikhs of very good physique, we obtained ae best in the years 
1871 and 1872, and the worst this year. 


37th _— ditto 
88th ditto 


39th _—_ ditto 
40th _ ditto 


- Alst ditto 


42nd ditto 
48rd ditto... 


44th — ditto 


45th ditto 


ist Goorkhas 


During the six years and nine months I have commanded the regiment, I have 

never experienced any difficulty in procuring Goorkha recruits, of good 

physique and proper caste. On this date there is not a single vacancy in any 
|. grade in the regiment. 

| This regiment. is ‘Tecruited principally from Nepaul; men who go on furlough 
bring back their relatives, and recruiting parties are sent down to attend the 

- fairs held along the British and Nepaul borders. I cannot state positively 
that wé have had great difficulty in securing recruits of good physique of 
late ‘years. This regiment has not required any great number in any one 
year. I may mention that it has just taken us nearly four months to obtain 
twenty young Goorkhas. — 

No difficulty in procuring the number required. Physique of recruits last 
joined excellent ; regiment up to established sont and ten good lads 
waiting for vacancies. 

‘No’ difficulty has been. experienced of late years in ae recruits of good 

: Cag i 


2nd ditto_ 


8rd ditto 


4th © ditto’ 


| 
' Difficulty has ‘been expenthoelt of late years in securing recruits of good 
physique. 
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- (Arrenpix F.) 
Bengal Native Army. 


aor~ § Cavalry Sowars - 7,232 as 
Total strength on Ist June 18754 yng, vee Sepoye J 29,80 4 37,036 
Number of Sowars and Sepoys under 6 years’ service, and conse- ma 
quently not in receipt of good-conduct pay : | 
Cavalry - - - 3,308 
, Infantry - .- - - ven eet | 
Number of Sowars and Sepoys with 6 years’ service and upwards, > 17,757 
who have forfeited good-conduct pay in consequence of mis- 
conduct : 
Cavalry - - - 71 
Infantry - - - 221 i a 
N umber of Sowars and Sepoys of upwards of 6 years and under 10 i 
years’ service, in receipt of the first rate of good-conduct pay, at - | 
Rupee 1: 
Caving 8 Re tO j 
Infantry - - ava; "789 f pede | 
Number of Sowars of upwards of 10 years’ and under 15 years’ 1 
service, and Sepoys of upwards of.10 years’ service, in receipt of > 19,279 
the second rate of good-conduct pay, at Rupees 2: 
Cavalry - = - 976 | 
Infantry - - - 7,644 pee 
Nunber of Sowars of upwards of 15 years’ service, in receipt ‘of the » 
third rate of good-conduct pay, at Rupees 3 | 
Cavalry - ~ - 1,455 > 1,455) 
Number of Sowars and Sepoys of 30 years’ service and upwards: 
Cavalry - : - 66 
Infantry - : - 26 
Total - 92 


According to the last statement (dated 3rd December 1874) from the Centr oller of Military 
Accounts, there were 33,690 pensioners from the Bengal Army in receipt of pension. | 
P. S. LumspEn, Major-General, 

Adjutant-General’s Office, _ Adjutant-General in India. 
Head Quarters, Simla 16th June 1875. 7 * 
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APPENDIX S. 


Anstracr of opinions of general officers from the confidential reports of the inspection of Bengal — 
cavalry and Native eupeaids in 1873, 1874, and 1875. 


Regiments. . Composition. Abstracts from Reports of 1873, 1874, and 1875. 


1st Bengal Cavalry. | 1873. 
Col.W.R. Alexander, | Class Regiment. Re- | On the whole the regiment is in an efficient state; the 
Commandant 1673. cruited entirely of | men drilled well and steadily. The Native officers 


Lt.-Col. R. Jenkins, Hindustanee Mus- | are not very smart, but appeared generally to know 
officiating Com- sulmen. _ their work. Neza bazee and other exercises do not — 
mandant, 1874 and | appear to be encouraged in the regiment; although 
1875. x this was pointed out at the last inspection, very few ' 


men joined and none of the officers. 


(Signed) W. J. Incatt, Brig.-Gen. 


1874, | 

Major-General Brind reports:—“ I regret not being able to approve enh 3 
of the state of this regiment, as I have of other regiments previously inspected. 
The defects, however, are not of a nature likely to attach to it long, if that 
attention to my observations is accorded by Colonel Jenkins, and his Kuropean  _ 
and Native officers, which I called for on the several parades. The extreme 
unsteadiness and apparent want of control and power to regulate paces and for- 
mation seemed to pervade all ranks, more or less, to such an extent that it 
showed a want of appreciation of the object of manceuvres, and gave a pecu- 
liarly ragged appearance to every formation, from which it took a long time to 
recover. rom the commanding officer’s not observing, or attempting to 
correct, the subordinate officers allowed all to pass as though a general want 
of intelligence existed.” 

1875. 

Sir J. Brind reports :—“ I consider that great credit is due to the regiment for 
the conspicuous improvement effected since last year’s inspection, when Thad 
occasion to bring to the notice of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief cer- 
tain defects in the drills and general field exercises urgently requiring correction. _ 


Regiments. Composition. Abstracts from Reports of 1878, 1874, and 1875. 


It is my gratifying duty to report that the course of study and instruction so 
ably carried out under the supervision of Colonel Suow, commanding at Cawn- 
pore, has resulted in most satisfactory reform, so that the Ist Bengal Cavalry 
‘is in a fair way of bearing comparison with the other regiments in the division. 
Colonel Jenkins and his officers (Huropean and Native) accepted the necessity 
of elementary training for horse and man to secure the steadiness and cor- 
rectness in all drills required by Lord Napier’s remarks upon my report of the 
regiment; and the spirit of emulation pervaded all ranks to such an extent 
that voluntary instruction has been carried on during the recess season with 
invariable favourable results. * * * The above remarks apply particularly 
to the various drills and exercises ; but in all departments I observe evidence 
of the good soldier’s pride. Appearance of the regiment on parade and 
garrison duties, its interior economy and discipline, are quite satisfactory.” 


2nd Bengal Cavalry.| General Mixture. ‘s 1873. 

Aemt. C. Mussulmen, Dogras, n the whole the regiment is in a satisfactory state ; 

> ee Saag Sikhs, Jats, Raj- and still maintains its high character for discipline 
mandant, 1873and pootsand Brahmins.| and loyalty. All the British officers are acquainted 
1874. with their duties—zealous, energetic, and possessing 

Col. O. Wilkinson esprit de corps. The Native officers are a very re- 
Commandant,1875. spectable body of men, quite competent to command their troops, or exercise 


the regiment, but were not quite perfect in the placing of picquets, posting 
videttes, &c. The regiment in general did not acquit itself satisfactorily on this 


point. é (Signed) W. Ovpuerts, Brig.-Gen. 
1874. 

A satisfactory report. The European and Native officers are generally well 
instructed, and appeared to understand their duties. The regiment is, however, 
so divided into detachments that it is difficult to say whether any improvement 
has taken place since last inspection ; those men who were present appeared to 
be acquainted with their drills and duties. 

(Signed) W. Ovpuerts, Brig.-Gen. 
1875. . 

The general state of the regiment is highly satisfactory. A well regulated system 
of economy has been established. The field exercises and movements were 
very well performed, and the regiment has been carefully instructed in 
skirmishing, outpost and patrol duties. 

(Signed) J. Brinn, Maj.-Gen. 


3rd Bengal Cavalry. | Class Troop System. te 1873. ‘ie 
Col. G. W. M. Hall 3 troops Hindustanee | The regiment is in very good order, having improved 
Goviniwidant 1873 Mahomedans. much since since last inspection. The officers are 
1874 and 1875 *| 1 troop Sikhs. smart and intelligent, and zealous in the perform- 
; 1 ,,:. Jats. ance of their duties. The Native officers are well 
1_,, Rajpoots. instructed, and are a most respectable intelligent 
body of men. The field exercises and movements 

were performed with rapidity and precision. 


(Signed) J. M. WatteEr, Brig.-Gen. 
1874. 
A well-drilled and well set up body of men. Everything was in the most 
perfect order, and there was nothing that could be found fault with. 
(Signed) J. M. Watter. Brig.:Gen. 
1875. 
This regiment is in a high state of efficiency and discipline, the result of the 
esprit de corps that pervades all ranks. 
(Signed) R. Hume, Brig.-Gen. 


4th Bengal Cavalry. 1873. 

$e OGIO Hkakin General mixture - | The regiment is in good order. The men are clean, 

i Comimnnduat 1873 : smart, and well drilled, and went through all the 
1874 and 1875. : manceuvres steadily. Outpost duty was also well 


performed. The Native officers are an intelligent body of men, and handled 
their troops and squadrons very creditably. Neza bazee has not been generally 
practised in the regiment. (Signed) W. J. Incatt, Brig.-Gen. 
1874. 
Considering all things the state of the regiment is quite satisfactory, but time is 
wanted to make it thoroughly smart. 
(Signed) A. E. Harpince, Maj.-Gen. | 
1875. . 
The state of the regiment is satisfactory, and credit is due to the unflagging 
exertions of its British officers to raise its standard. of efficiency. ‘The Native 
officers and non-commissioned officers are an intelligent and respectable body 
of men. ‘The field exercises were performed correctly, and in brigade drill the 
regiment has made a marked improvement, the result of its association with 


the 15th Hussars. (Signed) A. E, Harpinex, Maj.-Gen. 


et 


40839. S 
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Regiments. Composition. Abstracts from Reports of 1878, 1874, and 1875. . 


5th Bengal Cavalry. 1873. 

Lieut. -Col..C. a). . General mixture = - Major-General. Macdonell says :—“ I have much plea- 
Gough, Command- sure in submitting, for the information of the Right 
ant, 1873, 1874, Honourable the Commander-in-Chief, this very credit- 


able and_ satisfactory report of my inspection of the 5th Bengal Cavalry at 
Jhelum. It has been my good fortune to witness and verify the efficiency 
and condition of the regiment, both in the field and in quarters, and I cannot 
in words speak too highly or do justice to the intelligence and exertions of 
Colonel Gough, V.C., and his officers.” 


and 1875. 


1874, 


| The regiment is in a very high state of efficiency and discipline. As a body the 
Native officers are an intelligent, useful, and active body of men, and have 
been especially and carefully instructed in‘all their duties. 

(Signed) A. Macponex1, Maj.-Gen. 


1875. 


An excellent report. The manner in which the duties are carried out by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gough precludes the possibility of finding fault with any detail, 
and the general efficiency of the regiment is generally recognised by all who 
have seen ith 

(Signed) A. Maoponett, Maj.-Gen. 


6th Bengal Cavalry. 


Col. J.F. Richardson, Class Troop System. 1873. 
C.B., Command. |. ! troop Hindustanee The state of the regiment is highly satisfactory. It is 
ant, 1873. Mussulmen. composed of a. very fine body of men, who are smart 
Major G. A. Baker, 1 ,, ‘Trans-Indus and well drilled, and. particularly well mounted. The 


officiating Com- Punjab and British officers are, fully acquanted with theit duties 


mandant, 1874 and Border Tribes.| - and perfectly qualified for their different situations, 
1875. . 1 ,,  Hindustanee The Native officers are very respectable, intelligent, and 
__ Hindoos. zealous body of men. 
2 troops Sikhs. (Signed) R. O. Brieut, Brig.-Gen. 


1 troop Jats. 
1874. 
The regiment is in very good order. The Native officers 
are a remarkably intelligent and zealous body of men. 
At the late Agra Durbar they received especial notice and commendation from 
his Excellency the Viceroy. .The drill of the men is excellent, and. their 
knowledge of outpost duty highly creditable. 
(Signed) —*&R. O. Brieur, Brig.-Gen. 


1875. 


The regiment is in a most satisfactory state; the zeal and intelligence of the 
Kuropean officers leave nothing to be desired ; the Native officers understand 
their work, and do it thoroughly, and the non-commissioned officers are smart 
and intelligent, and the men ride well, drill well, and are skilful in the use of 
their arms. 

(Signed) R. O. Brient, Brig.-Gen. 


‘ 1873. 

General mixture - | Satisfactory on the whole. The regiment turned out very 
clean and smart, and drilled steadily, but the men as a 
body are not of "good physique, some of them are small 
and “shabby ” looking. Some of the recruits appeared 
very small, and it is stated that the pay is not sufficient 

to induce good men with money to enlist. The regiment requires instruction 
in outpost duty, skirmishing and dismounted drill, which were faulty. The 
Native officers also require more instruction, put they are all zealous and | 
intelligent. 


7th Bengal Cavalry. 


Lieut.-Col. F.C. J. 
Brownlow, officiat- 
ing Commandant, 
1873 and 1874. 

Col. L. J. Farquhar- 
son, Commandant, 
1875. 


(Signed) H. Tomas, Maj.-Gen. 
1874. 
The general appearance, bearing, and performance of this regiment, both regi- 


mentally and in ge with the other arms, was very satisfactory. 
(Signed) W. Otpaerrs, Brig.-Gen. 


1875. 


On the whole the regiment is in a’ satisfactory state; a good system of interior 
economy has been established, and every attention has been paid to the instruc- 
tion of both officers and men ; the regiment, however, requires more practice at 
outpost- ee 

(Signed) © W. Otpnerts, Brig.-Gen. 
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Regiments. - Composition. Abstracts from Reports, of 1873, 1874, and 1875. 


8th Bengal Cavalry.| Class Troop System. He 1873. 
1 troop, Hindustanee e corps is composed of a fine body of men, who are 
“eh apie Mussulmen. well equipped and well mounted. Both European and 
1874 and 187 5 7 gs.) aibans. Native officers are competent to command their troops 

nt 1. Punjabee Ma-| _ in the various situations of service. 
: homedans. (Signed) J. TRAVERS, Maj.-Gen. 

1, ; Hindustanee 1874, 
Hindoos. | The regiment appears, to be in good order, and in an 
|,1..», Bundelas. efficient state. The Native officers are well instructed 

1» dats, and understand their work. 


(Signed) T. F. Wixson, Brig.-Gen. 
#VS 1875. 
An improvement has taken place in the regiment: sincé last inspection. The 
interior economy is good, and the field exercises: were correctly performed. 
| . The “ dismounted service ” of the regiment is unusually good; some of the non- 
commissioned officers are rather indifferent. 
(Signed) _T. F. Wizson, Brig.-Gen. 


" 9th Bengal Cavalry. 


Class Troop System. Th as hae netecd va ‘ trek TRACE 

_ | 1 troop Pathans 4 e regiment wen ough its inspection in a hi 
Lt Col Cape: oT P Punjabee Ma- satisfactory manner, and no fault was found. "The 
1 873 1874 an d # homedans. European officers appeared fit for any duties in the 
187 5 2", sikhs. field or in quarters, and the Native . officers are ex- 

is 1 4, Dogras and perienced and understand their duties thoroughly. 

_ Hillmen. (Signed) A. MacponeL1, Maj.-Gen. 
: lee: 1874. 


A satisfactory report. ) 
(Signed) | J. D. Waxicompgz, Brig.-Gen. 
1875. 

The regiment is in a high state of order, the men are well mounted and equipped, 
and the movements were performed with a steadiness seldom surpassed.. The 
European officers have a thorough knowledge of their work, and the Native 
officers are equally acquainted with their duties..,The regiment displayed great 
intelligence at outpost duty. 

(Signed) J. D. Waticomse, Brig.-Ge 


Class Troop System. 1873. 


10th Bengal Lancers. 
Lt.-Col. C. A. Palli- 1 troop Pathans | The 10th Bengal Lancers, is in an extremely efficient state. 
ser, C.B.;. Com- , 1. Punjabee Ma- It made a splendid appearance on parade. 
mandant, 1878, _ homedans. (Signed) T. F. Witson, Brig.-Gen. 
1874 and 1875. | 2) » Sikhs. 1874, : 
1 ,, Dogras and | The regiment is in a most efficient state, and is composed 


Hillmen. 


he: of an extremely fine body of men. Every one appears 
ats. ‘ 


to have been extremely well instructed. 

(Signed) T. F. Wixson, Brig.-Gen. 
1875. 

The 10th Bengal Lancers is in an extremely efficient state. The European and 
Native officers thoroughly understand their work, and are perfectly efficient in 
the performance of their respective duties. ‘The men are well set up and drilled, 
and performed the movements extremely well. 

(Signed) T. F. Wizson, Brig.-Gen. 


 — 
x 
7 


11th Bengal Lancers.| Class Troop System. 1873. 

Capt. A.’ As» Dick, 3 troops Sikhs _- | The regiment is composed of a fine body of men, varying 
Gommandant,1873.,) 3.» PunjabeeMus- considerably in physique, but all soldier-like and ser- 

Capt. RE Boyle; sulmen,. | viceable. The field movements were performed with 


accuracy. The European officers all handled, their 
regiment with facility, and the Native officers are well 
instructed in squadron drill. 
(Signed)  P. Hirt, Maj.-Gen. 
sori 1874. . 
The regiment is in a remarkable state of good order and efficiency. The officers 
and men are splendidly mounted, and are excellent riders. The Native officers 
_s,and men are.of an excellent stamp. More attention, however, is required to 
practical instruction in picquet and outpost duty. 
(Signed) W. Payy, Brig.-Gen. 
1875, 
The regiment is in every respect efficient, and is one of the best mounted corps in 
India, The field exercises were performed correctly. A good feeling prevails 
, amongst the officers and men. The Native officers are, as a rule, excellent 
characters, and showed a good deal of intelligence. Some difficuity is experienced 
in obtaining “ Dogra” and “ Pathan ” recruits. 
Pins atealt Bs (Signed ) Cuas. Rem, Maj.-Gen. 


officiating Com- 
mandant, 1874; 
Commandant,1875. 


S 2 


Regiments. 


12th Bengal Cavalry. 
Lt.-Col.H.H.Gough, 


Commandant, 1873, 


1874 and 1875. 


13th Bengal Lancers. 


Maj. R. C. Low, Com- 
mandant, 1873 
and 1874. 

Capt. W. H. Mac- 
naghten, officiat- 
ing Commandant, 
1875. 


14th Bengal Lancers. 


Lt.-Col. B. W. Ryall, 
officiating Com- 
‘mandant, 1873 
and 1874, 

Col. J. I. Murray, 
C.B., Command- 
ant, 1875. 


Composition. 
Class Troop System. 
1 troop Pathans - 
1 ,, PunjabeeMus- 

sulmen. 
2 as BIKDS; 
4, Dogras and 
Hillmen. 
4, Bundelas. 
1 ,, Jats. 
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Abstracts from Reports of 1873, 1874, and 1875. 


1873. 


The regiment is well drilled, and in a very efficient state, 


The British officers are all very good, and performed 
the movements rapidly and correctly, and from their 
answers to the questions put them showed an intimate 
acquaintance with all the details of cavalry drill. The 
Native officers are well instructed, and understand 
their duties. The recruits are a very good body of 
men, and likely to be an acquisition to the corps. 
(Signed) T. F. Wixson, Brig.-Gen. 


1874. 


The corps is in a very efficient state ; both British and Native officers anquitiad 


themselves well. 


The regiment is in good and efficient order, 


(Signed) T. F. Wixson, Brig.-Gen. 


1875. 
The British officers are in every 


respect efficient, and the Native officers and non-commissioned officers are on 


the whole active and intelligent. 


Class Troop System. 
1 troop Pathans - 


2 ,, Punjabee Ma- 
homedans. 

2° 5, Sikhs. 

1 ,, Dogras and 
Hillmen. 


Appears a good serviceable regiment. 


(Signed) T. F. Wixzson, Brig.-Gen, 


1973. 


The men are of 
good physique, and have the appearance of veteran 
soldiers. ‘Their movements are performed according to 
regulations, and in everything requiring dash and 
rapidity the regiment excels, and on service would be 
found second to none. The European officers are all 
very competent, though more theoretical knowledge is 
desirable, as well as practice for the Native officers in 


squadron drill. The latter understand outpost weer thoroughly, and are able to 
illustrate it by sketch and report. 


The regiment is in a very efficient state. 


(Signed) Percy Hitz, Maj.-Gen. 


1874. 
British officers smart, and drilled the 


regiment in a most efficient manner. : The Native officers also drilled their troops 


most creditably. 


A very efficient regiment. 


(Signed) 


1875. 
The European officers are qualified in every respect, 


Cuas. Rep, Maj.-Gen. 


and the Native officers are a very intelligent body of men, very smart and 


active in the discharge of their duties. 


"The field exercises were performed 


with great correctness and according to regulations. 


Class Regiment. | 
“ Jat Horse” si 
} 


(Signed) Cuas. Rep, Maj.-Gen. 


1873. 


he regiment is in very fine order, and nothing could be 
better than the manner in which it works on parade. 
Its drill is admirable, and ali seem to know their work. 
More instruction is however required in picquet duties. 
(Signed) J. D. Waxicomss, Brig.-Gen. 


1874. 


Many defects were noticed, which are attributed to the fact of the regiment having 
been broken up into detachments whilst at Deolee, but it is expected that with 
the present surroundings, and the well-known abilities of its Commandant, 
the condition of the regiment by the next inspection will be all that can be 


desired. 


(Signed) A. MacponELL, Maj.-Gen. 


1875. 


The improvement in this regiment continues; and though further instruction in 
field manceuvres and outpost duties is still required by the non-commissioned 
anicers and men, the general efficiency of the corps is satisfactory. 


(Signed) A. Macvonzx1, Maj.-Gen. 


Regiments. 


15th Bengal Cavalry. 


Maj. G. A. Prender- 
gast, Commandant, 
1873. 

Maj. W. Musgrave, 
officiating Com- 
mandant, 1874 and 
1875. 


16th Bengal Cavalry. 

Capt. R. Topham, 
Commandant, 1873, 
1874 and 1875. 


17th Bengal Cavalry. 


Lt.-Col. F. W. Gra- 
ham,Commandant, 
1878, 1874 and 
1875. 


18th Bengal Cavalry. 

Col. F. H. Smith, 
Commandant, 1873 
and 1874. 

Capt. T. R. Davidson, 
officiating Com- 
mandant;; 1875. ~ 
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Composition. Abstracts from Reports of 1873, 1874, and 1875, 


Class Regiment. 1873. 

‘‘ Mooltanee Horse ” - | An efficient corps, composed of a very good body of men. 
The movements were very well performed, more espe- 
cially the duties of outposts, patrols, &e. Both European 
and Native officers understand their duties thoroughiy. 

(Signed) — ; W. OvpHerts, Brig.-Gen. 
1874. 


A very favourable report in every particular. The Native officers are said to be 
a very superior body of men. 


(Signed) P. Hirt, Maj.-Gen. 
1875. 


A similarly favourable report as last year. The regiment is very smart and very 
efficient in all respects. 


(Signed) P. Hint, Maj.-Gen. 


Class Troop System. 1873. 

1 troop Hindustanee | Notwithstanding that there was only one British officer 
Mahomedans. present at inspection the regiment was very steady on 

2, Hindustanee parade, and gave proof that it is well drilled, and 
Hindoos. that the Native officers are perfectly efficient. The 

1 ,, Dogras. recruits enlisted since last inspection are very in- 

2 4, Sikhs. - different, and some are too old. Attention has been 


drawn to this point. 
(Signed) T. F, Wirson, Brig.-Gen. 
1874. 

A very favourable report, reflecting the very highest credit on the commanding 
officer. 

(Signed) W. Otruerts, Brig.-Gen. 
1875. 

Everything connected with the regiment was found to be in a perfectly satistac- 
tory state. ‘The regiment turned out in a smart and efficient manner, and 
executed the field exercises with much cclerity and precision. 

(Signed) W. A. ArmstRonG, Col. 


Class Troop System. 1873. 
3 troops Mahomedans | Since last inspection a very marked improvement has 
»  Hindoos. taken place in the regiment, and in another year it 
will hold its own with many of the Native cavalry 
regiments. 


(Signed) J. Turner, Brig.-Gen. 


1874. 

Major-General Macdonell says :—“It gives me pleasure to record my opinion, 
and to testify that Lieut.-Colonel Graham is energet’cally continuing the work 
of thorough reform. In men and horses J believe this regiment cannot be 
surpassed by others, and with material so susceptible of being trained to the 
best account in the hands of its present commandant. The non-commissioned 
officers as a body are indifferent, but more’ work has been thrown on them 
lately, and they have been made to understand eae responsibilities.” 

1875. 

Favourable on the whole. Some progress has been made, but the regiment 
requires competent instructors of all grades, otherwise it will remain in a state 
which does not represent efficiency. 

(Signed) A. Macpvongexx, Maj.-Gen. 


Class Troop System. 1878. 
1 troop Hindustanee | The regiment is in good order, and the men drilled well 
Mahomedans. and steadily, and all ranks appeared to be well up to 
» Punjabee Ma- their work. All the officers take an interest in the 
-homedans. regiment, and a very good feeling appears to exist 
1 ,, Hindustanee between the European and Native officers and men. 
Hindoos. (Signed) W. J. Incat, Brig.-Gen. 
» Sikhs, 1874. 
1 ,, Jats. . | Owing to the paucity of officers and the heavy duty to be 
1. ,,  Tewannas. performed at Allahabad, the commanding officer has 


had, many difficulties to contend with, but the drill of 
the regiment is excellent, the spirit of the officers aud 
men most. praiseworthy, the interior economy very good, the lines neat, and 
the books admirably kept. The discipline is good, and the conduct of the men 
all that can be desired. 
(Signed) — J. Brinp, Maj.-Gen. 
1875. 

With the exception of a falling off in the correctness of the time and pace in 
moving, and in firing from horseback, the same standard of excellence exists, 
and great credit is due to the officiating commandant in keeping up the supe-~ 

_ viority of the regiment. Abe 
(Signed) J. Brinp, Maj.-Gen.. 


——— 


72) 
meu) 
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Regiments. 


Composition. Abstracts from Reports of 1873, 1874, and 1875. 


19th Bengal Lancers. 

Lieut.-Col. W. Fane, 
C.B., Command- 
ant,18738, 1874and 
1875. 


Ist Native Infantry. 


Col. J. R. McMullen, Punjabee and Hindus- 


Commandant,1873, 
1874, and 1875. 


2nd Native Infantry. 


Col. E. Oakes, Com- 
mandant, 1873. 
Lieut.-Col. W. B. 
Shawe, officiating 
Commandant,1874; 
Commandant, 1875. 


Class Troop System. 1873. 


1 troop Mooltanee.— - 


1 ,, Pathans. is the steadiest and best drilled of any that have been 
1 ,, Punjabee Ma- inspected. The men are well exercised in the use of 
homedans. the lance, and are well dressed and appointed, and 
2) .55¢ Sikhs: cleanly in their lines. 
+ oy Pere and (Signed) H. Tomss, Maj.-Gen. 
men. : 
4 4, Jats. hee 


The appearance of this regiment, its drill and discipline, 
are all that can be desired. 


(Signed) W. Ovruerts, Brig.-Gen. 


1875. ? 

A very favourable report. The conduct of the men 
during the past year has been excellent,.and the regi- 
ment has performed all its duties in a most cheerful, 
soldierlike and efficient manner. No regiment in the 
division has given more satisfaction than the 19th 
Bengal Lancers. 


(Signed) 
1873. 
The regiment is backward in 


W. OvpHerts, Brig.-Gen. 


General Mixture. 
Generally satisfactory. 


tanee Mussulmen, light infantry and outpost duties. The former was 
Brahmins and Raj- executed indifferently, and the two officers sent out 
poots, with Sikhs and with the picquets showed a want of knowledge in 


selecting good positions. The men, however, drilled 
| very steadily, and the manual firing and bayonet 
exercises were well performed. 

(Signed) 


low-caste men. 


T. A. Carry, Col. 


1874. 


The general efficiency of the regiment reflects the greatest credit on the com+ 
manding officer and the adjutant. The manual and-platoon exercises, and also 
the bayonet exercise, were performed—to-perfection ;. the various. battalion 
movements were executed in a most satisfactory manner ; points taken. up 
without any hesitation, and altogether showing a thorough knowledge of their 
drill by both officers and men. The skirmishing was very good, the men 
evidently having been well taught. 

(Signed) 


1875. 


The general result of the inspection is very satisfactory. The drill and instruc- 
tion of the regiment was good, but the corps labours under the disadvantage of 
being located at an out station where it cannot be brigaded with other troops. 
Both European and Native. officers are competent, and the latter commanded 
their companies efficiently. 


J. F. Pennycuicx, Col. 


(Signed) W. OtrHerts, Brig.-Gen. 
General Mixture. ‘ 1878. 
Brahmins, Rajpoots | On the whole the regiment is in an efficient state. The 


and Musselmen, with 
an inconsiderable 
mixture of low-caste 
men. 


European officers are zealous and intelligent, and 
render every support to their commanding officer. The 
native officers commanded their companies well. The 
field manceuvres were performed well, but were more 
remarkable for great steadiness and correctness than 
for celerity. 

(Signed ) W. J. Incatt, Brig.-Gen. 


1874. 


A very favourable report on the general state of this regiment. 
on parade was uniformly good and imposing. 
(Signed) 


(1875. 


A remarkably fine regiment, in which a well regulated system of economy has 
been established ; the soldiers are a fine body of men, well set up, well drilled, 
and steady under arms, and who went through their drill and movements with 
much precision and correctness ; the European and Native officers, as also the 
non-commissioned officers, are competent in every respect. 

(Signed) J. Brinp, Maj.-Gen. 


Its appearance 


' J. Brinn, Maj.-Gen. 


The regiment is in an admirable state of efficiency, and 


ee 
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3rd Native Infantry.| General Mixture. 1873. 

Col. G. A. St. Pp, | Hindustanee Mussel-|,The regiment suffered last hot weather from sickness, 
Fooks, Command-| ™&, Brahmins and which has been the cause of some slackness in the drill, 
ant, 1878, 1874 Rajpoots, and asmall| but on the whole the general appearance of the regi- 
ande18751 admixture of  low- ment on parade was decidedly good. A well regulated 

caste men. system of economy has been established in the corps, 
and both European and Native officers understand and 
perform their duties in a competent manner. 
(Signed): W. J. F. Srarrorp, Brig.-Gen. 
1874. 

Brigadier-General Stafford was very much pleased with both British and Native 
officers. The field movements were performed corectly and according to 
regulations. 

(Signed) W. J. F. Srarrorn, Brig.-Gen. 
1875. 

On the whole satisfactory. The European officers render every support to 
their Commandant. The field exercises, including skirmishing, &., were fairly 
performed. 

(Signed) W. J. F. Srarrorp, Brig.-Gen. 

Ath Native Infantry. General Mixture. Ff 1873. 

TAtCols Hiei nder Hindustanee Mussel- | This regiment is composed of a very fair body of officers, 

: ie offic ating men, Brahmins and non-commissioned officers and men, who are steady 
ti eahiedant ll 873; Rajpoots, a small under arms, and who drill with precision and accuracy. 
Gtsmamni Shah 187 rey number of Aheers The officers, both British and Native, acquitted them- 
TM? 1875, and low-caste men. selves creditably on parade, and showed that they had 
; been carefully trained. 
(Signed) W. SANKEY, Brig.-Gen. 
1874. 
A favourable report. The European and Native officers are well instructed, and 
in every respect competent. ‘The regiment is composed of a fine body of men, 
‘-whoare'well drilled, and move well on parade. | 
. (Signed) W. Sankey, Brig.-Gen. 
; 1875. 

Fairly satisfactory. The European officers are fairly efficient in the performance of 
their duties. The Native officers are well instructed, and commanded their 
companies efficiently. ‘The manual firing and bayonet exercises and battalion 
drill were fairly performed. 

(Signed) W. Sankey, Brig.-Gen. 
5th Native Infantry, |’ Class Company. 1873. 


Col. G. A. Fisher, 


Commandant,1873.| 


Lieut.-Col. W. J. P. 
Barlow,Command- 
ant, 1874 and 1875. 


2 companies Brahmins 


and. Rajpoots. 


1 company Hindusta- 


nee Musselmen. 


1 company Jats. 
1 company Goorkhas 


and Hillmen, 


1 company Bundelas. 
1 company Hindoos of 


inferior castes. 


| 1 company Trans-Sut- 
| lej Sikhs. 


Unfavourable. 


The drill of the regiment is not satisfac- 
tory ; the men moved without life or vigour, and dis- 
played a want of smartness under arms, as well as in all 
duty matters. The skirmishing was indifferent, and very 
little knowledge was displayed in the duties of outpost. 
The discipline of the regiment is also slack, and some 


_ of the, European officers were wanting in practical 


knowledge. 
(Signed) 


1874. 


J. TRAVERS, Maj.-Gen. 


At the last inspection a want of general smartness was 


noticed, but an improvement in this direction has been 
made. The Native officers might be smarter, but an 
improvement may be expected. All the European 


~ officers’ acquitted themselves creditably. The drill of the regiment is tolerable, 


but there is room for improvement. 


(Signed) A. EH. Harpiner, Maj.-Gen. 


1875. 


‘|The state of the regiment is. very satisfactory, showing a decided improvement 
upon the inspection of last year. The European officers are in every respects 


efficient, and thoroughly support their commanding officer in their several 
situations. ‘The capacity of many of the Native officers is indiffierent, and 


taken altogether are. not of the stamp desired. The field exercises were per- 


formed correctly, but the regiment has not been instructed in running drill and 


shelter trench exercise. 


(Signed) A. EK. Harpiner, Maj.-Gen. 
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1873. 


The 6th Native Infantry is in an excellent state of drill 
and discipline, and still maintains its character for 
smartness and steadiness on parade. 


6th Native Infantry. Class Company. 


Col.G-Holroyd, Com-| 1 company Brahmins 
mandant, 1873,| and Rajpoots. 
1874 and 1875. 1 company Hindusta- 


nee Mussulmen. (Signed) &. O. Brient, Brig.-Gen. i 
2 companies Jats. -: 
1 company low-caste 1874. 


Hindoos. 
1 company Punjabee 
Musselmen and Pa- 


The regiment is in admirable order, and reflects the 
greatest credit on Colonel Holroyd and his officers, all 
of whom are very efficient and well instructed. The ue 


thans. Native officers are also very well acquainted with their r 
: ithect Dogras and duties. A loyal good spirit pervades all ranks, and the % 
illmen. 


regiment is in all respects a model sepoy corps. 
(Signed) W. Otpuerts, Brig.-Gen. 


1875. i 
An excellent regiment, second to none in appearance, dis- 
cipline, and general efficiency. A very loyal spirit 
exists in the corps. 
(Signed) W. Otruerts, Brig.-Gen. 


1 company Sikhs, 
Trans-Sutle}. 


1873. 


The state of the regiment reflects great credit on the - 
European officers. The Native officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and men are smart, well: drilled and ° 
soldierlike in bearing, and steady on parade. The 
outpost duties, running drill, and shelter trench exercise bs 
were done creditably. 

(Signed) B. Fraser TyTLer, Maj.-Gen. 


aA Iie o> 


7th Native Infantry. General Mixture. 

Lieut-Col. F. J. Ste- | Mahomedans, Brah- 
phenson, officiat- | mins, Rajpoots, with 
ing Commandant, a mixture of Sikhs 
1873 ; Command- | and other castes. 
ant, 1874 and 1875. 


&, oh eal 


The regiment is in a highly efficient and creditable state. 
The men are very smart and soldierlike in appearance. 
The European officers are very intelligent, and are 
fully instructed in their duties, The Native officers 
are a highly respectable body of men, but as a rule are | 
not very intelligent. . 

(Signed) P. Hitt, Maj.-Gen. 


1874, ; 
} 


1875. 


A very efficient corps. The men are particularly well turned 
out, and set up, and are very steady under arms. The 
marching and exercises were decidedly good, though 
the former was slightly in excess of regulation pace. 
The field exercises were understood by all ranks, and 
in skirmishing an improvement has take place. 

(Signed) P. Hitt, Maj.-Gen. 


1873. 


The 8th Native Infantry is composed of a fine body of 
men, and their general appearance, dress, setting up 
and drill, is creditable to the European officers of the 
regiment. The British and Native officers have a 
very imperfect knowledge of outpost duties. This is 
attributed to the long time the regiment was located 


at the Presidency. Attention has been drawn to this 
point. 


8th Native Infantry. Class Company. 


Col, T. A. Carey, | 2 companies Brahmins 
Commandant,1873,) and Rajpoots. 
1874 and 1875. 1 company Hindusta- 
nee Mahomedans. 
1 company low-caste 
Hindoos. 
1 company Pathans. 
1 company Dogras and 
Hillmen. 
1 company Sikhs. 
1 company other castes. 


(Signed) H. Tomes, Maj.-Gen. 


1874. 


The regiment is in a satisfactory state, and is well cared 
for, and looked after in essential points of drill and 
discipline. ; : 

(Signed) W. Ovpuerts, Brig.-Gen. 


1875. 


The general appearance of the regiment on parade, and 
the manner in which it executed the various drills and 
duties, were satisfactory. 

(Signed) |W. Orpuerts, Brig.-Gen. 


——— 
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9th Native Infantry. Class Company. 1873. 

Col. H. L. Pester, | 2 companies Brahmins | The drill and discipline of the corps are in good order, 
Commandant,1873| and Rajpoots. but both officers and men are too much accustomed to 
and 1874. 1 company Hindusta- the parade ground and its stiff drill, and would benefit 

Lt.-Col. W.H. Hawes, 2&e Mahomedans. much if attached to a camp of exercise. 
Commandant,1975,| | company Jats. (Signed) H. Tomss, Maj.-Gen. 

2 companies Bundelas 1874. 

1 company Dogras and | The regiment is in a creditable state. It is composed of 

Hillmen. a fair average lot of men, well set up, and steady under 
1 company Goorkhas. arms. ‘Their drill would be fair were not the pace 
much too slow. This has been pointed out to the 
commanding officer, with instructions to remedy the 
defect. 
(Signed) R. O. Brieur, Brig.-Gen. 
1875. 

There has been a decided improvement in this regiment since last inspection. 
The drill is improved, and the pace in marching is now correct. The Native 
officers are well instructed, and commanded their companies efliciently. 

(Signed) R. O. Brient, Brig.-Gen. 
10th Native Infantry.| Class Company. 1873. 


Lt.-Col. A. Combe, 
officiating Com- 
mandant, 1873. 

Col. C. Lyons Mont- 
gomery, Com- 
mandant, 1874 and 
1875, 


11th Native Infantry. 

Col. E. D. Watson, 
Commandant, 1873 
and 1874. 

Col. C. F. G. Lamb, 
Commandant, 1875. 


12th Native Infantry. 


Col. H. B. Stevens, 
Commandant,1873, 
1874, and 1875. 


40889, 


2 companies Brahmins 
and Rajpoots. 

1 company Hindusta- 
nee Mahomedans. 

1 company Jats. 

1 company Bundelas. 

1 company - low-caste 
Hindoos. 

1 company Punjabee 
Mahomedans. 

1 company Dogras. 


General Mixture. 

Hindustanee, Mus- 
sulmen, Brahmins, 
and Rajpoots, with 
a proportion of 
Aheers, and a small 
admixture of low- 
caste men, 


is equal or superior to many regiments. 


The 10th Native Infantry is n a satisfactory state, and 
the manner in which both officers and men_per- 
formed their duties gave evidence of zeal and intelli- 
gence from all. 

(Signed) © W. Sankey, Brig.-Gen. 
1874. 

The corps is in a highly efficient state, and reflects great 
credit on both European and Native officers. 

(Signed) W. Sankey, Brig.-Gen. 
1875. 

The regiment is composed of a fine body of men, but 
they have suffered much of late from sickness. They, 
however, turned out smart and clean, and gave satis- 
faction in the performance of their duties. Very great 
attention has been paid to the instruction and training 
of all ranks. 

(Signed) W. SAnkEY, Brig.-Gen. 
1873. 

The state of the regiment reflects great credit on its com- 
mandant. It is very well drilled, and a very good dis- 
cipline is maintained. The European and Native 
officers understand thei duties thoroughly; the latter 
acquitted themselves remarkably well on parade. 

(Signed) W. Ovpuerts, Brig.-Gen. 
1874. 

The regiment has greatly improved since it was last 
inspected. In drill, discipline, and interior economy it 

All the European officers are very 


favourably reported on, and the Native officers are capable of drilling the 
battalion as well as their companies. 


1 


(Signed) W. O.ruerts, Brig.-Gen. 


1875. 


The regiment presented a particularly smart and soldierlike appearance on in- 
spection parade ; the setting up of the men, and their steadiness under arms, 


left nothing to be desired. 


Arms, accoutrements, and ammunition were all in 


good order, and the various movements performed in brigade, battalion, and 
light infantry drill were all well executed. 


General Mixture. 


Hindustanee, Mus- 
sulmen, Brahmins, 
Rajpoots, Pun- 


jabee _Mahomedans, 
Sikhs, Pathans, and 
Hindoos of low- 
caste. 


A very 


fine regiment, composed of a splendid body of men. 


(Signed) W. A. Armstrone, Col. 


1873. 

The regiment is in a very efficient state in all respects. 
It is composed of an excellent body of men, who are 
well drilled, and very steady under arms. The mannal 
firing, and bayonet exercise were well done, as also the 
shelter-trench exercise. The target practice was 
excellent. The European officers are tolerably well 
instructed, and the Native officers are well acquainted 
with their work. 

(Signed) T. F. Wirson, Brig.-Gen. 

1874. 

The regiment 


drilled extremely well on parade, but when taken on rough ground, both officers 
and men were all abroad. Instructions have been issued on this point, 


(Signed) T, F. Witson, Brig.-Gen, 


t 
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sunmnghetay > | 
| Brigadier-General Wilson reports—* This fine regiment, although it has safes q 
a good deal from sickness lately, is in excellent,order in all respects, and reflects 
much credit on the commandant, Col. Stevens, and also on the 2nd in com- 
mand, All the Native officers commanded their companies well. The skirmish-. 
ing of the corps ;was very good, and the target practice was admirable. There 
were no complaints of any kind, and the conduct ofthe regiment has been 
everything, that could, be. wished. | Hyerything in the regiment is well 
managed ‘and. cared for,,and, I could see nothing, to find fault with. 
13th Native Infantry.) General Mixture. 1878. 
: : Brahmins, Rajpoots, | The regiment is in an efficient state, and fit for any service 
LieutrOakikt King; Hindustanee Mus- it may be called upon to perform. The men are clean, 
Comman dant,1873 sulmen, Jats, Hin- smart, and soldierlike in their bearing ; are well drilled, 
PRLABIA- teal ony doos of  other’| ‘and move steadily. "The Native officers are very intel- 
Tyont a Cok! Reine castes, &e. ' ligent, and have been well instructed. They handled 


Moseley, . Com- 
mandant, 1875. 


_ 14th Native Infantry. 


Col. C. C. G. Ross., 
Commandant, 1873. 
Maj. L. H. Williams, 
officiating Com- 
mandant, 
and 1875. 


15th Native Inafntry. 


Lieut-Col. R. Barter, | 
Commandant,1 873, 


1874, and 1875, 


1874 | 


their companies very well’ on outpost duty, and in 
making an attack on a village. Great pains have been 
taken in teaching all ranks outpost duty. 

| (Signed) / “W. J. Inca, Brig.-Gen. 


1874. ! 

The general state of the regiment is most satisfactory. The European offiders are 
all acquainted with their duties, and the Native officers are a very superior set 
set of men, intelligent, active, and well set. up. Highly reported on for sobriety 
and fees qualities. 


(Signed) 


7. 48/0. 

The 13th Native infantry. is in an excellent state of discipline and efficiency. Its 
appearance under arms is soldierlike ; its drills and exercises were performed 
with steadiness and intelligent correctness, and all ranks were prepared to show 
the duties required from them individually and collectively, with more or less 
correctness. 


J. BRinp, Maj.-Gen. 


(Signed) J. Brinp, Maj.-Gen. 


1873. 

The 14th Native infantry continues to maintain its high 
efficiency. It. cannot be surpassed in its drill and 
exercises by any other regiment of Native infantry. 

(Signed) A. Macponetx, Maj.-Gen. 


1874. 
An excellent report: Major General Macdonnell says— 


Class Regiment. 

Composed principally 
of Sikhs, a small 
number of Pun- 
jabee Mahomedans, 
and Pathans. 


“The 14th Sikhs, at present under the command of 
Maior’ Williams, is perhaps the best Native infantry regiment in my division. 
The high pitch of excellence established by Colonel Ross ig continued under its 
present ; commander, who devotes himself arduously to the task of maintaining 
the system of the regiment, and keeping up its training * * and 
the officers, non-corhmissioned officers and men take a pr pe in upholding this 
high proficiency.” 


(Signed) Aan Magmokral, Maj.-Gen. 


1875, 

Major General Macdonell again reports—* This is my third general inspection of 
the 14th Sikhs, and on this occasion, as on former ones, whichever way I turned. 
I perceived nothing but a very high degree of efficiency and soldierlike bearing, 
The Native officers are a very well selected and. martial body of men, whose 
zeal, intelligence, and smartness cannot be mistaken. 


18738. 

The regiment is composed of'a very fine body of men. 
The “field exercises and movements were performed 
correctly, and with due ‘celerity, but the minutia of 
drill has been somewhat neglected. This, however, 
will soon right itself by a short course of steady drill. 
The European officers are a fair average stamp. 

(Signed) J. Turner, Brig.-Gen. 


‘Be seta kel 


Class Regiment. 

Composed’ principally 
of Cis-Sutlej Sikhs. 
There are a few 
Trans-Indus Sikhs, | 
Punjabee Mahome-: 
dans, and other 
“castes. 


A very efficient, well disciplined, and fine body of men. 
The European officers are zealous and intelligent, and understand their duties 
well.. The Native officers are very well. ‘aporgld wee their duties, praticularly 
so in the drill of. their companies. 


Usigted) ~_ “MacponeELt, es -Gen, 
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= a 
| 
1875. 

The 15th Native Infantry is composed of a very fine body of men, powerful and 
active, and considerably above the average height. Their discipline, conduct, 
and soldierlike willingness on all occasions are in every way most gratifying. 
The turn out of the regiment for inspection was all that could be wished for. 
The interior, economy, the arms and equipment of the men, and in fact all 
matters connected with: internal arrangements deserves approval. A decided 
improvement has taken place in light drill’ and _ applied tactics. The musketry 
instruction has not been satisfactory, but improvement is promised. 


(Signed) A. Macponexi, Maj.-Gen. 


| 
| 


‘1873. 
‘Phe regiment/is»a fine one, and looked remarkably well 
on parade.’ A few minor defects were noticed, but 
generally the movements were well executed. Both 
European and Native officers are well acquainted with 
their duties, and the men arewell set up, and steady 
under arms, 


(Signed) 


16th Native Infantry... General Mixture. 0) 09> 
Lieut. ~Col.- Ww. B, | Rajpoots, Brabmins, | 
Girdlestone, Com- and. ‘Hindustanee: 
‘mandant, 1873 and} _Mussulmen. A 
1874. small admixture of 
Lieut.-Col., G. A. Sikhs and _ other 
Brown, officiatin CARVES. ‘ 
Commandant,18175, W. J. F. Starrorp, Brig.-Gen. 
; 1874. 
One of the finest regiments in the district. 
., Signed) >, W.d.F. Starrorp, Brig.-Gen. 
- 1875. 
~The 16th Native iy 3 is Colipoadd of a fine body of men, but it has fallen off 
in its drill, owing to its having had few opportunities of being exercised during 
the past cold season. A detachment of 200 men were employed with the 
Duffla Expedition, and the men were always ‘found ready to perform their 
duties, but were not able to bear hard work as well as the Assam regiments. 
(Signed) W. J. PF. Srarnorp, Brig.-Gen. 


1873. 

Satisfactory on the whole. The corps looked well on 
parade, and the men were very steady, and performed 
the several movements with great readiness and ex- 

‘ actitude.| The discipline of the regiment is good, and 
the officers, both European and Native, are intelligent, 
and zealous in the performance of their duties. 

(Signed) P. Hitt, Maj.-Gen. 

1874. 

“The Neeaine of the regiment, is all that couid be desired. Both officers and men 
ave well trained, and great pains have been taken in their instruction. 

(Signed) Cuas. Rerp, Maj.-Gen. 

1875. 

On‘ the ‘Whole satisfactory. “The regiment is well disciplined, and the Huropean 

“officers have Spared.no trouble to raise the standard of efficiency. The drill of 
_ the regiment i is fair, and the outpost duties are well understood by all ranks, 
- but more instruction is required in skirmishing, which was not satisfactorily 
done, 

aes ' (Signed) 


17th Native Infantry. General. Mixture. 

Col. F. G: Stainforth, |; Mussulmen (Hindus- 
officiating  Com- tanee and Punja- 
mandant, 1873. bee), Brahmins and 

Col. J. Marquis, Rajpoots, and a | 
Commandant, 1874 small number of 
and 1875. ~ other castes. 


R. O. Brieut, Brig.-Gen. 


1873. 


18th Native Infantr y: Class eae s ystem, 


Maj. W. Winson, |; 2 companies. Brahmins 
Commandant,1873,},. 2nd Raj pots. 
1874:and 1875... 2.companies Hindus- 

; | 2 eae tanee Mussulmen. 

Nahe 2 companies Goorkhas 
and Hillmen. _,.. 

1 company Bundelas. 

»»  Hindoos of 
low éaste. 


practice. 


Unfavourable, 


A satisfactory report ; 


There is a want of life and smartness in 
the regiment, both on parade and other duties. ‘The 
movements were done in rather a slovenly manner, and 
without that smart intelligence which at once evinces a 
well taught and well disciplined soldier. ‘The com- 


. manding “officer, though zealous and anxious to do his 
“best to make the regiment efficient, is deficient in some 


of the higher qualities to make a good commander. 
(Signed) J. TRAVERS, Maj.-Gen. 
1874. 
a decided improvement being 
noticed in those points which were unfavourably reported 
on at the last inspection. 
(Signed) <A. E. Harpiner, Maj.-Gen, 
1875. 


1, The corps(including the department at Futtehghur) is in\an efficient state. The 
; smhen, were steady: under arms, ‘marched: capitally, and performed all the exer- 

_-eises unusually well;' the: skirraishing and: bayonet exercises were very good, 
|) vespecially . the: latter. 


oThe: regiment has»alsoimproved in its musketry 


(Signed) A. E. Harpines, Maj.-Gen. 


i 
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19th Native Infantry.| General Mixture. 1873. 
Lieut! Col. 'J.° Fy |( Sikhs, Panjabee Mus- 


Stafford Com! sulmen, and Border 
> 


mandant, 1873, Tribes. 
1874, and 1875. 


Col. Stafford. Everything, both on parade and in the 
lines, have evidence of an intelligent and watchful care 
for the welfare and comfort, as well as the efficiency 
of his men, on the part ot the commanding officer. 
(Signed) C. H. Browniow, Brig.-Gen. 


1874. 

The very high state of efficiency of this regiment, its admirable interior economy 
the careful instruction of all ranks, and the apparent comfort and care of the 
men, reflect the greatest credit on Lieut.-Col. Stafford. The recruits of the 
regiment are not what they should be, but this is owing to the Punjab being 
overrun with recruiting parties from all parts of India. 

(Signed) C. H. Browntow, Brig.-Gen. 


1875. 

The regiment is in a highly efficient state. Since 1878, a very marked improve- 
ment has taken place in the health, physique, and general appearance of the 
men. The officers, both British and Native, show a practical knowledge of 
their duties, and their is every evidence that the non-commissioned officers and 
men are carefully trained and drilled according to regulations. The interior 
economy of the regiment is perfect, and its condition altogether reflects the 
highest credit on Col. Stafford. 


(Signed) C. H. Browntow, Brig.-Gen. 
20th Native Infantry.) General Mixture. 1873. . 


: ie Composed principally | The defects pointed out at last inspection have all been 
Poy iain Shea of Sikhs oa pire remedied, and the regiment is in very good order. The 
There are some Pun- men are clean, smart, and well set up, and have a 
jabee Mahomedans soldierly appearance, Their skirmishing was partieu- 
and Pathans. larly good. The interior economy of the regiment is 

miandant. 1874, good, and a well regulated discipline is established. 
LLCO RC: Rogers, (Signed) J. Travers, Maj.-Gen. 

Commandant,1875. 1874. 

The condition of the regiment is satisfactory. The 
British officers appear to require more instruction. 
The march past and movements were good. The 
Native officers showed more knowledge than is usually 
found in this class. The recruits are of excellent 
stamp. 


officiating Com- 

mandant, 1873. 
Capt. H. W. Gordon, 

officiating Com- 


(Signed) A. E. Harpineg, Maj.-Gen. 


1875. 

An exceedingly fine regiment, in a thoroughly efficient. 
state. Its drill was steadily and well performed. The 
Native officers are unusually good, more especially on 
parade, where they commanded very well. 

(Signed) T. F. Wixson, Brig.-Gen. 


21st Native Infantry.| General Mixture. 1873. 
Lt.-Col. J. Hudson, Sikhs and Punjabee | The regiment is in a very efficient state. Every attention 


The drill and appearance of the 19th Native Infantry and _ 
its interior economy reflect the highest credit on Lieut.- — 


ae _| Mussulmen, Rajpoots 
oath Nai Pathans, and Khut- 
. 5 


Col. J. B. Thelwall; | tuks- 


has been paid to the instruction and training of both 
officers and men, and a well regulated system of interior 
economy and discipline has been established in the 


corps. The European officers are competent and zealous 
in the performance of their duties, and the Native 
officers are qualified to command their companies. The field manceuvres were 
performed with correctness and celerity. 

(Signed) 


,; Commandant, 1874 
and 1875. 


T. F. Wison, Brig.-Gen. 


1874. 

The regiment is in a very efficient state. Great pains have been taken in the 
musketry instruction, but the firing on parade was too hurried. All the 
European officers answered well all questions put to them. The Native officers 
understand their duties. The recruits are of a very good stamp. 

(Signed) T. F. Wizson, Brig.-Gen. 


1875. : 

A very fine regiment, composed of a well recruited, active, and smart body of 
men. It was attached to the camp of exercise at Rawulpindee, and from the 
commencement up to the day of inspection the most regular and constant atten- 
tion was paid by all to the perfecting of all essential points of drill and etficiency 

(Signed) A. Macpone1, Maj.-Gen. 
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22nd Native Infantry.) General Mixture. 1878. R 
Lt.-Col. J.J.O’Bryen, Sikhs and Punjabee| The regiment was employed with the camp of exercise at 
officiating © Com- Mahomedans prepon- Hussun Abdal, and though labouring under the dis- 
mandant, 1873 and derate. There are a advantage of having returned from the Looshaie expedi- 
1874, few Pathans and a tion with its effectives considerably reduced, owing to 
Lt.-Col. B. 'L. Staf- | smallnumber of other sickness, it always displayed a soldierlike spirit of 
ford, officiating | castes. emulation, and, though not coming up to other corps, 


Commandant, 1875. 


23rd Native Infantry.| 


Maj. A. A. Currie, 
’ .Commandant,1873, 
1874, and 1875. 


24th Native Infantry. 


Col. G. N. Cave, | 


Commandant, 1873. 

Maj. F. B. Norman, 
officiating Com- 
mandant, 1874 and 
1875. 


gave entire satisfaction. The discipline and interior 
economy of the regiment is very good. Every attention 
has been paid to the instruction and training of the regiment, and no doubt 
every care will be taken towards increasing its efficiency. 
(Signed) A. Macponet1, Maj.-Gen. 


1874. : 


The 22nd Native Infantry is in an efficient state, but the European officers are far 


behind on theoretical questions connected with their profession, as regards 
reading and observation, and on subjects of current military information. Some 
other shortcomings were noticed, but every endeavour will be made to remedy 
defects by next inspection. The recruits are the finest batch seen, of a very 
good standard and frame. A great improvement has taken place in the drill of 
the regiment since last inspection. 

(Signed) A. Macponett, Maj.-Gen. 


1875. 


Major-General Macdonell reports:—“ The general condition of the 22nd Native 


Infantry gives evidence of the well-directed efforts which have been incessantly 
at work to raise its efficiency since 1472-73, when this very same corps, among 
the various regiments then assembled at Hussun Abdal, was, by common consent, 
the least conspicuous in all essentials. Writing on this date, and having seen 
much of the regiment both here and at the camp of instruction at Rawulpindee, 
I have no hesitation in asserting that, taken altogether, the 22nd Regiment 
Punjab Native Infantry has placed itself well to the front as one of the best 
among avowedly good Native corps which distinguish this division. It excels 
them all in discipline, turn out, and style of drill. . . . From the Assistant 
Adjutant-General for Musketry I receive the highest eulogy on the interest 
displayed in the training of the course by all ranks, and the thorough earnest- 
ness with which it is carried out.” 


Class Regiment. 1873. 


Muzbee Sikhs - | The inspection of the. regiment was most gratifying, and 


on the whole it is in a very satisfactory condition. ‘The 
care and attention bestowed on the training of all ranks 
is evidenced by the style, steadiness, precision, and pliability of the men. , The 
officers as a body are exceedingly well up to their work, though none of them 
are equal to directing the labour of the men in a skilled-or scientific manner ; 
in other respects, and taken in the light of an infantry battalion, it is a most 
useful and soldierlike body of men. 


(Signed) A. Macponett, Maj.-Gen. 
1874, 


Major-General Macdonell says :—“ My inspection this.year of the 23rd Pioneers 


has proved to me as satisfactory as that of last year. ‘The favourable points 
which particularly distinguish this regiment are the very considerable elasticity 
and correctness of its battalion drill, its freedom of movements, and the very 
intelligent manner in which the skirmishers move and avail themselves of the 
cover of ground. Indeed in this respect they far excel any other Native regiment 
that I have inspected this year.” 


1875. 


The inspection of the regiment was very satisfactory in every respect. The 


European officers are competent in every way, and the Native officers command 
their companies efficiently. The field exercises were performed with correctness, 
smartness, and celerity, and all ranks thoroughly understood the duties of 
skirmishing, outpost, and patrols. The interior economy of the regiment is 
very good. 

(Signed) A. Macvong Lt, Maj.-Gen. 


General Mixture. 1878. ; ; 

Trans - Sutlej Sikhs, | On the whole very satisfactory. The interior economy 
Punjabee Mahome- and discipline is good, and both European and Native 
dans, Pathans, Hin- officers understand and perform their duties with zeal 
dus, and Dogras. and intelligence. More instruction in battalion drill is 


required, but it is explained that the falling off in this 

respect is due to the very heavy sickness from which the 

men suffered in the latter part of 1872. The musketry practice and skirmishing 
of the regiment is very good, and outpost duty was thoroughly understood by 
all ranks, : 
(Signed) P. Hitt, Maj.-Gen. 
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a 
l | | 
1874. 


The regiment is composed of\an extremely fine body of men, and the recruits, who 
are.also a fine batch of men, will, if carefully drilled, be a great addition to the — 
corps: The drill of the regiment is not so good as it should be, the chief fault 
being its pace, which is slower than the regulation pace. The European officers 
have a fair knowledge of their duties, and the Native officers are\a particularly 
smart and intelligent body of men, taking great interest in their: companies, | 

(Signed) R. O. Brieut, Brig.-Gen. 
1875. 

The regiment is in a very satisfactory state, and a very marked improvement has 
taken place since last inspection. The drill of the regiment is perfect. The 
manual and bayonet exercises were particularly well done, as was also the 

i skirmishing, which is thoroughly understood by all ranks, 
| (Signed) » RB. O. Brieut, Brig.-Gen. 


25th Native Infantry.) General Mixture. tect a (ae ; 
“Cob H.D. Man- Punjabee Mahomedans | A good average corps. Its discipline, instruction, and 
Lt. ad C A and Sikhs, Punjabee training are carefully and intelligently supervised by 
hpi rays. ark Hindus and Dogras, the commanding officer, who is given every support by 
8 ; >| with a small number! the officers of the regiment. The Native officers are 
and 1875. of other castes. fairly acquainted with their duties, and are habituated 
: to exercise their companies, and did so on inspection. 
The recruits enlisted since last inspection were an 
unusually fine body of men. 
(Signed) A. Macbonet1, Maj.-Gen, 
reat | 
The regiment is composed of a fine body of men, well set up, exceedingly well 
drilled, and great care appears to have been taken in preserving the discipline of 
the regiment. The European officers are well instructed and understand their 
work. The Native officers handled their companies fairly at company drill, but 
at outpost duty and skirmishing, when thrown upon their own resources, some 
of them lacked intelligence, and appeared unwilling to act on their own respon- 
sibility. ; 


(Signed) — W. Payn, Brig.-Gen. 
CR aS 
The 25th Native Infantry is in a most efficient state, the result of the great pains 
taken by the British officers in the instruction and training of the’ men. ‘The 
interior economy of the corps is all that could be desired. eee 
(Signed) Cus, Rew, Maj.-Gen. 
| ) ' . 


26th Native Infantry.| General Mixture. 1873. 


Lt.-Col. J. William- | Pathans, | Punjabee | ‘The regiment is) in’ an efficient state. Notwithstanding 
son, Commandant, | Mussulmen, Dogras, the unusual sickness, the men were extremely steady on 
1873 1874 and |. Punjabee » Hindus,’| «. parade, and marched past well. The outpost duty was 
1875, f Sikhs, and a few also well’ done, and the’ bayonet, manual, and firing 

: Hindustanees:: exercises were also well performed. The European 


officers are all well up in their work and fit for the 
positions they hold. 
(Signed) 


ge F. Witson, Brig.-Gen. 


. » vhonluoitral BiAey a 
The regiment appeared, to. be not quite so steady on parade as it was at last year’s 
inspection... The firing was bad, both at. the target and with blank ammunition, 
and there is room for great improvement... The European officers did fairly well 
on parade, and answered, .the ‘questions put, to them well. The Native officers 
appear to know their duties. 
(Signed) __, T. F. Wirson, Brig.-Gen. 
ms » 1875; . . 
The regiment. has much improved in steadiness of, drill; in the last three months. 
The defects pointed out at. last. inspection, have been rectified, and the general 
state of the regiment is satisfactory... The European officers are competent, and 
render every support to their commanding. officer., The Native officers are 
intelligent and well instructed. 
. (Signed) Cus. Rurp, Maj.-Gen. 


27th Native Infantry.) Class Company. . TN Wak8 732 i 


J me aS companies Sikhs. ..| On the whole the regiment is in creditable order, and eon- 
re bae Vee Eliot aaae d by Punjabee sidering its: disadvantages of being broken up , into 
ery 1874, and Mahomedans. detachments, and the’ sickness and, mortality that haye 
fare ~| 1 company Dogras. occurred, the regiment performed its several movements 

7 1 » |Pathans. fairly. The Native officers are a respectable body of 

1 U/8og5 0) Mixed! men in general, but there are some who, from ignorance, 


Hindus. Ris indolence, use of intoxicating drugs, want of education 
re yb damephue and natural intelligence, can never ensure respect. The 
interior economy and*discipline of the regiment is good, 
he. ' (bougie) (Signed) W. Sankey, Brig.-Gen. 


» — i 
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| 
1874. 

This is a fine regiment, and moved well on parade. The Native officers and non- 
commissioned officers have been well instructed, and understand what is required 
of them. The British officers all did well, and readily placed the corps in such 
positions as were pointed out. In musketry the officers answered indifferently. 
Instructions have been issued on this head, 

(Signed) 'T. F. Wirson, Brig. -Gen. 
1876:——~] 

A very et ae illed and well set up regiment, that performed the several field 
movements with correctness and celerity. The European officers generally were 
not sufficiently well acquainted with the sword exercise ; otherwise all replied 
well to: the questions put to them, and did well on parade. The Native officers 

3 sabes alin onda companies on parade, and appeared to be well instructed. 

(Signed) T. F. Ls Brig.-Gen. 


General Mixture. |: low “daera 


28th Native Infantry. 

Col. AB Smith, offici- | Sikhs,’ Mussulmans, | ‘The 28th Native Infantry is ¢omposed of a fine body of 
ne Comman- ‘Dogras, Hindus, and Native officers, non-commissioned officers, and men. 
a eto 1873; Cane Pathans. They. are temarkably steady’under arms and take. up 

a 


the dressing smartly. ‘The different exercises with arms 
were all very well executed, as also all the battalion 
formations. The light infantry might be quicker, but in performing these moves 

it is evident the men have Pace trained with care and attention. 

(Signed) W. Sankey, Brig.-Gen. 
1874. 

The 28th Native Infantry is dbiiiboned of a good body of men. They stand well 
| and steady under arms, and their drill was fairly performed. All the European 
officers did fairly well. The Native officers commanded their companies well, 

: and answered the questions put to them in a very creditable manner. 

(Signed) W. Sankey, Brig.-Gen. 
1875, 

The 28th Native Infa antry is not in such a satisfactory state as it was two years 
ago.’ The march past, and the manual, firing, and bayonet exercises were very 
‘fait. o'Theobattalion drill’was on the whole good, but there was a want of 
steadiness which requires more attention. The European officers gave satis- 
faction, but as a rule they are wanting in life and smartness, particularly i in light 
‘infantry drill. Some of the Native “officers are very intelligent and gave very 
great satisfaction in the manner in which they commanded their companies. 

(Signed) W. Sankey, Brig.-Gen. 


mandant, 1874 and 
1875. 


29th Native Infantry. General Mixture, ..| iss 
TieiittColt Jet Jickiol Sikhs and Hindus,Pun- |) A well-trained and well-disciplined regiment, in a per- 


Gandon. (Ceimpan: jabee’ Mahomedans, | .. fectly efficient state. 
2 


dant, 1873, ,1874,'|" Pathans and Dogras. (Signed) —'T. F. Wirson, Brig.-Gen. 
> at 2 
and 1875. oat ABT 4a a... 

The 29th Native Infantry is in very good order. The 
target practice was excellent, showing that great attention has been paid to 
everything connected with witivketr ys) AML: the officers’ exercised the regiment, 
and! did well. The Native officers are generally well acquainted with their 
duties 5 3 some are better than others, A few of the recruits appeared rather old. 

(Signed) -T. F. Wirson, Brig.-Gen. 
1875. 
The regiment is in a very satisfactor y state. . Its drill and instruction is good, and 
its musketry PEagHies excellent. 
(Signed) T. F. Witson, Brig.-Gen. 
30th Native Infantry.| General Mixture. ye ge. 1873. 
Afshin G p_ | Sikhs, Punjabee Ma-. very efficient regiment. The interior economy is good, 
oe wae ge homedans, Dogras |. and everything gives proof that the commanding officer 
“a bs aM 1873, - and. other Hindus, - discharges his command. with zeal and ability. 
esr dipesita 1875, | Pathans, and_a, few (Signed). T. F. Winson, Brig.-Gen. 
a fic, ‘a Hindustanee Mussul- 1874: 
men and, Hindus. The regiment did not appear to be quite so steady under 
arms as it was at last year’s inspection, but both Euro- 


(MRA AS aes pean and Native officers understand their duties. 
(Signed). | T. F,,Wixson, Brig.-Gen. 

| 1875. 

ay ‘the corps has. improved since last inspection; the arms, clothing, accoutrements, 

&¢.-are all in good order. The target practice was indifferent, but the regiment 

has not had the Sniders long. The men, however, drill well, and ukiviniali in 

good style, and on the whole the regiment is considered to be in good order. 

(Signed) Ree Se Wits0%, Brig.-Gen, 
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ive Infantry.| General Mixture. 1873. me 

po He patiig 2 Sikhs, Punjabee Ma-| The corps is in an efficient state. The European officers af 
a 4 t 1873 homedans, Pathans understand their duties, and are intelligent and zealous 
Faenseee ae and Dogras, a few in the performance of them. The Native officers are a 
es, and ra ii : Punjabee Hindus and very respectable, diligent, and active body of men, and 
sas pend pret? Mahomedans and are also well acquainted with their duties; all move- 
Commandant, ‘| Hindustanee Hindus. ments were done according to regulation without con- 


fusion or difficulty. 
(Signed) P. Hitt, Maj.-Gen. 


1874. 

The regiment is in a very efficient state. The officers are well acquainted with 
their duties, and the Native officers are smart, intelligent, and well acquainted 
with their several duties, and quite competent to perform them. 

(Signed) Cuas. Rerp, Maj.-Gen. 


1875. 

A remarkably well drilled regiment. The men are very steady under arms, and 
have a soldierlike appearance. The Native officers are good drills, and the non- 
commissioned officers are smart and intelligent. The regiment altogether is in 
a very efficient state, and praise is due to the European and Native officers 
generally. 


(Signed) Cras. Rem, Maj.-Gen. 


32nd Native Infantry. Class Regiment. Major-General Tytler reports :—“ This regiment cannot 
Col. W. D. Mor Muzbee Corps - be said to be a fine one. The men at present appear to 
PAE sg ois cate be incapable of great or prolonged exertion, and their 
Commandant, 1873, running drill was badly performed, though the distance 
1874, and 1875. run was only 400 yards, instead of 800, as laid down for a Native regiment. I 
have, however, an idea that, all things considered, it would prove itself a good 
service regiment. The men are steady and willing, and Colonel Morgan, their 


performs its outpost duties very fairly ; also shelter-trench exercise.” 


1874. 
Note.—Was not inspected in 1874, being umployed in the famine districts. 
1875. 

On the whole satisfactory. The march past, manual, firing, and bayonet exercises 
were fairly done. ‘I'he battalion movements were also satisfactorily performed, 
but there was a tendency to crowding in the ranks. The European officers are 
fairly conversant with their duties. The Native officers turned out well, and in 

.all ordinary duties appear quite qualified, but none were competent to drill a 
battalion. The regiment is very well suited to the duties it is generally called 
upon to perform, and moreover would not be found deficient in the duties 
required of it when brigaded with other troops. 

(Signed) P. Hitt, Maj.-Gen. 


38rd Native Infantry. Class Company. £ 1873. 
eneetl; OR OH 1 company Hindus- | Generally satisfactory. The European officers are well 
Lieut.-Col. ee tanee Mussulmen. instructed, understand their duties, and are zealous in 
Langmore, Com- | , companies Aheers. the performance of them. The Native officers are a 
mandant, 1878. 1 company Passees. respectable, active body of men, well acquainted with 
Col. J. G. Gowan, 1 company Hindus of their duties. ‘The field exercises were performed with 
officiating © Com- low caste. steadiness and correctness, but very slow. The regi- 
‘mandant, sa: 1 company all races ment appeared to be well instructed in outpost duties, 
Lieut.-Col. J.T. and castes. picquet, mounting, &e. 
Harris, officiating | | company Rajpoots (Signed) W. J. Incatz, Brig.-Gen. 
Commandant, 1875. if Chumars cannot ‘ 
be had. ie 


The general efficiency of the regiment is satisfactory and 
creditable to the commanding and other officers, who 
have had unusual difficulties to contend with, owing to 

the heavy guard and other duties which have fallen on the regiment. |The 

field exercises and movements were executed with precision and steadiness, 
very creditable to the regiment. ‘The Native officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men showed very fair intelligence and energy. ; 

(Signed) J. Brinp, Maj.-Gen. 


1875. 

The general condition of the regiment is fairly satisfactory. The drill of the 
men was steadily performed, but the pace might have been more brisk, and a 
smartness is wanting in he manual, firing, and bayonet exercises. The Subadar 

. Major and the second senior Native officer acquitted themselves creditably, 
The others were fairly up ta standard. 
(Signed) A, E, Harpiner, Maj.-Gen, 


— aS 


commanding officer, exercises a strong influence over them. The regiment 
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34th Native Infantry. 

Col. R. P. Anderson, 
Commandant,1873, 
1874, and 1875. 


Class Company. 

1 company Brahmins 
and Rajpoots. 

} company Aheers. 

TS cas Lodhs and 
Kachees. 

1 company Dhanooks 
and Passees. 

1 company Chumars. 


1 9 Mehters. 
Lee aevess: Hindus of 
low caste. 


1 company all races 
and castes, 


1873. 


A well drilled and well set up body of men, whose con- 


duct has been exemplary during the past year. The 
Native officers are quite competent, and thoroughly 
know their drill, and exercised their companies in a 
smart and satisfactory manner. 
(Signed) R. O, Bricur, Brig.-Gen. 
1874. 


The appearance of the regiment on parade presented a 


most marked improvement and left uothing to be 
desired. The men turned out smartly and cleanly 
dressed, and were very steady and stood. well under 
arms. ‘The European officers understand their duties, 
and are intelligent and zealous. The Native officers 


drilled their companies smartly and correctly, and have 
a very good knowledge of outpost duties. 


35th Native Infantry. 

Col. J. L. Nation, 
Commandant, 1873 
and 1874. 

Lieut.-Col. G. A. 
Brown, officiating 
Commandant,1875. 


36th Native Infantry. 
Lieut.-Col. A. Pond, 
officiating . Com- 


_ (Signed) R. O. Brieut, Brig.-Gen. 

1875. 

Sir J. Brind reports—“I consider the 34th Native Infantry a capital specimen 

_of a low-caste regiment Throughout all ranks, cheerful and intelli- 

gent discharge of duty, contentment and brotherly feeling towards one another, 
combined with respect for superior authority, is conspicuous...... 
the European officers drilled the regiment in one or more exercises, and showed 
intelligence and good instruction. In outpost duty, they and the Native officers 
evinced alertness and appreciation of active service requirements. The regi- 
ment, in its officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, performed all 
parade work with pride and success., Interior economy receives full attention, 
the lines are well ordered, and discipline most creditable, and would, I believe, 
bear favourable comparison with the best in the army.” 


2. 2 >» © @ 


1873. 

The regiment in all respects is in an efficient state. The 
manual, firing, and bayonet exercises were well and 
accurately performed. The men drilled well und 
steadily. The Native officers were well up to their 
work and quite able to command their companies. 
More instruction is, however, required in the musketry 
instruction of the regiment. 5 

(Signed) _ W. J. Incawt, Brig.-Gen. 
. 1874. 
Major-General Brind reports—“I have the satisfaction of bringing to the notice 
of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief the conspicuous improvement that 
has been effected in this formerly unfavourably reported regiment, which has 
been of a steady and general character The appearance and bearing 
of this regiment is excellent, their uniform and appointment so very clean and 
well fitted. In all the drills and exercises the success of the regiment was 
great, so that it is difficult to particularize Kuropean and Native officers. 

Indeed all ranks seemed to work with one mind and to be prompted by a 

determination to merit a favourable report.” 


Class Company. 
2 companies Aheers. 
2 & Lodhs. 
1 company Dhanooks. 
2 companies Chumars. 
1 company Mehters. 


7 2 © © © 6 


1875. 

The general state of the regiment is most satisfactory. All the British and 
Native officers drilled the regiment satisfactorily, though differing in excellence. 
In outpost duty the Native officers evinced ability to appreciate the work and 
spirit that would be required from them on active service, and the non-com- 
missioned officers gave evidence of having been well selected. The interior 
economy of the regiment is on a very satisfactory footing in all departments. 

(Signed) J. Brinp, Maj.-Gen. 


1873. 
Very unsatisfactory. The whole marching is slack, and 
there is a want of intelligence and smartness through- 


Class Company. 
2 companies Brahmins 
and Rajpoots. 


mandant, 1873 | 1 company Jats. out the whole corps, several Native officers included. 
and 1874. 2 companies Aheers. - The men are not well drilled, nor are they well set up, 
Col. P. G. Scot, | 2 Ss Koormees.| and the movements are performed with sluggishness, 
~ Commandant, 1875.) 1 company all races Neither has the regiment been properly instructed in 
| and. castes, outpost and patrol duties and guard mounting. 
(Signed) J. Travers, Maj.-Gen. 
1874. 

The condition of the regiment, if not wholly satisfactory, promises amendment 
from the care and attention bestowed on it by Lieutenant Colonel Pond. The 
two companies at Futtehgurh under the command of Major Hunter were much 
below the regimental average, and |the Native officers with these companies 

ay displayed much incompetency, but the other Native officers appeared competent. 
The European officers are favourably reported on. The musketry training of 
the men has not been good, but it is improving. 
(Signed) A. E, Harpines, Maj.-Gen. 
40839. U A 
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| . 

1875. | 

Fairly satisfactory. The men are well set up and fairly drilled, and the interior = 

economy of the regiment is well regulated. ; 
(Signed) A. EH. Harpiwex, Maj.-Gen. 


37th Native Infantry. 


Class Company. 1873. 
Colonel C. F. G. 


1 company ‘Brahmins | The general cfficiency of the regiment is very satisfactory, 


Lamb, officiating and Rajpoots. and Col. Lamb deserves much credit for the care and 
Conimandant, 1873} 1 company Hindus- trouble he has taken in retidering the regiment so 
and 1874. tarieé Musselmen. efficient. The commanding officer is zealously assisted 
Lieut.-Col. A: A. | 1 company Jats. by the officers of the regiment. The Native officers are 
officiating Com: | 1 > © Aliesrs, very well instructed, and are an intelligent, respectable 


maidant, 1875: 1 »  Koormees. body of men. 
2 companies Goojurs. 
1 oe Punjabee 
Musselmen, Pathans, 
Sikhs, and Dogras. 


(Signed) W. Sankey, Brig.-Gen. 

1874. 7 
A very favourable report. The European officers gaye 
every satisfaction, and the Native officers acquitted 
themselves well, showing that much care has been given 

to their instruction. All the movements were very well ' 

and creditably executed. 

(Signed) W. Sanxzy, Brig.-Gen. " 


1875. - 
The regiment is in a satisfactory state. The men are well drilled and set up, and 
went through the manual, firing, and bayonet exercises very satisfactorily. The 4 


European officers gave every satisfaction in the manner in which they drilled 
the battalion, and the Native officers showed that great care had been taken 
with their instruction. The outpost duty was thoroughly understood by all 
ranks. 


vr a oe rae 
are". ae 


(Signed)  _W. Sanxey, Brig.-Gen. 


Class Company. 1873. ee ¢) 


38th Native Infantry. 

Col. A. Bagot,Com- | 2 companies Brah- | No inspection. : 
mandant, 1873 and mins and Rajpoots. ae y 1874, a 
1874, 2 companies Jats. The European and Native officers are fairly acquainted r 

Lieut.-Col. H. W, | 2 F, Aheers. their duties. The non-commissioned officers are fairly 
Hodgson, officiat- | 1 company Koormees,| instructed. The soldiers generally are fairly drilled, 
ing Commandant, 5 all races and the movements were very fairly performed. The 
1875, and castes. recruits are not a particularly fine set. 

(Signed) W. J. F. Starrorp, Brig.-Gen. 
1875. 


A very favourable report. Great care has been taken by the officers in the 
training of the men and in the general economy of the regiment. The men 
were very steady of parade and executed the movements at light infantry]drill 
with tact and judgment, and were quick and intelligent at outpost duty. The 
defects noticed at last inspection have been remedied. 

(Signed) G. A. St. P. Fooxs, Col. 3rd N.I. 


39th Native Infantry. Class Company. 1873. 

Maj. H. M. Wemyss, | 1 company Brahmins | The state of the regiment in general is highly satisfactory, 
officiating Com- and Rajpoots. shawing that great care and attention has been bestowed 
mandant, 1873 and | 1 company Jats. upon it. The performance of the manual and firing — 
1874. 1 » _. Goorkhas exercises and the bayonet exercise was very good. The 

Col. G. W. Fraser, | and Hillmen. battalion drill was steady and good, and the Native 
Commandant, 1875.) 1 company Aheers. officers showed a good knowledge of their work. There 

1 9». Chumars is a marked improvement in everything connected with 
and Mehters, the drill of the regiment, and more especially in outpost 
1 company low-caste duties. 
Hindoos. (Signed)  R&. O. Brieus, Brig+Gen, © 
1 company Sikhs. 18°74 
1 


»  Khuteeks. | Qnly two companies tutned out for inspection, 6wit® to 
bag the regiment being broken up into detachments, and a 
considerable number of men being in hospital. Under 
these circumstances the performance of drill, &c., was fairly good. Both 
European and Native officers are acquainted with their duties. | 
(Signed) W. Sankey, Brig.-Gen. 
1875. } 

The regiment is in good and efficient order. The men turned out clean on parade 
with their arms and accoutrements in good order. The manual and firing 
exercises were very fair, as also the bayonet exercise. The march past and 
several battalion movements were satisfactorily performed. The Light Infantry 
drill, though good, requires more practice; the outpost duty was thoroughly 
understood by all ranks. 

(Signed) W. Sankey, Brig.-Gen. 
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40th Native Infantry. Class Company. 1878. 

Lieut.-Col. E. Dan- | 2 companies Brahming| Major-Gen. Hill reports :—“T have never seen a regiment 
dridge, Com- and Rajpoots. in better order in all respects than the 40th Native 
mandant, 1873. 3 companies Aheers. Infantry ; the men are not so large as those of a Pun- 

Lieut.-Col. E. H. | 1 company low-caste jabee regiment, but are admirably smart and active 
Scott, officiating Hindoos. soldiers. They are so well Fe out that the eye is 
Commandant, 1874.| 1 company Sikhs. attracted at once by their appearance. The manual, 

Lient.-Col. HE. Dan- | 1 a all races firing, and bayonet exercises well done; their marching 

dridge, . Com: } and castes. perfectly correct, as is proved and tested by the steadi- 


mandant, 1875. ness of their advance in line. The movements are all 
strictly regulation and well performed. The skirmishing 
is rapid and effective, and all movements performed under command of Lieut.- 
Col, Dandridge have point and reason in them. All ranks are very well 
instructed in outpest duty, and the manner in which it is performed shows that 
the men and Native officers have profited by the lessons of last year’s camp of 
exercise. ‘The shelter-irench exercise was extremely we done, men working 
according to order.” : 
1874, 

The regiment is very eflicient and in very good hands. All the officers understand 
their duties well. The Native officers are very smart and well aequainted with 
their duties +; they drilled the companies very well indeed. ; 

. (Signed ) ! Cuas. Rum, Maj.-Gen. 
1875. 


The regiment drills remarkably well, and the men are well set up and ‘soldierlike 
in appearanec, The Native officers are well instrueted and drill their com- 
panies well. Taken altogether the regiment is in 9 very high state of efficiency. 

(Signed) Cuas. Rem, Maj.-Gen. 


41st Native Infantry.| Class Company. 1878. 

Ligut,-Col. T, Taylor, 2 companies Brahmins} The regiment is decidedly in a very efficient state. Its 
officiating Com- and. Rajpoots. dri]l, discipline, and interior economy are good, and 
mandan}, 1873... | 1 company. Hindus- both officers and men are well instructed, the former 

Co], H. S. Obbard, tanee Mussulmen. rendering every support to their commanding officer. 
Commandant,1874 | 2 companies Jats, (Signed) W. J. F. Srarrorp, Brig.-Gen. 
and 1874. 1 company Goorkhas 1874. 
ris ‘’ and Hillmen. The regiment is in a very efficient state, and has a work- 

1 company Goojurs. manlike look about it. The drill and exercises were 
1 company Dogras and performed in a satisfactory manner, 
Hillmen. ; (Signed) W. Ovenerts, Brig.-Gen. 
1875 ie 


ALY The 41st Native infantry is in a still more efficient state 
than it was at the last inspection. Though its march past is not quite steady, 
yet it excels in outpost duty and skirmishing, and promises to be a fine regiment, 
and ready for any service that it may be called upon to perform. 

oof (Signed) W. Ovpxerts, Brig.-Gen. 


. 49nd Native Infantry.| Assam Regiment— 1873. 
Col. "E..’ Rattray, | Class Company. The regiment is in a satisfactory state. The men were 
Commandant, 18738. 2 companies of Pun- very steady under arms and performed all movements 
Lieut.-Col. J. P. ‘- jabees. correctly, and according to regulations. 


Sheriff, Comman- 
dant, 1874 and 
1875. ) 


2° ,, Hindustanees. (Signed) W. J. F. Starrorp, Brig. -Gen. 
Baka: Goorkhas. 1874. 
yom, Jharwahs. | The regiment is in an efficient state. 
' ~~ (Signed)  W. J. F. Srarrorp, Brig.-Gen. 
re 1875. 

Unsatisfactory. ‘The drill and interior economy of the regiment is good, and the 
Native officers and men did exceedingly well, but the European officers, with 
one exception, proved themselves very indifferently acquainted with their duties ; 
in faet they may be said to be ignorant of them. 

(Signed ) W. J. F. Starrorn, Brig.-Gen, 


43rd Native Infantry.) Assam Regiment— ) 1873. 


Maj. C. D.S. Clarke, General Mixture. The regiment is in an efficient state. ‘The men drilled 
officiating .Com- | Goorkhas, Jharwahs, well, and were very steady under arms. 
mandant, 1873; | Hindustanee Mus- (Signed) W. J. F. Sranrorp, Brig.-Gen. 
Commandant,1874 | sulmen and Hindus, rt 1874, 
and 1874, ir: | The British officers appear to have been properly in- 


; structed, and to understand their duties. ‘The Native 
officers are fairly acquainted with their duties. The men drilled very well 
‘under the commanding officer, but were not so steady when the other officers 
manquyred the regiment. (Signed) W. J. F. Srarrorp, Brig.-Gen. 

18° t 
The regiment is in good order, All the European officers are qualified for their 
_ Tespective appointments, but some of the Native officers are rather deficient in 
their drill. The field exercises, and skirmishing and outpost duty were fairly 
performed. (Signed) W. J. F. Starrorp, Brig.-Gen. 
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Composition. 


44th Native Infantry. 


Lieut.-Col. J. M. 
Nuttall, officiating 


Commandant, 1873. 


Maj. A. Cory, offi- 


ciating Command- 


ant, 1874. 
eet -Col. J. M. 
Nuttall, Com- 


mandant, 1875. 


45th, Native Infantry. 


Col. C. B. Basden, 


Commandant,1873. 


Maj. F. M. Arm- 
strong, officiating 
Commandant, 1874 
and 1875. 


lst Goorkhas. 
Lieut. - Col. J. S. 
Rawlins, | Com- 
mandant, 1878, 

1874, and 1875. 


2nd Goorkhas. 
Col. H. T. Macpher- 
son, C.B., V.C., 


Commandant,1873. 
Lt.-Col.D.Macintyre, 
officiating 

Commandant, 1874. 
Col. H. T. Macpher- 


Vae,, 


C.B., V.C., 


son, 


Commandant,1875. 


Goorkhas, Jharwahs, | 


Rattray’s Sikhs - 


1873. 

The regimeut is in a satisfactory state, and the. meng 

though drilling fairly, have improved in this respect. 
(Signed) W. J. F. Srarrorp, Brig. Gen, 


1874. 

“The British officers are fairly acquainted with their dita 
but most of the Native officers did not seem well acquainted with their 
duties. The non-commissioned officers appeared fairly instructed, and the 
moyements were fairly performed. The regiment has, however‘, laboured 
under great disadvantages in consequence of its having been broken up into 
detachments along the frontier. 

(Signed) 


Assam Regiment— 
General Mixture. 


and Hindustanees. | 


W. J. F. Srarrorp, Brig.-Gen. 


1875. 
Not inspected. The regiment was employed on service in the Naga Hills. 


1873. 

The regiment appeared to be in very good order, and to 
-be imbued with a very loyal and soldierlike spirit ; and 
great credit is due to the European officers for the 
present condition of the corps. 

(Signed) W. Ovpuerts, Brig.-Gen. 


; 1874, 
Brigadier General Olpherts says,—“ This fine regiment has fully maintained its 
high reputation during the past year under the command of Major Armstrong. 
. Thave, therefore, much pleasure in repeating what I said last year, 
that the 45th (Rattray’s Sikhs), i is in excellent order, and that there is no 
finer Native corps in the service.’ 


Class Regiment. 


1875. 

A most highly satisfactory report. The regiment is composed of a remarkably 
fine body of men, well set up, and steady under arms. The brigade, battalion, 
and light infantry drills were well performed. Both European and Native 
officers acquitted themselves well, and showed that they were thoroughly 
competent to command the regiment on parade, 


(Signed) W. A. Armstrone, Col. 


1873. 
The regiment has improved in physique since last in- 
spection, and the men are well trained, and drill well; 
the Eur opean and Native officers are well acquainted with their duties, and are 
zealous in the performance of them. The discipline and interior economy of 
the regiment is good. 


Goorkhas  - - 


(Signed) 

1874. 

A very efficient regiment. Both European and Native officers are able, and take 
a great interest in their duties. 


P. Hiti, Maj.-Gen. 


(Signed) Cuas. Rem, Maj.-Gen. 
18 


This regiment is in excellent order. The men are well set up, well instructed in 
every respect, and remarkably steady under arms, and take an unusual pride in 
their profession. The European officers are remarkably zealous, work harmo- 
niously together, and take much pride in everything connected with the 
regiment. The Native officers commanded their companies efficiently. Some 
of them are old and obese. 


(Signed) D. M. Srewarr, Maj.-Gen, 


1873. 

This regiment continues in the same very satisfactory 
state as mentioned in previous reports. The men are 
well set up, well drilled, and steady under arms. In 

the field manceuvres both officers and men displayed careful training, prompnsas 

and intelligence. 


Goorkhas_ - 


(Signed) 
1874. 
The regiment was soldiciike steady under arms, and clean. ‘The exercises were 
very fairly performed, but the march past was only moderately good. . The 
European officers acquitted themselves creditably, and the Native officers seemed 
well acquainted with the interior economy of their companies. 


(Signed) A. E. Hanpiner, Maj.-Gen. 


1875. 
An unfavourable report. The drill and instruction of the corps is not good. 
Many defects were noticed, and more care and attention is required. The 
European officers are fairly efficient i in their duties, but a want of instruction is 
noticed. (Signed) A. E. Harpiner, Maj.-Gen. 


J. TRAVERS, Maj.-Gen. 
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Regiments. Composition. | Abstracts from Reports of 1873, 1874, and 1875. 
3rd Goorkhas. 1873. 
Lt.-Col. A. Paterson, | Goorkhas - - | The general state and discipline of this regiment is 
officiating Com- | decidedly good. Everything is to be said in its favour, 
mandant, 1873. and nothing against. The only drawback is its isolated 


Commandant, 1874 position, which affords it little opportunity for being brigaded with other 
and 1875, troops. 


(Signed) W. Otpuerts, Brig.-Gen. 


1874, 

The regiment is a thoroughly contented and loyal corps. The men move steadily 
on parade, and executed light infantry movements and outpost duty very fairly. 
The exercises of arms and musketry practice were excellent. As a body, the 
European officers are well instructed and understand their duties. ‘The Native 
officers are of the usual stamp, but as a body are too old. In physique the 
regiment is below that of other Goorkha regiments, but every endeavour is 
being made to raise the standard. 

(Signed) T. Wriaut, Brig.-Gen. 

1875. 
The regiment paraded for inspection in good order. The men were well set up 
| and steady under arms, and, considering the nature of the grcund, their move- 
ments in battalion and light infantry drill were well executed, particularly the 
latter, and though in stature they are much below the average, the men are 
active and are well adapted for the service. The European and Native officers 
acquitted themselves well, both in battalion and company drill. The interior 
economy of the regiment is satisfactory in every respect. 
(Signed) W. A. ArmstTRONG, Col, 


1878. 
4th Goorkhas. Goorkhas~ - - | This regiment still maintains its high character for 
Lt.-Col. J. A. Tytler, : efficiency and smartness. 
Rev. Comet. in (Signed) P. Hitt, Maj.-Gen. 
‘mandant, 1873. 1874, 


Maj. F. F. Rowcroft, 
officiating Com- 
ne a ee Cuas. Rei, Maj.-Gen. 
ee aie The state of this regiment is altogether very satisfactory. The men are very 
f soldierlike, smart, and steady under arms. They have been well trained, and 
went through all their drills and exercises with a degree of smartness which is 
unusual in a Native regiment, Their running drill was especially good, and in 
the shelter-trench drill they handled their tools in a workmanlike manner. The 
Kuropean officers acquitted themselves most satisfactorily. They have all been 
well instructed, and as a rule are well acquainted with their duties, both in 
theory and practice. The Native officers drilled their companies accurately and 
with considerable spirit. They have been well instructed, and seem to have 
much self-reliance. 


A remarkably fine Goorkha regiment. The men are well set up and steady under 
arms, and in a highly efficient state. 


(Signed) D. M. Stewart, Maj-.Gen. 


ApPENDIx T. 


Nores on the Native Army of Bengal ; its Present Material and Organization, as compared with 
the Past. 


Mosr of the existing regiments of the Native army of Bengal, cavalry and infantry, differ from 
those that mutinied in 1857, in two important respects : 


Ist. In the complement of British officers and the system of command and regimental 
administration. 
2nd. In the composition or nationality of the rank and file. 


The following remarks are made more especially with reference to the infantry, but they apply 
equally in principle to the cavalry. 

The difference in the complement of British officers and regimental administration involves the 
change from the regular to the irregular system, with the result that, under the latter, seven 
officers, each with a distinct charge and responsibility, efficiently fulfil the duties which, under 
the former, engaged two-or three times that number without interest and without success. 

It is argued that the irregular system has failed on service for want of officers. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said to that effect, I am not aware of a single authentic instance, during the 
Mutiny or since, where a good Punjab regiment was unable to do its duty on this account ; and I 
maintain that it has not failed; and that it is capable of standing the strain of any test short of a 
European war, to which it is not likely to be subjected, and to which the addition of a few extra 

-subalterns would make it as equal as any regiment under the regular system. 

The advantages of the irregular system are, that it provides enough and not too many British 
officers for the work required of them; keeps them constantly before their men; and developes 
the intelligence, authority, and character of the Native officers, wha should constitute the back- 
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bone of a Native corps, and without whom there can be no reliable connecting link between the 
British officers and the men. vor 
The present organization of a Native regiment appears to me admirable in all essential 
respects. 
Should we further Prussianise our drill book, it may be found advisable to substitute for the 
two mounted wing subalterns four captains or subalterns on foot, without interfering with the 
Native officers; but beyond this any change would I think be for the worse. see 
I should equally deprecate any reduction of the existing number of companies, or interference 
with the numbers of the Native and non-commissioned officers. A regiment as now constituted 
possesses great elasticity and power of expansion. ial oa 
It could at once be recruited from 600 to 800, or even 1,000 privates, without greatly over- 


taxing the means of superyision; and a half battalion of a corps thus augmented would of itself 


be a very complete tactical unit. 

One of the essentials of the regular system is, that there shall be a British officer or more to 
every company, Should that officer be wanting, the company is useless, for the Native officer. 
having no real functions as such, is unfit to command it. : 

Under the irregular system, as long as there remain three officers with a regiment, one to 
command it and the others to direct the two half battalions, there is no absolute break in the 
chain of responsibility, and the machine continues to work. The Native officer can moreover be’ 
replaced as fast as he is wanted. Not so the British officer; and the system that is most depen- 
dent on the latter isin my opinion the soonest likely to break down, The key note of my 
observations and my belief is, that you cannot haye a good Native regiment without good Native 
officers, and that you cannot have good Native officers if you deprive them of the command of 
their companies. 

Another strong argument against the irregularsystem is, that it demands selected officers, and 
that there is no longer a field for selection. I am not quite sure that the system, as long as it was 
worked in its integrity, did not make the officers just as much as the officers made the system. 
However, admitting this argument, and also that regiments composed of certain classes do not 
produce Native officers worthy of the name, I say let such regiments be officered on the regular 
system and leave the others as they are. 

A return to the regular system, throughout, would mean simply the revival of the old Bengal 
army, I maintain that there is little in the history of that army to justify such a step. The 
records of the last 30 years of its existence are not devoid of glory, but disaffection and 
misbehaviour disfigure every page of it, more or less. ’ ; 

In an able article on the subject of Our Sepoy Army,” a contributor to Colburn’s U.S. 
Magazine (January and February 1870), an advoeate of the‘old system, and apparently an officer 
who served with Hindustanis at the defence of Lucknow, where he saw them to the best advan- 
tage, says of the Natives of India, as soldiers: ‘“‘ When on service, unless well led and backed up 
“in the ranks by Englishmen, they are in truth but little better than cowards ; we particularly 
“allude to the battles of Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Subraon, where it required the prominent 
“ example and active encouragement of some 15 or 16 English officers and two sergeants to get 
“ the Native regiments to advance in face of the Sikh Artillery.” > 

Speaking of Native officers, he again tells us—* Leading, in the mind of an Asiatic, means 
“remaining in the rear (if possible under cover) and roaring gut ‘chullo baie’ (go on 
“ brother).” 

Such are the reminiscences of the regular system, and such the faith and feeling thereby 
engendered between officers and men. techn . 
. On the other hand, what has the irregular system done for us? 

In the time of our direst need, (besides many others of equal note, but which suffered less), it 
gave us regiments like the 2nd Goorkhas, the Guide Corps, the Ist, 2nd, and 4th Punjab Infantry 
that fought at Delhi and Lucknow till more than half their numbers were killed or wounded ; and 
in some cases, when all the British officers were put hors-de-combat, continued to fight under 
fpeis Native officers, following the lead of any Englishman who might be temporarily attached to 
them. EER 6 Taye 

This may prove too much ; but the spectacle of 16 British officers and two sergeants in vain 
exhorting a regiment to advance is surely worse than that of a regiment going on fighting without 
any officers at all. | . will Pik 

It may moreoyer be said that the different pictures represent different races. This is true; but 
T believe that the Hindustani sepoy of the last century, when he was to all intents and purposes 
an irregular, and recruited from a fighting class, was little inferior to the Punjabee of 1857 in 
courage, endurance, or good will ; and that his deterioration dates from: the time when we ‘put a 
shako on his head as a symbol of reform, and gave him the Articles of War instead of a good 
commanding officer/as his friend and guide. 

I have already remarked that the present organization of a Native regiment appears to me 
admirable in all essential respects. Iam very far from saying the same of the present system 
which is not the irregular system in its integrity, as I will hereafter endeavour to show. By 
organization | now mean the complement of the different ranks. I object to more British officers 
pecause I think there is not room or work for more unless they supplant and displace the Native 
officers ; and even then a large body of English gentlemen, of good education and high aspirations 
cannot. find sufficient outlet for their energies as captains and subalterns of small companies. The 
consequence is professional weariness and disgust on their part, and on the part of the men the 
discovery that their officers are nonentities. — 

The commanding officer of a Native regiment should be at-oace a fountain of hope and a rod of 
affliction to his men. 

With an Asiatic soldier personal mfluence is the beginning and the end of all power. . 

Of what avail would be the personal influence of a Chamberlain, Nicholson, Coke, or Lumsden, 
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when filtered through some fifteen or sixteen officers, under the forms and ceremonies of the 


_ regular system ? 


There were doubtless a certain number of very good regiments among the old Bengal Native 
infantry, commanded and made so at different times by men of exceptional force of character, 
who kicked over the stumbling blocks in their way, and with the assistance of a good adjutant 
exercised a vigorous and wholesome rule, while the rest of the officers played billiards and signed 
the muster rolls. 

The same system would again be attended with the same results, which is perhaps one argument 
in its favour. 

If, as is often asserted, a Native regiment with six or seven officers is not efficient, according to 
the ambitious standard of the present day, when as much is expected from it as from a British 
regiment, I say, reduce the standard and expect less. It is infinitely wiser and safer to sacrifice 
its accomplishments rather than its morale, And its morale, I repeat, is dependent upon good 

apt: officers and a despotic commandant, conditions which a multitude of British officers will 
not admit. 

In appearance and drill, indeed in all soldierlike qualities, a great many of our Native regiments 
are fit to take their place with credit to-morrow in any camp of exercise in Europe; but a cam- 
paign, even on their own soil, of any magnitude or duration, would soon see us through our small 
numbers of those highly trained men, when we should have to fall back, as we did in 1857, on 
mere recruits; and the system that will assimilate, and turn to the best account in the shortest 
period, the hasty levies of such warlike times, is the system we require, and that.is the irregular 
system. 

1 have to explain my remark that the system now in force is not the irregular system in its 
integrity, which it is my object to uphold. 

That system received its death blow in 1869, by the repeal of Article III. of Act V. of 1861 
(which merely confirmed the powers exercised by commanding officers since 1857), and unless that 
article is restored, the decay of the present army, by the same process as the last one, is a mete 
question of time. 

In 1871, when commanding my regiment, I had occasion to write on this subject, and I cannot 
do better than repeat my words, which after four years’ experience as a general officer I can still 
endorse :— 

_“ With regard to the power possessed by commanding officers during the twelve years succeeding 
the mutiny of reducing incompetent non-commissioned officers and discharging worthless men, I 
unhesitatingly assert that the measure abolishing that power was a most injurious one to the 
Native army, and calculated to encourage a relapse into the spirit of laxity and indifference to 
its officers, which gave the first warnings of the events of 1857. 

* A man may be a notoriously bad character, a chronic and corrupting nuisance in a regiment, 
but until he is entitled to a handsome pension, or commits some offence for which he can be tried 
and a conviction obtained which survives the obstacles and technicalities of the law and the usual 
appeal to higher authority, a commanding officer cannot get rid of him; his tares and his wheat 
must grow up together till both are cast into the fire. 

“ Amongst this rapidly increasing class may be mentioned :— 

“ 1. Ill-conditioned and disloyal men, who may be known as ringleaders and spokesme 

on every occasion that some fancied right or grievance crops up for discussion 

representatives of the ‘ Punch,’ the canker that destroyed the Sikh army and rule; 
lawyers whom the law cannot touch. 

“ 9. Gamblers, debauchees, and even worse, who may swindle and demoralise-half a 

‘regiment before evidence can be found against them to satisfy a judge advocate. 

“3. Malingeret's, aud men who destroy themselves with drugs ; who never did a fair day’s 
work, and who look forward to an early pension. 

“ Men who, in 4 regiment that has seen service, may be a scoff and a byeword for their 
want of courage or endurance, and yet who are good soldiers according to the law. 


«“ As I have before stated, such characters, until 1869, were summarily discharged, without any 
great hardship to themselves, and to the incalculable benefit of the tone and spirit of a regiment 
which they troubled, Under the new system, or rather the old one, which culminated in the 
mutiny, and to which, in our passion for centralization, we haye returned, they may soon become 
a mischievous party and power; for whereas large numbers of good men, particularly in Punjab 
regiments, take their discharge after four or five years’ service, and return to agricultural pursuits, 
the bad ones hang on, preferring service in the vicinity of cities, with its opportunities for vice, to 
honest labour.” slay Sat : : 

The sepoy enlists for three years, but family affairs, such as the death _of a father or brother, 
throwing Jand and property or a houseful of unprotected women and children on his care, often 
compel him to ask for his discharge within that term, when to insist on his fulfilling his obligation 
would be cruel, and he is accordingly released from service. ) 

On the other hand, we bind ourselves to the sepoy indefinitely, and as I have described, keep in 
our pay as long as it suits him a man who may be utterly worthless as a soldier, who, if he chose 
to work could get .a better livelihood in civil life, and to whom a discharge would be no loss 
whatever beyond that of a prospective right to a pension, which he does not deserve. : 

From my experience of officers, and especially commanding officers of Native regiments, I 
venture to affirm that they are as a rule more prone to the “ laisser-aller” spirit, and: to err on 
the side of mercy than of undue harshness towards their men. Should the protection of the 
Native soldier, by the repeal of Article III. of Act V. of 1861, have been rendered necessary by the 
exceptions to this rule, 1 am of opinion that it has been afforded at a most ruinous sacrifice of the 
efficiency and discipline of the Native army; and that if these exceptions had been deprived of 
their commiand, instead of the whole body of commanding officers of their powers, the result 
would have been happier both for the Native soldier and for the State. 
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The recent measures for the admission of young men of good family into the commissioned 
grades of the Native army ought to have the best results, but the experiment in old regiments 
should be carried out very gradually and with much caution. 

The present status of our Native officers of infantry, especially, is not such as to invite really 
good men of this description into their ranks ; and it would be dangerous and impolitic for the 
sake of doutful ones to dishearten the many that are to be found in well recruited corps, who are 
thoroughly fitted for the position, who value it, and who serve with the sole ambition of attaining it, 

To raise the condition and character of the Native officer, and to make his position such as to 
identify his interests with our owa, and to ensure his loyalty in the day of trial, the present scale 
of pay and rewards open to him should be increased and graduated upwards so as to suit the 
widely differing classes to whom we give commissions. 

As it now is, the well bred, high spirited, and influential scion of some more or less distinguished 
family, whose presence in a regiment is of inestimable value, may be found serving in the same 
rank and on the same pay as the meanest Hindoo, whose only recommendation may be a little 
reading and writing, and the sort of smartness which is attractive on the parade ground, but of no 
use in the field. ‘The latter is well provided for, but to meet such cases as the former there is much 
need of some liberal scale or system of personal allowances and other considerations, ascending 
according to the family status, rank, merits or services of the individual. The prizes of the 
service are too few. ‘There are many Native officers, covered with wounds, who, by their gallantry 
during the mutiny at Ambeyla, and elsewhere, having achieved all the honours and rewards open 
to them, are now serving without the hope of anything further, a state of affairs which cannot be 
conducive to healthy feeling. 

More frequent grants of land, civil titles, and seats at durbars, &c., should be among the 
‘advantages held out to such men. 

All this cannot be done without increased expenditure. If corresponding retrenchments are 
absolutely necessary, I would say disband a certain number of regiments, but do not mar the 
efficiency of those you retain by further reductions in any grade whatsoever. 

The sufficiency or otherwise of the pay of a sepoy in our service at the present day is a 
question of immediate importance, and one that we should do well to anticipate and decide with 
a good grace, instead of waiting till it is forced upon us. 

It is as dangerous to pamper as to starve a mercenary. 

In this light there are some who think that we prepared the way to the events of 1857 by 
over indulging the sepoy, and that every concession to the Native soldier is fraught with peril as 
likely to establish a precedent or to grow into a right. 

Lest this readily accepted argument be put forward as an objection to the much needed 
increase of his present pay, I would point out that a comparison between the circumstances of the 
old Beugal sepoy and the sepoy of to-day will show that we have fully profited by past lessons, 
and the balance of advantages will be found so largely in favour of the former (considering the 
rise during the last ten years in the cost of the necessaries and luxuries of. life and in the value 
of labour,) that we need entertain no fear of any tendency as yet to do more for the latter than is 
absolutely indispensable to keep him in our ranks. 

The sepoy enlisted since 1857 has no knowledge of Scinde or marching batta. His immediate 
rights for the first six years of his service consist of Rupees 7 per month as pay, free carriage of 
ten seers of baggage when he moves on the public service, and 14 yard of red or drab shoddy, 
with some buttons and thread, every year, to make him alternately a short coat ora tight 
trowser ; the sole item of clothing or equipment he receives from Government. 

Besides keeping himself in athletic condition, on the income of a down country “kitmutgar ” he 
is expected to pay for and maintain an elaborate kit, little inferior to that of the British soldier, 
and to take his place alongside of the latter with equal pride in his appearance and devotion to his 
duty. It can of course be argued that as long as we get recruits the inducement must be 
sufficient. In reply to this I would say, that though we may fill our regiments, it is, or soon will 
be with an inferior class of men, or that portion of the better or fighting class only which a love 
of adventure or boyish dislike of the plough will not allow to remain at home,.a class which it is 
clearly our interest to draw into our service, but which we must pay, at least according to the 
ordinary labour market of the day. The Punjab corps are, I believe, entirely indebted for their 
recruits to the military spirit of the country, and to the liberality of our persion rules, Whether 
these motives to service are as wholesome, safe, and economical as immediate pecuniary induce- 
ments is the problem before us. 

There is a difference between our old sepoy army and the Punjabee portion of the present one 
which is likely to affect the pension list very materially. 

The former was composed chiefly of Brahmins and Rajpoots, whose caste prejudices did not 
encourage them to follow the plough if they could avoid it. The latter is or should be recruited 
from the purely agricultural classes, the yeomanry of the country who represent its fighting 

opulation. : 
g The result of this difference shows itself as follows, that whereas the Hindocstani, having once 
enlisted, hung on to his regiment long after he was unfit for service—his pension of itself being 
unequal to his wants, and there being few other means open to him of adding to his income,—the 
Punjabee, unless he has been fortunate in promotion, is ready to go the day he is entitled to do so. 
His pension pays the rent of his farm, which is an ample provision for him, and he falls back in 
the prime of life on the existence most congenial to him. 

Considering the great reductions that have taken place’in the Native army, and the obvious 
necessity of having every man with the colours in a state of the highest efficiency, it would be a 
grievous mistake to attempt to check in any way the tendency I have just noticed ; but I think 
we are throwing away our money and our resources in not retaining some lien on the services of 
the hundreds of fine men who are every year drafted into the pension establishment. 

“Tf every soldier who was imvalided after fifteen years’ service was liable, say for ten years 
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longer, that is, until he had completed five and twenty years from his first enlistment, to undergo 

- a month’s drill at the head-quarters of his district or division, receiving during that period his old 
rate of pay, and to be called upon, in case of emergency, for such duty and service as he was 
able to perform, we should have a reserve force at our disposal of a very useful quality, at a 
cost, during peace time, of about Rupees 5 per annum for each sepoy, exclusive, of course, of the 
incidental expenses of the centres or depéts where the materials for arming, clothing, and mobili- 
sing such a force would be deposited, and its annual training carried out. 

‘The details of a scheme of this sort need not be very difficult, and it could be made to embrace 
as large or as small a number of men as were wanted, by some suitable system of medical 
examination. 

It is related of a retired or invalided Sikh Native officer of Coke’s regiment, who had been got 
rid of as rather a troublesome character, that, being at his home in 1857, and hearing of the 
mutinies, he determined to rejoin his old corps, then on its way to Delhi. Colonel Coke found 
him waiting on the road, somewhere near Loodiana, with two tulwars at his side. On being 
asked te account for his appearance, he replied that he had come to command his former com- 
pany, and had brought two swords, one to break in the service of the “ Sirkar,” and the other on 
his own account, in satisfaction of some ancient grudge against the Hindustanis. He was 
allowed to assume his old position, and was badly wounded very early in the siege. 

Having recovered, he was. present at the final assault. His company fell in that morning at 
the head of the column, much to his delight ; but, owing to certain evolutions between the camp 
and the walls of the city, lost its place for a time. He rushed up to the younger Nicholson, who 
was in command, and loudly demanded that the previous order of the companies should be 
restored, and that he should lead the attack. This too was conceded, and the brave old man was 
slain an hour afterwards, fighting among the foremost. 

There are many such old men sitting at their homes in the obscurity of the pension list, who 
have done good service as soldiers, and are ready to do it again ; but having left all record of 
their worth behind them, they are unknown to the civil authorities, and are lost to us both as 
soldiers and citizens. _ 

With regard to the composition or-nationality of the rank and file of the present Bengel army, 
as compared with the one that disbanded itself in 1857, it is certain that as we have extended 
our recruiting ground to the north, so have we improved the fighting quality of our soldiers. 
This, I presume, cannot be questioned by the most blind believer in the “ Old Sepoy.” 
~ Tam of opinion, though, that we are far from making the best. possible use of the materials at 
our disposal, and that the whole system of recruiting requires to be examined, with a view to some 
distinct rules being laid down on the subject. 

Three thousand years have failed to obliterate the institutes of Menu, which separated the 
Aryan communities of the Gangetic Valley into priests,’ warriors, merchants, and handicraftsmen. 

To this day caste and calling are alike hereditary ; and it is no more accounted a shame to 
the priestly Brahmin to turn his back upon a foe, than it is to the soldierly Rajpoot to stumble at 
the’ “ Shastras.” 

In the days of Warren Hastings, Clive, and Wellesley, we recruited our regiments from the 
long-acknowledged fighting classes of the several countries that had yielded to our rule. 

Later on, we flooded our ranks with Brahmins, who, though willing to accept the pay, were 
not likely to possess the qualities of good soldiers, and whose intrigues and cabals kept: the army 
in a state of continuous though suppressed mutiny, till they reached a climax, and wrecked it 
altogether. 

Since 1857 we have, as regards our Hindustani soldiers, adopted a less dangerous but equally 
short-signted policy ; we have enlisted large numbers of men of various servile and inferior 
breeds, which never from time immemorial sent a soldier into the field, and who though harmless 
to ourselves, are likely to be equally harmless to our enemies. 

It is of course necessary to have some counterpoise to our more northern troops, and for that 
purpose, if for no other, we want, not make-believe soldiers, but fighting men, of whom there is 
no lack among the Rajpoots or Chuttries, the Mahomedans and others, once dominant or inde- 
pendent races and classes of India, with military or predatory instincts and traditions. 

Another defect of our system or want of system, as regards enlistment, is that at present there 
is scarcely a regiment in the presidencies of Bengal and Bombay that does not send its recruiting 
parties into the Punjab. Without entering at length into the question of class regiments, I 
think I may safely assert that, whereas in a purely Punjab regiment, a Punjabee (Sikh, Dogra, 

-or Mahomedan), retains whatever good qualities he may possess as a soldier, in a Hindusta'1 one 
he very rapidly deteriorates, and assimilates in habits, feelings, and every other respect with the 
classes he is surrounded by. 

The same may be said of the Pathan and the Goorkha, our finest non-subject materials for the 
ranks. 

_ The more the different fighting classes are kept separate the better ; and if the objections to 
purely class regiments (which objections in my opinion are not as weighty as the arguments in 
favour of such) forbid them, we should at least recruit our several corps strictly within certain 
provincial or geographical limits, so as to know exactly what to expect from each in times of 
popular commotion and disaffection, or in the particular service for which you may require it. 
Me Hivide et impera” is the principle I would advocate. 

C. H. Browntow, 


September 1875. Brigadier-General. 
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RO" 4 iabe 
Exrracr from a Letter from Major-General Blake, commanding at Burmah, dated Rangoon, 
. 30th July 1872. . nae 


My prar Lorp Napier, i. 
Tux last mail brought me your letter, in which you do me the honour of asking my 
opinion on various points connected with the Madras army ; and to do so as concisely as possible, 
I will take your questions seriatim, and reply accordingly; and will afterwards give my reasons — 
for my deductions. , ; es 
Question 1.—Is the Madras sepoy inferior to the police of Burmah, or to the village levy ? 
Answer.—Decidedly not; but very much superior to both. . ; 
Question 2.—Does he consider any work outside his barracks as a hardship ? ~ 
Answer.—I never heard any expression to warrant my saying that he did. 
Question 3.—That he starves himself to support his family ? 
‘Answer.—I must allow there is a certain amount of truth in this statement. 
Question 4.—The state of discipline in the Madras army generally ? ie 
Answer.—I consider the discipline generally excellent; I consider that it was never better. 
Question 5.—Whether with the present materials the Madras army is efficient under the new 
organization? — Pi 
Answer.—I consider the Madras army will never be as efficient as in former days, 
Question 6.—What measures, to restore its efficiency ? / ss 
Answer.—A restoration to the old system, or a posting of young officers, with the understanding 
that they are not to be removed from corps to corps. a 
Question 7.—Whether any improvement could take place in the promotion or appointment of 
Native officers? j 
Answer.—Yes, they are at present, with few exceptions, all too old. . 
Question 8.—Whether a better class, in a limited extent, could be interpolated in the commis- 
sioned ranks, and whether Madras could furnish that class ? Hi 
Answer.—A matter for serious consideration. 
Mysore still contains many families of good and ancient descent, whose youthful members do 
occasionally enlist even in our ranks, but these generally, in that subordinate grade, do not turn — 
out well. They are too proud for their position; but those same men would make excellent 
Native officers ; sometimes, but rarely, our Hindoos make good Native officers; I am bound to 
say, the very best I ever knew is a Hindoo, but this is an exception. | 
Question 9.—Does the Madras army require improvement in discipline and efficiency ? Nei: 
Answer.—Here I must separate discipline from efficiency ; without the former of course there 
cannot be the latter ; yet the reverse may be so; and I consider it is so. I believe the discipline 
of the Madras army was never better (generally) than it is now; but not so the efficiency; more 
young officers are required, and those officers should remain posted to the corps for a certain 
term of years, and thus acquire some knowledge of, and learn to take an interest in, their men, _ 
I will now proceed to give my reasons for my answers, 
For that to question 1— ‘ fa 
We had a small party, a Jemadar’s guard of 20 men, stationed at a place called Keiketo, when 
a dangerous insurrection of a race called the Toungthoos, under a very influential leader named 
Kyan Theela, took place. + 
The Deputy Commissioner, a most able man, although he had an invasion on his north-east 
frontier to attend to, yet considered this insurrection of a far more dangerous character, as he 
knew not where it would end, as the Toungthoos are both powerful and numerous in that part of 
the Martaban division of British Burmah; he therefore sent word.to his Assistant Commissioner 
hihi to raise what men he could, and go down and attack Theela, who was on a hill near 
e1keto. 2 Poe) Ra 
I think Sladen had about 400 police and village levies with him. There was a talk and nothing 
more, as I imagine. Sladen could not trust his men to face Theela. He withdrew, leaving 
Keiketo to be taken care of by the Jemadar’s guard. ; ve deat 
Theela came down to attack and plunder the town, which is the richest in that portion of the 
country, and this small guard turned out to defend it. They not only drove them back, but 
they killed Kyan Theela, their leader, and I sent his head, being that of a peculiar race, to 
Colonel Cunningham. Vet 
The Jemadar was very properly decorated with the Bahadoor. The same thing would happen 
again with the same sort of man in command. __ pe 
I will now advance one more instance, though this happened in Malabar, and with my 
Own corps. 


Some Moplahs, nine in number, had murdered some Nairs, and taken possession of their 
ouse. 

The captain of my corps who was in command at Calicut, a weak and sickly man, when called 
upon to assist the civil authorities in capturing these murderers, sent the very worst Native officer 
in the corps, a Jemadar, a miserable weak creature. The house, like all those on the western 
coast, was strongly built of latterite, with one door below, which was closed, and windows above, 
which were opened. 5 obivitle 
Mr. Silver, the assistant collector, called out to them’ saying,—“ You see the sepoys have come 
upon you, you had better come out and give yourselves up.” They replied,— We are going 
“ to our prayers now, but we will come out directly.” On this a naique, a grandson of one of the 

old Mysore commandants, said in an insolent tone to the Jemadar,—“ What are you stopping 
“here a 100 yards from the house for ? give me six men, and I will kill them all.” The Jemadar 
replied,—“ Oh, Syed Mattab, you can take them.” Six men immediately stepped -out, and they 
got close to the house, just as the Moplahs made their rush, armed for close quarters with their 
tulwars and knives. The naique had warned his men not to fire till the Moplahs were close ; 
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avery bullet took effect, and they bayonetted the others. At this very place, Mallipooram, some 


‘ short time afterwards, a portion of Her Majesty’s 94th were driven back. 


For answer to question 2— eeu i 
My reason. The sepoys in Burmah sweep the barracks, and the space that may be called the 
barrack square, daily, as'‘a matter of course ; but I have had them make roads, construct bridges, 


and plant trees, and I never heard a murmur. 


To question 3— . 

I was in command of my corps at Sheoay Gheen, and one of the companies remitted to India 
one month more than the whole of its pay ; and this excess could only have been acquired by sale 
of its rations. It never occurred again; but unless’ closely watched, the sepoy (particularly 
Madras Hindoos) will dispose of his rations, and send the money to his family. ; 

To question 4—,,, 

‘I have during the last season inspected all the corps in British Burmah, and have arrived at 
this’ conclusion. 

To question 5— . 

In former days. one. Kuropean officer to each company was considered as the smallest number 


to ensure efficiency, and I consider the same is applicable to the present day. 


_ To question 6— 

Lhave observed the best regiments are those which have chanced to keep their original officers 
with them; the very corps your Excellency admires, the 15th, has retained its commandant, the 
second in command (lately appointed officiating Quartermaster-General) and a wing officer— 
these all belonged to the corps under its original formation. 

To the remaining questions I think no further explanations are required. 

‘As Ihave above said the whole of the force at present in British Burmah has been inspected 
by me, including the three companies at Akyab, from which I have only just returned. They 
had been employed in the Arracan hill tracts, and when they returned were very sickly. I found 
them greatly improved and decidedly a good spirit prevailing among them. 

“This ‘corps; the 27th, was employed between Cawnpore and Lucknow during the mutiny in 
1857. ther 

i propose sending another company up to Akyab to complete the wing command. 

‘The 14th Native Infantry here stationed is an excellent corps, good in every respect, except 
that their Native officers are too old. 

-When Lora Mayo and his party came down to Rangoon, the men of this corps made a new 
road, and. cleared the ground for the viceregal cortege to drive round. It was a request on my 
part, and’was responded to immediately by the men. i 

“At Thayet Mayo I saw the Ist Native Infantry, a fine corps, healthy and strong; I was 
compelled to take a guard of this corps on my journey across the watershed of the Irrawaddy 
and Sittang rivers, as the path by which we travelled approached within two or threé miles of 
the Burmese frontier, where it is well known that villains of all sorts have taken up their abode, 
and.I was therefore able to see of what stuff some of these men of the 1st were composed. They 
always assisted in loading and unloading the elephants and worked hard all day. 

“At Tounghoo, I inspected the 10th Native Infantry. They are a very good corps, and 
fortunately the second in command is an original officer of the corps; one of the captains also; 
and they have an excellent adjutant. 

It is thoroughly well understood that our sepoys come across the water for a term of three 
years only. It therefore, I think, speaks greatly in favour of the 37th Native Infantry, that, 
though three companies that are now at Maulmein are now nearly eight months over their time, 


- [heard not one word of murmur when I was over there at the end of last month. 


-Itis but natural. that as I have, from my boyhood, been associated with Madras sepoys, I 
should have a leanmg' towards them, but I do think, that. even this partiality will not blind me to 
their faults. fe ; 

Lmight have mentioned to your Excellency when at Maulmein, that I considered irregular 
corps who might have their wives and families with them, as likely to answer, and be the least 
expensive for service in Burmah ; such a corps I raised in 1857, and commanded it during the 
five years of its existence ; but when the 8th regular corps of Madras infantry were broken up, 
my corps. shared.the same fate. It did very good service while it lasted. ‘They were originally 
termed’ the’ Madras Police Battalion. I had the designation changed to Madras Sapper 
Battalion: ‘A considerable portion of the Maulmein and Amherst road was made by those 
men while under my command, and (the Executive Engineer told me) at a very considerable 
saving to Government, » | 

“The*two corps your Excellency has mentioned are composed, generally, of a very different 
lass and caste ‘of men! The 38th, though originally raised at Ellore, were for many years 
recruited, like my.own corps, the 36th, in Mysore, Sermgapatam, and the surrounding country ; 
and amongst'them were Mahomedans of very good families, 

"| like them ;*they are born soldiers and are decidedly the bravest race we have amongst us ; 
but af the same time, they are turbulent; however, this shakes down after a little traming. I was 
eight. years adjutant, so have had plenty to do with these youths, 

“The 40th are a Southern India corps, originally raised at Tanjore; they have, I believe kept 
principally to Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and those southern parts wherein to recruit their ranks. 

The Madras officer of experience who has stated that Madras sepoys in Burmah are quite 
unfit for military service, and that in case of war with Burmah he would pefer the police 
and village levies, has advanced an opinion that requires substantiating. I should certainly 
like to know what his experience amounts to. 
hog, : T remain, &c., 


musics'ta 100 EL hie soricate (Signed) H.’ W, Buaxe. 
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Return of Actions in which Native Onrnens ComMMANDING DeracuMents of Sixp He 


Corps. | 


1st Sind Horse - 


Ditto - 


Ditto - 


= 


2nd Sind Horse 


Ist ditto 


20th January 1847 - 


26th April 1848 


7th April 1848 
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have been engaged. 


Camp, Jacobabad, July 1875. 


: Name of Officer 
Place of Action. | Commanding. 


bd B: af 


% 


£ 
Ub i 


Detailed Remarks. ; 


Hussun ke Ghurree | Duftadar Rehim Bux 
(Duffadars __per- | 


formed the duties 
of Jemadar at this 


time.) 

Near Kusmore - | Jemadar Abdoola 
Khan. 

Ditto . | Naib Russuldar Shaik 


Allaoodeen and 
Naib = Russuldar 


Kurrum Ali Khan. |}~ 


Kusmore - - | Russaidar Shaik Al- 


laoodeen and Naib 
Russuldar Kurrum 
Ali Khan. 


& 


24th December 1850 | Hussun ke Ghurree | Russuldar Hyder 


and Hyran. Khan and Jemadar 
Doorga Sing. 


Siu fy 
Extract from General ‘Ordena ¥ 
dated 2nd February 1847 :~— 
The Governor has great plea~ 
sure in publishing to the troops — 
in Sind that a party said to 
consist of 200 robbers were met 
on the frontier by a Duffa- ! 
dar and 18° Sowars of the 
Sind Horse. » This resolute 
officer, like a brave soldier, 
instantly charged and dispersed 
this band of robbers. They 
fled, casting their arms away; 
some of them were cut down 
by the Sowars, &c., &c.. The 
Lieutenant-General thus pub- 
licly expresses his approbation — 
of the detachment and its com- 
mandant. They have main- — 
tained the honour of the Sind | 
Horse. ’ 
Hearing that some Bhoogtiés had 
been plundering near Kusmore, 
the Jemadar commanding the 
post immediately proceeded. 
with a party in pursuit, He 
came upon a party of 50 
Bhoogties on foot, and well 
armed; two were killed and 
two taken prisoners, the rest if 
escaping to the top of an in- 
accessible hill ; all the plundered 
property was recovered. 
This post was attacked by a large 
body of plunderers from the 
_hills, and a desperate hand to 
hand fight ensued; after a 
violent struggle the enemy were 
beaten off. On our side the 
loss was one Duffadar, three 
Sowars, and four horses killed, 
four Sowars wounded. Naib 
Russuldar Kurrum Ali Khan 
now came up and attacked a 
body of 300 or 400 horsemen, 
who were driving off nearly 
1,000 camels. He instantly. 
charged them, killing a great 
number, and recovering the 
whole of the plundered property. 
Both these officers were engaged 
together; the enemy were 500 
strong, and made a_ night. 
attack on the Kusmore out- 
‘post, which had’ been only 
relieved during the day. Naib 
Russuldar Kurrum Ali Khan, 
who had some hours before 
marched with the relieved out- 
post on his way to Jacobabad, 
hearing firing in his rear, at once 
marched back to the assistance 
of Russaidar Allaoodeen Khan, 
thus making a very long march. 
Of the enemy 12 were killed ; 
of the Sind Horse one Sowar 
was killed and four were 
wounded. : 
Jemadar Doorga Sing pursued 
the plunderers from Kundmote 
for several miles, until he ar- 
rived with only three men near 
Hyran, when he followed the 
enemy into the hills, where he 
suffered for his rashness, him- 
self and party being all killed 
by the enemy. Russuldar Hyder 
Khan also started from Hussun 
ke Ghurree, and shortly after 
the death of Doorga Sing 
arrived on the spot, in time to. 
save the lives of the wounded 
and dismounted men, whom, 
together with a number of plun- 
dered camels, he brought safely 
back to his post. 
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Corps. Date. Place of Action. Db ede a Detailed Remarks. 
1st Sind Horse - | 8th October 1851 - | Kusmore - - | Russuldar Hyder | A party of. plunderers, captured 
Khan. > 40 camels and killed a Jutt 


near Kusmore. Russuldar Hyder 
Khan pursued them until they 
escaped into the hills, but he 
was able to recover all the 


: a. plunder. 
2nd ditto = - | 3rd April 1853 -| Ditto - - | Russuldar Shaik | With Shaik Kurreem were en- 
tpadlaedlans + ee Kurreem. gaged Naib Russuldar Gunga- 


f deen and Jemadar Hafeezoola 

robe MEL Khan, of the Sind Horse. Naib 
Russuldar- Gunga Deen and five 
Sowars were killed, and Russul- 
dar Shaik Kurreem and some 
Sowars wounded ; of the enemy 
25 men were killed and 10 left 
wounded. For this engage- 
ment five men were awarded 
the order of merit. 


Ditto - - | 10th August 1862 - | Ditto = Russuldar Bahadoor | With Russuldar Bahadoor Khan 
,; : Khan. were engaged Naib Russuldar 
Mendah Khan and Jemadar 
Kooshal Sing. In this fight one 
Jemadar and several Sowars of 
the Belooch Guides were killed. 
Six of the enemy were left dead 
on the ground, and several 
other dead bodies had been re- 
moved. The Sind Horse lost 
no men. 


Srd ditto - | 19th January 1866 -| Soon - -.| Russuldar Major Meer| Russuldar Meer Kassim Ali, 3rd 
u Kasim Ali Bahadoor,| ‘Sind Horse, commanding the 
: outpost at Soon, received a 
report that a body of Murrees 
had assembled for the purpose 
of plundering British territory, 
and immediately marched with 
about 50 men of his detach- 
ment towards the direction in- 
dicated, and on arrival at a 
watering place called Tohint, 
about 16 miles distant, he came 
across the robbers, numbering 
about 200 or 300, and imme- 
diately attacked them. The 
Murrees lost 52 men killed and 
wounded; the remainder re- 
treated amongst the ravines and 
hills in the neighbourhood, and 
which are quite inaccessible to 
horsemen. Seeing this the 
Native officer very properly drew 
off his men towards nightfall to 
rejoin his outpost, the Murrees 
returning into their own country. 


Ditto - - | 1867-68 -: ~ | Abyssinia: Ditto - - | Commanded a ‘squadron of 3rd 
Sind Horse, who escorted the 
remains of King Theodore’s 
army through the Galla coun- 
try. While performing this duty 
he beat off several attacks made 
by the Gallas. 


2nd Sind Horse | 28th January 1867 - | Ghoranarree - | Russuldar Tej Sing - | With Russuldar Tej, Sing were en- 
. 4 gaged Russuldar Goolam Ma- 
' homed and Jemadar Bundeh 
Ali Khan and Hussun Khan. 
Russuldar Tej Sing made a long 
march.of 35 miles, and’ made a 
junction with a Native officer of 
the 3rd Sind Horse, just as the 
latter had overtaken a large 
force, of plunderers.. ¢ In |this 
fight the Sind Horse took several 
prisoners and arms; the loss of 
the enemy was estimated at 
20 in killed and wounded. The 
Sind Horse had one Native 
officer wounded and _ several 
horses killed. 


i re Ps j Naib Russuldar Meer | Commanded in an attack on the 
SEE AP a) Aickaane Ali. Murrees at Ghoranarree; horse 


killed; six of the enemy were 
killed, the remainder escaped 
into the hills, 


“Name of Office 
Corps. | Date. Commaniing t 


lst Sind Horse | 31st July 1874 ~| Soon - .. | Russuldar | Imaum Hees foriuition atm 
’ ; Khan. Bhoogties having plundered 

xe large number of cattle, the — 

= tera Russuldar started in pursuit. — 

After proceeding 50 miles he 


came on the enemy, who moun- 


ted a tower and defied him. He 
dismounted half his troop and — 
proceeded to storm the tower; — 
after firing a few shots, the 
enemy threw down their arms, — 
and were all captured, inch 
the son of the Bhoogtie Chief, 
The whole of the property was 
recovered. Ten horses were — 
killed by fatigue in this pursuit, — 


(True extracts.) 
Francis Locu, Colonel, ait 


Commanding Sind Frontier Force. 


AppenDIx W,. 


Return showing Birthplace, Religion, and Tribe or Caste of Native Officers, Sind Horse Brigade, who 
have commanded Detachments in Independent Actions. 


Camp, Jacobabad, 6th October 1875. 


No. Rank and Name. Birthplace. | Religion. Tribe or Caste. Remarks. 
1st Regiment Sind Horse. cs i 
1 | Duffadar Rehim Bux - | Cawnpore — - | Mussulman ~~ | Shaik. 
2 | Jemadar Abdoolla Khan - | Bareilly - re - | Patan. 
3 | Naib . Ressaldar Shaik | Beejapore - | a - | Shaik. 
, Alloodeen. 
4 | Naib. Ressaldar Kurrum Furrukabad, ” - | Patan. 
Ali Khan. * Mhow. 
5 | Ressaldar Hyder Khan - | Agra - “3 - sy 
_6 | Jemadar Doorga Sing «= | Kalpee - | Hindoo - | Brahmin. 
_ 4 |) Ressaldar _Imaum Khan - | Moradabad - | Mussulman - | Patan. 
Qnd Regiment Sind Horse. 
8 | Ressaidar Shaik Alloodeen | Deccan - sibissyan |) Shaik, sALtBRI $43 
(deceased). ; 
9°) Naib Rassaldar Kurrum | Mhow - bs - | Patan. 


Ali Khan (deceased). 


10 | Ressaldar Shaik Kurreem Suttara, Deccan 3 ~ | Shaik. 


(deceased). 
11 | Ressaldar Bahadoor Khan | Delhi - ; ry - | Patan. 

(deceased ). "trash i pray é Hi 5 
12 | Ressaldar Tej Sing (de- | Puttialla ~ | Hindoo - | Sikh. 
ceased). 


3rd Regiment Sind Horse. 
13 | Ressaldar Major Meer | Poona - | Mussulman < | Syud. 


Kassim Ali, Bahadoor. 
(14 | Naib” Rassaldar Meer | Khyrtul = in| | of - ir 
| Manawar Ali, . Ulwur. 


(Signed) Francis Loca, Colonel, | 
, Commanding Sind Frontier Force. 
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Organization.—Native Army. 


_.. Procerpines of the Madras Government, Military Department.—(No. 1764, Organization 
ib ase Native Army, dated 18th April 1875.) 


Read the following paper :— 


From Brigadier-General R. C. Stewart, Adjutant-General, to the Secretary to Government, 
Madras Military Department,—(No. 239, dated Fort St. George, the 10th April 1875.) 


Wirx reference to order of Government, dated 25th February 1875, No. 924, communicating 
letter from the Government of India dated 17th idem, No. 785, forwarding for distribution, and 
to be filled up in each corps of the Native Army of this Presidency, copies of \blank forms of 
returns, &¢., I have the honour, by order of the Commander-in-Chief, to forward, for transmission 
to the Government of India, the returns duly filled up in each corps, together with a tabulated 
statement of ‘Tables I. and II. 


2. The returns from corps in Burmah and from the 33rd Regiment Native Infantry at 
Dorundah, will be forwarded immediately on receipt. we 
3. Officers commanding corps wanting to complete, have been directed to recruit to full strength; 
any defects brought to light in the quality of recruits or system of recruiting have been ordered 
to be rectified. ; 
4, A list affording the information called for in paragraph 2 of the letter above referred to is 


Requesting jto be furnished with copies of the replies given in the annual , also forwarded, and the Inspection. Teports 
confidential reports of Native regiments as to the quality of recruits and for the present year will be transmitted sO 
efficiency of Native officers for the past three years, ‘ aM 

soon as the whole are received. | 


_ Copy of the above and its original enclosures forwarded to the Secretary to the Government 
of India, Military. Department, for the information of the Right Honourable the Governor- 
General in Council, in reply to Colonel Burne’s letter, No. 785, dated 17th February 1875. 
. oy (Signed) A. C, Sitver, Col, 
Secy. to Govt. 

bet Diskis 2) bs) 
_. The Secy. to the Govt. of India, 

Military Department. 


With a Tabulated statement and 42 returns sent in three separate covers. 


Procerpines of the Madras Government, Military Department, 19th May 1875.- 
Organization.— Native army.) . 
“+ Read the following letter :-— 


From Lieutenant-Colonel G. D. Beresford, Officiating Assistant Adjutant-General, to’ Colonel 
A. C. Silver, Secretary to, Government, Madras, Military Department.—Fort St. George, 
the 14th. May 1875, No. 317.).. 4 | ; 


Wiru reference to paragraph 2 of letter from this department, No. 239, dated 10th ultimo, I 

Gth, 15th, 17th, 38rd, and 39th Regiments have the honour, by order of the Commander-in-Chief, to 
Native Infantry. forward, for transmission to the Government of India, the 
returns duly filled up by the regiments noted in the margin, together with a supplemental state- 
ment of Tables I: and I. if 


2. The Tables. No. I.:from the 17th and 73rd regiments Native infantry, stationed in Burmah 
and Dorando, having been sent direct, do not bear the:remarks of the general officer in the last 
column, but, to avoid delay, which would be caused by returning them for the above purpose, 


they have been forwarded in their present state. 


‘Docket, 19th May 1875, No. 2,386. 


Copy of the above, and. its original enclosures, forwarded to the Officiating Secretary to the 
Government of India, Military Department, for the information of the Right Honourable the 
Governor-General in Council, in continuation of this office docket No, 1,764, dated 13th April 
1875. 
| (Sigued) A.C. Sitver, Colonel 
Secretary to the Government, 


From Colonel J. Macdonald, Secretary to Government, Bombay, Miltary Department, to 
‘Colonel H. K: Burne, Secretary. to’ the Government of. India, Military | Department.—(No, 

_ 1,457, dated Bombay Castle, the 14th April 1875.) . 
~Tmave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letters Nos. 7 86 and 1,07 2 dated 17th and 
“A schedule of the replies given in the annual 22nd February last respectively, (getirocmres) and in reply, am 
confidential reports of Native Regiments. g 


army. 


eg 
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2, With reference to the Return Table I. from the corps specified in the ‘margin, which are 

ApEN TROOP. serving at Aden, the Adjutant-General explains that column _ 
No. 2 company Native Artillery. ' °7 has been left vacant by an oversight, and that time did not — 
2nd Regiment Native Infantry, (Grenadiers.) allow of the omission being rectified. . 


From Lieutenant-Colonel H. Brooke, for Adjutant-General, to Colonel H. K. Burne, Secretary a 
‘to the Government of India, Military Department, Simla.—(No. 734B, Native Army, dated 
Head-quarters, Simla, the 16th April 1875). 


-_ In compliance with the request contained in the third paragraph of your letter No. 784, dated 
17th February 1875, I have the honour, by direction of the Right Honourable the Commander-in- 
Chief, to forward the enclosed copies of the replies given in the annual confidential reports of 
Native regiments, as to the quality of recruits and efficiency of Native officers for the years 1872- 
73 and 774, 

2, The confidential reports for 1875 will be forwarded as soon as possible. 


From Major-General P. S. Lumsden, C.B., C.S.1., Adjutant-General, to Colonel H. K. Burne, 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department.—(No. 907B, Native army, 
dated Head-quarters, Simla, the 30th April 1875.) 


“Organisation ” ta 


As requested in paragraph 1 of your letter No. 784, of the 17th February last, “Watite Mey > 
am directed by the Commander-in-Chief to forward two copies of the returns received therewith 
duly filled up by each regiment of the Bengal Army, except the 42nd and 44th Native Infantry, 
together with a return furnishing the information called for in your letter No. 1070, of the 
22nd idem. : 

2. The returns from the 42nd and 44th Native Infantry will be forwarded as soon as received. 
The delay in their submission has been caused in consequence of the regiments being employed 
on service with the Naga force. 

3. I am directed to forward copy of a letter from the officer commanding 16th Native Infantry, 
stating that the information called for in your No. 1070, of the 22nd February last, will be 
furnished on arrival of the regimental headquarters at Jalpaiguri. 


Cory or a Lerrer from the Officer commanding 16th Native Infantry, to the Adjutant- 
General.-— No. 48, dated 10th March 1875.) 


I nave the honour to state that Iam unable to furnish the information requested in your 
memorandum No. 817, Camp, dated Headquarters, Fort William, 24th February 1875, regarding 
the number of men presented and rejected by the annual invaliding committees for 1870-71 
72-73-74, owing to.the returns for three years being with the regimental records at Jalpaiguri. 
The headquarters of the regiment are expected to be at Jalpaiguri about the 15th April, and 
the return requested will be supplied on arrival there. 


From Major-General P. S. Lumsden, C.B., C. 8S. 1. Adjutant-General in India, to Colonel 
H. K. Burne, C.B., Secretary to the :Government of India, Military Department.—(No. 
1233B, Native Army, dated Head-quarters, Simla, the 3rd June 18735.) 


In continuation of my letter No. 907B, dated 30th April last, I am directed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to forward two copies of the returns received with your letter No. 784 of the 
17th February 1875, duly filled up by the 42nd and 44th Native Infantry, together with a return 
furnishing the information called for in your letter No. 1070, of the 22nd idem. 

2. With reference to paragraph 3 of my letter quoted above, I am directed to inform you that 
it has been necessary to return for correction the report received from the 16th Native Infantry, 
but it will be forwarded whenever received. 


From E. W. Trotter, Esq., for Secretary to Government, Punjab, Military Department, to 
Colonel H. K. Burne, Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department (ii 
100-1132, dated Lahore, the 23rd April 1875.) 


In reply to your letter No. 787, dated 17th February, 1875, Organisation, Native Army, I 
am desired to forward the returns (‘Tables I. and II.) called for. 

I am also_to forward copies of replies given in the annual confidential reports for 1871-72, 
1872-73 and 1873-74 on the subject noted in paragraph 2 of your letter under reply, and to state 
that the reports for the year 1874-75 will be forwarded as soon as practicable. 

8. [have also the honour to forward the statements of service of officers in regiments of the 
Punjab Frontier Furce under their present appointments called for in your letter No. 179A, 
dated 3rd March 1875. : 
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Punsas Frontier Force, 


Service of Commandants on Ist January 1875 with their present Regiments ard as 


Commandants. 
With Regiments. As Commandants. 
Years. Months, Years. Months. 
Major C. S. McLean, 1st Punjab Cavalry - - 12 2 4 9 
\Lieutenant-Colonel T. G. Kennedy, 2nd Punjab Civale ry - 9 10 9 10 
Colonel L. B. Jones, 3rd mf - 22 =e 15 2 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. J. Godby, 4th os - -{ .15 9 15 9 
W. Paget, oth 3 - 23 8 16 6 
Major F. A. Jenkins. Corps of Guides - - 13 2 4 8 
Colonel J. P. W. Campbell, Ist Sikh pana ay - - 14 9 14 9 
Major J. J. Boswell, 2nd 5 = a Fi nas 7 
Colonel D. Mocatta, 3rd - - . 1l 1 8 8 
»  H.F. M. Boisragon, 4th - 14 —_ 16 4 
Major F. J. Keen, Ist Punjab Infuntry - ll 1 5 5 
» 4.) Tyndall, 2nd 3 - 14 8 5 6 
i Ee C. Ryn, brd ss - ° 10 10 3 — 
F. T. Bainbridge, Ath Be - - 4 1l 2 2 
» od. W. McQueen, Sth ; 7 - - 4 6 4 6 
», B. R. Chambers, 6th « - - 2 — 2 abs 
Colonel P. F. Gardiner, 5th Goorkhas = = os 7 15 4 
Total - | 185 8 145 2 
< Years. Months. 
Average service of 17 commandants fe the Frontier Force with their 
present regiments - = = 3 - = 10 1] 
As commandants - - » = = - - 8 6 
Servicer of Seconds-in-Command, Punjab Frontier Force. 
With Regiments. Apert ms 
Years. Months. | Years. Months. 
] 
Captain G. C. Bird, Ist Punjab Cavalry - - 4 5 1 | 5 
F. Lance, 2nd 45 - - 16 7 14 4 
Major A. Vivian, 3rd A) - et. 14 9 144 ij nivrd 
» J. Gillespie, 4th ss - - 8 7 3 3 
» 3B. Williams, 5th is - - 9 3 Dy) 3 
Captain R. B. Campbell, Corps of Guides - - 10 8 4 | 5 
»  G. Steward, Guide Corps - - - 5 8 5 8 
Major H. C. P. Rida; Ist Sikhs - - - 13 hi 9 10 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Bracken, 2nd _,, = - - 20 6 10 10 
Major G. N. Money, ord. 4, - - - 2 — 2 — 
Captain A. FitzHugh, 4th - - 11 8 2 10 
>» H.W. Pitcher, V.C., lst Punjab Infantry - - 11 10 5 5 
» H.C. Codrington, 2nd re - - — 6 —_— 5 
Major G. N. Saunders, 8rd sults - - 9 8 3 — 
Captain A. J. D. Hawes, 4th oS - - 10 9 — 10 
Major C. E. Steward, 5th pated - - 16 8 12 1 
» J. Brown, 6th - - 13 2 6 8 
4 HP. Close, oth Georkhas - - - - 16 6 15 3 
Total - | 189 a 115 5 
Years. Months. 
Average service of 18 seconds-in-command of Punjab Frontier Force 
- with their present corps - - - - - TN 6 
As seconds-in-command - - - - - - 6 5 


40839. Y 


1268 
Lf 


Service of 2nd and 3rd Squadron Officets'of Cavaliy’ ‘and of Van's Officers of ieee oft 
Punjab Frontier Force with their present Regiments. 


meh rOL YET 20 BIA6Hae nO. FR H 
isbueannoD 7 
cS digie a es | Years. Months. z 
= ) 
Captain J..R.B. Alkiuan, Ist Punjab Cavalry = et) 2 
at ele Wylie; | Ist a = S =< 10 
s) od. BM. Broome, | 2nd i, Milo ui ie 1] 3 
55 ~~ -Ri-Ge-Re Clifford, 2nd------—5-——_- ad Pam seein a 
» W.C. Anderson, 3rd % - - 13 6 a 
» 2B. B. Lockwood,; 8rd =. ,, Se Noted 0 ‘Sag tee ole 
3 i. ©. Underwood, 4th 4,7 “vs mt LOI. sy dh 
oe! Br Pi Blak 4c" athe . = oe 8 Pits wd 
.  E. Hammond, 5th + . 8 was ‘a 
»  G. C. Steward, bth ~ Ti ie" 42 9 ia 
» A.G. Hammond, Corps of Guides Feet oo gy vial 
,  R. C. Hutchinson, ae 4 erie ‘J 
3 A. G.) Ross, Ist Sikh Infattry Sg o8 13 sks i 
adie | ELA extt le pe and eee r- Ha god J 
1. C0; J. Gritiths, | (3rd, tea jpg ei A lay } 
» 3B. E. Gowan, 4th ie - ll he ieaee k 
» Higgingon, | ~ 1st Punjab Tntry — 4 Pi sp Ate 
3 An Hi Turner, 2nd 33 mare 6 sh se 
» C.K. Mackinnon, 3rd sf iets 10 prt 
», A. McCrae Bruce, 4th ie ait 5 9 he 
>» ©. M. Hall, 5th ee a ial bh 
Major W.C. Chowne, ~ 6th — a 3 11 7 
ie Captain J. Cook, _.. 5th Goorkhas - : 1 "9 
a otalies eee YON 1 sol ok Qhrree p 
...Nears.... ,. Months. 
Average service with their present regiments of 23 squadron ng wing ES eh 
officer s, Punjab Frontier:Force _ - - - 2 gy S 


= =e 


e% 


Service of Adjutants of the “Punjab Frontier ae with their present Regiments and as 


day utaintee—u> ts: icone 
With Regiments, As Adjutants. 
See Ahern Years. _| Months. Years. | Months. 
Lieutenant H. D. Hervey, — Ist £ Punjab Cavalry - > 6 8 shad BI 
Captain J. R. Campbell, 2nd ub, - af sp hal 11 Mar - 10 wig ss 
», J.D. Macpherson, 3rd a ss: - a ‘10 8 1207 9 
3). | L.. Shepherd, 4th on - ane 10 10 10 eae 
ay) dBase Care. 5th ; - C 2 8 11 4) wii] nisioue 
» ©. Hs Hunter, Guide Corps) -" - Wis) Lag ae wo = 
C. C. Brownlow, Ist Sikhs - - clit 350 ‘Aus 9. L casi 
Lieutenant W.O. Thompson, 2nd ,, - - <4 DOR £8 od finches Yd rate 
C. B. Norman, 8rd ,, - = aN 2 a. inreliio eet 
Captain ‘A. Scott, Athle 5, ays = 9 Bee Bl Al -niatgel 
gic: WA Vallings, - | 1st Punjab Hate Bieuees ha 10 ¥ yios S.; is 
» <A. D- Strettell, | 2nd ane i: - 5 Pe) a 6 
5 J. E.P. Mosley, 3rd ise erie -' - | bas 8° ne§.4 1 TOR 
5 A. J.Shepherd, 4th A =" ie ace 36 6 a, A sitetam a 
Lieutenant G. Gaisford, 5th hae ere pal 4 8. oie. 3] ig Wl 
Captain T. F. Bruce, | | 6th -7 : = ll 8 (Ie 8 
Saad Molly, _ 6th Goorshas “i ~~ BOCA Tbe? BIG 9 4. wk 


ae Years. Months. 
: Average service of 17 adjutants ,of ie Bupa Frontier, Force with , Sa eee 
their present regiments _ aor Ps Pi ee Bytes Vs Bae J ds iyi f 0 
As adjutants pie Cs Soe 2 awe ba, jig SRR ie: it I ¥ 3 


o 
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Srnvice of Quartermasters of the Bunjab eonition Force iomih their prea Regiments and as 


Quartermasters. 
With Regiments. ‘As Quartermasters. 
Years. | Months. Years. Months. 
Captain A. J, Nicholson, Guides - - = - 10 3 “9 2 
i A. F. Lambe, Ist: Sikhs - - 2 - 5 6 1 7 
F. E. Hastings; | 2nd.,, - 4 a -| 12 ae 10 10 
iss Ww. C. Ramsden, 8rd. iy. 1 - - - ~ 5 10 5 1 
33 V. Rivaz,, , 4th - = 4 1 3 5 
H. Howell; boy oubst Danie Tnfante ig - -| i 2 4 6 
Lieutenant J. M. D. Lewes, 2nd if - - -| 5 3 — 6 
Captain J. Finnis, 8rd a - - - 6 5 6 5 
» A. Gaselee, Ath x - - - U 3 — 8 
99 nn on & OUNL,, 5th a a = ae 4 we re 
Lieutenant A. M. Sandilands, 6th = - 5 5 eet 10 5 2 
Captain J. M. Sym, Sth Goorkhas  - sors - 11 6 4 1 
Total - - - - 81 5 51 1] 
Years. Months. 
Average: service of 12 quartermasters of the Punjab Frontier Force 
with their present regiments r - - - = umisal 9 
As quartermasters - - = - - - - 4 4 


From Lieutenant-Colonel S. Black, Secretary to Government, Punjab, Military Department, to 
Colonel H. K. Burne, Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department,—(No. 
112-1,323, dated Lahore, the 17th May 1875.) 


Cory ofa Memoranpum, No. 1,256, dated 5th May 1875, from Brigadier-General C. P. Keyes, C.B., 


Commanding Punjab Frontier Force, to Lieutenant Colonel S. Black, Secretary to Govern- 
- ment, Punjab, Military Department. 


I have to apglpgise for. the delay in sending this return (Table 1, Peshawar Mountain 
Battery). 

I was under the i impression that it had been despatched. 

It was ready some time ago, but it got mixed up with inspection returns. 


Copy forwarded to the Secretary to Government of India, Military Department, sath return in 


original, in completion of the returns forwarded with this Department, letter, No. i dated 23rd 
April last. 


_ Confidential. ~Pnocrnpics of the Manpras' GovERNMENT, Military Department,—(No. 1,765 
Organization’ dated the 13th aseil 1875). 


Native Army? 


Read ie following paper :—) — ee 


From Brigadier-General R. C. Stewart, Adjutailt: General, to the Secretary to Cheer nment, 
Madras, Military Department,—(No. 238, dated Fort St. George, the 12th April 1875). 

As directed in Proceedings of Government, No. 956, dated 1st March 1875, I have the honour, 

by order of the Commander-in-Chief, to forward the reports from all regiments of the Madras 
6th, 15th, 17th, and s9th Regiments Native. Army with the exception of those marginally noted, which are 

nfantry. serving in Burmah, required by the Government of India, as 
called for in- ‘eonfidentiat letter No. 1,071, dated 22nd ‘February 1875, from the Secretary to ‘the 
Government of India, Military Department. . 

2. The reports from regiments serving in Bnrmah have been called for and will be tr ansmitted 
as soon as received. 

3. For convenience of reference a ae statement. of these reports pronmmred in this Office 
is also. forwarded, . 


Copy of the ahora and its original enclosures, fH rrarded to the Secretary to the Government of 
jie, "Militaty Department, for the information of the Right Honorable the Governor-General in 
Council, iyites deference toColonel Burne’s' letter, No. 1,071, dated 22nd February 1875, 

(Signed) A.C. Sitver, Col., 


. _ Secretary to Government. 
gay the Séoretary. to the Government of India, 


» Military, Department. 
with a tabulated s statement = 42 returms-sent in three separate covers. 


4 


ot a 4 a ae 
¢ Fon wu 


“10 


Confidential.—Procrepines of the Mapras Government, Military Department,—(N mh, 2,208, 
Organization—Native Army, dated the 13th May 1875). iG) de ae 
Read the following paper :-— beans 


From Brigadier-General R. C. Stewart, Adjutant-General, to the Secretary to Government, 
Military Department,—(No. 309, dated Fort St. George, the 5th May 1875.) 
In continuation of my letter No. 238, dated 12th April 1875, I have the honor, by order of 
the Commander-in-Chief, to forward for submission to Government, supplementary statement for 


regiments serving in Burmah of men brought before Medical Invaliding Committees for the years 
1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, and 1874. 


Copy of the above, and its original enclosure, forwarded to the Secretary to the Government of 
India, Military Department, for the information of the Right Honorable the Governor-General in 
Council, in continuation of this office docket, No. 1,765, dated 13th April 1875. az 

(Signed) A. C. Suiver, Col., 
Secretary to Government. | 


Confidential. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TaBULATED STATEMENT of Reports received from Commandants of Regiments — 
of the Madras Native Army, regarding men brought before Invaliding Committees, required 
by letter No. 1,071, dated 22nd February 1875, from the Secretary to the Government of 
India, Military Department. 


Number of Soldiers in each year 


Number of Men so rejected 


presented before Invaliding eure ges ey ag lee “ed by Committees, who were 
Committees, and declared by redbntal within’ Gee vole a d again presented within 
: them to be still fit for the Ser- pe y One Year and who were 
Regiments. ices again rejected. Invalides. 
1870.| 1871.} 1872.| 1873. 1874, 1870. | 1871.| 1872.| 1873.| 1874. | 1870.) 1871.) 1872.) 1873.) 1874. 
6th Regt. N.I.| —- hb acs Wig ~ ~ 2 5 -| -| -—| 11) 7 
| 
15th > - 10 8 3 5 = ] - 3 1 -| = -|} = - 
17th “a 12 2 8 7 39 - - 2 4 - 6 1 2 1 - 
39th os 29 68 59 72 ] - 380 34 a UB =f 14 6 - - 
Continued,— 
Number of Men so rejected | Number of Men so rejected 
by Committees, who were by Committees, who were | Number of Men so presented 
again presented within again presented within who Died within one or 
; two years and again re- two years and who were two years respectively. k 
Regiments, jected. snvalided: Remarks, 
1870.) 1871.| 1872.) 1873.|1874.| 1870.| 1871.| 1872.|1873.|1874.| 1870.|1871.|1872.|1873.| 1874. 
6th Regt. N.IL} -| -| 5] 38/ 38] Ty) -} 1] 5] 2] -] =] oj --] - 
£ be 
1sth _y, eed | aah re ia Seen Ree bee ee Adee sel Cocne 
Tayo, 2 RU gly le] tak eo A ay!) aah atom) fe gaaragaieon sth, 
39th 5) 6 | 11 | 25 1 -| 6 5 1 i a ee NAS, LENE. jb 
(Signed) R, C. Stewart, Brigadier-Colonel, 


- Adjutant-General’s Office, 


Adjutant-General. 
Fort St. George, the 5th May 1875. 


Procerptnes of the Madras Government, Military Department, No. 1411, Organization.—Native 
; Army, dated 23rd March 1875. 


Read the following paper :— 


From Brigadier-General R. C. Stewart, Adjutant-General, to the Secretary to Government, , 
Military Department,—(No. 159, dated Fort St. George, the 17th March 1875). 


In accordance with instructions contained in letter from the Government of India, communi- 

cated to this department, under date 9th March 1875, No. 1118, 

I have the honour, by order of Sir Frederick Haines, to forward 
areturn showing the average length of service of officers with their present regiments, and in the 

appointments they now holdin the cavalry and infantry regiments of the Madras army, reckoning 

from date of reorganization, Ist November 1865, up to 1st January 1875. 


No. 178, dated 8rd March 1875. 


1i1 


Copy of the above, and the. return, forwarded to the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Military Department, for the information of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in 
Council, with reference to Colonel Burne’s letter No. 178, Organization—Native army, dated 3rd 
March 1875. 

(Signed) A. C. Sitver, Col., 
Secretary to Government. 
To The Secretary to Government of India, Military Department, with return in original. 


Service of Commandants of Madras Cavalry, on 1st January 1875, with their present Regiments, 
and as Commandants, reckoning from date of Reorganization, viz., lst November 1865. 


With Regiments. In Command. 


| 
an if | | 


Years. Months. Years. Months. 


1st Cavalry - - $f 2 4 i) 2 
anda 5, - - - 9 2 8 3 
8rd’ ,, : : a 8 9 4 3 
Aghes (04 - - ae 8 3 9 2 

Total - - 28 6 30 10 


Average of 4 commandants, 7 years 1 month with present regiment, and 7 years and 8 months as 
commandants, 


Service of Seconds-in-Command of Madras Cavalry on Ist January 1875, with their present 


Regiments, and as Seconds-in-Command, reckoning from date of Reorganization, viz., 1st 
November 1865. 


With Regiments. In Command. 


Years. Months. Years. Months. 


Ist Cavalry -— - aha I 7 1 if 1 
andi. \.5 - - - fT ib 8 7 8 
iard> - - St 4 3 4 3 
Ath 5, ‘ , s 9 2 y a 

Total - - 28 2 26 — 


Average of four seconds-in-command, 7 years months with present regiment, and 6 years 6 months 
as seconds-in-command. 


Service of Adjutants of Madras Cavalry on 1st January 1875, with their present Regiments, and 
as Adjutant, reckoning from date of Reorganization, lst November 1865. 


With Regiments. As Adjutants. 


Years. Months, Years. Months. | 


1st Cavalry 


oh aie, Gee tae aaa 9 2 9 2 
Qnd. ,, SSA tee eae: 9 2 9 2 
3rd" ,, ste eae ce 6 6 4 1 
4th 4, ran oan eee SL 7 4° 6 6 

“Total 32 2 28 11 


Average service of 4 adjutants with their present regiments, 8 years; as adjutants 7 years, 3 months. 


* Officers who rose in the regiment. 
+ Officers of broken-up regiments. 
{ Officers of broken-up regiments and general list officers. 


Y 3 


Suavice of 2nd and: 3rd) si tle + Ofiieers) of! Madras Cavalry:withi ‘their. present: Regim 
. aonb sl foots - Birt st ek a nd ales isto E See | 


ons estTA Ft 


Ist Cavalry 


20d. 4 cay)? 
Ordues: 
4th , 


Average of eight 2nd and 8rd aqme officers with their present regiments, 8 bos ® 3 months. 


. SERVICE ae| Commaniants of Madras tantey with their Corps, and-as Commandants,. peckonliaa 
from date of reorganization, viz; 1st November 1865—Vide memo. No. 1. 


1720 


Total 


ay Ween 
thy i | Years, y D Months. - SC 
sj * 9 2 
9 BEEP 3 
iu rq * | . 9° j BDSM o 
oO OO IK Lishgps ras 
‘ t | ag PuiGaad 
ie 5 oe 
AS Raid v 8 
lt 9 2 | 
- 66 v2 


tf 


{ 
i 


Ist Tnfon gy = 


Som tye 

ITO ay ee 

eth - 
-5th—--,, — 
Gthi... - 
SY km eempnain 

Stee Te en 

9th 5, 59 
RIE gs 5h = 
flith ,, - 
[12th 4.) «+ 
| (18th a - 
il4th ,, - 
PLB EB cays - 
16th ” _—+ 
\17th_ ,, ~ 
'19th - - 
20th —g-—— 
2isto by - 
22nd» 55 - 
28rd _,, - 
24th ,, - 
Both > 5, - 
Q6th a vi5, - 
27th I “aeif ‘! 
28th ,, - 
2Othens. - 
80th’ '°y; - 
3lst._ , > 
32nd .., - 
Sora ss : 
34th —,,_—-— 
35th ,, ~ 
SOth 5 ‘ 
37th 9 " 
38th .,, - 
9th 4, - 
40th areal Ua 
Alst > ,, | 3 


* Officers who rose in the regiment. 
t Officers of broken-up re 
*“F Officers of sca | 


With Regiment. _ 


Years. Months. Years. 


_ In Command. 


Months. 


qs 8, moa ' One 
ih Pos a ar eee, a ae 
9 2 — sip tbl se 
1 —_ ae 9 
3 _— 1 9 
= = po Dh 2 
3. —3—- _— 9 
8 5 9 2 
ey) rae 6 6 
== — 9. dave? tal 
— — 6 1. Shak 
] “ 8 ~ 1 ae 8 frrG 
5 - 3 a 5 Fé 3 iph 
— 10 — 10 
1 oy of 2 
1 4 1 4 
Rrra eek we eee oe was 
(i bBait (G-ebsoosa Quek 
4 6 4 DugeGie 
2 — Dias BES 
— 10 — 10. 

9 2 ms) oom 
hel PLO 6S 1O heigl) 
— (eenimpdood Gans [bbe & 
Bays ie ae so Ug ann TE + aes 
1 8 1 8 
— — 9 2 
—_ 5 Fides | i 
9 2 9 2 
2 3 2 3 

AIT mn treme (i ea Oe 
YaX i 8 eae serps de 
ae) 2 9 op 
5 oF 9 2} 
-- =. aes) 8 
6 7 9 2 
a 10 — 10 
1 “3 1 3 
hithin <18Tuihd b tes 


ents, iu general list officers. 


ag Bata regiments, 


Average length of service of 40 commmandants with their present sin iaamsiiasi S years 
6 months ; and as ee Caaer noes 4 His 6 months.- a 
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Service of Seconds-in-Command of Madras Infantry with their present Regiments, and as 


Seconds-in: Coitinad, reckoning skied date sk Reorganization, Vit Ist ee 1865. 


. . As Second in 
bal of With Regiment. Ornmaeds 
y ok . 
A | wieoX | wadimolt | vareoey || Years. Months. Years. {| Months. 
Ist Ean. q - 9 2m — r 
2nd 5, [> - spt 7a) ie 1 
Spd}, | - 2 oe 2%, 677 26 
4th ¢ - ka 6.1 — 10. 
Sth, | - - Peri — . 1 46 
6th i: - 2 Oi 8 “| 8 
7th 4, = - Bs 28 oe | 
Soh g ‘ ch 10M 2) 
Mh , Vi - _ — GRC) aoe 
10th \- 2 _— —. 7 (8 
llth ,, : - — — 6 4 
12th es = be A 9 2 9 Z. 
13th ,, 7 - . 4 2 4 2 
14th es s = G 8 m 8 9 
15th 19 ee 5 pei Va: Tae —_— 
16th ,, ie - api $2 3 6. 
17h. |, ¥ - - _ 4 2 Oe, 1 
19th iy3 . = -| pers Sime 4 3 
20th 4, |- - 6 1 CF Ak 
2\st. ae - - Bay _ 4 8 
22nd ? , a ee 4. 8 10 
23rd Oe | - - 5 9 - 7 tras 
24th iy 0 Ra p4 Abi re mp 
25th yf > | 2 9 ig ap 
24h |», 3 j- 5 7 | 10. 
Cy es ii ; — =. 6 9 
28th |99 % ” 1 4 6 6 
29¢h. |; is =e ie 5 1 Dye 
30th I> = | i ie 5 2 ‘ 5. 
3igt i + be. 10 6 10- 
32nd ,, Pe nies oa i 2 —" 8 
33rd ” ay 4 9 2 9 2 
34th 9 > 4 Pre. Sy = s 1 
35th ly 1 4 1 2 1 ad 
36th ” Ty on 4 BESS 8 uh 8 
37th » 8 aay: | Mee y 4 3 4 5 teats 
WeSStD 455. x Sp a ee ae iS al 3 4 va 
. | 89th |, i, opp Ste rend pp LO —_ L074 
I 40th » | . oe ea G Bs te , 4. 9 2 
| 41st Ei |} - Eien bh cant 8 o 2 
1 «1 aor |. g Totalge, +4 162 tole 10 195 3 
{ I ; : re 


Average length, of service of 40 seconds-in-command with their present regiments, 4 years 1 ‘month 5 
as seconds-in-command 4 years 10. months. 


* Officers’ whov-rose in the regiment.) * 
} Officers of broken-up regiments, 
HOOT MONIT De Ge-moR0I To eTeoMO + 


Y 4 


174, ie ENE & F ee | “a 


; yi ' PISA Tee che “tit i wl PEL THTUee Ti-RO MGI) 4 wie 
Service of Wing Officers of Madras Infantry with their present Regiments and as Wing Officers, _ 


reckoning from date of Reorganization, viz., 1st November 1865. 


With Regiment. As Wing Officer. ; 


Years. Months. Years. Months. 


lst Infantry~ elt - - t —_ 1 — 1 
2nd, x - - - * i 2 7 8 
Byeae 8 - - - * 1 6 1 6 
4th ,, 4 : ai hs ie 1 a 1 
5th 4 - - Hs == — 4 8 
6th) 55 = - - T 7 8 ch 8 
ila, ody - - - 4 5 4 5 
8th ,, - - -* if 6 7 6 
Oth }5 - - - * 5 8 5 8 
10th 99 I = - * 9 2 9 2 
;iih : | 7 a 7 De 
2th ,, . - - HL 3 — 6 | — 
13th » - - - Tf _ 1 6 6 | 
14th, 94s, - - - 5 2 6 9 
15th ” = bs - % 2 ts 2 ih 
16th +); - - - ft 2 8 2 8 
17th ” ie a es t — 6 (6 2 
19th ” 4 = ba ca 3 7 8 
20th; * a5 - - - t 6 1 6 1 
21st ” - - ~ 1 2 4 _ 
22nd ” = bs sod 7 vs =. 7 to 
Dore.) tse . - - -: 8 1 8 
24th ” = a e eed sa 2 aia - 2 
25th 5, +E aces a a ee 8 
ee - - - _ 2 5 6 
27th ” ¥ 7 a t ; Sm ‘8 oa 8 
28th ty : e - 4 6 5 Pai 
29th’ | fy, : > - — 2 3 1 
30th 5, - - : I a 1 i 
31st Bs = = - 2 6 3 10. 
ip SPA ate - - - — — 2 6 
sitet - = - 3 2 3 2 
34th! 45 r : ie 6 10 7 6 
Borat Bs > - = 9 2 6 10 
36th ” > | = T 4 — 4 bits 
“BRK bs, - - = 6 10 8 vf 
38th : : : “= = 7 om 
GOH. tys - - re 4 _— 4 sar 
40th 9, BMS fash the 2 4 3 2 
Alst ” ie a c iW 2 7 10 
Total . 130 3 196 ff 


Average length of service of 40 wing officers with their present regiments, 3 years 3 months ; as 
wing officers 4 years 11 months. 


* Officers who rose in the regiment. 


¢ Officers of broken-up and British regiments. 
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Service of Adjutants oft Madras Infantry with their prosent Corps, and as Adjutants, reckoning 


from date of Reorganization, viz., lst November 1865. 


With Regiment. As Adjutants. 


Years. Months. Years. Months. 


—" 
=) 


1st Infantry - - = 
2nd ,, - - = 
Srdi 25; = - = 
4th ,, - - - 
Othy5 3, - - - 
6th! ., - - ° 
bh ts, - - - 
Sth 45, - - = 
9th ,, - - - 
TOth + 5, - - - 
Pith } 5, - - - 
th | ,; - - - 
18th" }.,, - - - 
4th ,, - - - 
Poth | 5; - - - 
6th 1, “ - - 
ith ay. - - - 
POG ,, : - - 
20th "| :,, = - - 
Pst) 4's - - - # 
and t.. - - - 
23rd _ ,, - OM mo = 
24th ,, - hci eh ces 
25th ,, - = - 
PAv Vii oe - - - 
Cath ie as - - - 
mothi ts - = = 
29th ,, - E - 
80th. 55 - - = 
sist ,, = = - 
g2nd':),, - ar - 
Sard: 155 - = - 
34th ,, - = = 
clegeytihay es - 2 - 
36th ,, - - ~ 
37th §,, - - - 
38th ,, = > = 
South 5; - = . 
40th ,, = G = 
4lst ,, - - = 


lol wwe 
re | wy on 00 


me 


Se ta 
SCNHNWONNNANTNANWNNCHNHWNO 


— 
CAaNnNnnaornwan 


Soe SS 
= 


re 


+ 


eo he te 
Bacal ie es hs-oo. | ARRORADWAAwWAD | etm Oa -Fetacic! Orme 


Awe | OnSwaID AH | | ro co | won 


| RORBRAHOCHORAADATWOWODTOO | OwowoowWID|Dowonnorysowhon 
MNO NONDANARUWINAH | bo 
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Average length of service of 40 adjutants with their present regiments, 6 years 10 months; as adjutants, 
5 years 3 months. 


* Officers who rose in the regiment. 


+ Officers of broken-up and British regiments, and getieral list officers. 


40839, 7, 


tice of Quartermasters of Madras Infantry with their present Corps and as Quartermaster 
reckoning from date of Reorganization, viz., Ist November 1865. 


2nd 
8rd 
| 4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
Sth 

: Oth 

10th 

llth 

| 12th 

13th 

14th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

19th 

20th 

21st 
22nd 

28rd 

24th 

25th 

26th 

27th 

28th 

29th 

30th 

31st 
32nd 

38rd 

34th 

35th 

36th 

87th 

38th 

F 39th 


40th 


41st 


Average length of service of 40 quartermasters with their present regiments, 5 Mog as ar ease 


9 


ist Infantry - 


Years. Months. 


1 t 


oc SORTA She te peers 
tie 
1 


t 


\ 


' i 1 1 
} 
te 


Cr or~arwaoHoownl! ww] rOoMmmaal Sal wwwSyl awwcan| 


ove! lal aweeanapmaracwel || wow! ow! aacor ne 


Total - yaAS = 201. 


4 years 3 months. 


* Officers who rose in the regiment. 


{ Officers of broken-up and British regiments, and general list officers. 


“Rees ok D © e960 lol | ~TOWOD lowes] nwH Soo | On Soe 


With Regiments. | As Quartermasters. 


Years. | Months, 


I 


Pace) 
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Mermoranpum No. 1. 


5th Regiment (a).—Colonel Smart was removed while in Europe from the 16th Native Infantry, 


which he commanded from March 1871; previously in command of the 
21st regiment, in which he rose. 


6th Ditto (b).—Colonel Burton was removed from the 4th regiment while in Europe, which 


12th 
13th 
27th 
30th 


38th 


he commanded from March 1866; previously in command of the 13th 
regiment, in which he rose. 

Ditto (c).—Colonel Kempster was removed from the 6th regiment while in Europe, 
which he commanded from date of reorganization, and in which he rose. 

Ditto (d),.—Colonel Lawder was removed from the 24th regiment’ while in Europe ; he 
previously held command of the 14th regiment. 

Ditto (e).—Colonel Kennedy was removed from the 13th regiment while in Europe, 
which he commanded from October 1870. 

Ditto (f.)—Colonel Halliday was removed from the 12th regiment while in Europe, 
which he commanded from date of reorganization, and in which he rose. 


Ditto (g).—Colonel Shakespear was removed from the 9th regiment while in Europe, in 
which regiment he rose and commanded. 


Itis understood that Colonels Smart, Kempster, Kennedy, Halliday, and Shakespear will not 
return again to India, 


No. II. 


Mermoranpvum of the average Length of Service of Officers with their Regiments, and their 


Appointments in the Cavalry and Infantry. 


Mapras Cavatrry. 


Commandants. 
Years. Months. 
With their Regiments - - - cats 1 
As Commandants~ - - - - - 7 8 
Seconds-in-Command. 
With their Regiments - - ~ - fe 0 
As Seconds-in-Command = - - - - 6 6 
Adjutants, 
With their Regiments - - - - 8 
As Adjutants - - - - - 7 3 
Qnd and 3rd Squadron Officers. 
With their Regiments - - - - 8 3 
Mapras Inrantry, 
Commandants. 
: Years. Months. 
With their Regiments - - - ~ 3 6 
As Commandants = = - - - - 4 6 
Seconds-in-Command. 
With their Regiments - - - 4 1 
As Seconds-in-Command = - - - - 4 10 
Wing Officers. 
With their Regiments - - se) Ss 3 
As Wing Officers - ~ - - - 4 i 
Adjutants. 
With their Regiments - *- - - 6 10 
As Adjutants - - - - - 5 3 
Quartermasters. 
With their Regiments - = 2 = 5 0 
As Quartermasters - = - = - 4 ae 
, (Signed) R. C. Srewarr, Brigadier-General, 
Adjutant-General’s Office, Adjutant-General. 


Fort St. George, 
17th March 1875. 
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No. 1265, dated Bombay Castle, 2nd April 1875. . a 
¥rom Colonel J. Macdonald, Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Military Department, to 
the Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. a 


Rererrrc to your letter No. 179, dated 8rd March 1875 (Organization—Native Army), I am 
directed to forward the accompanying return furnished by the Adjutant-General, showing the 
average length of service of officers with their present regiments and in the appointments they 
now hold in the cavalry and infantry regiments of the Bombay Army. 

Sxxvice of Commandants of Bombay Cavalry on 1st January 1875, with their present Regiments 
and as Commandants. 


With Regiment. In Command. 


Years. Months. Years. Months. 


Ist Cavalry - - - - — 4h — a 
Sree ae ae : : 3 gt 6 8 6 
Sedat ei tose 4 . un Be Te Me 13 < 
Poona Horse - - - : 14} 11 14 11 
1st Regiment, Sind Horse — - - 2 he) 2 7 
2nd $s - - 8 9 3 10 
3rd as 93 - - 2 8 2 8 

Total - - 50 5 45 6 


Average of seven commandants, 7 years 2 months with present Regiments, and 6 years 
6 months as commandants, 


Srevicr of Seconds-in-Command of Bombay Lavaley Regiments with their present Regiments and 
as Seconds-in-Command. 


| 
As Second-in- 


With Regiment. Conand 
Years. | Months. | iia Months. 
lst Cavalry - - - - 26 1 9 7 
Sede Ss ee - : =| 168 1 ah 41 
3rd = - - - - 1§ 5 1 5 
Poona Horse - - - - 20 1 17 — 
lst Regiment, Sind Horse - - 5 10 5 1¢ 
2nd ss A - _* 9 6 3 10 
3rd 4 of - - 9 3 3 3 
Total - - 88 3 40 iG 
| 


Average of seven seconds-in-command, 12 years 7 months with present regiments, and 5 years 
10 months as seconds-in-command, 4 


Service of Adjutants of Bombay Cavalry with their present Regiments and 3 Adjutants. 


With Regiment, As Adjutant. 


Years. Months. Years. Months. 


Ist Cavalry - - - - 12 2 11 poe 
a Wane a - 2 oe Ua 6 11 us 
8rd}! = = - - 3 8 3 8 
Poona Horse - = = elie al i0 11 10 
1st Regiment, Sind Horse - - 6 2 3 6 
2nd s » - - 5 3 4 6 
ard as » =: - 1 — 1 — 


Total : a es 7 46 a 6 | 


s 


Average of seven adjutants, 7 years 4 months with present regiments, and 6 years 8 monthe 
as adjutants. 


* Colonel MacGregor had previously served with the regiment for about 21 years, 

+ Colonel Graves had previously served with the regiment for about 24 years. 

t Colonel Westropp had previously served with the Poona Horse for about 8 years. 

§ Each of these officers had served several years with these regiments previous to their last joining them. 


yt 
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Service of 2nd and 3rd Squadron Officers of Bombay Cavalry with their present Regiments. 


With Regiment. 


Years. | Months. 


Ist Cavalry e a 
PAL) B : 2 
Bde 43 - - 


Poona Horse - - 


lst Regiment, Sind Horse 
2nd S ” = 


8rd 9 + ad 


Total 


20 
11 
AL 
10 
13 


Pe EOMDMRDWWO 


- 135 


So 


i 
AWMWwWNTODAWDOCONWAI”Hw 


Average of 14 second and third squadron officers with their present regiments, 9 years and 


8 months. 


Service of Commandants of Bombay Infantry Regiments with their Corps and as 
Commandants. 


With Regiment. 


In Command. 


Years. Months. Years. Months. 
lst Infantry - - - “ 13* = 13 = 
. oe eee ; “fle .d* 7 1 7 
Srd 3, : - - - —_ 1 — 1 
4th ,, - - - - (hus 9 1 5 
5th ,, é S ite = ho* — 12 2) 
6th ,. - - - - _* 10 — — 
Vint <)> - . -| = — a 
Sth- .., - - - ~ uh o 7 9 
MEO, IR Ree ee yu - — = 
10th 4, - - - - 30 — I 9 
blithy-~3; - oe - - 10 4 4 3 
12th), - - - - 6 @ 6 « 
PADS gh es - - : 1 6 re ) 
14th ,, - - - - 7 9 a 9 
15th ,, - - - - 1 6 1 6 
Tor ‘ ia . 3 2 3 2 
Ut 5, - - - - 34 4 12 11 
V4, i. 3 - - - 2 a = aE 
TORTS LOR. - > - 4 9 3 7 
20th ” ey > Fr 5 Tae 3 ‘ rapes 3 
ON ile Wisk =) Urea : eo 3 — 3 
22nd, - - - - 3 2 3 2 
Qard. \ 5, - = - - 2 11 2 11 
24th ,, - - - - 4 3 4 3 
Zathi 3, - - - - 31 7 8 9 
26th 5, - - - - pals oi ae 7 
27th ..,, - - - - 22 8 14 2 
Bethe. | i. - - - 5 4 5 4 
29th ~,, - - - - 8 4 7 11 
30th 4, - - - - 16 4 16 4 
Total - - - | 255 2g 141 10 


Average of 30 commandants, 8 years 6 months with their present regiments, and 4 years 


8 months as commandants. 


* These officers (who belonged to the cadres of these regiments) had served several years with the corps previous to 


their last rejoining them from other employment. 


Z 3 


Service of Seconds-in-Command of Bombay Infantry Regiments with their present Corps an 


Ist Anfigitry. 


2nd 
j 8rd 
Ath 
bth 
6th 
7th 


8th 


9th 

| 10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 

_ 14th 
| 15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
21st 
22nd 
23rd 
24th 
25th 

| 26th 
27th 
28th 
29th 
30th 


” 


Average of 30 seconds-in-command, 12 years 8 months with their present regiments ‘and 5 years as % 


eres 


* These officers (who belonged to the liber of these Regiments) had served several years with the a provicus a 
their last rejoining them from other employment. 


Seconds-in-Command. 


As Seronds: 


With Regiment. in-Command, | 


Months. | Years. | Months. 


Years. 


- - 31 — ali! — 
- - ike Hl Pine 40 
- - 8 4 8 J 
- - 4% 8° —_— 3 
- = o 10 4 2 
- - By vie Ly) i Bree Ts ouleroave 
- - 81 3 11 ee 
- - 26 9 peal i | 2 
- - OMG 10 1 9 
2 a ree an 3 | | | 
- - pk 9 wget yimers bre ooee : 
~ e le eg wes penny 
- - 29 9 — “iQ 
= - 11* f 11 pee 
- - ie — ll Mite 
- - — 3 — 3 
- - 10.4 10 pete ah 
- 5 11* — 8 4 
- 2 fh una’) il 
4 ; ce De cease: e. 
- = 41 —— 8 ae) 3 9 
- - 31 8 8 2 
- - 28 9 5 8 
- - 8 8 8 8. 
- - 2 9 2 94 
e e if, fed a ll 
- -|- 28 6 10 = 
- - 9 — 7 1] 
- - 16 4 9 eM 
= - | 382 — 150 Biot 


i 


seconds-in-command. 


—— 
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Service of Wing Officers of Bombay Infantry with their present Regimeats. 


With Regiment. 


—_—_—> * 


Years. Months. 


Ist Infantry | - - - - - - ll — 
2nd ,, - : : z : : te 3 
Brdion.,, - - - - : - 21 1 
ee ee 
BRA. - - - : - - 1 
6th ,, - - - - - - 12* 1 
Tilicts : : : é : sup ed 2 
Sth, ' : : : : : 3 2 
thie’ 55 - - - - - - —* 1 
10th ,, - - - . 2 i 25 10 
Tathee.., - = 5 - - - 27 4 
12th ,, : : : : : : 4x 1 
Toth) 45, - - 5 4 = = 23 7 
14th .,, > = - - = - — — 
1pthge., = - - - - - 4% 3 
1 PBS thos t, - - - - - - — — 
17th ” r $ = - - - 21 9 
18th. ..,, - - - - - - 1% 8 
19th ,, - - - - - - — — 
Wth..,, ~ - - - - - 5* 4 
Dh Cae - - - - - - 11 9 
22nd sy, F be iz E a e 4 Zz 
Qerd\ 1.5 - - - - - - (i 5 
24th ,, fy od Uh aN HS i ee Ragen 9 
25th ,, s : . : tar 10 
26th. i, - - - _ - - 4, 6 
Oath thy b - - - - - ri 6 
Zoch ,, - - - - - - 23 11 
Qt is - - - - - - if ll 
30th =, - - - - - - 9 6 
Total -- | 805 Zz, 


Average of 30 wing officers with their present regiments, 10 years and 2 months. 


* These officers (who belong to the cadres of these regiments) had served several years with the corps previous to # 
their last rejoining them from other employment. 


Z A 


es 
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Service of Adjutants of Bombay Infantry with their present Corps and as Adjutants, 


‘ With Regiment. As Adjutants. 


Years. | Months. Years. | Months. 


| ist Infantry - - - 1 2 1 2 
On iS eee ‘ Lal $a 1 3 8 
grd’ 4... Ae P s 2 6 2 6 
4th «> ,.#h j= - - - 6 8 5 2 
Beh 4 4, tee - : aS es == 5 =a 5 
6th %» i « - - - 3 Pe 3 _ 
i ta : 4 - | baat 2 11 ws 
Sth °) ,, hee - - - 3 3 aa 3 
Oth 42, See : : -{ 11% 5 ll 5 
16th .,,#) - : : f 2 3 2 3 
ith: “4, be- - - raat | 2 5 10 
12th ,, : 5 cal ae 3 7 10 
18th “4.,,¢). - & < ‘ 2 ory 2 ll 
VON ie : : é 6 3 6 oe 
léth 4, Yg- - - - Ab af. 5 63 
16th ef = - - 6 4 5 1 
Ugh oe as - - = Vacant 
18th oe > = . - 2 6 san 3 
Oh 13, 1 « . Cts 8 9 7 
ne ae M A = hety 6 7 10 
21st per - - - 3 Je ye ik uae: 3) 
98nd “4, ver 4 : 3 Nag lit  te Hil Rotates an ee 6 
cE aiisM a: Bese : a SE 0 4 10 
24th 4, - : ‘ i 3 8 2 10 
Seth ae = 5 be Sl iG 5 3 11 
Meth. a, tm : Lt AG 11 7 5 
Bit ie. eS % : a 4 ao 4 
28th ea - - - vie! 1b if 6 
29th raed - - - 6 5 (Be Ss” 
30th 9° AOS e - - 4 4 4 4 
Total - | 207 8 142 11 e 


Average of 29 adjutants, 7 years 2 months with their present regiments, and 4 years 
11 months as adjutants. © 1 


* These officers (who beionged to the cadres of these regiments) had served some time with these corps previous 
their last rejoining them from other employment. i 
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_ Service of Quartermasters of Bombay Infantry with their present Corps and as Quartermasters, 


With Regiment. As Quartermasters. 


Years. Months. Years. Months. 


ist Infantry . - - 17 6 10 = 
Dodie | - - - 7 8 1 11 
8rd, - - 5 6 5 6 
4th ,, - - - 10 7 10 3 
eine - - - — 5 — ay 
6th, ; RIES Saale i 5 8 
Wasi ee - - - 3 Th 3 i 
Ste) is - - - 17 6 4 1 
Sth; - - - 11 Bea ll 2 
10th - 4, - - 2 17 6 8 10 
Tih | 4; - - e 5 4 4 6 

Pothe. 5, - - - 7 5 1 i ae 
bth 55 - - - 12 6 6 3 
14th cy, - - - 4* 1 4 1 
15th 4, - . 2 3 8 2 11 
LGthiy G5 - 2 = — Ps 4 23 pick 
Vt 4, - - - 9 uf 7 7 
18th —,, " b ‘ 14 2 ll sat 
19th 4, - “ : 8 it 7 7 
20th =, < - - 4% 10 4 10 
21st - - - = 7 10 6 11 
29nd °,, - - - 12 6 4 11 
23rd + - - - 9 10 9 10 
24th —,, se 5 2 3 1l 3 11 
Dath | 5, - - - 4 11 4 ll 
D6thix: os, - - Salis Ped 7 3 i 
7th | ss = - - 3 5 3 5 
20th! 5 - - - 3 3 2 9 
29th ,, fu = - 13. if 4 1 
30th sy : % : 2 10 2 500 
Total - | 2386 3 157 Il 


Average of 30 quartermasters 7 years 10 months with their present regiments and 5 years 3 months 
as quartermasters. 


*These officers (who belonged to the cadres of these regiments) had served some time with these corps previous to their 
last rejoining them from other employment. 


Memoranpvo of the average Length of Service of Officers with their Regiments and in their 
Appointments in the Cavalry and Infantry of the Bornbay Army. 


Bompay Cavanry. 


Commandants. Years. Months. 
With their regiments - - S : Sud ( 2 
As commandants - - - - 6 6 
Seconds-in- Command. 

With their regiments - = . - iss AV vi 
As second-in-command - - - - 5 10 
Adjutanis. 

With their regiments - - - = - 7 4 
As adjutants - - A : - - 6 8 
2nd and 3rd Squadron Oficers. 

With their regiments. - - - - ~ 9 8 
Bomsay INFANTRY. 

Commandanis. 

With their regiments - - . = - § 6 
*As commandants - - - - - 4 8 

Seconds-in- Command. : 
With their regiments - “ - - - 12 8 
As second-in-command - = - - 5 0 


* The late retirements which haye caused vacancies in the commands of regiments have brought down the average 


considerably. 
40839. Aa 
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gamit? ; IS STO AraestCy ‘i | Wing: Officers. sdroll to ewdueurislioG) Te ae = 
1 Te a ; oo, ea Monty, os 
With their regiments - © - : a Ewan 9 | 
. Adjutants. 
With their regiments -' St Sane - Pane | 2 
As adjutants - - - = = - 4 ii 
Quartermasters. 
With their regiments - - - - = ie 10 
As quartermasters)  - = - =~ - - Ba | S| 


Orricrers ReTuRNS. 


No. 1106 A., dated Simla, the 9th April 1875. 


From Colonel T. Rattray, C.B., C.S.1., Officiating Deputy Adjutant-General, to’ Colonel H. K. : 
Burne, C.B. , Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. ¢ 


In compliance with the request contained in your letter, No. 177 (Organization, Natival 
Army), dated the 3rd ultimo, I have the honor to transmit herewith the returns therein called for 
showing the average length of service of officers with their present regiments and in the appoint- 4 
ments which they now hold in the Cavalry and Infantry Corps of the Bengal Army.° , 


Service of Commandants of Bengal Cavalry on Ist January 1875 with their present Regiment 
and as Commandants. 


Length of Service. 


Rank, Names, and Corps. With Regiments. In Command. _ Remarks, 


, 


~ Years. Months. Years, Months. 
" DY ‘* eo 


Colonel W. R. E. Alexander, Ist Bengal 11 


tie 5 On furlough, — 

Cavalry. an O8 to ag 

Lieutenant-Colonel O. Wilkinson, 2nd Ben- 5 — i sie 
gal Cavalry. 

Colonel G. W. M. Hall, C.B., 3rd Bengal |» 28 10 3 — 
Cavalry. main 

Colonel G. C. Hankin, 4th Bengal Cavalry. 8 5 5 e., 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. J. S. Gough, Sth ie 20 ey. if —. 
Bengal Cavalry. rae mer = 

Colonel J. F. Richardson, 6th Bengal 24 11 ) On furlough 
Cavalry. DA ae % 

Colonel L. J. Farquharson, 7th Bengal a 4 4 as 
Cavalry. ; 

Colonel W. J. Ward, 8th Bengal Cavalry. 5 7 3 reat 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. L. Campbell, 9th 10 4 4 be) 
Bengal Cavalry. “ 

Colonel C. H. Palliser, 10th Bengal Cavaispitenbd) -ssLelanage: 8 git! 
alr f 

Lieutenant Coleel A. gH. (anak: 12th 7 5 he ees 
Bengal Cavalry. ’ ; 

Major R. C. Low, 13th Bengal Cavalry. MAGyiaiys 9 4 On furlough. 

Colonel J. I. Murray, 14th Bengal Cavalry. | - 16 6 (Gdi HF 

Major G. A. Prendergast, 15th Bengal Cav- | .10 ° 5 » 6. |. On furlough, 
alry. 

Gurtath R. Topham, 16th Bengal Cavalry.) {°° D450" | 9 © 800 8 a 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. W. Graham, NRanete., OF ees p= mer 
Bengal Cavalry. 

Colonel F. H. Smith, 18th Bengal Cavalry) |o4.16:) |} 9.40 4 On furlough, 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. Fane, 19th Bengal 15 _ — ee 
Cavalry. ESN SDAA é 

Total. -« - - - | .230 9 R rc Sues 


Average of 18 commandants 12 years: and 10 plied with Preeges sical sand 10 years and 
6 months as commandants;, . . 
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Service of Seconds-in-Command of Bengal Cavalry Regiments on 1st January 1875 with their 


present Regiments and as Seconds-in-Command. 


\ #Rank, Names, and Corps. 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Jenkins, 1st Bengal 


Cavalry. 
Major C. W. Campbell, 2nd Bengal Cavalry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel C. F. Packe, 3rd Bengal 
Cavalry. 


Major M. M. Prendergast, 4th Bengal 
Cavalry. | 


Major H. R. Osborn, 5th Bengal Cavalry. 
Major G. A. A. Baker, 6th Bengal. Cavalry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel F. C. J. Brownlow, 7th 
Bengal Cavalry. 


Captain H. Chapman, 8th Bengal Cavalry. 
Major H. T. Oldfield, 9th Bengal Cavalry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel A. T, Armstrong, 10th 
Bengal Cavalry. — 


Major R. E. Boyle, 11th Bengal Cavalry. 
Colonel P. $. Yorke, 12th Bengal Cavalry. 


‘Captain W. H. Macnaghten, 13th Bengal 
Cavalry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Chalmers, 14th Ben- 
gal Cavalry. ‘ 


Major W. Musgrave, 15th Bengal Cavalry. 


» oJ. Upperton, 16th Bengal Cavalry. 
recy We Watson, 17th Bengal Cavalry. 


Captain T. R. Davidson, 18th Bengal Cav- 
alry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. Melvill, 19th Bengal 
Cavalry. 


i ae 


In Regiment. 


Length of Service. 


Years. 


~I 


10 


15 


11 


As Second in Com- 
mand. !Remarks. 
Months. Years. Months. 
— vi — Officiating Com- 
mandant. 
5 4 sae ss 
1 TO i, aikentdt dh On furlough. 
5 11 = = 
— 8 1 —, 
9 : 3 9 Officiating Com- 
mandant. 
8 9 8 aa 
8 3 2 pha. 
10 10 10 — 
10 10 10 —_ 
— 4 4 Officiating Com- 
mandant. 
2 . 6 6 — 
if 3 4 | Officiating Com- 
mandant. 
3 1) —_ On furlough. 
3 a 6 Officiating Com- 
recs mandant. 
de 2 rs ha 
8 9 9 On furlough. 
7 1 9 Officiating Com- 
mandant. 
R) 9 2 — 
Paes perto’ 3 


Average of 19 seconds-in-command 11 years and 6 months with present, regiments and 7 years and 
a 1 month as second-in-command. 


ee 
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\ 


Service of Adjutants of Bengal Cavalry Regiments on Ist January 1875 with their pres ne 
Regiments and as Adjutants. a 


Length of Service. 


Rank, Names, and Corps. With Regiment. As Adjutants. Remarks. 


Years. Months. | Years. Montbs. 


Captain A. R. Chapman, Ist Bengal Cav- 11 9 11 9 Officiating Third 
alry Squad. Officer. 
Captain C. E. Salkeld, 2nd Bengal Cavalry. 7 8 3 3 _— 
Lieutenant G. H. Elliott, 3rd Bengal Cav- 3 6 3 4 Officiating Third — 
alry. Squad. Officer, 
Captain W. R. Hamilton, 4th Bengal 15 —_ 6 6 — 
Cavalry. is 
Captain J. P. D. Vanrenen, 5th Bengal 3 11 3 11 — 4 
Cavalry. 
Captain H. A. Fletcher, 6th Bengal Cav- 12 3 3 2 On furlough. 
alry. 
' Captain E. Hay, 7th Bengal Cavalry. 10 7 7 5 _— 
Lieutenant J. L. Aberigh-Mackay, 8th Ben- 4 8 4 8 — 
gal Cavalry. 
Captain D. T. H. Sampson 9th Bengal 14 1 1+ 1 ‘Officiating Third | 
Cavalry. Squad. Officer. 
Captain H. C. Greenaway, 10th Bengal 9 11 6 7 |.On furlough. 
Cavalry. ‘ 
Captain G.-R. J. Shakespear, 11th Bengal | 10 ff 5 Officiating Third 
Cavalry. Squad. Officer, _ 
Captain M. J. Moore, 12th Bengal Cavalry. 5 10 ens) 10 _ 
Captain D. H. Thompson, 13th Bengal 8 10 6 — —_ 
Cavalry. 
Captain R. Eardley Wilmot, 14th Bengal 10 3 7 6 — 
Cavalry. 
Lieutenant §. D. Turnbull, 15th Bengal 4 4 6 On furlough. 
Cavalry. 
Captain A. W. R. Becher, 16th Bengal rf 6 5 ass — 
Cavalry. — Eas 
Captain T. M. B. Glascock, 17th Bengal 15 ree 9 9 On furlough. 
Cavalry. 
Captain J. B. B. Dickson, 18th Bengal 9 2 3 9 Do. 
Cavalry. 
Captain W. W. Biscoe, 19th Bengal Cavalry. 12 9 i 6 — 
Tota - =| S179 ‘s 117 6 


Average of 19 adjutants 9 years and 5 months with present regiments and 6 years and 2 months as 
adjutants., 


Service of 2nd and 3rd Squadron Officers of Bengal Cavalry with their present Regiments. 


Length of Service. 
Rank, Names, and Corps. With Regiment. Remarks. 


Years. Months. 


| 
Major G. C. Thomson, 2nd Squadron Officer, | ‘16 a) Officiating second-in-command. 
lst Bengal Cavalry. j 
Captain M. Clementi, 3rd Squadron Officer, 9 3 Officiating in Judge Avdocate 
Ist Bengal Cavalry. General’s Department. 
Captain F. Knowles, 2nd Squadron Officer, 13 — 
2nd Bengal Cavalry. 
Captain H. C. Kemble, 8rd Squadron Officer, 11 3 On furlough. 
2nd Bengal Cavalry. 
Brevet-Major A. R. D. Mackenzie, 2nd 11 5 Officiating second-in-command. 


Squadron Officer, 3rd Bengal Cavalry. 


Carried over . » 
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| Length of Service. 


Rank, Names, and Corps. With Regiment. Remarks. 


Years. | Months. 


Brought forward - - 

Major B. Cracroft, 3rd Squadron Officer, 3rd 14 6 On furlough. 
Bengal Cavalry. 

Major E. H.C. Simpson, 2nd Squadron Officer, 13 6 — 
4th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain F. P. W. Freeman, 3rd Squadron 12 5 On furlough. 
Officer, 4th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain H. A. Shakespear, 2nd Squadron, 12 3 a 
Officer, 5th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain R. B. Graham, 3rd Squadron Officer 8 3 eee 
5th Bengal Cavalry. 

pegs R. ms - ennings, 2nd Squadron Officer, 11 10 Officiating second-in-command. 
6th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain KE. H. E. Kauntze, 3rd Squadron 8 — Officiating 2nd Squadron Officer. 
Officer, 6th Bengal Cavalry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. H. Barchard, 2nd 9 6 — 
Squadron Officer, 7th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain H. C. Creak, 3rd Squadron Officer, 10 10 ae 
7th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain A. <2 Lindsay, 2nd Squadron Officer, 11 — — 
8th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain J. A. MeNeale, 3rd Squadron Officer, 9 8 — 
8th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain T. Dayrell, 2nd Squadron Officer, 9th 15 8 —— 
Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain A. P. Palmer, 38rd Squadron Officer, 5 3 With Dufila Field Force. 
9th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain O. Barnes, 2nd Squadron Officer, 10th 10 3 oe 
Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain A. England, 3rd Squadron Officer, 15 3 — 
10th Bengal Cavalry. 

Major A. H. Prinsep, 2nd Squadron Officer, 3 3 Officiating second-in-command 

_ 11th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain ae I. Bax, 3rd Squadron Officer, 11th 9 3 Officiating 2nd Squadron Officer 
Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain H. A. McNair, 2nd Squadron Officer, 9 6 On furlough. 
12th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain J. H. Green, 8rd Squadron Officer, vi () Officiating 2nd Squadron Officer. 
12th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain C. R. Teamaie 2nd Squadron 14 2 Officiating second-in-command. 
Officer, 13th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain H. E. Ryves, 3rd Squadron Officer, 12 6 Officiating 2nd Squadron Officer. 
13th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain R. C. W. Mitford, 2nd Seaadeon ri 6 — 
Officer, 14th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain GC. § De F. Roche, 3rd Squadron 5 3 he: 
Officer, 14th Bengal Cavalry. 

Major J. Angelo, 2nd Squadron Officer, 15th 5 _ Officiating second-in- command. 
Bengal Cavalry. 

Major E. D. H. Vibert, 3rd Squadron Officer, 7 2 Officiating 2nd Squadron Officer. 
15th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain R. M. Clifford, 2nd Squadron Officer, 11 “= os 
16th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain G. C. Ross, 3rd Squadron Officer, 6 i On furlough. 
16th Bengal Cavalry. 

Major G. H. W. Hoggan, 2nd Squadron Officer, 14 5 Officiating second-in-command. 
17th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain KE. G. Newnham, érd Squadron Officer, th _ Officiating 2nd Squadron Officer. 
17th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain H. C. Marsh, 2nd Squadron Officer, 14 Ii Officiating second-in-command. 
18th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain R. Wheeler, 3rd Squadron Officer, 9 8 Officiating 2nd Squadron Officer. 
18th Bengal Cavalry. 

Captain A. G. Gane ond Squadron Officer, 2 _ a 
19th Bengal Cavalry. | 

Captain W. Loch, 3rd Squadron Officer, 19th 9 10 On furlough. 
Bengal Cavalry. ae oO 

Total - | 389 9 


Average of 38 second and third squadron officers with their present regiments 10 years and 3 months. 


Aas 
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, de 


Service of Commandants of Bengal Native ‘lafantery Regiments with their Corps and as 


_ Commandants. weet) he 
Length of Service. 
Rank, Names, and Corps. | With Regiment. : In Command. Rennes 


Years. | Months. | Years. . Months, 


Colonel J. R. MeMullin, 1st Native Infantry 8 iat 
»  W.B. Shawe, 2nd Native Infantry | 10 ahs 
» G. A. St. P. Fooks, 38rd Native| 9 as Shige 
Infantry. . | ry 
Colonel H. C. Anderson, 4th Native Infantry 3 ee 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. P. Barlow 5th 11,, 10 ° 


Native Infantry. 


Colonel G. Holroyd, 6th Native Infantry 2 36 i a 
Lieutenant-Colonel 'F. J. pe eae 7th 10 mae 
Native Infantry. cK 
Colonel T. A. Carey, 8th Native Infantry - 3 5 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Hawes, 9th 28 fp wh 
Native Infantry. ; 
Colonel C. Lyons Montgomery, 10th Native 33 2 : 
Infantry. Pa ag isch ds | te 
Colonel C. F. G. Lamb, 11th Native Infantry | — 10 * | On furlough, 
» H.B. Stevens, 12th Native Infantry 16 bY aero ie ae ¥ 
» H. King, 13th Native Infantry — - 13 2 On furlough, 
» ©. C. G. Ross, 14th Native Infantry 13 i Do. an 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Barter, 15th Native | 12 iwi 


Infantry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Girdlestone, 16th 12 
Native Infantry. 
Colonel J. Marquis, 17th Native Tafantey, - 16 
Major W. Winson, 18th Native Infantry - Ty 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. F. Stafford, 19th | 17 
Native Infantry. ~ 


n 


| 


) 
A 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. Rogers, 20th | 18 2 | On furlough. — ° 
Native Infantry. ’ Em 
Colonel J. C. Thelwall, 21st Native In-| 18 8 
fantry. = apioM A. 2 aaa 
Colonel J. J. O’Bryen, 22nd Native In- 10 3 | On furlough. 
fantr at nn 
Major iN A. Currie, 23rd Native Infantry - | 11 ee et nn 
Colonel G. N. Cave, 24th Native Infantry - 17 5 | On furlough. 
», H. D, Manning 25th Native In- G. — Yer Ve. 0 
fantry. ; 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. Williamson, 26th | 17 
Native Infantry. . 
Colonel J. Doran, 27th Native Infantry .-| 17 
» 9d. Smith, 28th Native Infantry -|, 6 
Tibatnane Galoncl J.J. H., Gordon, 29th | 18 
Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. W. R. Boisragon, 30th | 18 
Native Infantry. 


Colonel E. G. Langmore, 31st Native ce i ae 
fantry. | 

Colonel W. D. Morgan, 32nd Native In-} 15, 
fantry. 


Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. Langmore, 38rd ty 
Native Infantry. © 

Colonel R. P. Anderson, 84th Native In- 13 
fantry. 


On furlough. ‘a 


Colonel J. L. Nation, 35th Native Infantry ot 5 On furlough, 
»  P.G. Scot, 36th Native Infantry - 13 7 ‘8 eee 
» od. Nisbett, 37th Native Infantry -~ 11 14 14 8 On furlough. 
ag Cal a Fraser, - 39th Native In-| 12 oe 8 + ae 
fantry. . pee 
Lieutenant-Colonel  E. Dandridge, 40th 16 16 6 | On furlough, ~ 
Native Infantry. Ce ee ip pir yy 
Colonel H. 8. Obbard, dist Native tant | 13 a ia “4 
pl 4 


LieuténantiColonel J.P, Sherriff, 42nd | 3. 
es a , 


fis Carried over, iain 
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Length of Service. 


Rank, Names, and Corps. With Regiment. | In Command. Remarks. 
Years. . Months. | Years. Months. 
4 } 
SS Sore Sars Te SN ee Te Ieee Seca SENET A 
Brought forward - 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. D. S. Clarke, 43rd 8 6 2 9 — 
Native Infantry. 
Colonel J. M. Nuttall, 44th Native Infantry 6 10 2 8 — 
suas to: Basden, 45th Native Infantry |9 5 4 1 On furlough. 
» 9.8. Rawlins, ist Guorkhas = - 10 5 6 4 = 
_»  H.'T. Macpherson, 2nd Goorkhas = 13 10 13 10 — 
ce es Paterson, 3rd Goorkhas - 10 = 2 9 — 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Tytler, 4th 11 2 11 2 On furlough. 
Goorkhas. _ bare 
é hae fotel- | | ops 10. | 410 Pat 
CE Wie ya law as we 


Average of 48 commandants of Native Infantry regiments with their present corps 12 years. and 8 

months, and 8 ae and 6 months as commandants. 
| 

. 
et. 7 ‘eet 
| | 
SERVICE of Setonds-in-Command of Infantry Regiments with their present Corps and as 
pie ga ash Command. 


{ 
i 


Length of Service, 


J | thi f i 


As Second-in- 


Rank, Names, ‘and Corps. With Regiment. Cana Remarks. 
Years. Months, | Years. Months. 
Lewoian Oe he Cralzic, Ist Native 25 Orvi 3 8 —_ 
Infantry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel | F.? A. Dickins, 2nd 4 9 — 9 On furlough. 
Native Infantry. : 
Colonel RT. Leigh, 3rd’ Native Infantry - 17 vis 7 3 Do 
Lieutenant-Colonel ‘iF. Duffin, 4th Native 5 | 7 5 7 — 
~ Infantry.’ ss ‘ 
Major E. Venour, sth Native Infantry Pee 3 1 1 10 — 
Colonél W. Q. Pogson, 6th Native Infantry | 35 4en4) 9 8 — 
Major H.R. B. Worsley, 7th Native In-: 21 10 2 10 = 
fantry. , 
Lieutenant-Golonel A. Taylor, 8th Native Pd in| peda | ii— =F 
Infantry. 
Ligitensnti@eronel | 1 Wis, ~E. Webster, 9th 26 8 oa 2 pte 
Native Infantry. | 
Captain R. F. Firth, 10th Native Infantry = 1 Ones 7 1 — _ 
Major P. H. F. Harris, 11th Native In-' 2 10- 2 9 -- 
fantry. 
Colonel R. H. Price, ‘12th Native Infantry - 13 6 Te 6 a 
Lieutenant-Colonel By SS: MOG 18th 6 7 6 if Officiating com- 
Native Infantry: pega ro ee mandant. 
Major L. H. Pie 14th Basie Tienes 10 rf — 3 bribieaioa-Do: 
Colonel G. H. Thompson, 15th Native In- 5 3 5° 3 — 
fantry. 
Major P. B. Foote, 16th Native Infantry - 9 4 6 On furlough. 
Colonel F. G. Stainforth, 17th Native In- 6 — 6 — Do. 
fantry. 
Major F. Allen, 18th Native Infantry - HST) 3 6 i Do. 
Sie seen olonel J. Ruggles 19th Native 12 5 12 5 ~— 
Infantry. 
Major H, W. Gordon, 20th Native Infantry 15 3 3 2 Officiating com: 
mandant, 
Carried over ° , 
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Length of Service. 


As Second-in- 


Rank, Names, and Corps. With Regiment. Command: Remarks. 
Years, | Months. Years. | Months. 
Brought forward - - 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. Hudson, 21st Native 7 a 7 3 oo 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. T. Stafford, 22nd 15 2 — 9 On furlough. 
Native Infantry. 

Major H. Fellowes, 23rd Native Infantry - 3 1 3 1 — 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. B. Norman, 24th 6 10 6 10 Officiating com- 
Native Infantry. mandant. 

Maior J. W. Hoggan, 25th Native Infantry 17 5 17 5 — 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. M. Longmore, 26th ll 8 ll 8 On furlough. 
Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. D. Ogilvie, 27th ll — a mt Do. 
Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. C. Hamilton, 28th 8 4 1 10 — 
Native Infantry. : 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. G. Cunliffe, 29th 5 8 5 8 -- 
Native Infantry. 

Major R. D. Campbell, 30th Native In- 1] -- _— 1 _ 
fantry. ; 

Major H. L. C. Bernard, 3lst Native In- 9 8 — 1 pee 
fantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. Williams, 32nd 6 2 6 2 — 
Native Infantry. 

Major T. W. Rutherfurd, 33rd Native 10 1 —_— —_ On furlough. 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. C. Dandridge, 34th 15 10 15 10 Do. 
Native Infantry. 

Major G. C. Rowcroft, 35th Native Infantry 12 8 3 5 — 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. A. Bruce, 37th 9 8 — 10 Officiating com- 
Native Infantry. mandant. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. N. Hodgson, 38th 10 3 10 3 Do. 
Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. Wemyss, 89th 7 8 fs 8 = 
Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. Scott, 40th Native 7 — 7 — Officiating com- 
Infantry. mandant. 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. Taylor, 41st Native 4 10 4 10 On furlough. 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. Tulloch, 42nd Native 1 5 1 4 ee! 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. Cory, 44th Native I 10 1 10 ~ 
Infantry. 

Major F. M. Armstrong, 45th Native In- 10 6 4 _ Officiating com- 
fantry. mandant. 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. B. Clay, 1st Goorkhas 8 10 6 4 . | On furlough. 

Pahl ae » D. Macintyre, 2nd 16 1 14 8 — 
-Goorkhas. 
Lieutennat-Colonel H. H. Lyster, 8rd 11 4 2 9 Ditto. 
Goorkhas. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. P. Turton, 4th 10 8 7 —_ Officiating com- 
Goorkhas. mandant. 
Total == -| 513 1 253 4 


Average of 47 seconds-in-command of infantry with their present regiments 10 years and 11 months, 
as seconds-in-command 5 years and 4 months. 
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Lenery of Service with their present Regiments of Wing Officers of Bengal Infantry, 


Rank, Names, and Corps. 


* Length of Service. 


With Regiment. 


Remarks. 


Years. Months. 
Major L. H. P. de H. Larpent, 1st Native if 6 — 
Infantry. 
Major T. N. Baker, 2nd Native Infantry - — 2 On furlough. 
Colonel R. Blair, 3rd Native Infantry - 19 1 Officiating commandant. 
Major W. C. Mitchel, 4th Native Infantry - 11 4 On furlough. 
Captain H. A. Lewes, 5th Native Infantry - 6 — — 
» J. H. Inglis, 6th Native Infantry - 16 4 
»  F. C. W. Drummond, 7th Native 10 5 Officiating quartermaster. 
Infantry. 
Major R. Smith, 8th Native Infantry - 8 ~— On furlough. 
Captain F. F. J. Toke, 9th Native Infantry - 17 8 —- 
» W.D. Palmer, 10th Native Infantry - 1 3 ——— 
Major C. M. Bushby, 11th Native Infantry - 4 — ——— 
» W. Macdonald, 12th Native Infantry - 9 7 On furlough. 
»  W. Playfair, 13th Native Infantry - 6 7 Officiating second-in-command. 
Captain F. H. Woodgate, 14th Native Infantry 12 1 On furlough. 
Major G. R. Hennessy, 15th Native Infantry - 6 — 
»  W.G. Cubitt, 16th Native Infantry - 2 10 Officiating second-in-command. 
»  R.J. Walker, 17th Native Infantry - 13 2 On furlough. 
»  H. De Brett, 18th Native Infantry  - 6 7 Officiating second-in-command. 
» A. Copland, 19th Native Infantry - 6 11 On furlough. 
» J. Bartleman, 20th Native Infantry - 14 11 Do. 
» J. M. Stewart, 21st Native Infantry - 4 10 Do. 
Captain C. H. Bridges, 22nd Native Infantry - 14 11 | Officiating commandant. 
» A.D. Anderson, 23rd Native Infantry 9 3 On furlough. 
Lieutenant-Colonel K. J. McNair, 24th Native 2 2 Officiating as Deputy Assistant 
Infantry. Adjutant-General for Musketry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel N. Barton, 25th Native 12 Pi 
Infantry. 
Major M. G. Smith, 26th Native Infantry = - 10 10 On furlough. 
Captain H. H. Birch, 27th Native Infantry - 14 11 Officiating second-in-command. 
»  G.S. Hills, 28th Native Infantry - 14 4 
» HH. Beddy, 29th Native Infantry - 17 4 a 
» HH. W. Webster, 30th Native Infantry 14 8 — 
»  F. Tweddell, 31st Native Infantry  - 10 4 — 
Major T. N. Walker, 32nd Native Infantry - 8 _— 
Captain §. C. MacTier, 33rd Native Infantry - 9 6 Officiating second-in-command. 
Major G. J. Pasley, 34th Native Infantry  - 10 11 Do. 
»  G. V. Fosbery, 35th Native Infantry - 3 5 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. D. Griffin, 36th Native 5 7 Officiating second-in-command. 
Infantry. 
Captain F. A. Montriou, 37th Native Infantry 13 7 Do. 
Major H. L. A. Tottenham, 38th Native 13 1 Do. 
Infantry. 
Captain F. Gellie, 39th Native Infantry - 16 LOs | ee 
»  H. Morton, 40th Native Infantry - 14 10 Officiating second-in-command. 
Major W. C. B. Ryan, 41st Native Infantry - 10 19 Sie Do. 
Captain R. A. Wauchope, 42nd Native — i! 
Infantry. 
Captain H.'M. Evans, 43rd Native Infantry - 3 10 Officiating second-in-command. 
Major E. Lightfoot, 44th Native Infantry = - 12 8 
Captain A. Dz C, Inglis, 45th Native Infantry 10 6 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. S. Hill, 1st Goorkhas - 18 —_— Officiating second-in-commana, 
Captain A. Battye, 2nd Goorkhas - - 15 8 
G. C. Gregory, 3rd Goorkhas - 12 6 — 
Major F. F. Roweroft, 4th Goorkhas - - 8 ll Officiating second-in-command. 
Total ~=" - - | 495 = 


Average length of service with their present regiments of 49 wing officers 10 years and 1 month. 
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Srrvice of Adjutants of Bengal Infantry with their present Corps and as Adjutants. 


Rank, Names, and Corps. 


Lieutenant J. A. Miley, 1st Native Infantry 

Captain J. A. D. Gordon, 2nd Native 
Infantry. 

Captain G. J. Skinner 3rd Native Infantry 


» A.B. Douglas, 4th Native Infantry 
Captain 'T. D. Madden, 5th Native Infantry 


» A. G. Handcock, 6th Native In- 


Lieutenant 5 E. C. Hamilton, 7th Native In- 
fantry. 
Captain C. J. Walker, 8th Native Infantry - 
Lieutenant A. McL. Mills, 10th Native In- 
fantry. 
Captain H. G. Becher, 
fantry. 
» A. Oldham, 12th Native Infantry - 
» W. M. Meacham, - 138th Native 
Infantry. 
Captain J. Cook, 14th Native Infantry = - 


llth Native In- 


1... Smith, 15th Native Infantry 
B. Clare, 16th Native Infantry - 
Dawes, 17th Native Infantry - 
C. Toker, 18th Native Infantry - 
Lieutenant D. E. Gouldsbury, 19th Native 

Infantry. 

Captain G. M. D. Hill, 20th Native Infantry 


R.E 
» A. 
si 
A. 


» o& G. T. Carruthers, 21st Native 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant G. J. Hare, 22nd Native Infantry 

Captain H. Paterson, 23rd Native Infantry 

»  . Stedman, 24th Native Infantry - 

»  W.YV. Ellis, 25th Native Infantry - 

» A. Fitzgerald, 26th Native Infantry 


H.S. Marshall, 28th Native Infantry 
Lieutenant F. R. C. Voyle, 29th Native 
Jnfantry. 
Lieutenant W. G. C. Halket, 30th Native 
Infantry. 
Captain H. W. Smyth, 31st Native Infantry 
» A.C. W, Crookshank, 32nd Native 
Infantry. 
Captain C. 8. Pratt, 34th Native Infantry - 
»  F.W. Nicolay, 35th Native Infantry 
Lieutenant T. G. Thompson, 36th Native 
Infantry. 
Lieutenant Sir C. H. Leslie, Bart., 
Native Infantry. 
Lieutenant T. H. Goldney, 38th Native 
Infantry. 


37th 


Captain E, M. Forbes, 39th Native Infantry 


Lieutenant H. D. Hutchinson, 40th Native 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant H. M. Rose, 41st Native euiry 

e A. K. Abbott, 42nd Native 
Infantry. 


Carried over - = 
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Length of Service. 


With Regiment. | As Adjutant. 
Years. Months. Years. Months. 
5 6 3 Z 
5 — 4 2 
9 10 1 6 
10 4° 10 4 
10 11 10 10 
15 yr 13 9 
one a 3 7 
12 3 5 3 
4 11 —_ 9 
6 —_ 2 9 
4 7 4 7 
3 9 3 9 
Lt 1\ 5 — 
5 8 Om ae 
11 “4A 6. = 
15., — 5 8 
12 — 7 1 
By 3 —_— 3 
7) — 1 10 
9 5 6 if 
6 10 2 3 
8 if P 7 
7 7 5 —. 
5 2 4 10 
13 5 9 8 
13 11 1 9 
Gr, 10 4 10 
6 9 4 10 
8 4 8 4 
6 2 6 HE 
10 4 8 7 
5 4 5 4 
5 4 3 — 
4 5 is 9 
bi) 5 4 8 
4. 10 4 10 
D 4 3 10 
5 4 3 Il 
4 10 4 4 


Remarks. 


ws 


| Ofte wing officer. 


Gtigiadia Per 
staff officer, 
Eastern Fron- 
tier District. 

Offg. wing officer. 

Offg. wing officer, 
20th Native In- 
fantry. 


On furlough. 


' Offg. wing officer. 


Offg. wing officer 
and quarter- 
master. 

On furlough. 


Do. 
Offig. wing officer. 
Doz 3 


Offic. seeond-in- 
command. 


| Offe. wing officer. 


On furlough. 
Do. 


Offg. second-in- 
command. 


On furlough. 


mp vy 


On furlough. » 
Do. 


Offg. wing officer. 
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Length of Service. 


Rank, Names and Corps. With Regiment. | As Adjutant. Remarks. 
\ Years. | Months. | Years. | Months. 
| l 
ie - Brought forward - 
| Captain, C. MeD. Skene, 43rd ative l3 1 1 5 — 
Infantry. 
, Lieutenant R. K. Ridgeway, 44th Native — 7 — 7 a 
Infantry. 
Lieutenant T. F. Stillwell, 45th Native 4 11 3 6 On leave. 
Infantry. 
Lieutenant G. F. Churchill, Ist Goorkhas - 6 3 4 4, = 
Captain 8. E. Becher, 2nd Goorkhas - 11 2 5 9 On furlough. 
»  L. Smith, 3rd Goorkhas— - - 5 10 2 9 — 
; ate ie} s oe 4th Goorkhas - - 12 9 4 — — 
Total - = 5 - 848 II 215 4 
r 


Average of 46 Adjutants 7 years and 7 months with present regiments, and 4 years and 8 months as 


Adjutants. 


SERvVicE of Quartermasters of Infantry with their present Corps and as Quartermasters. 


Rank, Names, and Corps. 


Captain G. R. Grylls, Ist Native Infantry - 
Lieutenant B. Channer, 2nd Native Infantry 
Captain D. J. Stewart, 3rd Native Infantry 
| Hi. Ey Eliot, 4th Native Infantry = 


39 


» HH. TL. Woodcock, 5th Native | 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant W. J. A. Birch, 6th Native 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant J. Abercrombie, 7th Native 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant C. M, Keighley, 8th Native 
Infantry. 


Captain R- A. Price, 9th Native Infantry - 
yi Die C.\) Hennessy, 10th Native 
Infantry. 

Captain J+ Macnair, 11th Native Infantry - 
» H. S$. Anderson, ~12th Native 
Tnfantry. 

Lieutenant E. H. Bingham, 13th Native 
Infantry. 


Captain J. G., Maclean, 14th Native Infantry, , 


Lieutenant F. A. Remington, 15th Native 
Infantry. J 

Captain J. T. Whish, 16th Native Infantry 

H. J. Barr, 17th Native Infantry - 

18th Native 


” 


Lieutenant W. H. Browne, 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant A. W. Jamieson, 19th Native 
Infantry. 

Captain W. H. Meiklejohn, 20th Native 
Infantry. 

Licutenant G. H. C. Dyce, 21st Native 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant A. S. McRae, 
Infantry. 


22nd Native 


Carried over - - 


Length of Service. 


Years. 


Months. 


{ 
| 


Sah eae 3 
3 11 l 
1 8 ae 
6 2 6 
7 11 | 7 
5 a 
6 pid he 
5 3 3 
9 2 7 
6 — 6 
9 3. | andi 
10 l i 
6 4 5 
9 | ON 
5 es od 
3 otek Gar 
6 HG) 5 
3 4 3 
= B a 
10 8 1 
5 8 4 
3 9 2 
Bb 2 


With Regimeat. | As Quartermaster. 


Years. | Months. 


Remarks. 


IW © @ bo 


| Offg. adjutant. 


On furlough. 
Do. 


On furlough. 


Offg. adjutant. 
On leave. 


On furlough. 
Offg. wing officer. 


On furlough. 


On furlough. 


Rank, Names, and Corps, 


Brought forward = - = 

Lievtenant §. V. Gordon, 28rd Native 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant P. H. Wallerstein, 24th Native 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant H.. V. Hunt, 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant T. L. Lewis, 26th Native In- 
fantry. 

Lieutenant R, A. Swetenham, 27th Native 
Infantry. ; 

Captain F, A. S. D’A. de St. Laurent, 28th 
Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant R. N. Hanington 29th Native 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant G. F. Young, 30th Native 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant A. C. G. Lydiard, 3lst Native 
Infantry. 

Captain A. 
Infantry. 

Captain E. L. Stehelin, 33rd Native Infantry 


25th Native 


P. Samuells, 32nd Native 


Lieutenant E. §. Cooke, 34th Native In- 
fantry. 

Lieutenant R. T. Hawkes, 35th Native 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant EH. H. Wilson, 36th Native 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant J. Corse-Scott, 87th Native 
Infantry. 

Captain A. W. Graham, 38th Native 
Infantry. : 

Captain J. H. Baldwin, 39th Native In- 
fantry. 

Captain R. O. Vyvyan, 40th Native In- 
fantry. 

Captain V. W. Tregear, 41st Native In- 
fantry. 

Lieutenant W. Brydon, 42nd Native In- 
fantry. 


Captain A. J. Iles, 43rd Native Infantry - 
Lieutenant C. R. Macgregor, 44th Native 

Infantry. 
Captain C. L. Woodruffe, 45th Native 

Infantry. 
Captain C. Mercer, Ist Goorkhas - - 
Lieutenant W. Hill, 2nd Goorkhas - - 
Captain R. E. K. Money, 3rd Goorkhas_— - 
; G.W. Rogers, 4th Goorkhas - 


Motal,. = : 2 
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Length of Service. 


TE 


a 


Remarks, : 


With Regiment. | As Quartermaster. 
Years. | Months. Years. | Months. 
6 5 2 7 
5 5 4 7 
4 11 3 11 
4 ll 3 9 
6 6 3 7 
6 6 5 10 
5) 6 4 6 
5 9) 4 10 
5 10 3 g 
9 4 3 8 
6 11 6 — 

6 11 5 10 
6 3 1 9 
3 = 3 fs 
5 — 4 is) 

6 4 1 Ps: 
9 8 8 7 
— 4 — 4 
12 — 3 8 
6 — 4 2 
3 il 3. 1 

_ 3 SFe 3 

10 6 3 ates 

12 2 _ 9 

3 6 2 9 

8 1] 6 8 

6 — 4 ae 
PM Me aaa RT aes 


Offg. adjutant. 
On furlough. 
Offg. adjutant. 
Ditto. 
On furlough. 
Do. 
Offg. adjutant, 
Offg. adjutant. 


Offg. wing officer. 
Off. adjutant. 


On furlough. 

Offg. adjutant. 

Offg. wing officer. 

On furlough. 

Offg. wing officer. 
Do. 


Offg. adjutant. 


Average of 49 quartermasters 6 years and 2 months with present regiments, and 8 years and 11 months 


as quartermasters. . 
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Memoranvvum of the Average Length of Service of Officers with their Regiments, and in their 
Appointments in the Cavalry and Infantry of the Bengal Army. 


BencaL Cavatry. 


Commandants. 
Years. Months. 
With their regiments = = a ie 12 10 
As commandants - - - - - 10 6 
Seconds-in- Command. 

With their regiments = = a a at G 
As seconds-in-command = e s i ii i) 
Adjutanis. 

With their regiments z : = = 9 5 
As adjutants - - - - . 6 2 
Second and Third Squadron Officers. 

With their regiments - - - Carag 3 
Bencart Inranrry. 

Commandants. 

With their regiments - -— - - 12 8 
As commandants - - - - - 8 6 
Seconds-in- Command. 

With their regiments - - - - 10 11 
As seconds-in-command — - = ry : 5 4 
Wing Officers. 

With their regiments - - - - 10 1 
Adjutants. 

With their regiments - - - - 7 7 
As adjutants - - = - - 4 8 
Quartermasters. 

: With their regiments - - - - 6 2 
As quartermasters - - - - - 3 Et 


N.B.—In the foregoing returns, the period during which an officer was officiating in an appointment 
has been calculated as part of his service in that appointment in all cases in which he was subsequently 
confirmed in the appointment in question. 


T. Rarrray, Colonel, a . q 
Officiating Deputy Adjutant-General, 
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Encrosures to Lerrer No. 51 of 3rd March 1876. 


t 


Pris of CorresronpENce and Returns received in reply. to Military De axtment Letters ad. ae 
dressed in February and March 1875 to the Adjutant-General im India, the Governments —__ 


of Madras and Bombay, and the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, asking for Opinion and 
Information— ; eck vl tae 
1st, on certain points connected with the present system for the appointment and _pro- 
motion of British and Native officers of the Native armies of the three Presidencies; and 
2ndly, on the condition of the Native armies generally. 

The circumstances which led to these inquiries are given at length and in their order in the 
Viceroy’s note of the 8th February 1875. ; 

In accordance with the order contained in the last paragraph of that note, the above-mentioned 
letters were addressed to the authorities named. All the replies have now (14th August) been 
received. é 

The information calied for may be placed ‘under two heads— 

I. Officers of the Native army. ; 
II. Rank and file of the Native army, the first being sub-divided— 
‘a.) British f 
im Native \ Officers. 

It will be convenient to take the divisions and sub-divisions of the subject of inquiry separately. 
With respect to the first division, namely, officers of the Native army, the Governor-General in 
Council said that there were several. points in the present system of appointing and promoting 

- officers on which he would be glad to. have their Exeellencies’ opinion,'and that doubtless there 
would be others connected with the subject on which they would desire to remark. 

Eight subjects were indicated as of importance, and on them the following questions were 
put :— 

(a.) British officers. 


I.—Does the present mode of appointing British officers to the Staff Corps-work well as 


respects providing officers for the Native army, and is it attended with injury to — 


British regiments ? ee a 
If the system is inconvenient, what alteration in it would his Excellency recommend ? 

His Excellency Lord Napier of Magdala—His Excellency thinks that although there are some 
disadvantages connected with the present method of appointing officers to the Staff Corps, among 
which not the least important is the possibility that young officers who have served with British 
corps may acquire a distaste for service with Native troops, the system as a whole appears to 
work better than any other which has been proposed, and his Excellency does not therefore 
recommend any alteration in it. Bo 

There is very decided advantage in the early training-obtained-im the undeniably good school 
of a British regiment which without doubt does lead to a degree of efficiency and good tone of 
which there is no assurance in.any system of direct appointment. it lt ; 

With respect to the effect of the system on. British-regiments, it seems probable that the with- 

drawal of so.many junior officers must be ‘attended with a degree of inconvenience, if not of 
positive injury to the interests of the regiment. Those deciding to join the Staff Corps cannot 
have much interest in the regiment, but they have,onithe other hand, a direct interest in conduct- 
ing themselves well while with it. At the immediate present the number withdrawn has been 
inconvenient. It is probable in future the demands on British regiments for’ officers will be 
_moderate and regular. 

His Excellency Sir Fred. Haines.—The British regiment as a source of supply of young officers 
for the Madras army is an absolute failure... There are at present no candidates. Young officers 
choosing an Indian career select other presidencies where the opportunity of civil employ is 
greater. Had young officers no views beyond military duty, no doubt. there would be a fair 


proportion of candidates for the Madras army. 

The effect of the present system on British regiments is prejudicial. The young officers in 
training do not care for their regiments; the regiments do not care for them. The constant 
coming and going of young officers is bad forthe men} who have no great respect for them. In 
time of war British regiments could not be called on to give up their subalterns and the supply 
would fail at'a critical moment. Sir Fred. Haines has never yet heard a commanding officer say 
a good word for the system, but one and all condemn it from their regimental point of view. — 

His Excéllency finds it difficult, however, to suggest a better training ground than British 
regiments, which, as being inadequate, should be supplemented by a proportion of direct appoint- 
ments, “perhaps an extension of the Indian cadet class would be the better plan?” * 

His Excellency Lord Hobart.—Uis Excellency expresses a general concurrence in all the replies 

given by Sir. Fred. Haines ; says, “nothing can be-less satisfactory as regards the most important 
“ question that can affect an army, the system, under which. it isi officered, than >the ‘present 
“ condition of the army of this presidency. We cannot even’ obtain the number of |junior officers 
“ required to complete the number of European officers now allotted to each regiment.” 
Hon. Mr. Robinson.—Entirely. concurs in Sir Fred. Haines’ opinion. “The early training of 
young officers with European soldiery is not calculated to awaken that respect for and 
sympathy with the Native soldiery or confidence in them which was an important element of 
“ strength under our former organization: in nine cases out of ten these necessary conditions 
‘“‘ are reversed.” He recommends direct cadetships to the Indian army, parents being deterred 
through fear of expense from sending their sons into the service through the channel of British 
regiments. / 


a 


* Sir F. Haines is understood to mean an increase to the number of Secretary of State’s nominations of Indian cadets 
to Sandhurst. ; , 


=<. 
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Hon. Mr, Ellis.—Entirely concurs with Sir Fred. Haines. . 

His Hacellency Sr 0. Staveley—The system has worked well. A very superior body of young 
officers have joined the Staff Corps and are working creditably, but are said to have a hankering 
for ex-regimental employ. His. Excellency believes the system is indirectly injurious to British 
regiments, which lose many of their best young officers, ¢.g., in ten years 21 young officers left 
the 108th Foot, for the Staff Corps. 

His Excellency recommends either direct cadetships to the Indian service to be attached for 
a certain time to British cavalry or infantry regiments, or an Indian Military College, or 
preferably an enlargement of Sandhurst, with a two years’ course and choice of service according 
ie Logie in pass list ;—subsequent exchanges between officers under field rank being, as now, 
allowed. . 

_ His Excellency Sir P. Wodehouse.—Expresses no opinion on this point. 

Hon. Mr. Rogers.—Gives no opinion beyond remarking that “whatever system of appointment 
© to the Indian army may be followed, I am clearly of opinion that all young officers, both of the 
British, and Indian armies, should be for a certain time trained together at Sandhurst or some 
“ similar institution.” 

Hon. Mr, Gibbs.—Gives no direct opinion as'to the working of the present system, but recom- 
mends the establishment of a Military College in England, in which all: cadets chosen for the 
Indian army should be educated for two years, in view to promoting esprit de service. Offers 
no opinion on the mode of selection, but thinks provision should be made for sons and nephews 
of officers of the Indian services. The cadets on, arrival to be attached to Native not British 
regiments, “and kept there for two years to learn not only their duty but the character and 
“ habits of the men, and then let them be’ posted to the regiment in which they are eventually 
**''to pise,” 


IIIs it possible under the present system to retain and advance officers in the same 
' « regiments with due regard to the claims of other officers, and should not some 
regulation on the subject be laid down in order that the procedure in making 
promotions may be based on uniform principles, and not liable to change accord- 
ing to the views of each Commander-in-Chief ? 
If such regulations are desirable, his Excellency is requested to suggest a rough 
Es EA ) 


His Excellency Lord Napier of Magdala.—His Excellency believes it possible to “advance 
“ officers in the ‘same regiment.””—that is, to: preserve regimental succession as a rule, with due 
regard to the claims of other officers, and that regulations are certaimly required in order that 
the procedure in making promotions may be based on uniform principles. 

-In the old Indian army, though regimental seniority was: secured, there was much army 
supersession outside the corps which cannot possibly take place under the Staff Corps system. 
On the same principle there is no legitimate ground for complaint if under the latter system 
there is disparity of regimental: position: between two officers of equal’ army standing. A t 
present, owing to various circumstances, not permanent in their nature, there has been more 
disparity than. is. desirable. A draft of rules is proposed which will, if adhered to, remedy this. 
[The foregoing remarks refer chiefly to supersession outside regiments ; the following to the 
retention and advancement of officers in their regiments.| Under the existing system by which 
there are still unemployed but meritorious officers, promotion by regimental succession, though 
invaluable asa rule, canriot in every case be followed without injustive, as such officers may 
have a claim to a vacancy in a regiment superior to that. of the next for promotion.’ In the 
interests then of the service and the regiment, they should be restored to the regimental establish- 
ment. Such cases must be treated on their merits. yap ie 
The military education of the present day secures the service from the rise of actually incom- 

petent officers to the higher positions, but in individual cases discretionary power should be 
vested in the Commander-in-Chief to delay an officer's regimental rise. Wing officers declared, 
on sufficient authority, incompetent to command their corps should be placed on the pension list 
if they cannot be otherwise provided for. ' 
“To secure a flow of regimental promotion his Excellency proposes that attainment to the 
rank ‘of colonel in Staff Corps, 7.2, 31 years’ service, shall involve vacation of regimental 
employment, subject to a further appointment for a term of five years, by which time the 
officer. would ‘be 55 years old’-—the age of civil superannuation. Local officers to vacate 
after five years’ rank as substantive lieutenant-colonels, or .the attainment of colonel’s 
allowances. 5 jai Weel 

The rules for regulating regimental promotion are in Appendix A. 

A return of the present length of service of all officers in regimental employ in the three 
armies on the Ist April 1875 is im Appendix P. 

His Excellency Sir F. Haines.—The disbandment of 16 regiments and the reduction of officers 
in the remainder has created such a supernumerary list as renders it impossible in the’ Madras 
army to retain and advance officers in the same regiment. The claims of supernumerary officers 
have always been «considered, andthe Secretary of State’s orders, that appointments are to be 
regulated by substantiverrank consistent with claims, service, &c., have always been adhered to 


as closely. as possibly, while every effort, compatible with that general principle, is made to 


retaimofficers with their old cadre regiménts. » Under existing conditions he sees no better plan for 
adoption, but would consider it most difficult to draft a code of regulations governing promotion 
on this system. {s iti 

Ais Excellency Lord. Hobart.—< The,present. system,”) (referring in, part to\ the withdrawal of 
officers, from regimental, for, civil duties) “does not allow of European . officers. remaining long 
“ enough. with the regiment,to. obtain a-hold,upon the confidence and attachment of their men. 
“ His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has indeed show n,,that) every [endeavour is made to 


- “keep the officers te their. gegiments,;, but the regulations of; the Staff Corps. are evidently such 


“ that those efforts are of very serious or comprehensive avail.” 
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he officers should be permanently attached to their regiments ; but “until the present Staff — 
“ Corps system has been broken up by judicious arrangements and by lapse of time, this change 
“‘ cannot be completely made.” 
Hon. Messrs. Robinson and Ellis.—Entirely agree with Sir Fred. Haines. 


His Excellency Sir C. Staveley—tlt is not possible without great injustice to the claims of 
temporarily unemployed but meritorious officers, ¢.g., staff officers whose tenure has expired, 
whose exclusion would be injurious to the service. His Excellency would lay down no hard 
and fast rule to meet such cases, but leave it to commanders-in-chief to exercise their discretion. 
Seniority tempered by fitness has guided selection in Bombay. “The general idea that 
“ officers are too often changed about from regiment to regiment is fallacious. The system, 
“ however, of bringing in officers from the unemployed list or from other regiments to officiate 
“ ig very objectionable, * * * but under the present circumstances of the service this cannot 
“ be avoided.” 

His Excellency Sir P. Wodehouse.—His Excellency says: “The universal complaint is * * 

’ « that under the present system of promotion the European officers are not sufficiently acquainted 
“ with their men.” Recommends that, subject to the proper complement of officers being fixed, 
it should be understood that their promotion would be regimental, and that when employed on 
the army staff they would be seconded. 

The Hon. Messrs. Rogers and Gibbs.—Express no opinion on this point. 


IIJ.—Does it often happen that senior officers are serving under the orders of juniors in 
Native regiments, and if this is the case and inconvenience has arisen, how is it 
to be avoided under the Staff Corps system of promotion? How many cases of 
the kind are there at present ? ‘ 


His Excellency Lord Napier of Magdala.—A detail of the cases is given in Appendix B. 
They are 42 in number, “but do not seem to be of sufficient importance to warrant, on their 
“ account, the condemnation of the present organisation.” The cases are in process of diminu- 
tion, and many will disappear when, under the system of promoting local officers to field rank, 
officers of the Staff Corps recover their relative position. Some cases are due to the orders of 
the Government of India for the regimental employment of unemployed officers. In rare 
cases, some such supersession cannot be avoided, but they will be by no means as numerous as 
those resulting from exchanges in British regiments or the action of brevet rank given for 
field service. 

His Excellency Sir Fred. Haines.—Only two such cases have occurred in the Madras army, and 
they arose from want. of qualification in those superseded. The clashing of rank has been care- 
fully avoided as infallibly detrimental to discipline. “Situated as this army is with regard to 
“‘ its supernumerary list and under the Staff Corps system of promotion, an officer cannot expect 
“¢ to rise as he did before in his regiment, regimentally.” 

No remarks by the Government of Madras. ity 

His Excellency Sir C. Staveley.—* Only one such instance has occurred in this army.” 

No remarks by the Government of Bombay. 


TV.—Is the present proportion of senior to junior British officers in the Native army 
attended with injury to that army ; and is there a sufficient number of young 
officers coming on? 


ftis Excellency Lord Napier of Magdala.—It is detrimental to general efficiency, as it 
necessitates the employment of senior officers in subordinate positions, and thus while dis- 
heartening the seniors, deprives juniors of appointments suitable to their standing. “ More 
“ especially has it been disheartening to those officers who performed distinguished services 
‘ in 1857-58, and who, owing to successive reductions or the disbandment of their corps, found 
“‘ themselves in reduced regimental positions, or unemployed for an indefinite time. The 
“ questions resulting from such cases as these and from others arising out of the exceptional 
“ emergencies of 1857-58, have raised difficult problems, and made it impossible in many 
“ instances to harmonise the interests of individual officers with the well-being of regiments, 
“ and have contributed in no small degree to create the difficulties and anomalies now com- 
“¢ plained of.” Since the removal of the orders prohibiting the nomination of candidates to any 
permanent vacancies in Native regiments, ‘‘a steady flow of admissions has taken place, and 
*“ there seems no reason to anticipate any difliculty in keeping up a constant supply of young 
* officers for the Staff Corps.” ; 

His Excellency Sir Fred. Haines.—“ The present great and ever-increasing proportion of junior 
British officers in the Native army is most injurious.” 

“ There are no young officers coming on, no candidates to fill the number (upwards of 30) of 
permanent and officiating appointments now vacant. 

“The age of the second-in-command and wing officers is also becoming a serious matter, and 
fails to be detrimental to efficiency.” 

No remarks by the Government of Madras. 


His Excellency Sir C. Staveley.—The present proportion is most injurious to the army. In 
the whole Bombay army there are 289 field officers to 266 captains and subalterns, of whom 
there are employed on regimental duty 99 and 134 respectively. The officers are, as a body, 
too old. Field officers are employed on derogatory duties, and consequently are not zealous 
in their performance. 

No remarks by the Government of Bombay. 


V.—Does the present system of selecting officers for staff or civil employ work detri- 
mentally to the efficiency of the army ? What number of officers have been 
actually taken for the army departments and for civil and political employ in each 
year during the last five years ? 

How many have been returned from such employ to military duty ? 
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Could the system of seconding be extended with advantage to all military staff 
appointments ? 

Should any change be made in the present rules as to the promotion in military rank 
of officers sa ue in the civil departments of the army or in civil and political 
appointments ? . ; 

Is it desirable to make any change in the way in which the Commissariat and Army 
Pay Departments are filled? 


His Excellency Lord Napier of Magdala.— “The system of selecting officers for civil 
department of the army and for civil and political employment must to a certain extent work 
detrimentally to the interests and efficiency of the army ; but the evil has not been so much 
felt of late, as on his Excellency’s urgent representations, the demands for officers have 
_ diminished.” 

The selections were not made from the second wing subalterns or from the unemployed officers, 
but from the smart trained young regimental officers, adjutants, quartermasters, &c. The small 
regimental establishment could not stand this strain without damage. 

As. a rule the army does not benefit by the larger experience civil employ imparts to officers, as 
they rarely come back unless as disappointed or unsuccessful men. 

In Appendix C. are given opinions recorded by Sir E. Paget 1826, Sir H. Fane 1836, Sir P. 
Grant in 1858, Sir W. Mansfield 1869, Lord Napier of Magdala 1870, all bearing on the incon- 
venience of officers being taken away from corps for civil employment and, as respects the earlier 
memoranda, returning to regimental duty when the corps went on service. 

His Excellency, remarking on the viciousness of the old system, observes: “One of the 
** objects of the present organization was to remove these evils by improving the condition of the 
“* regimental officer, both in respect to pay and higher responsibilities. 

“The general administration of the country is benefited by the employment of soldiers on 
civil and polical duties. 

“Tt is not contended that officers should not be taken from regiments for non-military duties, 
but they should not be taken when the military authorities declare they cannot well be spared. 
They should be taken from tne legitimate reserve provided for the purpose, and not from the 
higher grades except in special cases when absolutely and imperatively necessary for the public 
services. It will be impossible to preserve regimental efficiency if the smartest and best officers 
are taken just, when they become most useful and,necessary to their regiments.” 

' Appendices D. and E. give the numbers of officers taken away from and returned to regimental 
duty in the civil departments during the five years ending 31st December 1874. 

In these five years 12 were taken for army departments, 52 for civil employ, and 34 for famine 
relief duty, or a total of 98 officers: of whom 58 were lieutenants and 36 captains, 15 of the 
whole being taken from regiments not serving under the Commander-in-Chief. Excluding the 
famine relief duty, the annual average of officers taken away was 124. 

The number returned in the same period was 64, viz., 7 from army departments, 46 from civil 
employ, 11 from regiments not under his Excellency’s orders. The 64 was made up of lieutenants 7, 
captains 30, majors 10, lieutenant-colonels 13, colonels 4. 

The system of seconding is intimately connected with any scheme of regimental promotion in 
the Indian army and must be adopted as a component part of the plan. 

By doing so, the field for selection is widened, —the officer’s employment is ensured at the end 
of his tour of staff service, his military training is extended, and more benefit by the opportunity. 

The absentee to continue his regimental subscriptions. ‘The tour of service should be reduced 
from five to three years, the former being too longa period to withdraw a man from a Native 
regiment. The objection that a three years’ tour is too short to give an officer training in his 
departmental duties is met by the remark that under the modern system of military education he 
begins his tour of departmental duty already trained to all but its routine. 

“ Tt is not too much to say that there is hardly a regiment of cavalry or infantry of the British 
or Indian service in this presidency from which:three or four officers could not be selected who 
would be able to make a fair survey or reconnaissance of a line of country off-hand.” 

It is not necessary to make any changes in the present rules under which officers employed in 
the civil departments of the army and in civil and political employ obtain promotion. 

No change is advocated in the method by which the Commissariat, Pay, and Survey depart- 
ments are now officered. 

As officers of these departments have to take the field, they “‘should preserve in peace the 
“ military element of organization which is best suited for war, and be composed of officers 
* accustomed to military control and subject to military law rather than’of civilians on whom it is 
<¢ necessary to confer relative military rank to secure them that respect and position which is in- 
* dispensable in carrying on their duties in correspondence with the various military departments.” 

His Excellency Sir Fred. Haines.—It is detrimental to military efficiency that a young officer 
should join having an object in view outside his profession, for his legitimate work suffers. ' 

His Excellency would not cut off from officers all hope of civil employment, but ‘ when once 
“ they have elected to serve in,a civil capacity and have passed through their probation, they 
“ should give up all thoughts of military status and position ; that they should become civilians 
“ in fact as well as by employment.” 

In five years 51 officers have been taken* for the army departments and 50 for civil employ- 
ments, and in the same years, 84 have returned to military duty. 

On the proviso that there is a return to the old system of regimental promotion “ which his 
“‘ Excellency earnestly hopes may be the case,” all officers taken for army staff should be seconded. 

The Commissariat department should not be severed from the army and military, being far 

superior to a civil personnel for the performance of these military duties. 
The Pay, Police, and other civil departments should have no connexion with the army,—oflicers 


* From regimental duty ? 
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taking employment in them becoming civilians, coming under departmental rules for pay, promo- | 
tion, and pension. amniguioggss 

His Excellency Lord Hobart.— There should be no inducement of, tempting civil employment 
either here or in other Presidencies to disincline the young officer to his regiment, unsettle his 
views, and impair his military experience and habits when he has obtained it.,* *. We shall never 
have real cause to be satisfied with our Indian army.until there is a distinct and unpassable barrier 
between military and civil employ.” raen 

Hon. Mr. Robinson.—Believes that an important political end is subserved by allowing. free 
passage for subalterns to civil employ ; would reserve the police entirely for them. 

All departments are suffering for want of suitable young men, viz., young men with that military 
training and discipline so useful for civil life. ‘No assurance for honesty and efficiency comes 
“ near the possession of Her Majesty’s commission.” 

Hon., Mr. Ellis —Concurs with Sir Fred. Haines, and anticipates no serious inconvenience from 
a prohibition to select. officers of the army for civil employment either in the Public Works, 
survey, jails, or even police. When a military officer has elected for civil employment he should 
become a, civilian in fact as well.as employment. 

His Excellency Sir C. Staveley.—The present system does not work detrimentally. Military 
staff. officers return to their corps more efficient, His Excellency has no objection’ to young 
officers being withdrawn for civil employ, provided there is a reserve at hand to take their places. 

Six field officers and 42 captains and subalterns=48 have been withdrawn for army departments 
and civil employment in the past five years, 24 field officers and 17 captains and subalterns= 
4] haye returned to military duty. : pees ad 

Officers. taken from regiments for army staff should certainly be seconded. 

His Eacellency Sir P. Wodehouse.—Officers entering the Indian army should do so on the 
understanding that. when employed on the military staff, they will be seconded, and that if they 
accept civil employ, their military career will close. His Excellency adds: “If it be once under- 
*< stood that officers of the army are for the army, means will of necessity be devised for meeting 
‘‘ the wants of the civil departments. Elsewhere the services of military officers have not been 
‘* found indispensable.” in 

Hon. Mr. Rogers.—“1 quite concur that for those officers who finally elect for civil employ, say 
after a year or two, the road to military promotion should be barred, and they should be 
transferred to the civil, list. In such cases, some fair arrangement should be made by which 
service in the army. should be allowed.to reckon towards. pension in the civil department. 
Military staff appointments, should be filled, as proposed, by officers of the army, who should, 
while so employed, be seconded.” : SS 

Hon. Mr. Gibbs—“ The command of a Native corps should be held up to the military officer as 
“ the greatest honour and the most trusted appointment he can attain, and only when there may 
“ be a surplus beyond the wants of the army, should any be. allowed_to seek civil employ, and 
“ with those who obtain such, it should be the rule that, should they after two years’ experience 
“be considered fit for such duty, they should be obliged to make their choice once for all, whether 
* they will join their regiments or be transferred to a civil staff list, into which once entered, they 
would cease to be military men.” Officers, holding appointments as such, but non-regimental, 

should be seconded. ‘ We should at once remoye to a separate list all. who are in permanent 
*« civil employ, leaving their names in italics as seconded, their promotion going on as now in that 
‘* corps.” : 
VI.—Is the present complement of British officers sufficient for Native regiments in. peace 
and war? If not, what addition should be made, and what. duties be assigned to 
the officers? Is it desirable that the number of British officers should be'the 
same invall regiments, or would it be convenient to have different’ systems?,..In 
time of war, how would the wants of regiments from losses in the field be supplied? 


His Excellency Lord Napier of Magdala.—“<'The Commander-in-Chief is' not prepared to 
recommend any increase to the number of British officers now sanctioned for the native regiments. 
It is essential that all direct ‘interference with Native officers in command of their troops and 
companies should, as far as possible, be avoided, and the ‘result ‘of increasing the British officers 
beyond the number which is absolutely necessary in peace and war, would be’to reduce Native 
Officers to the position they held in the old Native army.” on ae 19 OW 

There is great difference of opinion as to the fitness of Native officers for the actual ‘command 
of troops and companies. ' The system'is accordingly described at some length, under which in 
irregular regiments the Native officers were trained to habits of command and self-confidence, and 
his Excellency adds, “‘ Yet the material which under'the''one ‘system has risen to ‘the’ high 
“ position held by the Native officers in the Guides, the Sind horse, the Punjab Frontier force, and 
“the old irregular cavalry is in many instances the very same which 'in the other grew into the ~ 
“ respectable but inefficient Native officer of the regular army.” a, ON 

Besides the need for leaving room for the Native officer to have such distinct authority and 
responsibility as would place him under the same pressure with the British to perform his duty 
efficiently, there were three other objects for which the ‘present system was organised!— 

1st.—To make regimental equally desirable with other duty. =, 

2nd.—To concentrate actual duties on officers so. that, inefficient performance must at once 
come to light. ) tag outa 
, 8rd.—By reduction of numbers: to enable the first condition,to be fulfilled, 


6 That this system has answered better than the old one maybe fairly asserted ; firstly, on the 
_groundof. greater efficiency which may be claimed for the regiments, under. the present over. those 
under the old organisation; secondly, from the achievements of these. regiments in the field, and 
thirdly, from: their obediences??:) 0: 4 atooonecqab fi wd ‘ HOF AT 
Reasons are given why the system has not attained the perfection of which it is believed to be 
capable, hut a very great advance has been made. in the,right direction. 
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“ The superior position given to Native officers, and the efliciency required jof_ them in drilliand 
discipline, have developed and improved their capacity. No impartial observer, who; knows what 
the old) army, was, and what, the present one is, can hesitate for a moment to pronounce the 
regiments of the. present, day greatly superior to. those of the old;army.;, better drilled. and 
disciplined, more obedient, less fettered by assumptions of religious restraint, more moveable, and 
more ready for every service.” ah 
_. Appendix S. gives abstracts of inspecting general officers for the last, three years. 

The foregoing remarks refer to the sufficiency of the British officers for time of peace. 

In regard to time of war, it is shown that there is under the present organisation one British 
officer for every: 100.men ; the-average number that went into the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns 
was one officer to every 80 men. / 

Illustrations are given of what Native regiments have done under the irregular system before 
and since the reorganisation of the whole army, the conclusion being that) “they have shown no 
“. inferiority to the old and regular Native army either in peace or wav.” . 
~Replymg to the third clause of the question, his Excellency thinks “the advantages’ of 
“ maintaining throughout all the regiments of an army, one organisation and one system, render 
‘it most desirable that the number of officers with each corps should be identical,’ so that 
“ the' possibility of any want of unison and harmony between the component parts of .the same 
body: may be avoided.” 

Replying to the last clause, it is pointed out that drawing on all resources, there isa reserve of 
520 officers for the total: number of 1,250 regimental officers’; allowimg for one fourth of this 
reserve not being available, there would remain 390 officers, or: more than two additional officers 
for every regiment in the three Presidencies. | But at least a third of the army would*be in 
reserve. Hach of these 62 regiments) could spare two or three officers to those in the fieid;. or 
145) officers in all. . ‘Thus 545 officers:would be available to reinforce the regiments in the field, 
“ and to provide for field establishments and an expansion of the army.” 

» Under ‘the: new, no less than) under the old system, officers in civil‘employ are liableto be 
recalled to military duty. . 

Quotations are made from+a memorandum by Sir H. Norman, showing that in ‘the: worst 
campaigns that we have had. during the last 60 years, the loss im officers has not exceeded an 
averaige of one and a half per Native regiment. ) . ) 

““We may, therefore, feel secure: in possessing an ample reserve, and as the whole number of 
officers thereimstreated of amounts:to 1,765 out of a total of 2,608 on the strength of the army, 
it is clear there is a further number of 843, of which no account’ has been taken, and which 
includes officers employed in the army. staff departments.” bl 

His Eacellency Sir Fred. Haines.—Insufiicient. whether in peace or ,war.', The distribution of 
duties is unsatisfactory... There, should be, at, least one British. officer with each company, the 
command of which should be vested in him, and /e should lead it. He should be an executive, 
not a supervising officer. Trusts that no attempt may be made to alter the composition of Madras 
regiments. The component classes are well balanced in almost every case., The number of 
British officers should be alike in all. 

The establishment of British officers per regiment should be— 


(ek Lieutenant-colonel. 


1 Major. 

4 Captains . Of whom 1 adjutant, 1 quartermaster, 1 musketry instructor, 
6 Lieutenants allowing 5 absentees on sick and other leave, 6 company officers 
4 Sub-lieutenants J) remaining. 


16 


This strength would enable a corps to stand a fair proportion of losses in the field and still 
remain efficient. ie sae) 

His Excellency Lord Hobart.—Agrees that 16 officers are sufficient for the needs both of peace 
and war. Now “the number of European officers is much too restricted.” 

Hon. Mr. Robinson—Concurs with Sir Fred. Haines, “Nothing short of the complement 
“ which his Excellency has named would sutlice, and I would add one or two to the subaltern 
“ yanks to admit of detachment for civil employment without weakening the cadre.” 

His Eacellency Sir C. Staveley—Considers the present number suflicient for garrison duties 
in time of peace, but, certainly not-so for the field., _The establishment his. Excellency | considers 
necessary is given in a brief. pamphlet [advocating a, three-battalion system of organisation 
marked, C., which will be dealt. with elsewhere], and is for each infantry regiment :— 

vm Li Ayes A 1 Lieutenant=colonel. 
: . 1 Major. 
4 Captains. 
4 Subalterns. 
1 Adjutant. 9 , 
1 Quartermaster. 
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The additional officers required for field service would be drawn from the reserve battalion. 
. His Excellency Sir P. Wodehouse.—Does, not lay down the number to be allotted to each 
regiment. The present number is insufficient, for) service, in the, field., The proper, complement 
should be. fixed... 7 staan itsouba site | 

Hon. Mr. Rogers——Recommends corps of two battalions, one for active service wish 15 officers 
and one for garrison and reserve duties with six. ; 
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Hon. M. Gibbs.—Is not competent to fix the number actually required, but says either we must 
go back to the old plan of the full complement of officers which would be required in time of war 
so as to allow of a portion being employed elsewhere than with their regiments in time of peace, 
or we must settle the number purely on a consideration of what is requisite for the regiment in 


war or peace. 


VII.—Is any alteration in the organization of Native regiments desirable in order to ensure 
a more efficient supervision by the British officers ? 


His Excellency Lord Napier of Magdala.—Not necessary in respect to composition of corps. 
The caste classification decided on in 1864 was correct. ‘The proportions then recommended of 
class regiments, class company regiments, and regiments in which all races are mixed without any 
classification are on the whole the most expedient. 

Though there is much to be said in favour of “class regiments,” it cannot be asserted that 
they are on that account better in the field than certain “class company regiments,” while there 
is greater risk of their loyalty being worked on from without. 

Not necessary in respect to organization of battalions in respect to the single company 
formation. The company unit is the most convenient and “it would be certainly wiser to follow 
“ and not goin advance of Her Majesty’s British Army in so radical a change ” as the substitution 
of the double company formation. 

Not. necessary in respect to any organization of regiments of two or more battalions whether 
proposed for purposes of equalising promotion already secured or for promoting esprit de corps on 
a more considerable footing, which might be politically dangerous, : 

Not necessary in respect to any extensive localisation of the Native army, which means more 
or less of deterioration or loss of mobility, besides being, except in the case of the Goorkhas, 
politically inconvenient. 

In regard to the supervision actually exercised by British officers “the present organization is 
“ as complete as is necessary.” 

“‘ Considering the nature of the Native army, that we have to retain the executive control of a 
regiment and yet to afford some room for the Native soldier to aspire to a higher and more 
respectable position and to hold out some reward for the more loyal, brave, and intelligent, 
something to satisfy their amor propre, which is so strong and, properly used, so valuable an 
element in their character; considering these points, it does not appear that we can better meet 
the peculiar demands of the present day by any change of organization.” 


His Excellency Sir Fred. Haines.—W ould reduce the number of companies of a batallion to six 
each of 100 rank and file as a peace establishment. It is a vital point if we are to look for any 
real efficiency in the Native army that each company should be commanded by a British 
officer. 

The Government of Madras offer no remarks. bal 
_ His Excellency Sir C. Staveley—His Excellency’s proposals, which are radical, are contained 
in the pamphlet B. already referred to. Recommends regiments of three battalions,—all 
recruiting being for the battalion with officers and men interchangeable,—10 British officers as 
above stated :— 


1 Subadar-major. 


4 Subadars - - - = (82) 

9 Jemadars - - - - Including Native Adjutant. 
33 Havildars - - - - Including Drill Havildar. 
41 Naiques - - - - Including Drill Naique. 


1 Drum-Major 
16 Drummers. 
600 Sepoys - - ‘- - (In war time 800.) 


Eight company battalions formed into four double companies with one captain, one subaltern, two 

subadars, two jemadars for each double company. ‘The captain mounted except under fire : the 

Subaltern commanding one single company and the senior subadar the other on parade. : 
The Government of Bombay offer no remarks. 


(b.)—Native Officers. 


VIII.—Are the existing Native officers competent to command their troops and companies 
on all occasions, and is any improvement taking place in the men who are coming 
forward for advancement to the commissioned grade? If these questions are 
answered in the negative, what measures are desirable to bring about a sufficient 
degree of improvement in the Native officers, or is it considered that Native 
officers cannot generally be obtained possessing the qualifications necessary to 
command troops or companies, even with the supervision of British officers in 
command of squadrons and half battalions and their subalterns, besides the 
regimental staff ? 


His Excellency Lord Napier of Magdala.—The confidential returns of the General Officers of 
the Bengal Presidency [see Appendix S.] with his own personal knowledge of every Bengal 
regiment but one, almost all those of Bombay, and a considerable portion of the Madras army 
satisfy his Excellency of their general efficiency and of their ability to command their troops 
and companies, and to perform their duties when on detached command and removed from the 
immediate control of their British officers. His Excellency “particularly noticed the intelli- 
“ gence and comparatively superior,education of many Native commissioned and non-commissioned 
“ officers of the Bombay army.” 
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“The Native officers of the Bengal army showed during the famine a very high standard of 
intelligence, administrative ability, and integrity.” 

Where they have not as a body become efficient troop and company commanders, is due not 
to inferior material but to adverse circumstances, and this refers in a very special degree to the 
Madras army. ‘‘There is nothing in the military history of any of the Native armies of India 
** to justify a belief that with fair opportunity the Native soldier is not capable of becoming an 
“ efficient troop or company commander, under the careful selection, education, and training of his 
“ European officer.” 

A sound system of selection as opposed to seniority is essential. To this end, the status of 
the private soldier should be maintained. Systematic military training in camps of exercise 
should be resorted to, and such education should be given as the recently established schools. can 
impart. 

The social position of native officers should be more thoughly recognized ; they should, when 
on duty, travel first class, and those honoured with decorations or special titles should have fixed 
precedence at durbars, Wc. 

“When men suitable for the higher grades can be found in the ranks of the regiment, they 
“ should receive promotion ; but when the tone of the regiment requires elevation, or when the 
“non-commissioned grades are unfit, the system of direct appointment of Native gentleman of 
birth and position should be resorted to.” When this is done, in order to mitigate the hard- 
ship to the lower ranks of retarded promotion, the senior of each grade should be removed on 
special pension. 

Contrasting the pay of the Native officer of cavalry with that of the infantry, his Excellency 
recommends a revised scale for the latter as below— 


PRESENT SCALE. ProrosEeD SCALE. 
Rs. Rs. 
2 Subadars - each - 100 1 Subadar-Major each - 200 
oo 4 diary: bat id 98 1 Subadar_~ - Boa SIERO 
4 ae ete sta take ss a 6 Subadars” - gue =t TOO 
4 Jemadars - ,, - $5°°°| 4 Jémadars  - “s - 60 
4 ” if ” - 30 . 4 ” a ” = £0 


or an increase of Rs. 462 a regiment. . 

His Excellency suggests the formation of a fund, to be subscribed to by all Native officers and 
supported by Government, to afford each officer a bonus on retirement in addition to his pension, 
the smallness of which operates prejudicially to the interests of the army. 

The further points refer to the condition of the rank and file of the Native army. 


His Excellency Sir F. Haines.—“ Does not consider the existing Native officers competent to 
command truops and companies in the full sense of the word. ‘They are well drilled and well 
instructed as regards their ordinary duties, but they have not that self-reliance and quick appre- 
hension which the leader of a company should possess.” 

“Tt is a pretence to say that the Native officer now commands his company. Minor punish- 
ments are all awarded by the wing officer, and by him the pay is issued. Moreover, the sepoys 
would have no confidence in the due and impartial performance of such duties by the Native 
officers were they entrusted with the execution of them.” 

The pension rules require recasting in view to earlier retirement of non-commissioned and 
commissioned officers. “These rules which seem to be framed expressly for the purpose. of 
“ retaining old men in the ranks, leave us with subadars of an average age of 54. What life or 
“ energy is to be expected from natives of this age ?” 

More care is now exercised in the Madras army in selecting Native officers, but the invaliding 
and pension are fatal to efficiency. Continuous care in selection, improved means of education 
with professional and educational test examinations for promotion will, combined with a system 
of superannuation, create in time as good a Native officer as can be desired, but under the most 
favourable circumstances they will never be so qualified that, British officers for troop and company 
commands can be dispensed with. 


His Excellency Lord Hobart—Considers that even if it were possible to bring the Native officer 
up to the level of the British officer, we might all the while have been labouring for a result 
inconsistent with our own security. 

“Whether the quality of the Native officer is or is not to be improved, to leave things in 
other respects as they are at present, would be to abandon the traditionary policy by which 
we have gained our supremacy and ensured our safety in this country—that of employing Native 
soldiers under the lead of European officers whom they have learnt to regard with trust, respect, 
and affection.” 


Hon. Mr. Robinson.—From his personal experience in Moplah, Khond, and other affairs is 
“ absolutely without hope of our sepoys if not adequately officered by English officers.” This 
position is illustrated by an anecdote of what occurred within his personal knowledge. 

“ Military schools might be established through which natives of social standing might 
pass at an early age into the higher grades of Native officers without passing through the 
ranks.” 


Hon. Mr. Ellis.—“On the question of the improvement of the Native officer, I submit that in 
this Presidency we are situated somewhat differently from other parts of India. We have no 
specially warlike races, nor have we great families in which miltary service has become here- 
ditary. The Native officer of the Madras army is at present much the same in origin and often in 
education as the sepoy he commands.” i 

Supports Mr. Robinson’s suggestion for a Native Military College for training Native gentie- 
men for direct commissions. 
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His Excellency Sir F.. Haines.—Adds a minute to the effect that “if the questionwere before’ 
“ us, I should oppose the creation of a Military College for Natives, being of opinion it is better 
“ to trust to British rather than to Native science im war, and that it is. good policy. to retaim the 
“ Native officer in a subordinate position.” ; 

His Excellency Sir C. Staveley.—Refers to the ‘opinion of his predecessor, which. accompanies, 
and concurs in it. Do what Government will, the present uneducated class of Native officers, 
rising as they do from the ranks, cannot be so improved as to be an efficient substitute for 
British officers as company leaders, on whom so much should depend. The Native officers of 
the Bombay army are competent to command their troops and companies at ordinary field days 
in time of peace. . revttyi 

His Excellency Sir A. Spencer, 1872.—Has little hope that the present organization’ will 
make our Native officers a substitute for British officers. [His Excellency was not replying to 
the precise questions now under notice, but to an independent’ reference by his own Govern- 
ment.] He believed a fair share of education among Native officers would be secured by the 
recently introduced system of promotion under school certificates. After promotion, the’ value 
of the Native officer depends on the exertions made by his commanding officer for his improve- 
ment and efficiency. After premotion they are apt to become listless and apathetic, caring 
only for their pension. Through the habit of*intimate association with the privates, ‘the 
restraints of discipline are lost, they dread responsibility, and “‘ Sir A. Spencer is convinced 
“ that few would prove themselves equal to an embarrassing situation or an independent com- 
“ mand.” Of late years they have been of a better stamp, but cannot yet be termed efficient for 
the duties expected of them under the present organization. ' If the efficiency aimed at by the 
‘ Government of India is such as shall enable the Native officer to represent’ the British officer who 
formerly commanded a company,.in Sir A. Spencer’s opinion this will never be reached. General 
Spencer advocates a system of examination before promotion into and in the commissioned grades, 
but lays even more stress on the importance of their intimate association with the English officers, 
as it existed before 1857, when there existed “a true reciprocity of kindly feeling and mutual 
confidence.” However the present state of things may be represented, “the condition of the 
““ Native army at the present time, so far as its morale is concerned, is decidedly inferior to what 
“ existed before.” 

His Excellency sums up: “A return to the former regimental system would thus seem to 
commend itself, for it would be found impracticable so to tram Native officers as to make them 
equal to, or do the part of, European officers, for their natural constitution is such that they 
cannot exhibit that moral firmness which would enable them to bear and ‘accept responsibilities 
like the British officer.” 

He adds a suggestion that non-commissioned officers should, on grounds of discipline, be pro- 
moted into other corps than their own. Worn ae 

His Excellency Sir P. Wodehouse.—Referring to the exceptional eharacter and system of the 
old irregular corps with their selected officers, says,‘ It seems too much to expect similar’ results 
“‘ from the application of similar principles to the whole mass of “officers, European) and Native, 
“ of the ordinary average capacity of an army, and it. may be doubted if with European officers not 
“ above the average, it would be prudent to seek for Native officers possessing’ special military 
“ talents.” His Excellency thinks that on economical grounds there might bea verymoderate 


reduction of the existing complement of Native officers. 


Hon. Mr. Rogers.—Concurs with Sir A. Spencer that the Native officer will never reach'the 
level of efficiency of the British officer, especially under the present system of promotion from’ the 
ranks. Is inclined to think that the admission of sons of men of rank of Rajpoot lineage, &c., 
with sufficient pay, would be found worth its cost. He' “does not believe that whatever may be 
“© the educational tests devised to ascertain the fitness for promotion of the’ present rank and file of 
“ the Native army, they will ever rise to the requirements of officers under the modern system ‘of 
“ warfare, in which the use of arms of precision tends more and more to throw responsibility on 
“ the shoulders of company officers.”’ fis 

Hon. Mr. Giibbs.—Repeats Sir P. Wodehouse’s argument as to, the fallacy of the expectation 
that under the organization of the whole army on the irregular system similar results would 
follow to those which were apparent when there were a few of these corps with specially selected 
officers. Good Native officers can be got through the selection of the best men by a competent 
commanding officer, without more regard to seniority than in cases of men otherwise equally fit. 
Would be sorry to see Native officers reduced in numbers ; they should’ be ‘the mainstay of the 
regiment ; would not expect any great results from the grant of commissions to sons of chiefs,’ &c. 
The candidates would be few in number, and would, he thinks, prefer to take service with the 
great chiefs—Holkar, Scindia, &c. Mr. Rogers’ offers his opinion as “a civilian member of the | 
“ Government, who for some of the best years of his service was constantly with the officers and 
* men of the irregular corps of the Bombay Presidency.” ase ook 


The foregomg abstract represents the views of the several writers on the specific points put 
forward by the Government of India. There remain a few suggestions and remarks which ‘may 
be entered here. : ay “ Je. 

His Excellency Lord Napier of Magdala’s recommendation for the establishment’ of ‘a ‘species 
of retiring bonus fund for Native officers has been already noted. Ait" 

His Excellency further supports, by the opinion of the late Duke of Wellington (A ppendix' Q.), 
his own view of the danger which would result from an amalgamation of the Native armies of the 
three Presidencies, a danger which his Excellency thinks would be, as imminent now as when the 
Duke wrote, viz., in 1826. 

The Hon. Mr. Robinson says: “I think the establishment of a:family pension fund, to, be sub- 
scribed to by every sepoy and Native officer in the service, for the benefit of widows and orphans, 
would greatly add to the popularity, respectability, and esprit de corps of the service, and would 
deserve the liberal support of Government.” 
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The Hon. Mr. Gibbs advocates regimental homes, where the wives, families, and possessions of 
the men shall be permanently established and the pensioners retire to live, “where the old and 
“pensioned may find a place of rest, and the recruits a nursery and a school.” The Native troops 
should be armed as efficiently as the Europeans are. 


Some few references are made to the cost which the changes proposed in the officering of the 
army will involve. 


Lord Napier of Magdala proposes no change in the system of appointment, or in the number 
of officers, but-recommends an increase in the pay of the Native officers, which, it has been shown, 
will amount in each regiment to Rs. 462 a month, or for the infantry of the whole Native army, 
and, speaking roughly, to Rs. 7,37,352 a year. 


No details of the cost of the changes proposed by the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
are given. Indeed, the proposals themselves are too vague to admit of any estimate being framed, 
even approximatively ; but Lord Hobart says :—“It is to be hoped that arrangements may be 
“found possible, which, at a cost worth incurring when regard is had to the vital importance of 
“the object in view, will ultimately provide for these requirements. A very large addition to the 
* cast of the Madras army would be necessary to make it more really expensive than it is now, 


“‘ when a heavy annual expenditure is incurred upon a weapon which would probably fail us in 
“ the hour of need.” ; 


Sir P. Wodehouse says :—“ Some portion of the cost of this reform might perhaps be provided 
by a very moderate reduction of the existing complement of Native officers ; still the additional 
charge will no doubt he considerable. But his Excellency in Council cannot admit the fact as an 
insuperable ebjection to the measure. It isa common saying now that we hold India by the 
sword, that.is, that if we cease to maintain our military ascendancy, our rule will speedily come 
to an end. ‘There seems to be much truth in this, and thus the maintenance in the highest state 
of efficiency of everything connected with the army becomes. most binding on the British Govern- 
ment. The omission to remedy admitted important defects in the constitution of the Native 
army must speedily bring about its own punishment. This Government, moreover, are not aware 


of the existence of any tacts tending to prove that we are unable to meet the: cost of the 
necessary reform.” . 


The comparative cost of Sir C. Staveley’s scheme given in Enclosure B. of his memorandum is 
not stated, nor in the absence of details as to the rates of pay to be given, can any ‘estimate be 
formed. The Adjutant-General’s scheme in Enclosure A. represents a total saving in the 
Bombay army of Rs. 5,000 a month, but as this dees not take into account the additional non- 
effective charges to be incurred; for the additional number of officers proposed for the new 
establishment, nor allows for the need ,either of getting rid of the existing officers in excess of the 
several grades laid down for it, or of continuing to employ them, the figures are of little value 
towards arriving at a just conclusion. 


At page 23 of the letter from the Adjutant-General in India, No. 1932, dated 14th August 
1875, and its enclosures, will be found»a list of the Appendices, of some of which mention has 
already been’ made.’ There is no need to attempt to’condense them all here. 


Appendix N.—It may be noted, however, that Appendix N. shows that from 1st January 1870 
to the 3lst May 1875, there were 297 officers appointed as probationers to the Indian Staff Corps. 
thus divided : Bengal 185, Madras 29, Bombay 83 ; of these 31 withdrew from their probation. 
During the past 34 years only two have joined the Madras corps. 


Appendix O.—Shows that there are 53 officers of the Bengal army now holding military staff 
appointments, but who; not belonging to regiments, will become unemployed on the termination 
of their tenure of staff employment. Of this number 20 are field officers. [This return would be 
moré complete if it were shown in each case how long the officer has been absent from regimental 
duty. | 

Appendia P.—Shows the length of service of British officers holding appointments in Native 


infantry and cavalry line regiments of the three Presidencies and of the Punjab and Hyderabad 
forces. Q ; 


Taking the line corps of the three Presidencies, they are as below :—- | 


Cavalry. , 
— Average. | Maximum. | Minimum. 

~Commandant = : - - - |} 80 38 20 

; “nd in Command |- - - 25 34 16 

Seo) MRE Sea TON Offer | -ya007 POPP BO 13 
| i ae Pa Ee ae OS ey 26 9 
Miiets a! Aiuient {ut i~ if- | ot 18 g | | 18 iy 
- 1st Squadron Subaltern §- = = 13 19 6 
* Bones), | ee) 6 22. 5 
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Infantry. 

as Average. | Maximum. | Minimum. 4 
Commandant = - - - - 33 a8. 24 
2nd in Command : - zt 29 36. 18 
Wing Officer = - - - - 24 30 16 
Adjutant SNE OORT? te 14 TOS OO 
Quartermaster - - - - 14 19 | 7 
lst Wing Subaltern - - > 15 21 | 6 
2ndwis; » - - - 9 19 | 3 § 


The average in the Punjab force is lower ; but it is not greatly disproportionate. 


_ The object of this latter return is to show, from the great length of service of the comman- 
dants and seconds-in-command, the necessity for continuing the inducements to retire. 

In connexion with the question of the officering of the Native army, on 3rd March 1875, 
letters were addressed to the Commander-in-Chief in India, the Governments of Madras, 
Bombay, and the Punjab calling for a return up to Ist January 1875, showing the average length 
of service of British officers with their present-regiments, and in the appointments they held on 
that date in the cavalry and infantry. 

The following is an abstract of the returns furnished by each with additional figures showing 
the maximum and minimum periods, and the number of ofhcers in each grade above the average 
length of service in regiment and appointment :— 


Bengal. 
With Corps. In Appointment. 
Appointment. No. Years. ; ayotege Yeats. | 
| ) vere’ ERTS e Wick) NE APR eee 
Average. | Average. 
Maximum.| Minimum. | Average. Maximum.|Minimum.| Average. | - 
Cavalry. 
Commandant - | 18 29 2 13 8 21 2} 103 8 
2nd in Command - | 19 20 2 11} 8 11 2 7 10 
‘Adjutant - - | 19 16 34 9 11 14 2 6 9 
Squadron Officer - | 38. 16 2 10 20 — — Pat op 
Infantry. 
Commandant - | 48 36 1 13 24 17 1 84 22 
2nd in Command - | 46 35 1 11 16 17 1 5 23 
Wing Officer - | 49 19 1 10 27 — — — ves 
Adjutant - - | 46 16 1 8 18 14 1 15 
Quartermaster - | 49 12 1 6 | 23 10 1 20 
Punjab Cavalry and Infantry. 
With Corps. In Appointment. 
Appointment. No. = ? 

Maximum. simu, Average. ee e, |Maximum.|Minimum.| Average. ‘Avena 
Commandant -| 17 | 24 4 11 10 17 3 84 8 
2nd in Command - | 18, 204 4 103 11 15 4 64 7 
Squadron - - 
Adjutant - Selig 12 2 8 9 11 4 5) vi 
Quartermaster - | 12 114 b d 11 h 4 i 
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It is unnecessary to go into the same detail with respect to the return from Madras as it only 

. covers the period from the date of reorganization, lst November 1865, or nine years two months. 
The return itself, moreover, is a little confused, for the periods of command, &c., shown do not 
apparently refer to the regiment of which the period of service is shown, ¢g., in the first cavalry 
the commandant is shown as having been with the regiment for two years four months, and a 
commandant for nine years and two months. This perhaps illustrates the changes which have 
taken place in the personnel of the Madras corps, but it renders any comparison between the 


_ the several returns of little use. 


A bare abstract is accordingly given :— 


Madras. 
With Regiment. In Appointment. 
Appointment. No. 
Years. Months. Years. | Months. 
Cavalry. | 
Commandant - - - - 4 a 1 ‘a 8 
2ndin Command == - - - 4 7 = 6 6 
Adjutant see - - - 4 8 _ 7 3 
» Squadron Officer ; - - = 8 8 3 ae meen 
Infantry. 
Ceinandact - - - - 40 3 6 4 6 
2nd in Command - - 40 4 1 4 10 
Wing Officer = - - - - 40 3 3 4 11 
Adjutant - = - - 40 6 10 5 3 
Quartermaster - - : 40 5 = 6 3 


From this it would appear that no Madras regiment has, since the reorganization, just 10 years 
since, kept one officer in the corps for the whole time. 


Bombay. 
With Corps. In Appointment. 
Appointment. No. Years. Years. 
<i Oven hacienda aed 0 SA) Semen chee ol Over 
Average. Average. 
Maximum} Minimum.| Average. Maximum.| Minimum.| Average. 
| 
Cavalry. 
Commandant Sad 15 1 7 4, 15 1 64 3 
2ndin Command -| 7| 26 1 18 3 17 1 6 2 
hae | 7 | 12 pe % 3 12 1 a 3 
Squadron Officer - | 14 20 4 10 5 — = ac ei) 
Infantry. 
Commandant =>} BO- 34 4 84 9 16 4 5 11 
2nd in Command - | 30] 32 4 13 10 11 a 5 14 
Wing Officer - | 30 27 + 10 12 — -— — ie 
Adjutant - - | 29 174 4 ‘i 11 TI 4 5 12 
Quartermaster - | 30 174 4 8 13 11 4 5 iz 
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The 4 represent six months or less ; all over six months is counted as a full year. 
It is to be noted that a considerable number of the above officers served with the corps, and in 
some cases commanded them for many years prior to the reorganization. 


The foregoing note, it is believed, comprises all the points connected with the officering of the 


Native army, either called for directly by the Government of India; or offered by commanders or ‘ 
local Governments. : 
There remains the second division of the question, viz..— ; . 


II—Rkank and File—Native Army. 


The correspondence which immediately preceded the present inquiry into the Native armies 
of India consists of the letters noted on the margin. 
The whole history of the case will be found in the Viceroy’s 


™~ 


= 


Bombay Government No. 3267, 
dated 1st September 1874, 


Military Department No. 722, note of the 2nd February 1875, in which also the views of his q 
dated 14th October 1874. Excellency the Commander-in-Chief on the measures considered 
Adjutant General in India No. 2837B 


» indispensable for bettering the position of the soldiers are taken 
up seriatim (see pp. 11 to 27), in which the immediate question 
of the material position of the Native soldier is mainly dealt with. 

In view to procuring material on which to base a final decision, it was determined to call for 
information on the following points from the Governments of Madras, Bombay, and the Punjab 
and his Exceilency the Commander-in-Chief in India. 

Their Excellencies and the Lieutenant-Governor were furnished, by letter dated 17th February 

. 1875, with two sets of blank forms of returns to be filled up for each regiment. 

Of these returns, Table I. referred to recruits entirely, Table II. to casualties by desertions, 
deaths, discharge, dismissal, invaliding, or pension. Each table covered a period of five years from 
1870 to 1874 inclusive. At the same time copies were called for of the replies given in the 
annual confidential reports on Native regiments as to the quality of recruits and efficiency of 
Native officers for the past three years. On the 22nd February a further return, also for five 
years, was called for giving information on the following points :— 

(1.) Number of soldiers in each year presented before invaliding committees and declared by 

them to be still fit for the service. . 

(2.) Number of men so rejected by committees who were again presented within one year and | 

again rejected. 

(3.) Number of men so rejected by committees who were again presented within one year and 

who were invalided. 
(4.) Number of men so rejected by committees who were again presented within two years and 
again rejected, . 

(5.) Number of men so rejected by committees who were again presented within two years and 

who were invalided. eae SERie Y. : 

(6.) Number of men so presented who died within one or two years respectively. 


These returns have been received. ‘The grounds on which information on the particular points 
above indicated was called for were :— 


Table I. to show how far the official reports submitted for five years past to the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Government bore out the view stated in the Quartermaster-General’s letter of N 
12th December 1874, viz., that in “the general opinion of the officers of the Native army, 
“ the same superior stamp of recruit that formerly sought for service in our regiments is now not 

_© obtainable.” . 

Table II. to test by five years’ statistics of the loss. and gain of crops, whether the army 
had lost its popularity or deteriorated in discipline, as evinced by the increase or otherwise of 
desertions, crime, &c. ; 

Table III. to show the operation of the present invaliding and pension rules, and to ascertain 
how far statistics bore out the representations of the Bombay Government as put forward in their 
letter of the Ist September 1874. 

Table IV. pertains to both parts of the whole subject. The inquiry relating to the capacity, 
character, and conduct of the Native officers, and to the quality of the recruits. 


dated 16th November 1874. 


a ee ee 


ie ei 


Tasre I. 


The outcome of Table I. (see accompanying five digests) is as follows :— 


Brencat Army. 


Bengal Cavalry.—Average monthly strength for 1874, 8,643. The number of men enlisted ; 
during five years was 3,673, or an average of 734°6 each year—that is, a percentage, on the ) 
aggregate actual strength of the five years, of 8°508. 

The number of men wanting to complete the establishment on 1st January 1875, for all the | 
regiments, was 26, or less than one and a half per corps,—the percentage on the actual strength ) 
of the year being 0°300. 

The remarks of the commanding officers as to quality of recruits are generally favourable. 


Bengal Infantry.—Average monthy strength for 1874, 35,704. The number of men enlisted 
during five years was 17,628, being an average of 3525°6 for each year, or 701 per regiment. The 
percentage of the whole on the aggregate actual strength of the five years is 9°898. 

The number of men wanting to complete the establishment on 1st January 1875, for all the 
Hee age was 663, or 15 per corps,—the percentage on the actual strength of the year being 
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The remarks of the commanding officers as to quality of recruits are generally favourable 
The localities of course effect recruiting, and the liability to service far from their homes deters 
some classes from enlisting. The remark, however, as to the difficulty experienced of late 
years in getting Sikh recruits of the old stamp is general. It is, in almost all cases, attributed 
to the same causes, viz. the greater demand for recruits, the higher wages procurable elsewhere, 
the general prosperity of the. country and the natural turn the Sikhs have for agriculture. The 
a frequent suggestion, where suggestions are made, is to relieve the recruit of the expense of 

is kit. 

Punjab Frontier Force.—Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry.—Average monthly strength for 1874, 
all ranks, Native, 12,938. The number of men enlisted during five years 7,160, being an annual 
average of 1,432 recruits, or 68 per regiment. The percentage of the whole on the aggregate 
actual strength of the five years is 7°561. 

The number of men wanting to complete the establishment on Ist January 1875 was 200, or 
104 per corps—the percentage on the actual strength of the year being 1°856. 

From the remarks of the commanding officers, there appears to be greater difficulty in pro- 
curing good recruits, though, except in the case of Sikhs, especially Manjha Sikhs, on the whole 
very fair men do enlist. ‘The report, however, is not so favourable as that of the line regiments. 
In regard to Sikhs, the falling off is attributed to the same causes as are given in the line; vide 


supra. 


Mapras Army. 


Cawalry and Infantry.—The average monthly strength for 1874, of all ranks, Native, was 
30,368. The number of men enlisted during five years was 6,662, being an annual average of 
1332°4 recruits, or, excluding the cavalry, whose recruiting was stopped, 32 men per regiment. 
The percentage of the whole on the actual strength of the army for five years is 4°437. 

The number of men wanting to complete the establishment on 1st January 1875 was 960, or a 
percentage on the actual strength of the year of 3°161. Of this deficiency, 408 are due to the 
four regiments of cavalry. Excluding these, the average deficiency per regiment was 134, and this 
is, in a considerable measure, due to service in Burma and elsewhere out of the Madras Presi- 
dency, where necessarily there is some difficulty in getting recruits of the classes which compose 
the corps. 

In saekie to the quality of the men enlisted in the Madras regiments the reports are decidedly 
favourable, and the statement is very general that there is no difficulty in getting suflicient men 
equal in all respects to those obtained formerly. 


Bomepay Army. 


Cavalry, Artillery, Infantry.—The average monthly strength for 1874, of all ranks, Native, 
was 25,081. The number of men enlisted during five years was 7,421, being an annual average 
of 1484-2 recruits, or 354 men per regiment. The percentage of the whole on the actual strength 
of the army for five years is 5°904. 

The number of men wanting to complete the establishment on Ist January 1875 was 1,156, 
being a percentage on the actual strength of the year of 4°609, or 274 men per regiment. 

This large deficiency is, however, explained by the fact that the invaliding season for the 
Bombay army falls at the close of the year. Consequently on the 1st January, when these 
returns were prepared, the invalids and pensioners had just been struck off the rolls, while the 
recruiting parties had not sent in recruits to fill their places. 

The reports on the quality of the recruits are decidedly unfavourable. There is difficulty in 
getting them at all, and those that are obtained are stated to be decidedly inferior to the former 
stamp of men. The restriction of the field for recruiting to the presidency,—only 100 “ foreigners” 
per regiment being now allowed—is the most frequently assigned cause for this deterioration. 
Then follow, higher wages to be obtained elsewhere, carelessness of the non-regimental com- 
mittees which pass inferior men, insufficient pay, and localization. It does not seem to be 
generally stated that class for class the recruits obtained have fallen off. The dis-satisfaction 
arises from the fact that whereas the Bombay army formerly drew very largely on the North- 
Western Provinces and the Punjab for its matériel, it is now restricted to the smaller and less 
soldierly races of the Deccan, the Konkan, the lower Sind, with a result the reverse of satisfactory 
to commanding officers. That the present men are good of their kind must be inferred from the 
highly favourable estimate of them contained in the confidential reports for the past three years: 
see infra note on Table [V., where it is shown that only in nine cases for three consecutive years 
are the recruits reported to be other than up to the mark, and then it is only a man here and 
there considered to fall below it. ' 

The recruiting for the Bombay army may therefore be considered satisfactory, so far, that is, 
as it is contained within the bounds assigned by political considerations. 

But the opinion as to the bad effects of this restriction on the personnel of the corps is so 
unanimous, that some account’ of its origin and continuance may be useful. 

In 1821 the Court of Directors, addressing the Government of Bengal, said on a reference 
from India on the point: “ We desire that the troops of the three establishments may be kept 
“ as distinct as possible, and that the recruiting for each presidency may be, as far as practicable, 
* confined to the respective territories of each presidency.” In 1823, because “the military 
“ map periodically transmitted to us exhibits the troops of the different presidencies brought into 
“ contact with each other, in our opinion both unnecessary and inexpedient,” they issued further 
orders to the same end, requiring “the novel system of recruiting the Madras army in the 
“‘ Bengal Presidency to be altogether discontinued.” 
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This Government thereupon renewed their prohibition. In 1824 the Government of Bombay | ; 


protested first for the reason “that although the territories subject to the Bombay Presidency 
“ afford abundance of excellent sepoys, it was always thought advisable, for every reason, to 
“ keep up an intermixture of castes.” Later in the same year, the ground of objection was 


changed to the plea (probably the truer one, as it is supported by reports from the several — 


“‘zillahs”) that sufficient recruits of a useful stamp were not to be got within the limits of that 
Presidency. 

The reply of the Governor-General in Council of 23rd September 1824 might be used to-day 
if it were proposed to throw open the Punjab as a recruiting ground for the three armies. After 
adverting to the policy of keeping the castes, or rather classes, of the several armies separate, 
the Governor-General goes on to say, “The same causes which have operated to reduce the 
“ available number of recruits annually from the provinces dependent on Bombay also operate 
“ to a very considerable extent in Hindostan. That peace, tranquility, and security of property 
“ are working the same change probably in a greater degree through the Bengal provinces than 
“ in any other part of India ; and that the profession of a soldier is gradually merging or lost in 
“ that of the cultivator and all the arts connected with agriculture ; finally, that it is with the 
“ greatest difficulty that the Bengal army can keep up its complement of good and efficient men. 
«“ But when to this cause (altogether unavoidable and a gratifying proof of the peace and 
“ prosperity of the country * *) are superadded others which tend to double the drain upon 
“ the provinces dependent on this Presidency, and to enhance two-fold the difficulty under which 
“ we labour of completing our regiments, it is incumbent on the Supreme Government to pause 
“ and to arrest the evil, if a remedy cannot be found.” ‘The superadded evil here spoken of is 
the far larger pension given in the Bombay than in the Bengal army. 


At this time, of the total strength of the Bombay army, consisting of 25,695 men, cavalry and 
infantry, 7,465 were enlisted in the Bengal provinces. The proportion was even greater in the 
Madras army, their golundaz, corps consisting almost entirely of Hindustanis. 


When the restriction was relaxed in the Bombay army, if indeed it was ever attended to, there 
is nothing here to show ; but prior to 1857, the recruiting for it 
in the northern provinces was considerable. In 1857, Sir W. 
Peel stopped a party of Oudh recruits proceeding to join the 27th Bombay Native infantry, and 
on the recommendation of Lord Clyde, who considered it inexpedient to send Peorbeeah recruits 
to Bombay at that time, Lord Canning ordered them to be paid up and sent to their homes. 


In 1864, Sir W. Mansfield, Commander-in-Chief, Bombay, recommended that the regiments 
of that army might be allowed to recruit in Hindostan to the 
extent of one-fourth of each corps. On this, that Government 
inquired whether it was still intended to maintain the prohibition. It was decided in Council 
to do so. vam 

In 1867 the point was again urged, but this time by-Sir R. Napier, who proposed to limit the 
number to 150 men per regiment, partly in view to the increased 
difficulty in recruiting in consequence of the great demand for 
men for the Abyssinian expedition. The Government of India agreed to the relaxation to this 
extent. 


In 1869, his Excellency Lord Napier of Magdala issued a general order to the Bombay army 
Bom /G.1O.0. CoNo ene-of tea) Leone effect that the number of “ foreigners ” is to be limited to 
100 men per corps, Punjabees included. 


In 1873, his Excellency’s successor, Sir A. Spencer, in urging that Rajpootana should be 
thrown open to the Bombay recruiting parties, pointed out that the order of 1869 was issued 
without reference to Government, the inference being that it might be set aside by them. From 
Sir A. Spencer’s letter it appears that in 1863 the Bombay Government had sanctioned the enlist- 
ment of 100 Punjabees per regiment, and this was continued in addition to the 150 men subse- 
quently sanctioned. The reduction therefore of which General Spencer complained was from 
250 to 100 men per regiment. On this reference the opinion of Lord Napier of Magdala was 
sought, and his Excellency replied’ that the measure “would only result in introducing an 
“* additional body of Hindustanis into the Bombay regiments ; and considering the advisability 
“ of maintaining the separate nationality of that army, his Excellency would strongly recom- 
“ mend that it should be supplied from the natives of the Bombay Presidency to the same extent 
* as has been the practice of late years.” . 


On these grounds, the application was rejected, and the remedy proposed was “ greater 


Cons. 6th November 1857, No. 181. 


Cons. January 1865, No. 704. 


Pro. November 1867, Nos. 963-965. 


Pro, July 1874, Nos. 22 to 25. : 
week cn “ ut the Bombay Army.” 


The reports now submitted conclude this subject. . 


The results of Table I. must, it is apprehended, be read and weighed together with that 
portion of Table IV. which relates to the quality of recruits. The question to be decided on 
the data thus afforded is, to put it one way, whether “the same superior stamp of recruit that 
“formerly sought for service in our regiments is now not obtainable ?”—or, to put it another 
way, whether “the recruits who enlist come up to the standard requisite to secure regimental 
efficiency ?” 


One point at least may be held to be established, and this is fully confirmatory of the opinion 
expressed in the Viceroy’s note of the 8th February 1875, page 13, where his Excellency says : 
“ T believe it will be found that the Indian army is kept more nearly up to its establishment 
“ than any army in the world,” for month by month the Native armies of India in their normal 
condition are not two per cent. below their established strength. 


“ activity in searching out the proper territorial recruiting field 
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Taste IT. 


_ This table, of which a digest has been prepared and accompanies, is perhaps the most 
important of the series, A brief summary may be given here of the causes of the casualties 
in the whole Native army, excluding, as throughout this inquiry has been done, the Hyderabad 
Contingent and the corps immediately under the Foreign Department. The total casualties 
for the five years are 43,407, or 7°335 per cent, of the whole actual strength, and they are thus 
divided: Bengal 21,215, or 9°588 per cent.; Punjab Frontier Force 6,791, or 7°171 per cent. ; 
Madras 7,397, or 4,927 per cent.; and Bombay 8,004, or 6°368 per cent. The totals are com- 
posed of the following items: desertions, 2,191; deaths, 8,294; dismissals by court-martial or 
otherwise, 2,860 ; recruits discharged as being unlikely to make effective soldiers, 3,348 ; 
men discharged at their own request under three years’ service, 1,743 ; over three and under 
four years’ service, 1,692 ; after four years’ service, 4,444; men invalided without gratuity and 
under five years’ service, 780; with gratuity over five and under 15 years’ service, 1,861 ; over 
15 and under 16 years’ service, 3,744 ; men invalided on ordinary pension of 16 to 20 years’ 
service, 4,885 ; of 20 to 25 years’ service, 3,044; of 25 to 30 years’ service, 2,563; of 35 to 40 
years’ service, 1,658 ; special pension after 40 years’ service, 230. 

It will be seen that of the total 43,407 casualties, 10,070 are caused by men voluntarily leaving 
the service before they are entitled to either good conduct pay or any pensicn, or by deserting 
at any time. Of this number, almost the whole occur in the Bengal army and the, Punjab 
Frontier Force, the proportions being 6,284 and 2,245 respectively, or 8,529 in all. It is to these 
numbers that reference is probably made in the last paragraph of the Adjutant-General’s letter 
of the 30th June 1875: “A fact which appears to have a special bearing on this question is 

that out of an army of 37,036 men under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
“17,465 are under 6 years’ service, showing that a very large number of men do not find it 
*¢ worth their while to remain long enough to entitle them to the first-rate of good-conduct pay.” 
Even allowing that of the 3,123 men who took their discharge in Bengal after four years’ service, 
two-thirds did so in the fifth and sixth year, and that all the 1,133 Bengal deserters were under 
six years’ service, the total number leaving before becoming entitled to good-conduct pay will be 
as nearly as possible 1,000 a year, or 2°700 per cent. per annum, whivh in an army composed so 
largely of men from over the border does not seem excessive, or at any rate not so much so as to 
establish the unpopularity of military service, especially when viewed in connexion with the very 
small number of similar casualties in the other two armies. 

This return brings out prominently the fact that a far larger number of men hold on to 
the service in the armies of Madras and Bombay than do in that of Bengal and the Punjab 
Frontier Force. For example, the number of men of the latter forces invalided, of between 25 
and 40 years’ service, during the five years was 1,057, while in the former they amounted to 
3,164. On the other hand, the troops of the Bengal Presidency invalided on pension before 
25 years’ service was 6,571 as against only 3,164 in Madras and Bombay. ‘These dispro- 
portions may probably be accounted for in many ways: the comparative youth of many of the 
Bengal regiments, the clean sweep of 1857, the different constitution of. the medical committees, 
and the gradual disappearance in Bengal and maintenance in Madras of the system of promotion 
by seniority among the Native ranks. 


Tasue III. 


The returns summarised in the Tables ITI. attached to this précis refer to the complaints so 
often brought against the system of the medical invaliding committees, and lately by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Bombay army and his Excellency Lord Napier of Magdala. The 
former objects to the action of these committees, especially in respect to Native officers, as 
“ throwing back upon the Native Army a class of men whose retention in the service is baneful 
“ in its influence, and retards the promotion that ought tobe given to younger soldiers;” the 
latter speaks of the system as being “a frequent source of discord between commanding and 
‘ medical officers,” and adds, “at present so much is this the case that had not his Kxcellency 
* hoped to obtain a more radical cure for existing defects of system, he would have been induced 
“ to solicit Government to sanction the introduction of the military element into the personnel 
“ of invaliding medical committees.” 

The returns were prepared regimentally, and cover five years. 


In the Bengal Army the number of soldiers presented before the invaliding committees and 
declared by them still fit for further service was 1,494, or an annual average of 298°8. ‘This, on 
the total strength of the army for five years, gives a percentage on the whole of 0°675. Of the 
1,494 rejections, in the following two years, 177 were brught up again, again to be rejected, 
while in the same time 554 of them were invalided, 58 having in the interim died. 


In the Punjab Frontier Force the number of soldiers presented before the invaliding com- 
mittees who were declared by them to be still fit for further service was 578 or an annual average 
of 115°6. This, on the total strength of the force for five years, gives a percentage on the 
whole of 0° 610. .Of the 578 rejections in the following two years, 93 were brought up again, 
again to be rejected, while in the same time 204 of them were invalided, 24 having in the 
interim died. 

In the Madras Army the number of soldiers declared to be still fit for further service was 
2,035, or an annual average of 407. This, on the total strength of the army for five years, gives 
a percentage on the whole of 1°355. Of the 2,035 rejections, 371 were in two years again 
rejected and 509 invalided, 51 having died in the interim. 

In the Bombay Army the number of soldiers declared still fit for further service was 1,283, or 
an annual average of 256°6, the percentage of the total strength of the army for five years 
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being 1020. Of the 1,283 rejections, 147 were in two years again rejected and 409 invalided, 
33 having died in the interim. 

To summarise the foregoing, in the whole Indian army it appears that on a total actual strength 
for five years of 591,764, there were, of those brought up for invaliding, 5,390 rejected and sent 
back to their corps as still fit for further service, in the face of the contrary opinion of the — 
commanding officer. ‘This is somewhat less than one per cent. on the total strength of the forces. 
Of these 781 were in the course of two years again rejected, and 1,676 invalided, while 166 of 
those retained within the same time died in the ranks. . 

This return of course does not show how many men considered by commanding officers unfit 
for further service were retained in the regiments from the knowledge that possibly the regi- — 
mental surgeon and certainly the medical committee would be unable, under the terms of the 
regulations, to pass them, nor can it show how many of the men rejected were so as being 
malingerers. : 


Tasie IV. 


The fourth return called for was an abstract of the confidential reports of Native regiments as 
to the quality of recruits and efficiency of Native officers for the past three years, viz, 1872, 
1873-74. 


BENGAL. 


For Bengal the questions to which replies were required from the inspecting officers of the 
regular army were as below :— 


CAVALRY. 


Native Oficers—Q. 24, Whether they are a respectable body of men ? 


25. Whether they are active, sober, diligent, clean, and smart in their appearance and 
dress? 


24, Whether they appear to be well acquainted with the interior economy of the regiment, and 
competent to command their troops in the various situations of service ? 


27. Whether they are duly qualified and are habituated to exercise their troops, and whether 
all were required to do so on the day of inspection ? 


28. Whether they have been in the habit of placing picquets, posting videttes, conducting 
patrols, & c., and whether all were required to do so on the day of inspection? 


29. Whether they pay ready obedience to their European officers ? 
30. Whether their habits are such as to ensure respect ? 


31. Whether any of the Native officers appear from age, infirmity, or any other cause to be 
unfit for service. 


———L—————S SS ee oe 


Recruits—47. Whether from their general appearance they are likely to be an acquisition to 
the corps ? : 

The returns being somewhat voluminous, they have been tabulated, giving in a view the 
general result of the regimental inspections in respect to the above points. The replies are 
classed under three heads, “favourable,” “partially so,” “‘ unfavourable.” 


Bengal Cavalry. 19 Regiments. 


1872. 1873. 
Question. Favourable. | Partially so. | Unfavourable. Question. Favourable. | Partially so. | Unfavourable. 
24 18 1 0 24 19 0 at 
25 16 3 0 25 18 1 0 q 
26 15 4 0 26 18 1 0 
27 17 2 0 27 i9 0 0 ; 
28 18 1 0 28 17 2 0 
29 19 0 0 29 19 0 0 
30 18 1 0 30 19 0 0 
AT 17 1 1 47 15 3 1 
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1874. 
Question. Favourable. | Partially so. | Unfavourable. Question. Favourable. | Partially so. | Unfavourable. 
24° 19 ) 0 28 17 2 0 
25 17 2 () 29 19 0 0 
26 17 2 0) 30 ile 2 (0) 
OT 17 Z (0) 47 15 4 (0) 


The replies to question 31 q. v. cannot well come under the head of favourable or unfavourable. 
The results are however that in 1872 there were 13 regiments in which there were Native 
officers unfit for the service in every instance almost on account of age. In 1873 there were 
eight regiments, having between them about a dozen Native officers aged and qualified for invalid 
pension. In 1874 there were nine regiments, having between them 15 similarly unfitted for 
service, 


INFANTRY. 


Infantry.—The questions regarding the infantry differ very slightly from those of the cavalry, 
but come under different numeration in the report. Tosave repeating them, the Infantry numbers 
are here placed below those they correspond to in the cavalry. 

Cavalry - 7 - 24 25 26 QE 0029 30 3) 47 
Infantry - - 19 20 21 22 23 94 49 

There is nothing corresponding in the Infantry to the Cavalry question No. 28. On the other 
hand, there is an additional question in the Infantry regarding recruits—“ No. 43, Whether they 
“ are of the standard prescribed by the regulations.” 


Bengal Infantry. 49 Regiments. 


1872. 
Question. Favourable. | Partially so. | Unfavourable. Question. | Favourable. | Partially so. | Unfavourable. 
pa 
19 42 4 0 23 40 6 
20 37 Nesiiiee, 0) 42 41 5 
21 40 6 0 43 45 I 0) 
22 46 o 0 
Three regiments were not inspected this year. 
1873. 1874, 
Question. Favourable. | Partially so. | Unfavourable. Question. Favourable. | Partially so.| Unfavourable. 
19 46 2 0 19 46 2 0 
20 89 9 0 20 42 6 0 
| ae 44 4 0 21 45 2 1 
22 48 0 0 22 48 @) 0) 
23 44 4 0 23 44 4 (6) 
42 48 5 Gy 42 42 5 1 
43. 48 0 0) 43 AT 1 0 
One regiment not inspected this year. One regiment not inspected this year. 
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With regard to question 24, the returns show that in 1872 there were twenty-six, in 1873 
twenty-three, and in 1874 thirty-four regiments, which had on their rolls one or more Native 
officers who appeared from age, infirmity, or some other cause, unfit to remain in the service ; all, 
with some few exceptions, unfitted by reason of their great age and long service. 


PUNJAB FRONTIER FORCE. 
INFANTRY. 


The questions regarding the Infantry of the Punjab Frontier Force are identical with those of 
the Infantry of the Line. The replies are so uniformly and. uncompromisingly favourable, that it 
is unnecessary to tabulate them as above. The only excepticns in the three years’ reports are 
remarks in 1871-72, that a Native officer of the 3rd Sikh Infantry was not respectable, and was to 
be invalided, and that some of the recruits of the 6th Punjab Infantry were not up to the mark. 
In 1872-73 some of the recruits of the 4th and 6th Punjab Infantry were spoken of as weak and 
sickly, and iu 1873-74 two or three of the Native officers of the 3rd Sikh Infantry were not up 
to their drill, and some of the recruits of the Ist Sikh Infantry, and the 2nd and 6th Punjab 
Infantry were unfavourably reported on. It may be noted that each year the 6th Punjab 
Infantry appears to have done badly in its recruiting. 

The questions regarding the ative Artillery of the force are as follows :— 

Native Officers.—20. Whether they are properly instructed, active, and intelligent ? 


21. Whether they are respectful to their officers, and support their own authority in a becoming 


manner ? 


22, Whether they are a respectable body of men? 

23. Whether they are active, sober, diligent, clean and smart in their dress and appearance ? 
24. Whether they appear to be well acquainted with the interior economy of the battery ? 
25. Whether they are duly qualified to command their sub-divisions on parade.? 

26. Whether they pay ready obedience to their European officers ? 

27. Whether their habits are:such as to ensure respect ? 


28. Whether any of the Native officers appear from age, infirmity, or any other cause, to be 
unfit for the service? 


oy Whether any Native officer has been absent from the regiment for an unusual length of 
time? 

All the replies are quite favourable for the three years, with the exception of the Jemadar of 
the 3rd Light Field Battery, and both the Native officers of the Peshawur Mountain Battery, 
who are unfavourably reported on. tee 

There are no questions regarding the recruits of the Artillery. ; 


CavaLry. 


The questions regarding the Cavalry of the force differ in some respects from those of the Line 
already given. They are as follows :— 


Native Offcers——29. Whether they pay ready obedience to their European officers ? 

30. Whether their habits are such as to ensure respect ? 
_ 81. Whether any of the Native officers appear from infirmity or any other cause to be unfit 
for the service ? 
3 oe Whether any Native officer has been absent from the regiment for an unusual length of 
ime £ 

33. Whether the Native officers in general appear to have been properly instructed and to 


understand their duties in the field and in quarters, and are intelligent and zealous in the 
performance of them? 


Recrwits—47. Whether from their general appearance they are likely to be an acquisition to 
the corps? 


Here again, for all three years, the replies to these questions are uniformly favourable, except 
that in 1872-73 one Native officer of the 5th Punjab Cavalry is reported to have lost all nerve, 
and in the following year a jemadar of the Ist is stated not to be respectable. 


MADRAS. 


The questions entered in the Madras confidential reports as to the efficiency of Native officers, 
and the quality of recruits, are somewhat less searching than those put in Bengal. They are for 
Cavalry and Infantry. 


Native Officers—22. Whether from their character and conduct they are respected, and 
whether any from age, infirmity, or other causes appear unfit for the service ? 


23, Whether they evince aptitude and intelligence in the ‘command of their companies 
parade, and in the performance of their duties generally, and render due support and assistance 
to the wing officers ? + 

24, Whether they are active and diligent in the discharge of their duties, and clean and smart 
in their dress and appearance ? 

i I Whether from their general appearance they are likely to become efficient 
soldiers ¢ 
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The results are tabulated as below :— 
CavALRY AND INFANTRY. 
45 Regiments. 


1872. 1873. 

Question. . | Affirmative, | Partially so.| Negative. Question. | Affirmative. | Partially so.| Negative. 
22 20 23 0 22 | 21 26 0) 
23 32 11 10) 23 32 9 0) 
24 38 5) 10) 24 39 2 0 
5i 33 1 10) 51 35 1 1 

Two regiments not inspected in 1872. Four regiments not inspected in 1878. 
1874. 

Question. | Affirmative. | Partially so.| Negative. | Question. | Affirmative. | Partially so.| Negative. 
22 26 17 0 24 37 6 0 
0 51 39 0 0) 


23 31 12 
‘ Two regiments not inspected in 1874. 


| | 


It should be stated that in almost every case when the answer to the first question is not 
altogether favgurable, the ground for objection is the great age of the Native officers: “old and 
worn-out,” “every Native officer is above 50,” “too old for active service,” “six unfit on account 
of age and infirmity ”—represent the common class of reply to the question as to their fitness. 
In very few instances is incapacity attributed to misconduct or bad character. Though the 
questions 23 and 24 are more frequently replied to favourably, the inspecting officers very gene- 
tally seem to do so with a reservation, more, perhaps, implied than expressed, as to the capacity 
of the existing Native officers for the more extended duties imposed by the new organisation; 
but there is no hesitation in their testimony to the willingness, cleanliness, and smartness in dress 
displayed by almost all these old officers. 

Except in the case of the 11th Native Infantry, where the inspecting officer in 1873 utterly 
condemns the recruits of the year [13 of whom were afterwards discharged on the report of a 
special medical committee], there is no difference of opinion as to the efficiency and good promise 
of the men enlisted during the period over which the reports extend. There has, however, been 
no recruiting for the Cavalry branch of the service. ‘This return appears fully to bear out the 
estimate of the capacity and character of the Native officers of the Madras army, quoted from 
Sir F. Haines’ memorandum on page 10* of this note. 


BOMBAY. 


The following are the questions in the confidential reports on the Artillery, Cavalry and 
Infantry of the Bombay Native Army as to the efficiency of Native officers and the quality 
of recruits. 

Native Officers—A. Are the Native commissioned officers a respectable body of men, and 
qualified for their rank ? 

B. Can they be depended upon for loyalty and attachment to the service ? 

Reerwits—C. Are they all of the standard height, able-bodied, and likely to make efficient 
soldiers ? 

D. Are the recruits from their general appearance likely to be an acquisition to the corps? 

Question C is that put in 1872-73; question D in 1874. 

It is only necessary to tabulate the replies to the first question, A. 


Cavatry, Artittery, INFANTRY. 


41 Corps in all. 


——— Affirmative. Partially so. Negative. 
2 ae, 37 4 0) 
1873 32 9 0 
1874 35 6 0 


The replies to question B are without exception in the affirmative. Indeed, the question itself 
is an unnecessary one on the face of it, for it is very certain no Native officer whose loyalty there 
was reason to doubt would be retained in a regiment. 

Only in nine cases for the three years are the recruits reported to be other than up to the 
mark, and in these cases it is only a man or two here and there who 1s considered to fall below it. 
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* See page 205. 


The two questions to be decided on the data afforded by "Table IV. ‘really belong to different 
divisions of the inquiry. The latter question regarding: reerfiits has ‘been already disposed of in 
dealing with Table I. The former question regarding the efficiency or otherwise of the Native 
officers pertains to the first division of this note, viz., the officering of the Native army. _ ‘The point, 
in this connexion, which the return is intended to elucidate is whether “the existing Native — 
“ officers are competent to command their troops and companies on all occasions:” see supra 

* See page 204. page 9*. : — woe ni ne ei 

Briefly, what light do the data set forth in the foregoing tables throw on the assumption that 


service In our armies has become unpopular with the natives of India’ as evinced by (1) an 
increased difficulty in recruiting, (2) the eager desire of-soldiers to be -entered-on the invalid " 
rolls after 15 years’ service, (3) the recent. returns of the numbers pensioned and invalided—oide 
the Viceroy’s note, page 20. * 


The Adjutant-General’s letter of the 16th November 1874 conveyed further proposals for the 
formation of a reserve force of pensioners, for the grant of bands ‘and colours to Native infantry ; 
regiments, and forthe provision of bedding for Native regimental hospitals... 9.) 91 oy } 

Colours and Bands.—While submitting what appear to be radical requirements for the well-being i 
of the Native army, Lord Napier of Magdala urges upon Government the advisability of sanc- y 
tioning colours and bands to all corps not already) provided with them. . 

With regard to the grant-of colours, his Excellency says: ‘The feelings of the Native soldiery j 
“ associate with colours a veneration very much akin to that which leads soldiers of Western nations i 
“ to cherish insignia around which they have rallied in hours of danger and followed on the tide k 
“of victory.” It is well, his Excellency thinks, to nourish such feelings and to add every | 
accessory incentive to increase esprit de corps. wy g j 

’ In March 1864, with the concurrence of Government, the Commander-in-Chief notified by 
circular that regiments of the Native army which had hitherto possessed colours or to whieh colours | 
had been issued should have them'replaced when worn out, but that they should not be supplied — 
to corps which had not, hitherto been furnished with them, |... .; EOI RO OS 

More than half the infantry regiments of the Bengal army under the Commander-in-Chief 
have colours, there being only 22 out, of 49 corps. without them, and, of these five ‘are entitled to 
bear honorary distinctions on their appointments. ° feet hata 3B pep 

In the regiments of the Madras and Bombay armies the. use of colours is general. _ stele 

The use of standards with Native cavalry (Bengal) was abolished in 1863 on the recommenda- , 
tion of Sir Hugh Rese for reasons of organisation, and with the concurrence of almost all com- 
manding officers, Sir N. Chamberlain, Daly, Probyn, Watson, Murray and others. " 

The Commander-in-Chief does not apparently propose their re-introduction. « de ae 

In respect to bands, only 29 regiments have them (see-foot-note, page .235, Bengal Army 
List), of which eight.are corps of the Punjab Frontier Force. Qf the Madras army, 27 corps 
have bands and 24 of the Bombay army, or 80 in all,—leaving 50 regiments of Native infantry, 
exclusive of Sappers, without them. The regulation regarding. hate in the Bengal army is as 
follows: ‘“550.—The establishment of bands in Native infantry regiments in which they do not 
“ at present exist,is prohibited; but those which have been established by sanction are to be 
“ maintained in accordance with regulations.” . This rule was laid down in 1862 and 1865 for the 
Line regiments ; in 1858 for those of the Punjab Frontier Force. "The grant of the allowance 
for these latter was sanctioned by the Secretary of State on the understanding that proper 
assurance be given in each case that the amount. of subscription from the officers, together with 
the Government contribution, is sufficient to maintain’a band in moderate efficiency. In October 
1873 Lord Napier of) Magdala recommended that the prohibition against >the: organisation of 

_bands in Native regiments might be removed, but the Government declined:to Comply... 

Hospital bedding.—The question of providing Native troops with hospital bedding was raised in 
1870, when the Goverument of Bombay recommended the introduction into that presidency of the 
Madras scale of supplies of bedding and clothing to the sick sepoy, consisting of lined blankets, 
quilts, pillows, pillow-cases, paillasses and hand-towels. . Dalya , a 

The Government of India declined to do this on the ground that the privilege would have also 
to be extended to the Bengal Presidency—a measure considered neither expedient: nor necessary 
(Military Department, No. 596, dated 14th December 1870). In Bengal the regulation provided 
for sepoys taking with them to hospital their own’ suttringes and ‘quilts, which every man has to 
keep up. Against this system Lord Napier of Magdala protested ini 1871." *Again ' the» Govern- 

ment, after careful consideration, decided that ‘the present system has yanswered \sufficiently 

“ well, and obviates the difficulties which would probably arise on account of caste prejudices.” 

A later communication (Adjutant-General’s,,No, 277, dated 19th December 1874) relates to the 

provision of bedding for all Native soldiers, but it is not quite clear whether his Excellency 
desired to recommend more than the provision of’ hospital bedding. 

While these returns were in course of distribution, and pending their submission to the Govern- 
ment of..India, the Military, Accountant-General, had..been asked to furnish an. approximate | 
estimate of the cost of the measures proposed by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in 
November 1874 for bettering the condition of the whole infantry of the Indian army,—viz., (2), 
the grant of a free kit, value Rs. 36, to recruits entering the army ; (#) the abolition of “half 
mounting ” as a deduction, a grant being made to each ‘regiment in lieu of Rs. 4 per man per 
annum ; (#) the revision of good-conduct pay and its settlement at the rate af Re. 1 after 
three years’, Rs. 2 after nine years’, and Rs. 3 after 15 years’ service. He was further 
asked (iw) what. would be the. probable cost of revising the good-conduct pay ofthe Native 
cavalry of the Indian army to the system’ proposed for the infantry ; (v) ‘the approximate cost of 
extending the grant of hutting money ; and (v7) compensation for déarness of ‘provisions to the 
Native cavalry. Has ea Seda Mitta 08 cae malade at bed 9 uplgee et 

It is not necessary to attempt to condense Mr. Kellner’s report, beyond giving the bare results, 
the data on which these are arrived at being given in complete and clear ‘detail in his letter. «The 
results he arrives at are that— GE 


62E7 
Rs. 
The cost per annum of the 1st measure would be - - 3,57,840 
: Sonan20.0924, : - 3,80,000 
ni Bed Der enrins & - 2,03,808 
i 5th % : - 42,000 
T 9 eee 6th. ) Won naaetes 5 T 1,90,924 


or a round total, on these five heads, of 112 lakhs. For the 4th point there were no 
sufficient data at hand on which to form, an, estimate ; but it is pointed out that the addi- 
tional cost could not be material, the rates and periods of good-conduct pay in force in the 
Bengal and Punjab‘cavalry already, except in'respect to the first grade, assimilating with those 
‘now proposed.’ ‘The Bombay ‘cavalry receive the maximum, or Rs. 30a month, on enlistment, 
and’ the Madras cavalry the samé rates asthe infantry. There is also to be considered the first 
outlay in adopting the system of hutting allowance in the Silladar cavalry. Probably it would be 
-within the ‘mark: if the ‘whole extra charge involved by the Commander-in-Chief’s proposals, 
“including that for increased'pay' to Native officers of infantry (see page 12* of this note) and the 


‘additional ones sent for ‘report from the Military Department is placed at 1 lakhs, or 190,000/. 

aper auitutaiiod oft yd beesotod 1 yiiltd Hhidianoqee 

o) “This estimate does not take into consideration’ thé cognate question “of a’ general increase of 
shutting ‘allowance throughout ‘the Indian’ army—a ‘subject which is under separate and special 
consideration. And it does not fall within the scope of an estimate’ framed on existing data to 
make any allowance for the certain increase to the cost of the kit and half-mounting when the one 
is given free and the other is given in regimental contract. 

These points are, however, Sah to herein connexion with a further communication received 

‘ rom the Adjutant General* supporting by further data, and b 
eo eo Se’ veferencel ta Captain Dy iltame | Hist, of the Bengal N ae 
Infantry from 1757 to 1796, the views put forward by his Excellency in November 1874 as to 
“ the growing unpopularity of the military service; the result of the decreased value of a rate of 

““ yay which, fixed many years ago, was then suitable for the necessities and requirements of a 
“soldier, but now leaves him, when all deductions are paid, but the means of bare subsistence.” 

To the letter under notice are attached six Appendices, as follows ;— . 

~\A.—An extract from’ Captain Williams’ history above mentioned, published in 1817, showing 
‘that prior to 1796 the sepoy on Rs. 7 a month was well off, though he had to bear the whole 
~eharge of hutting himself and received nothing from the State. 

“ B.—Retumn giving cost of soldiers’ regimental necessaries in 1848 and 1875, showing an 
increase'in the cost per man per mensem in the last 20 years of Rs. 2-1-1, or approximately of 
lone One-third. Sis ee 

~ ‘0-Returns giving the cost of food for the years 1860-—65-70-75 in the several large stations 
of the Bengal Presidency, showing the fluctuations in prices. 

» D2=The returns of recruits which have been with each regiment during the past five years. 
This’ is’ given “with a view of showing how large a deduction it is necessary to make on this 
’*< aecount from the effective strength of the army.” 

*-#_An abstract of replies from commanding officers on the subject of the difficulty of getting 

fea ete ee FY 

‘Fe—A return showing that 17,465. men out of the total of ‘37,036 under his Excellency are 
under six years’ service, “showing that a very large number of men do not find it worth while 
“ +o remain long enough to entitle them to the first rate of good-conduct pay.” 

With ‘respect to the Commander-in-Chief’s proposal for the formation of a reserve, and, with 
~ this object; of altering the terms of invaliding and pension in the Native armies, it is understood 

that it is not intended to take up these questions until the Government are in-a position to appre- 
ciate fully the liabilities which these and other considerable changes will involve. To enable the 

Government to do this, it was resolved that a decision must first be come to as to whether any 
“material ‘changes require to be made in the organisation of Native regiments and in the system 

under which British officers now serve in the Native army (see the Viceroy’s note, page 27). 

* This information has been procured and is submitted with the accompanying note. 

») “[tiwill-be observed. that the Commander-in-Chief in India proposes no change whatever in 
the existing organisation of the Native army, whether as concerns its officering, its rank and file, 
or its regimental system. So far, therefore, as his Excellency is concerned, the ground is clear 
for the ‘adoption of the financial proposals which his lordship has submitted for the considera- 
‘tion’ of Government. ~~. | DVR aemdety CL) . sik, 

But the case is different nm Bombay, where considerable changes are urged in respect to the 
provision of British officers and to regimental organisation, and still more so in Madras, where 
the local government strenuotsly advocate a return to an organisation which differs but very 
little indeed from that, which obtained throughout, India hefore 1857, except of course in respect 

“to the enhanced rates of pay, &c., subsequently. conferred on the Native ranks. ) 

If, therefore, ‘the. foregoing view of the intentions, of the, Government in respect to these 

preliminary inquiries is correct, it will remain in ,the ‘first place to decide whether the existing 
“army organisation is to.be maintained, for all India, or whether one system is to be so maintained 
_ but, modified in its details, or whether it is. to be,abandonedaltogether, or whether each army 
_is to, serve. under, its,own. system of promotion, and organisation. 


.M anwhile it, is. apprehended that,it will not be necessary to postpone,to the consideration of 


“the great question. above propounded the comparatively. minor points of free kit, half-mounting 


and colours, in regard to which the actual organisation of a regiment is of no. concern. 
~~ "This case has been longer in hand.than was anticipated. The précis could not be fairly begun 
until the receipt of| the views of his. Excellency. the, Commander-in-Chief, which were received 
on the 16th August...Since. then the press has,been so fully. occupied. with work for other 
» depar ments, that, it has proyed.a work of time getting the figured statements, &c..out of hand, 
13-9-75. Ack 
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Nore on the Organisation of the Native Army of India. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The various questions connected with the organization. of the Native army of India are so 
extensive and so important, that I would almost shrink from embarking on a discussion which 
involves every one of them ; but it seems to be the desire of Her Majesty’s Government that there 
should be a comprehensive review of the whole condition of that army, and the Governor-General 
in Council has caused a variety of information to be called for to enable that review to be made. 
The replies to that call for information have now been collected, and it therefore becomes my 
duty to submit to the Viceroy in Council the views I am led to form, and which I do not record 
without a deep sense of responsibility,—a responsibility greatly increased by the belief that this 
perhaps is the last paper of importance I shall write as a member of the Government, relating to 
that Native army with which I have now been more or less connected in various capacities for 
nearly two-and-thirty years. 


CHAPTER I. 


Bengal Army—British Officers. 


1. My views as to the Bengal army must, of course, be greatly governed by the personal 
experience I have had, and I propose first to deal with such questions put forward by the Govern- 
ment only so far as it affects the Bengal army and Punjab Frontier Force, with which, of course, 
that experience mainly lies. Ifin any case my opinions seem presumptuous, I would submit that 
of course they can only be taken for what they are worth, but that they are based on the follow- 
ing experience. For the thirteen years preceeding the Mutiny I was only absent from duty during 
a few weeks, and in that time held successively the positions of Subaltern with a Native regiment, 
Adjutant to the same, Brigade-Major of the Peshawur district, Assistant Adjutant-General of the 
Peshawur and Sirhind Divisions (including the post of Assistant Adjutant-General to the Camp of 
Exercise at Umballa in 1855, the first camp of the kind in India), and Assistant Adjutant General 
at Army Head-quarters, intermediately rejoining my regiment for service..against the Sonthals 
for five months in 1855-56. During these years, besides, J may say, having an intimate acquaint- 
ance with my own regiment on active service and in quarters, no less than 35 out of the 84 regular 
regiments of the Bengal army had served in the district or division of which I was Staff officer ; 
several of these I had served with in the field also, and I was more or less acquainted with 26 out 
of the remaining 49 regiments, and with some of which I served for considerable periods in 
quarters or in the field. I was also well acquainted with many of the regiments of irregular 
cavalry and of irregular or local infantry and of the Punjab Frontier Force. 

2. During the mutiny I served at different times with 22 of the existing regiments of the 
Bengal army and Frontier Force ; and subsequently to the mutiny, on tour with the Commander- 
in-Chief as Acting Adjutant-General, or on subsequent opportunities, 1 have either at their 
stations or at camps of exercise seen the great majority of corps of the Bengal army. It is true 
that this from a military point of view was, during the last twelve years, as an amateur ; but this 
position is not without its advantages combined, as it often has been, with conversations with the 
officers and with a careful study of the confidential reports on corps for many years past. 

My original predilections, I may say, were all in favour of the organization of the old regular 
Native army. I was fortunate enough to join a regiment in good order and with much esprit de 
corps. It distinguished itself on service and remained actively faithful during the Mutiny. Still, 
slowly and somewhat unwillingly I became keenly alive to the many defects of the old system. 

3. Apologising for this digression and merely remarking en passant that I have already had 
occasion to note more or less frequently on many of the topics now to be discussed, and that I 
shall occasionally have to refer to those notes, I will take the several points seriatim. 


System of providing British Officers for the Native Army. 


4, The Commander-in-Chief in India, on this head, says that the system asa whole appears “ to 
“‘ work better than any which has been proposed, and his Excellency does not recommend any 
‘ alteration in it.” 1 agree with his Excellency, and would strongly recommend that no change 
should be made. We have obtained for the Bengal army under the present system 363 candi- 


| dates, who, I believe, are; on the whole, a most excellent body of officers. By this system, or by 


something of the kind, we alone secure the avoidance of those evils which were apparent in the 


old Native army, namely, that officers joined who might be, and usually were, ignorant of their 


“duty as officers, unacquainted with the language of the men, and entering the Native army 


perhaps against their own views and certainly with no knowledge of what that army was like. 
5. 1f a supply of officers is not forthcoming under the present system, we shall have to modify 
it; but as respects Bengal there seems little reason to anticipate a failure of supply. 
. 6. L attach the greatest importance to that part of the present system which secures to officers 
of Native regiments a training in British regiments. So strongly have I always felt this, that 
although i had seen as much of British regiments as nearly any Indian officer could, and been 
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staff officer at the’ inspection of many, I so keenly felt the great advantage to be gained by a I 
practical acquaintance with the interior details of a British corps, that, on the first opportunity I } 
had in England after the Mutiny, I obtained permission to be attached to a regiment at Dover, 
and I believe benefited much by the measure. 

7. My notes of 1st March 1873, and 30th January and 28th June 1875, attached as Appendices 


A. B., and C., give my views on the alleged defects of the present system of appointing officers to 
Native regiments. 


System of Promotion of British Officers in Native Corps. 


8. It is to be recollected that there have been great difficulties with respect to the officers,—not 
only has the regimental establishment of officers been reduced, but a considerable number of 
regiments were reduced also. Hence many officers became unemployed, some of whom had very 
excellent qualifications. ‘These officers had to be gradually provided for. On the other hand, 
some very young officers had, during the war of 1857-58-59, risen to commands or to positions 
unusual for officers of their standing. Thus difficulties were created, and seniors in rank became 
placed at time in regimental positions below their juniors. This, however, was no novelty, the 
cases have after all not been very numerous, and will become fewer. In fact, no difficulty need 
be apprehended in future on this score as respects officers who are ‘efficient. The difficulty will 
arise with inefficient officers, and in this respect a remedy has to be discovered, not only for-the 
Indian, but for the British army. The problem is how to get rid of officers who, though respect- 
able, will never be efficient in the higher grades, and how to secure an adequate flow of promotion 
in corps. 

9. ‘The Commander-in-Chief proposes to meet this by requiring officers to retire on the pension 
to which at the time they may be entitled, if they are found wanting in military capacity or unfit 
for the duties of their position, and if Government cannot provide them with some employment to 
which they may be suited. His Excellency further proposes that to secure regimental promotion 
all officers shall, on attaining 31 years’ service, when they become colonels, vacate regimental 
appointments, but be eligible for re-appointment for five years if they are thoroughly efficient. 
This would place out of employ one portion of officers at about 49 or 50 years of age, and another 
portion at 54 or 55 years of age, beyond which age no officer would be found with a regiment. 

10. As to the first proposal, 1 do not see much difliculty, except as to the way in which an 
officer is to be declared unfit. Of course in cases of misconduct officers are always liable to 
removal from the service, but with an officer of irreproachable character we should have very 
clear proof of unfitness before removal. Mere unfitness for promotion should not lead to an 
officer’s removal if he was fit for the situation he held, unless his standing had become such as to 
render his retention in it inconvenient and unsuitable. ‘The Government would in all such cases 
decide on the reports of inspecting and other superior officers sent up by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and on his Excellency’s opinion. Such cases would be very rare under the present system of 
admission ; but when they do occur, I agree with the Commander-in-Chief that removal to the 
pension list is expedient, unless Government has some employment .in which the officer may be 
useful. To keep an officer unemployed who is unfit for any duty seems to me wrong, and is 
certainly attended with various evils. 

11. While an occasional transfer of an officer from one regiment to another is no doubt advan- 
tageous, and in some cases necessary, and it may at times be proper to bring in an unemployed 
oflicer of ability, I attach much importance to securing regimental rise as the general rule, without 
reference to the varied views that may be held by successive Commanders-in-Chief. I think, 
therefore that whenever a vacancy occurs in a corps, the steps should go in the regiment, unless 
the officers for promotion are not qualified for advancement, or are too young to be advanced ; 
but in all cases when superseded, the grounds should be explained through the Adjutant-General’s 
Department, where they would remain on record. Speaking generally, the rules regarding 
regimental promotion contained in Appendix A. with Adjutant-General’s letter seem suitable. 

12. The Commander-in-Chief’s proposal as to requiring officers to vacate regimental situations 
after 31 years’ service, unless specially re-appointed for five years, is one the expediency of which 
seems to me open to doubt. At all events I would advise that we should first try the effect of an 
alteration of the pension rules in the direction of encouraging earlier retirement than at present, 
and to cease to give as far as possible the great’ inducement we do at present to officers to keep 
on in the service. It is also desirable first to see what measures are devised by the Commission 
now sitting at home to provide for officers who may vacate regimental employment in the British 
army under the system now in course of introduction. 


Supersession of Senior Officers by their Officers in Regimental Appointments. 


13. This point has been already dealt with in the last paragraph. ‘The cases cf the kind at 
present are said by the Commander-in-Chief to present no greater difficulties than are to be found 
in a large number of British regiments serving in Bengal. ‘There is every reason to believe that 
fewer cases still will take place in future, and the subject is one on which I need hardly dweil 
further. . 


Proportion of Senior to Junior Officers, and Supply of Young Officers. 


14. With an army in which all admissions were stopped for several years, and in which the 
retirements, owing to special reasons, were very few, the proportion of senior to junior officers 
necessarily became very great. ‘The evil is gradually being removed, but still continues to some 
extent, especially in the Madras army. In a short time, however, especially if retirements are 
liberally encouraged in Madras, there ought to be no inconvenience on this head. It is to be 
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Note.—In reality 
there are only 35 
captains and sub- 
alterns, for two 
are reckoned 
twice over, each 
having held two 
appointments 
which they re- + 
signed, or which 
were reduced. 
Both are now em- 
ployed. 
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-yecollectéd’ that it is not So much the ranik*heldby officers that is objectionable; asthe wdlvaticed 


age of many of them. No one’ ean say that an officer! may not proper ybecome'a’ major after'20 
years in the army, or a lieutenant-colonel after 26 years,’ and ‘the rdiities! of the Native: army file 
such on its present organization that it does not much matter ‘what “proportion of the four juniors 
in each corps are Captains, or what proportion subalteris, or what! proportioir of “the three seniors 
are lieutenant-colonels, ‘and what proportion majors.) When the army: reaches its’ iormal Condition, 
that is, when nearly all the officers are men who have entered as young officers*‘from the British 
service (and even now all those of 13 years’ service and under are in this category), there is no 
reason to apprehend an excess of superior officers, ¢onsidéring the nature\of the duties, especially 
if the pension rules are revised so as to encourage retirement at an earlier period than at. present. 
15, As to the supply of young officers, I have already made some’ remarks in’ preceding. para- 
graphs of this memorandum. | ‘The Commander-in-Chief does not’ anticipate any failure of supply 
from the source which, under the adverse circumstances’ described by Lord Napier of Magdala, 
has already given us’540 officers in the three Presidencies. Tf, ‘howeyer, officers ‘can’ select their 
Presidency, I apprehend there may be a deficiency in Madras. *| Ifa deficiency really ‘séénis likely 
to continue, there will never’be any difficulty in obtaining ‘a direct supply of officers, though I 
think this source will hardly: meet our wants in as ‘satisfactory a way as the present ‘system of 


obtaining officers ‘already trained. , “yt 
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, and Return of Officers:from the 
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Army) “for Staff or Civil Employment, 


Withdrawal of Officers from the 
, iain imu gicean Be latter to the former. 


16. That'the withdtawal ‘of officers in Bengal ‘from regiments:for all thearmy. staff depétinients 
and for’civil and political‘employ is not excessive and cannot) exercise ‘am! injurious’effect: on the 


army, I think is‘evident from ‘Appendix D. attached to the Adjutant-General’s letter.) From ‘this 


return it appears that the 68: Native regiments under» the ‘Commander-in-Chief have supplied 83 
officers’ in the ‘five years ending the 31st December 1874." ‘Thus on ataverage) each regiment has 
contributed one officer in every four years. beonhnnioc a yor sldipife od ‘iad, dt 
17. It is not at alldikely that this proportion will be: exceeded in: future,‘ the ‘tendency’ clearly 
being to rather ‘reduce’ than increase: the: numberof officers in. civil’ and political employ; 'while 
there is no likelihood of any material increase’ to the army departments which have to look for 
their supply of officers to the army, it being in) most of these departments: essential, and in’ all of 
them desirable, that those who enter them should have a good knowlédge of regimental duty and 
of their profession generally. “oted Rasg BW T6 

18. While'the drain on regiments, then, is small, there can be no doubt :that the possibility of 
obtaining these detached employments offers an mducement to young officers to: come forward for 
the Staff Corps, and the regiments rather gain than lose by officers leaving them after'a few years’ 
service, when they find that their taste is rather for other occupations: than:that of ai regimental 
officer. It is to be observed that-all but three of the officers withdrawn wére subalterns or captains, 
and about three fifths of the whole were subalterns. «Indeed an officer’s. chancevof withdrawal for 
any but purely military employment after he has obtained the rank of major‘is very slight.” 

19. During the same five years 64 officers were returned from departments or from‘ ¢ivil or 


‘political employ to‘ military duty-under the Commander-in-Chief: «Of these, only the captains and 


subalterns necessarily went.to regiments.’ These were 37.in ‘number, so'that‘it may ‘be reckoned 
that a corps received back one ‘officer in “nine: years.’ »Hven» this officer’ need not, unless thought 
quite fit be’placed-in any ‘appoimtment.in ‘the corps,‘but may be simply ‘attached for’ duty. As, 
however, he cannot be very old, possibly has not beewivery long in detached employ, may have 
been in'a situation where he was able to: keep up’ military knowledge, and presumably may have 
had some merit when selected for staff or civil employ, it might reasonably be expected that some 


at least ‘would be rather ‘an acquisition to corps'than the reverse. iY ered 

20. The foregoing remarks apply .to captains.and subalterns bonly;:but in’ the same’ five years 
27 majors,’ lieutenant-colonels, and» colonels have been ‘relegated-to: military: “duty ; that is, a 
little over five a year. ‘These officers simply do garrison duty at stationsy unless ‘specially appointed 
to situations by the Commander-in-Chief. ‘No doubt some’of these officers, in consequence of the 
exigencies of the time during and just after the Mutiny, ‘were’ placed in positions for which they 
were not well suited. ‘Under the: present system officers have to pass so many ‘tests that it is 
hardly possible for an inefficient man to enter ‘a department ‘permanently, and if’ while on’ pro- 
bation he shows that he is not suited ‘forit, or fails “in his examination, he ‘returns to’ his corps, 
and during his short absence can hardly have)materially deteriorated asa regimental officer. 1" 

21. During the last few years reductions and the discovery of officers’ unfitness for posts have 
caused the return to military. duty of a far larger: number than we may anticipate in future, but 
after all the number has been insignificant. If we analyse’ the list in Appendix F., we find that 
of the 27 field officers sent back, eight came'back im consequence of reduction of office or return 
to duty of the officer for whom: they have. been ofliciating-;. and of these eight, two have received 
regimental appointments from the Commander-in-Chief; ones has “been ‘placed in political employ 
by the Government, one’ has «retired on a: pension, one has ‘succeéded' to colonel’s’ allowances 
and has gone home, and one is residing at home on English pay under G. G. O. No. 797 of the 
12th August 1872, leaving only two in this category who are employed on garrison duty. 

22. One has returned,to military duty as hayimg vacated.his,special duaty,.by, going on furlough. 
He is now on furlough. * fr 

23. Hight have vacated appointments by resignations. ‘These resignations, it may be observed, 
are not now-permittéd, save in Gases Of ill-health or from some’ special causes deemed satisfactory 
by the Government. Ofthese eight one is dead, one is residing in Europe on’ English pay, one 
has received’ a regimental appointment from the Commander-in-Chief, one has been employed by 


‘Government, and two have retired, leaving two for garrison“duty. © ~ 4! | 
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24. Two havevteverted to military. diity, owing to" having ‘exceeded: the prescribed period- of 
furlough;’ ‘and of these ‘one ‘has’ técéived an appointment: wider Government. 

25.One: hana pee cael dij vied on Saar ec the” age of 55," “but? he retired as ee months. 
afterwards/7o70) 0% 

1263) Six materi 0) allie anoy owing” to abbacunsiital ‘ioe or-remissness.- Of these 
one has retired, one has been placed at the disposal of the Home Department, and one has been 
recently applied: for bya municipality’ “Three theréfore remain for garrison duty. 

27; One of the field-officers' included ‘in thé.‘list lost his appomtment for ‘misconduét, but as ‘he: 
was at once recomended to thé Secretary of State for removal from’ the service ona pension, a 
recommendation ‘which was'accedédto, he can’ hardly be considered to have! beeit Really. sent back 
to military duty under the Comimander-in-Chief. 

28, It thus appears that out ‘of 27 field officers remanded to thilitaty ainty in fiye years only 

eight are. ‘really now 6n the hands of the Commander-in- Chief, and doing garrison, duty i in India, 
not a very large number."°6 1 

29. Of the35 éaptains and subaltiths oh back, nine ete owing to reductions; of these 
one has died, and all but one of the others is now ‘holding a’ substantive este aml gs under the 
Government’ ‘or the’ Comniander~in-Chief. 

» Nine*resigned their ‘Appointments, of whom! oné“is ‘in Europé, ane SIX have obtaitied appoint- 
ments, leaving two for regimental duty in excess of establishment. _ , 

Eight were remanded’ for departmental inefficiency, of whom one has’ aieay! oné is in glgee 
and the remaitiing’ six’ are holding appointments. “ 

Three have’ ‘Been: ‘relieved’ ‘by the: return of | officers * from furlouiti, but” have now. other 
appoititinents, <2 10" 

One completed a. ppdeial aay, and is now in Ritsland: ae 

One vacated’ an appointment on promotioli, but has received another situation. 

Two vacated from temporary employment, ‘but now hold appointments. 

Two were removed for'misconduct, which im’one case was followed by removal from the service, 
and in the other case’ the'officer has been re- employéd. 

30: Thus, of 35 captains’and subalterns replacéd under the or ‘ders of the: potiendey-ta. Chief 
in the last five : years, (age three who are in India and three who are in Europe remain unprovided 
with appomtments.'® 

31. The’ forepoing! analysis’ hie was T think; Sag! neither the withdrawal of ‘officers of late years 
in Bengal or their ‘return to duty under’ the’ Commander-in-Chief can have: exercised ¢ ae really 
prewnee ae on the Native army. 


if 


82. This system. dea ihe oe let! to Iptidade majors, who thas continue to ‘be nage on’ the 
rolls of their regiments while absent for three years on the brigade staff. On the whole I support 
the Commander-in-Chief’s proposals:that the.system should: be: extended: to all purely ‘military 
staff appointments, except the command of divisions and brigades: and the heads and deputies of 
the Adjutant-General’s: and the Quartermaster-General’s department, and that the period of tenure 
of such appointments. be reduced from five! to three years. The: last: condition is not a necessity 
of the proposal, and D am-doubtful if the staff duties will not suffer by the reduction, while ‘there 

‘seems no, more reasoniwhy officers in the Indian army should not go on the staff for five years than 

those of - has Britiah: army,» ‘Théereasmooreason, why they should forget the details of regimental 
duty. during absence for-five years:in aomilitaxy appointment. ‘On’ the other hand, if the absence 
only lasts three. years, there will be a larger? leaven in regiments ‘of! officers’ with valuable: staff 
experience, so that though I should Ludi a tontre of five soare) to one of three, I: do‘not very 
strongly, object tothe latter.o. .. 

33, Including the brigade majors: whoare ve ete seconded, L calculate that there are 76 officers 
in Bengal who would thus: be’ retained ‘on rolls: of regiments including the officers of the garrison 
instruction, musketry, and’ gymnastic | departments. «Half of these, or 38, might probably: belong 
to the Indian service, and as'it would certainly: be an advantage that’some'should be taken from 
the F rontier force; we should: have less than ‘one > officer seconded in every two of the 85 corps of 
the Bengeh: ary and. Pannier forces: agar « 
fae of Military’ Provotion for Opens vinpobeals in Civil dirionicess of the Army, or in Civil Political 

fimploy, and mode- of filling A i ppointments im the Army, Pay, and Commissariat Departments. — 


34, ‘Lord ‘Napier. ‘of Magdala dges, not; think it necessary that any change should be made in tae 
rules under which, officers 1 in. civil departments,of the!army, or in: civil | or political employ, now 
obtain promotion, and he would supply the;ranks of the Commissariat, Pay, and Survey Depart- 
ments as heretofore from the army. 

35.. As respects these three last- named departments, I think no one, can. desire,a change, and 
the’ Hanie Wppliee to epartments ” évén’ more’ Heeessarily filled by ‘soldiers, as ‘that of the’ Judge 
Ad ocater Higasrala aa Secretariat,-and, two; or three; small departments connected with the 
army. In.a these, | Sepa ante: officers, should have had a military training, and should have a 
knowledge i: ne the aand and Native armies. It isctrue that in;most of them. anzofficer; has 
a career before hina, which, in;the majority: of;,cases, keeps :him, away: from. regimental duty, or 
from, the ‘purely. military staff; forthe rest, of his life, but still he has constantly, to do with military. 
attain >, ih many, of. the: departments he.is habitually with troops, andhas to accompany. troops 
into the field, and, in, the Survey. Department, the officers of the:Staff Corps share the duties with 
officers. of Royal ‘Engineers. . Jt is not, at.all,uncommon, too, for officers! in. the higher ranks, to 
interchange between, what. are considered, the ‘combatant’ and) non-combatant staff respectively. 
For instance, a an Adjutant;General of the Army; was transferred: to that appointment from the post 
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of Commissary General; the very. last Commissary General, who had never served a day in the 
lower grades of the Commissariat Department, came direct from the post of Brigadier General at 
Agra; the last Military Secretary to the Madras Government came from the command of the 
Punjab Frontier Force ; and I myself, when nominated Military Secretary to the Supreme Govern- 
ment by Lord Canning, was Deputy Adjutant-General of the Army and Officiating Adjutant- — 
General. ; 

36. It seems quite right to maintain the present system which I believe has worked well, and I 
certainly would not introduce a civil element into any of these departments, a measure which has 
- been sometimes talked of, but seems to me to have little to recommend it. When I say I would 
maintain the present system, I donot mean that I would object to seeing the very junior appoint- 
ments in the Military Secretariat held by officers for a limited term who should then return to the 
army, for I think there might be a great advantage in this, and such officers later on might often 
advantageously be selected for the higher appointments in the Secretariat, which should be per- 
manent, for without at least a permanent secretary, deputy, and first assistant, I do not see how 
the continuity of office procedure and traditions could be carried on. As it is, the elements of 
change in India are many and often produce unfavourable results. 

37. In the larger departments of the commissariat, accounts, and survey, an officer entering at 
the bottom practically continues in the same line throughout his service, and there seems no good 
reason for altering this. 

38. The Cominander-in-Chief further does not recommend any change in the way in which 
officers in the civil and political departments obtain promotion. His Excellency gives no reasons 
for this opinion, and it is well known that many hold a contrary view and consider that it is wrong 
to allow a man who has spent many years in civil life to rise in military rank, and that such a 
' system is especially unjust to those who have never abandoned military duties. 

39. A great deal has been written of late on this subject, and of course if the interests of the 
State do not require a certain number of military men to go into civil or political employ, the 
officers of the army can have no sort of claim to such employment, and no doubt the forfeiture of 
all claim to increased military rank, or to rise beyond a certain point, would seriously affect the 
desire of officers to enter civil employ. Whatever may be decided for the future, it may be assumed 
that all officers now in civil or political employ, who entered it on the faith of rising in military rank, 
must retain that privilege. Certainly all officers who have been any time in such employ have a 
title to retain the privilege, even if it was decided that officers who had only been two or three 
years in civil employ should be given the option of giving up claims to promotion beyond a 
specified rank, or of rejoining the army. 

40, I would certainly leave matters as they are with respect to all now in civil or political 
employ, and whatever cavellers may say, I venture to assert that no army need be ashamed of the 
civil and political officers who bear rank on the lists of the Indian services. It is not necessary to 
refer, except very briefly, to the many distinguished soldier statesmen who have now passed away, 
but whose memory is cherished alike by civilians and by soldiers—Malcolm, Munro, Ochterlony, 
Lawrence, Outram, Durand, anda host of others less prominent. With most of these it is difficult 
to say which was the most preeminent, their reputation as soldiers or as civilians, but knowing 
three of those I have named, I can safely say that they would have hesitated to continue in civil 
situations if their doing so involved what would amount to a serverance from the army. Of high 
military civilans in the present day, Sir H. Daly, General R. Taylor, and Colonel Keatinge are 
very distinguished soldiers. Sir R. Meade, Sir Lewis Pelly and others who have not perhaps seen 
as much service as the three first mentioned, are by no means feather-bed soldiers, and experience 
has shown that on our various frontiers where military civilians most abound, they run a far 

_ greater risk to life or limb than the vast majority of the officers of the army are usually called on 
to encounter. , 

41, With respect to officers hereafter appointed to civil employ, no doubt the Government can 
frame any rules it pleases. A rule, for instance, might be framed, that after an officer had been 
five years in civil employ, in which it was desired to retain him, he should be required to elect to 
rejoin the army or to become a civilian altogether, and subject to conditions as to pensions, &c., 
exactly like those of the civil service, or any other that might be thought more suitable; or he 
might remain in the army, but be kharred from rising beyond a certain rank. J am inclined, how- 
ever to doubt the necessity or expediency of any such measures, and in case of any steps of this 
kind being contemplated, I think it would be essential for the Government to reserve to itself a 
full power to place military officers of rank in political or even civil situations for a time, or even 
permanently, without subjecting them to any formal professional disabilities, 

42. What is wanted I think is to place a limit on the withdrawal of officers of the army for civil 
or political employ. As already shown, the withdrawals in the past five years have not been 
excessive in Bengal, and I do not think, unless some great exigency arose, that the proportion 
withdrawn in that period should be exceeded in the future. 


Sufficiency of the present Complement of British Officers for Native Regiments in Peace and War. 


43. Lord Napier of Magdala is not prepared to recommend any increase to the complement of 
British officers with Native regiments. I agree with his Lordship, and with nearly every one of 
the reasons assigned by him for his opinion. 

44, It would be a retrogade measure of the worst description in Bengal to degrade the Native 
officers from the charge of troops and companies. It is to be recollected that i every cavalry 
regiment now existing in the Bengal army, or which serves directly under the Government of 
India, the system of having native officers to command troops has existed from the day they were 
raised, and the same system has always obtained in 60 out of the 73 regiments of infantry ; while 
in the 13 corps which belonged to the old regular Native army, or were formed out of the remains 
of several corps belonging to that army, the new system has been in full force for 12 years. 
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45, It appears to me wise policy to train up Natives to efficiently command troops and companies, 
which I think there is no manner of doubt can be, and is done. I would stop at that point, though 
I have no doubt, out of the hundreds of Native officers thus brought forward, some would always be 
found (as was the case with Native officers of the Punjab force in 1857) capable of raising and 
commanding battalions. 

46. It also appears to me wise not to have a large body of European officers present with Native 
regiments, with little or nothing to do, as was the case formerly. Now the officers have adequate 
work, adequate responsibility, and, I may add, adequate pay. In fact, an officer can feel that he 
has real work with his corps, and that his prospects in it are not at all to be despised. Even 
without much good fortune, an officer of 20 years’ service will in almost every case be at least a 
wing officer, and as major be receiving Rs. 870 a month, and he may reasonably hope to be a 


second in command on Rs. 910 a month before he has served much longer, and if not com- 


mandant at 26 years’ service, he will as lieutenant-colonel and second in command draw Rs. 1,097 
per mensem. In old days there were many subalterns of 20 years’ service on Rs. 286 a month, 
including company command allowance, or less than a probationer now receives, and there were 
captains on Rs. 445 a month who had served for 30 and 35 years. 

47. 1 believe for purposes of Indian field service the complement is sufficient, and that casual- 
ties such as may he anticipated could easily be supplied. If a regiment went on very distant 
foreign service, it might perhaps be expedient to send an additional officer or two per regiment to 
meet casualties, just as formerly a fourth officer was allowed on the establishment of each troop 
and company of a British regiment in India, while three sufficed at home. 

48. As respects the sufficiency of officers to meet the circumstances and casualties of field 
service, the Commander in-Chief has done me the honour to extract part of a note of mine of the 
18th September 1869. As that note enters largely into the question of our reserves of officers I 
annex it in full as Appendix D. Ihave no doubt that under the present system we have suffi- 
cient officers, and | would call attention to the circumstance that the Nusseree and Sirmoor 
rifle regiments, with an establishment of three British officers, were prominently engaged with 
much distinction in the battles of Alliwal and Sobraon. Irregular cavalry regiments constantly 
distinguished themselves on prolonged field service with only three officers, and in our early wars 
infantry regiments had but very few European officers present with them. 

_ 49.' | agree with the Commander-in-Chief that the number of officers should be the same in all 

regiments liable to be employed on like duties ; that is, speaking generally, the troops under His 
Excellency and the Frontier Force. Regiments employed locally on particular duties may 
reasonably have a special establishment, each case being dealt with on its own merits For 
instance, | imagine that the establishment of a commandant, a second in command, an adjutant, 
and a subaltern quite suffices for the Meywar Bheel Corps located at a permanent station. Tor 
the Hyderabad Contingent, proposals to increase the establishment of officers are now before 
Government, but it is doubtful if the measure is desirable, as it would tend to lower the status 
hitherto held by the superior Native officers. 

50. In dealing with this part of the question we must recollect that if we have our present 
organization of corps with squadrons or wings, we must have an establishment of officers suited to 
that organization, and that without such an establishment of officers in a corps, we should not 
adopt the squadron or wing system, but leave’ the troops and companies under Native officers, 
and generally supervised by the commandant, and, under his orders, by the other British 
officers. ; 


Is Alteration in Organization of Native Regiments desirable to insure a more efficient Supervision by 
the British Officers. 


51. Under this head His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has entered into the question of 
the composition as regards castes or races of Native regiments, as well as respects the organi- 
zation with companies, squadrons, wings, battalions, or double battalions. As I purpose to deal 
separately in another chapter with all questions directly affecting Natives, I will here confine 
myself to the question of organization as it affects British officers. 

52. In the cavalry the squadron is undoubtedly the tactical unit. In all foreign armies the 


squadron has its commander, and if the attempt to organize the British cavalry on the squadron - 


system failed after an imperfect trial, it was because the establishment of officers was unsuited to 
it, there being a captain to each troop and no special grade for the squadron commander. Hence 
of two captains of equal rank and pay, one commanded a squadron and the other a troop only, 
while there was no separate captain for one of the ‘two troops of each squadron. Half the 
captains were in some sort degraded into inferior positions and resented it, especially as they had 
paid as much for-their commissions as the captains in command of squadrons. Hence the system 
broke down because the grades of officers were unsuited to the squadron system. 

53. In the Native cavalry, observing the broad principle of leaving troops under Native officers, 
we have a British officer of some standing to command each squadron. He has a command of 
152 men and 152 horses ; and this is quite sufficient to give an officer enough work even in time 
of peace, and is a command sufficiently important and large to befit an officer of considerable 
standing. 

54. +3 subaltern to each squadron is hardly necessary and has not been allowed. There being 
only two troops in a squadron, the constant presence of a subaltern would perhaps interfere with 
the position of the Native officers; but two subalterns are allowed per regiment, one of whom 
does the duty of quartermaster, which is light in a Silladar regiment, and both are available to 
take the place of absent squadron commanders. 

55. Besides this, a regiment has a commandant and an adjutant. The appointment of a 
separate second in command has at times been advocated, but it is, I believe, unnecessary, if not 
undesirable. The squadron commanders, I think, may fitly be next to the commanding officer 
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without any intervening link, and, I think, while a separate second in command would usually 
have little to do, his presence might perhaps be rather hurtful than otherwise to the general 
interests of the regiment. a 

56. In the infantry, the next division under the British system, above that of the companies, is 
that of the wing or half battalion. Leaving the companies therefore under Native officers, each 
wing has a commandant with a subaltern to assist him. A wing of infantry consists of four 
companies and of 356 men of all ranks. It is quite a command for-an officer of standing and 
gives its commander and his subaltern abundance to do, especially as they have to conduct the 
musketry instruction of the entire wing. The subaltern besides assisting the wing commander, 
takes his place during his absence. ive 

57. In addition to these, the regiment has a commandant, an adjutant, and a quartermaster. A 
second-in-command, apart from the wing officer, would be a superfluity, and perhaps be 
objectionable for the reasons I have stated with respect to the same appointment in the cavalry. 

58. 1 see no reason to alter the organization of either branch as long as we maintain the principle 
of placing Native officers in command of troops and companies. If it was settled to depart from 
this system, then I think in the cavalry it would still. be desirable to maintain the squadron 
organization, but it would be necessary to give a subaltern to each of the six troops instead of 
two to the regiment, as at present. For the infantry, under such a change, I would reduce the 
companies to four, each of the strength of two companies on the present establishment, or 178 in 
all, and give each of these companies a commander and a subaltern. This, with a commandant, 
an adjutant, and a quartermaster, would give eleven instead of seven officers to a regiment ; but I 
do not think this change is desirable, and certainly not so in Bengal, where it is my earnest desire 
. to see the system of Natives commanding troops and companies continued and developed. 

59, ‘The formation of two or three battalions into one regiment has been advocated, but I agree 
with the Commander-in-Chief that this is not called for. None of the reasons which have pre- 
vailed in the British army in bringing about the linking of regiments together with a common 
depdt for two corps seem to have much weight as respects the Native army. Each commander 
of a corps is responsible for and arranges for his own recruiting, save in the exceptional case of 
foreign service. It is altogether undesirable to interfere with this system, and Native corps which 
have never had any connexion with each other would not at all care to be made second battalions 
of another regiment. 

60. The one advantage claimed is, that by putting two or three battalions together a cadre of 
officers of sufficient size will be formed to ensure an equalization of regimental promotion. Jt does 
not seem to me that the measure would at all insure this advantage, while any system by which 
transfers would often take place from one battalion to another, would be very disadvantageous. 
The mere fact of a transferred officer coming from one battalion of a regiment to the other, both 
prebably, under our necessarily scattered distribution of the army, never having served together, 
would give the transferred officer no more knowledge of or influence over men of the battalion he 
came to than if he came from a corps quite unlinked with it. Fhe system indeed, so far as it 
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encouraged transfers in view to equalise promotion, would, in my opinion, be mischievous. I see | 


no object in making great efforts to equalize regimental promotion. It is, I think, rather a good 
thing that there should be some inequalities rather than that all should be on one dead level. 
It seems to me that we do sufficient by securing substantive promotion in rank after fixed periods, 
and that we may very reasonably allow variations in regimental rise, having always the power 
by transfers of correcting any very glaring cases of extreme ill or good fortune. 

61. Moreover, I am not aware that there is any real ground for supposing that promotion will 
be more equal in a cadre of 14 or 21 officers than in a cadre of seven officers. Certainly in old 
cadres of the Native army, which in 1857 had 26 officers in the infantry and 24 in the cavalry, 
and which had never for many years been less than equal to the complement of three of the 
present cadres added together, there were more glaring inequalities than any that now exist. For 
instance, I could name regimental lieutenant-colonels of 20 years’ service and officers who were 
still captains after 40 years in the army, and I could name men who were captains in less than 
five years, while others remained subalterns for 24 years. 

I see no good reason for altering the organization of regiments in any of the modes just 
treated of. 


System of Staff’ Corps Promotion. 


62. I believe the present system of promotion after fixed periods is quite suited to the Indian 
army. It saves all the hardships arising from the very often very slow promotion of what must to 
a great extent be a seniority service, and it also saves the constant agitation that used to prevail 
formerly, and often with success, for augmentations either to the whole army or in the higher 
grades. Any augmentation gave promotion, and agitations for it were often successful, and were 
ever at work, as anyone may see who refers to old Indian perodicals and newspapers. 

63. The present system of promotion I consider is well suited for a large body of officers who 
have to fill a great variety of employments, and who should rise in army rank irrespective of 
that employment. 

64. It cannot be alleged that the rates.of promotion are too rapid, for unless an officer has the 
good fortune to become a colonel by brevet out of the regular course, he can hardly expect to 
become a major-general until he is 60 years of age; and to become a captain at 30, a major at 
38, and a lieutenant-colonel at 44, which is provided for an officer who enters at the now rather 
early age of 18, is not ensuring tvo rapid a rate of promotion, especially considering that the 
service is Indian service. 

65. At present, no doubt, the proportion of old to young officers, and consequently of those of 
high rank to those of lower rank, is excessive. ‘This result naturally follows the measures ot 
reduction, and consequent non-appointment of young officers at the bottom, with a system of 
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pension very adverse to early retirement. As these results disappear, and especially if what J. 


consider an improved pension system is adopted, which would cause a flow of retirements, I 
think there is no reason to apprehend any undue proportion of officers of the higher ranks, always 


bearing in mind the purpose for which we maintain the Staff Corps, namely, to supply a body of | 
officers for regimental duty with Native troops of a higher kind than those of a mere subaltern or | 


even of the command of troops and companies, and for staff and miscellaneous employment of 
various kinds, but mainly of an important description, and which in the majority of cases is quite 
suitable for officers of rank and standing. 

66. From the remarks I have made it will be gathered that I would leave the present 
system untouched in the main. In fact, I suggest no material alteration (except as to pensions) 
unless the supply cf young officers through British regiments is inadequate, and then I would 
resort to direct appomtments by competition at home for all vacancies in excess of such as might 
be applied for by officers who had obtained sub-lieutenancies in the British army—that is, | would 
allow all sub-lieutenants in the British army to the required number to volunteer for the Indian 

taff Corps. ‘They should then go through the ordinary professional training at home and be 
attached to a British regiment in India for a year, at the end of which time, if their conduct and 
attainments were satisfactory, they should join a Native corps, and become members of the Staff 
Corps. It seems possible that most vacancies might be filled in this way, but whenever there was 
was not a sufficient supply there might be a competition solely for the Staff Corps, and the suc- 
cessful candidates should go exactly through the same training as I have just described. 

67. I do not think this way of obtaining officers is as good as the present system of admitting 
ready trained officers acquainted with Indian service, and I only advocate its adoption if the 
present system fails. 

68. As respects pension I would advise a great alteration. Officers who were in the Staff Corps 
before 1866 are entitled to colonels’ allowances after serving 12 years as lieutenant-colonels. 
For many of these, with such a prospect before them, even liberal inducements to retire earlier 
may be unsuccessful. Still some may go early if a fair pension, sufficient to support them in 
comfort, is given, while the officers who have entered since 1866 have so very remote and un- 
certain a prospect of colonels’ allowances, that a good pension; would no doubt induce many whose 
prospects were not brilliant to retire before they became at all inefficient. My own idea is that 
every inducement should be given to men of 50 years of age or thereabouis to retire. At that 


“period of life an officer, unless in a very responsible position or with good prospects, very generally 


falls off in zeal and efficiency, and I agree with what appears to be the view of Lord Napier of 
Magdala, that it is rarely desirable for a man of 50 or upwards to be in command of a regiment, 
still less in an inferior position. I would give considerable inducement to an officer of that age to 
go, and I would make his prospect of anything better in the way of retirement so remote and un- 
certain that he would have little inducement to remain on for it. Men in the first positions or 
with very good prospects—the class we do not want to lose even at 50—would not be induced to 
go even by a liberal pension, but I think others would. 

69. Therefore, retaining as a permanent arrangement the grant of colonels’ allowances to one 
officer in 28 of the whole establishment, which would probably only give this advantage after a 
very prolonged and always uncertain period, I would give the 600/. a year pension now claimable 
after 35 years’ service after 30 years, and I would altogether abolish prospectively the intermediate 
pension of 7502. now claimable after 38 years. ‘There would then be no additional inducement 
between 30 years and probably 40 or 45 years, and I anticipate that the result of this would be to 
induce many to retire at 30 years’ sevice. With a pension of 600/. at 30 years, the present 
pension of 365/. at 28 years would be inoperative, and I think this pension might advantageously 
be given at 26 years or on attaining lieutenant-colonel’s rank. The major’s pension of 292/. 
after 24 years’ service might then, I think, be abolished, and only that of 191/. after 20 years’ 
service remain. 

70. Without some such modification of the pension rules, we shall continue to have too many 
old officers—an evil which, when it leaves old officers in appointments only suited for younger men 
is much to be deplored. - 

71. It does not occur to me to add any more on the subject of the appointment, duties, position, 
and retirement of British officers of the Native army ; but I may say that though I should hail 
with joy any proposals for a more thoroughly perfect system than the present, and though I have 
read innumerable proposals, I believe, to use the Commander-in-Chief’s own words, that “the 
present works better than any which has been proposed.” ‘There have been schemes for having a 
full complement of British officers to Native corps as in.the West India regiments; for having 
some regiments with the foregoing complement and some with a smaller number, seven, six, or 
even three officers, and there have been proposals for reverting to the old system of officering ; but 
none seem to me to meet the old difficulties met in supplying officers for the various necessary 
employments without injuring the efficiency of regiments, and none provide satistactorily for only 
adyancing to higher regimental posts those who are suited for them. It seems to me impossible 
to have the old complement of officers, still less to give an even larger establishment. 

72. If we did this, and left the Punjab Frontier Force, Hyderabad Contingent, &c., on the 
present establishment, with their officers taken according to the old vicious system from the corps 
under the three Commanders-in-Chief, we should require for these 30 regiments of cavalry 
and 119 of infantry about 1,200 more officers than we need at present, and after all we should 
probably, as under the old system, frequently have less officers present for troop or company duty 
than the number of troops or companies. It seems to me out of the qnestion to revert to any such 
system, or to dream of having an organization in the present day which would leave officers 
for 15 or 20 years subalterns of Native regiments on wretchedly small pay, and with little 
employment for the majority at all calculated to bring out their energies or talents. 

73.. In concluding this chapter, I would. observe that it is sometimes alleged that officers and men 
are not so closely bound together as they formerly were. If this was the case, I should ascribe 
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it rather to general changes in India that are not confined to the army, than to any alteration of. 


organization ; but I disbelieve the statement. The publications and newspapers of 50, 40, 30, 
and 20 years ago said exactly the same thing of the officers in those days, and no doubt there 
were many who then took little interest in their corps, but I believe nowadays in. Bengal the 
majority would be the other way. Of course if officers are constantly changed from one corps to 
another, they cannot form any binding ties with their men ; but such transfers are not frequent 
now in Bengal, and need not be frequent anywhere. I think the complaint is not well founded, 
and, if it were so, I can see no grounds for ascribing it te any circumstances necessarily connected 


with organization, 


CHAPTER IL 


Native Portion of the Army of Bengal. 


In this chapter I propose to deal solely with questions affecting the Native officers and soldiers, 
and I shall first.take those which his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has treated of, in 
consecutive order, 


Composition and Organization of Regiments. 


_2, As resnects the division of regiments into troops and squadrons of companies and wings, I 
have given my opinion fully in the first chapter of this note, and I advocate no change in this 
respect, unless, which I much deprecate, it should be decided to deprive Native officers of the 
command of troops and companies. In that case the squadron organization would still continue 
to be suitable ; but for infantry I would then have large companies, four to a battalion, as 
proposed in paragraph 58 of my first chapter. ‘That orgauization would answer various purposes, 
and is described in more detail in my Note of 18th July 1873, which is attached as Appendix E. 
As I said before, however, after very full consideration, I do not recommend that organization if 
Native regiments are to have the existing complement of British officers; and I hold an adverse 
opinion on the proposal to have two, three, or four battalions linked together. Against this 
measure I have advanced reasons in the previous chapter on Eurpoean officers, and as respects 
Natives I believe it would be unpopular in the extreme if it was more than a linking in name. 

believe the liability to transfer from one battalion to another has not proved popular, or had a 
good effect on recruiting in the British army, and I believe it might have even a far more 
prejudicial effect in the Native army, where a soldier enlists often to be among friends or 
relations, and to whom a transfer, except for substantial advantages, isin the highest degree 
unpleasant. . i 

3. Much has been written about having class regiments—and class regiments only. Nothing 
that I have read has convinced me that the decision of Government as to the composition of 
regiments, arrived at in 1862, was unsound. ven if very strong reasons could’ be adduced in 
favour of a large alteration, I think that it would be impossible to carry it out without creating 
hardship and discontent. Changes in an army are always hazardous, and especially so in an army 
constituted like that of India, and therefore should not be lightly undertaken, and it would be 
difficult within any reasonable time to effect so great an alteration in the army. "There may be 

greater esprit de corps, as allowed by the Commander-in-Chief, in a class regiment than in one 
composed of various nationalities, and every one can understand that where the class regiment is 
composed of men of some warlike and yet docile race, the officers have less trouble with their 
men, and probably take much pride in them. But there are dangers on which it is needless to 
dilate in having corps composed of one class of Natives, and this danger is greatly intensified if 
we have many such corps, and would be still more intensified if we localise corps. 

4. Moreover it is in my opinion quite undesirable to have a uniform system for the composition 
of Native corps. We must have a umform system of drill, of discipline, of equipment, and as 
far as possible of pay ; but in an army like our Native army we should avoid any approach to a 
uniformity of composition. 

5. The notes that accompany these papers will show how carefully the subject of composition 
of corps was gone into before a decision was arrived at, and much valuable information is to be 
found in Appendix M. of the Adjutant-General’s letter. The division of the army laid down by 
-Government in 1862 will be found in that appendix, and a reference to the Government letter will 
show that the army, exclusive of the regiments of the Punjab Frontier Force, was first ciassed in 
three divisions : 4 corps of Goorkhas, 16 raised Trans-Jumna, and 28 raised Cis-Jumna. One 
regiment, a Trans-Jumna corps (Rattray’s Sikhs), was subsequently transferred from the Bengal 
police to the army and brought up Class II. to 17 regiments. ‘Though there were these broad 
divisions, some of the corps recruited Cis-Jumna. had and still have men enlisted in them from 
Trans-Jumna districts, 

6. These 48 regiments were again divided for recruiting purposes, as follows :— 

I, Six special regiments, four of Goorkhas and two ‘of Muzbee Sikhs, to continue their 

enlistment entirely from one class. 

Ii. Nine old Hindustani regiments, or remains of such, and two Sikh regiments, to continue to 
recruit as heretofore from the classes of which they are now composed. 

If, The Punjab regiments raised in 1857-58 and the Assam and Sylhet corps, 15 in number, 
styled ‘‘ general mixture” regiments. Minute orders as to the proportion of each class 
were not laid down ; but the enlistments were to be from the classes heretofore composing 
the corps, and in the 12 of them which recruited from the Punjab neither of the two great 
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divisions of Sikhs or Mahomedans were to exceed one half the strength of the regiment, 
and not more than one eighth of the latter were to be from beyond the frontier—while, if 
possible, one eighth of the regiment should be Dogras.. The Assam and Sylhet corps 
were to recruit as much as possible from the districts near which they are stationed, and 
were not to have more than a fourth of their strength Hindustanis. 

IV. Nine of the corps which had been raised in 1858 were to be on the class company system, 
each company or two companies being of a different class. 

VY. Seven regiments that were weak were also formed into class company corps. 


7. Under the above system of recruiting and organization the Government was of opinion 
“ that, sufficient provision is made against too great a preponderance of any one race or class, as 
“ as well as against too great a uniformity in the composition of the army, while no great change 
‘¢ injurious to men then serving was involved.” The expectation of the Government has, I think, 
been fulfilled ; but occasional changes of composition in particular regiments have from time to 
time been recommended and allowed, and no doubt such changes will continue to be made as may 
seem expedient. 

8. In the cavalry no great or special changes were made. Two corps were specially class corps 
—the Mooltanee Horse and the Jat Horse —others had class troops, and others were on the 
general mixture system. In the cavalry, as in the infantry, some small changes of composition 
have been carried out from time to time. 

9. In the Frontier Force no change was made, and that force consists of four Sikh regiments, 
six Punjab regiments, the Guide Corps (which is on the class company system), and a Goorkha 
regiment. The cavalry are mixed, 

10. The result is that the whole Bengal army and Frontier Force consisted by the last returns 
of the following proportion of each of the great divisions, namely, 22,256 natives of Hindustan, 
19,719 natives of the Punjab, 4,797 ‘men from ‘Trans-Indus, and 9,166 Goorkhas and hillmen, 
besides 260 Christians. The Hindustanis again were divided into 6,432 Malhomedans, 8,054 
Mahomedans and Rajpoots, 1,907 Jats, and 5,863 of other (mainly low) castes; the Punjabis 
into 5,955 Mahomedans, 874 Hindus, 11,701 Sikhs, 1,169 Muzbee Sikhs, and 20 men of other 
castes ; the Trans-Indus men into 2,311 Affehans and 2,486 of various tribes, and the hillmen into 
5,188 Goorkhas, 3,126 Dogras, and 852 hillmen of other classes. 

This I apprehend to be as safe a division of our strength as is practicable, and no. change in it 
seems to be called for. I may observe that when officers advocate their corps being formed of one 
class, they almost invariably desire that this one class should be Sikhs or Goorkhas or Pathans, 
who are supposed to be the best soldiers; but we do not want an army only composed of 
these men, 


Localisation of Regiments, 


11. I agree with the Commander-in-Chief that it would not be convenient to localise any great 
portion of the army. If we did so, we should have to localise some corps in districts where no 
recruits can be found, and these regiments would very much dislike being localised far away from 
their homes. To localise them in their own districts would render them especially dangerous in 
the event of local excitement, and on the whole it is better for the corps and better for the State 
to move the bulk of the army periodically. I may add that it would be exceedingly impolitic to 
allow any corps to be for a prolonged period at or near any of the great cities. For instance, it 
is said that Sikhs who are any length of time at Benares fall under Brahminical influence, and at 
Delhi or Dinapore (Patna) seditious influences of various kinds might at times be brought to bear 
on Native soldiers who became well acquainted with the townspeople. 

12. There are exceptions to the above principle, and it is convenient and in no respect dangerotts 
to have the Georkha regiments altogether localised, except when wanted elsewhere, and to have 
the Assam and Frontier Force regiments localised within certain territories ; but to go materially 
beyond this in the way of localisation seems inexpedient. 


Efficiency of Native Officers, and thew Duties and Hmoluments. 


13. I can add little to what is said on this subject by the Commander-in-Chief in the 83rd and 
following paragraphs of his Excellency’s remarks. I believe that a very large portion of the 
officers of the Native army are efficient, and that the measures now in progress are calculated to 
make them more so. From my experience of Native officers under both the old and new systems, 
I am led to look as quite untenable upon the idea that we cannot have Native officers thoroughly 
efficient for the command of troops or companies in peace or war. . 

14. Besides careful selection of non-commissioned officers for the commissioned grades, and the 
admission, occasionally direct, of Native gentlemen of the warlike classes, as is now the practice 
in Bengal, and a thorough and practical system of instruction, we should make the position of 
Native officers an object of just ambition and pride. This part of the subject will, however, be 
dealt with Jater on. I only desire to record my belief that the standard of Native officers has 
greatly improved, and that although there were some most admirable Native officers in the corps 
of the old army, there is now a much larger proportion of such men. . 

15. I do not conceive it possible to have a satisfactory Native army without thoroughly good 
Native officers, quite apart from the number of British officers. I believe that it is undoubtedly 
the case that, where troops stood firm in the mutiny in Bengal, even the very best European officers 
who were concerned would readily admit that they would have been powerless if the Native 
officers had not aided them. Nor do I believe that we could have raised the numerous regiments 
that were formed in 1857 without bringing in Natives as officers under a system something like 
that now existing. ‘The lesson | deduce is that we should have thoroughly efficient and, if possible, 
thoroughly loyal and contented Native officers ; and I think we do our best to secure this by a 
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system under which we give our Native officers responsible and honourable positions, with 
a suitable and adequate training. > . 

16. While I admit that a good Native officer, even if somewhat advanced in age, may be of the 
createst value from his own good spirit and from the good influence he exercises in the regiment, 
i still think measures are advisable for keeping down the retention on the active list of Native. 
officers whe are past active work; and therefore, instead of not allowing a Native officer to retire 
without medical examination until after 40 years’ service, and instead of keeping him on, as 
is now often the case, until he is 65 years old or upwards, I would remove every Native 
officer to the invalid establishment on his attaining the age of 55, or on completion of 36 
years’ service, allowing him in all such cases the full pension of his grade as claimable after 
40 years’ service and after three years in thegrade. ‘his rule would, I believe, work perfectly, 
be of much service, and cost little. In any very special case the Commander-in-Chief might 
be empowered to allow a Native officer to be retained on the active list for two or three 
additional years. i 

17. I think, further, that to improve the position of Native officers under the present system, we 
should increase their pay and pension ; but I only recommend this if we retain them as the heads 
of troops and companies. If we do not look to them to command troops and companies, but merely 
treat the posts of Native commissioned officers as to be filled by the senior non-commissioned 
officers, and as a reward for past service, they are quite sufficiently paid at present. 

18. Formerly, the subadar received Rs. 67 and the jemadar Rs, 24-8 per mensem in quarters. 
In 1864 this was raised to Rs. 30 for half the Jemadars and Rs. 35 for the other half, while half 
the subadars were to receive Rs. 67, two Rs. 80, and two Rs.100 a month. One of the subadars, 
as formerly, received Rs. 25 a month additional as subadar-major. ‘This increase to the pay of 

__. Native officers cost about 32,0007. per annum. The 
Proposal of His Ruceliency the Commander-in-Chief. Con mander-in-Chief proposes a considerable addition to 
1 Subadar-Major from - Rs. 125 to Rs. 200 A 
1Subadar - - » 100to ,, 150 their pay ; but though I have no doubt the army would 
rie wea ae » Ste 2 aop benefit from so large an increase to the pay of Native 
rh cia : » $5to » 6) officers, the cost of the measure (about Rs. 7,37,000 per 
Tare * 3 annum), when added to the cost of other equally necessary, 
or perhaps more necessary, measures, seems to render such an increase impossible, considering 
that any further outlay in the Native army must necessarily be limited. Nor do I think such a 
very large increase is actually required, and I should therefore be content to leave the jemadars 
(who are subalterns) untouched, but would abolish the class of subadars drawing Rs. 67 per 

month, and have four in each regiment on Rs. 80 and four on Rs. 100. The subadar-major 
also, I think, should have Rs. 50 instead of Rs. 25. He is the first Native soldier in the regiment 
and should be made much of. I would also in Bengal, as is now the case in the other Presi- 
dencies, employ one of the jemadars as Native adjutant on Rs. 17-8 a month. This has 

been separately recommended by the Commander-in-Chief. é 

19. The cost of the above proposals for Native officers would amount to about Rs. 1,12,454 per 
annum, and I believe they would be sufficient. No alteration seems necessary in the pay of Native 
officers of cavalry, their remuneration being liberal, and the position being an object of ambition 
to every efficient man. 

20. I agree with the Commander-in-Chief as to the inadequate rate of pension now given. 
To a small extent this could be remedied by my proposal in paragraph 16 ; but I intend to enter 
into the whole subject of the pension system of the three Native armies in a separate chapter. 
I also think that special positions might be assigned at durbars and on ceremonial occasions to 
Native officers who have received the “Order of British India” or “Order of Merit;” but 
I doubt whether it is necessary, considering the original social position of most Native officers, to 
give them first-class seats in railways as proposed by his Excellency. 

21. Although nothing in the way of additional pay seems required for Native officers of cavalry, 
they would, ot course, share in any pensionary advantages that may be granted; and officers who 
are members of the Order of British India would take, as at present, their allowances of Rs. 30 
and Rs. 60 a month, respectively into retirement, and those who were subadar-majors an invalid 
pay equivalent to the allowance of that office. 
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General Advantages to be granted to the Native Army. 


22. | have now to advert to the Adjutant-General’s letters of the 16th November 1874 and 
30th June 1875, making certain proposals with respect to Native soldiers, the decision on which 
was held over until the whole question of the Native army could be dealt with. These proposals 
as to effective soldiers are as follows :— é ; 


I. A free kit to recruits. 

II. That an allowance of Rs. 4 per man be made for half-mounting annually, instead of 
deductions being taken monthly from the soldiex’s pay for this purpose. 

Ill. That good-conduct pay be allowed at earlier periods than at present, and that a third rupee 
of good-conduct pay be granted. ; 

These conditions apparently apply to the infantry and sappers and miners only. 


23. As respects the grant of a free kit to the recruit, I have long held and urged the necessity 
of some such measure. It is stated in the Adjutant-General’s letter that the average cost of a 
complete kit now is Rs. 36, which is equal to more than five months’ pay of the sepoy. This 
is a much larger sum than the kit used to cost formerly, and the increase, I suspect, is quite 
as much due to superiority in the articles now supplied as to a rise in prices; but however this 
may be, it is impossible to lower the standard of articles, and it is obvious that it must operate as 
a great discouragement to recruiting if a young man knows that he will only receive perhaps 
Rs. 4 per mensem for 12 months after he enlists. I therefore think it essential to aid the 
recruit in providing his kit. 
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24. I do not think it is necessary, however, to give him his whole kis free, or to put him at 


' obee on as good a footing as the trained sepoy ; nor do I think it would be at all expedient to 


admit the principle that Government granted a free kit. ‘To do this latter would be to take away 
from commanding officers all incentive to keep down the cost, of a kit, and rather to encourage 
them to raise its standard. I believe it would be better to give a grant in aid of the cost of the 
kit, and, for this purpose, a sum of Rs. 18 or Rs. 26 would suffice. Correcting Mr. Kellner’s 
Accountant Genéral’s memorandum, No. 203 B. @Stimate of the cost of the Commander-in-Chief’s proposal by 
of 25th June 1875. this modification, the estimated annual outlay would be 
Rs. 1,78,920, if Rs. 18 were given, or Rs. 1,98,800, if Rs. 20 were allowed. This would be the 
cost for the armies of the three Presidencies and Punjab Frontier Force, the proposal being 
equally applicable to all. . 
This measure—to whatever extent it is carried—I look upon as one of the most important 
towards increasing the popularity of the service, and rendering recruiting, and perhaps a selection 


* of recruits, more easy than it is at present. 


25. The grant of money for half-mounting, or in aid of half-mounting, seems to me also most. 
desirable. As in the case of the grant to recruits, the sum should not be paid avowedly to cover 
the whole cost of half-mounting, but as agrant in aid. ‘The tendency with half-mounting, as with 
the recruit’s kit, is to raise the standard and consequently the price. ‘his is particularly notice- 
able in the case of great coats, which, though they may perhaps last rather longer than formerly 
and look much better, do entail a higher cost on the soldier. I think, therefore, that it will be 
wise for Government to step forward in aid, and grant this annual sum of Rs. 4 to the non-com- 
missioned officers, drummers, and rank and file of the Native infantry and sappers and miners. 
The cost of this measure for all the armies would be Rs. 3,80,800 per annum. It is, of course, a 
boon which, if given at all, would be given to all the armies. 

26. With respect to good conduct pay, the rule up to 1864 was to give sepoys Rs. 1 extra after 
16 years’ service, and Rs, 2 after 20 years; and strange as it may seem, there were a large 
number of sepoys—that is, men who had not attained to the lowest grade of non-commissioned 
officer—who drew this allowance. In 1864, the periods required to give a claim to this allowance 
were lowered to six and ten years respectively, at a cost to the state of 57,000/. annually. His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief now proposes to reduce the first period to three and the 
second to nine years, and to add a third rate of good-conduct pay of Rs. 3 after 15 years 
service. 

27. It is difficult, of course, to do more than make an approximate estimate of the cost of this 
measure ; for the number of men for each period of service no doubt varies from time to time, and 
also the number of men who by reason of misconduct are ineligible for the boon, though the 
latter number in the Native army always bears a very small proportion to the number of well- 
conducted men. By the best estimate Mr. Kellner can make, however, the cost for the three 
Presidencies would amount to Rs. 2,03,808 per annum. 

28. Now this proposal, though no doubt desirable in itself, appears to me to stand on a lower 
ground than the other proposals. Thus to increase the pay and to improve the pensions of Native 
officers is avowedly to raise the status of Native officers in view to requiring a high standard of 
efficiency from them ; to give reeruits a sum in aid of the cost of their first kit would no doubt be 
a great aid in recruiting and in keeping the young soldier out of debt ; while to aid the older 
soldier in paying for his half-mounting would be a wise concession to enable him more readily to 
meet demands upon him ‘for personal equipment, which have much increased of late years, but 
there do not seem the same strong reasons in favour of increasing the good-conduct advantages. 
I do not think it will be contended that the men will be a bit better behaved after such a grant 
than before it, and the boon of earlier good-conduct pay will hardly exercise a very perceptible 
influence on recruiting, though it may do so to a certain extent. Apart from this latter, the pro- 
posed boon can only be looked upon as a measure of a general kind to improve the position ot the 
Native soldier. As such, it isa measure which, if money is forthcoming, might be adopted, but 
I should put it last in the list vf proposals already detailed, and below some to be described here- 
after. It is a matter of contention whether the sepoy is really not well off now—and certainly, as 
will be shown hereafter, the service cannot be called wnpopular—but in my own mind I feel a 
conviction that Rs. 7 a month now is not what it was 50 or even 20 years ago, andif we can afford 
20,0007. to improve the good-conduct pay of the sepoy I shall be glad, but there is no urgent 
necessity to do so. 

29. Certainly such a measure was more necessary a few years ago than it is now, if we refer to 
the amount given in compensation for dearness of provisions. ‘That compensation includes all the 
staple articles of the sepoy’s food, and though he has other items of expense for which no com- 
pensation is given, some at least of these are met by the increased hutting money recently allowed, 
and by the proposal to give a sum in aid of half-mounting expenses. It appears from a return 
prepared by the Accountant General, Military Department, the compensation allowed for the 
Bengal Native army which was— 


Rs. 7,60,236 m 1868-69, 
»  13,95,101 in 1869-70, 
»  7,37,306 in 1870=71, 
has been under three lakhs of rupees in each of the years 1871-72, 1872-73, and 1873-74, while 
in 1874-75 it fell to Rs. 1,83,566. If there has been such a fall of prices in cantonments, which 
are expensive places, the effect must have been at least equally felt at the sepoys’ homes, and 
have rendered it more easy for them to support the families which in so many cases are wholly 
or partly dependent upon them. 
30. His Excellency has not on this occasion or in the letter of November last made any proposals 
with respect to the Native cavalry, unless, indeed, the proposal for good-conduct pay at earlier 
dates is intended to apply to the cavalry, This, however, is not clear, and in point of fact the 
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Bengal and Punjab cavalry do already receive three rates of good-conduct pay, viz., one rupee 
after six years’ service, two rupees after ten years, and three rupees after fifteen years’ service. Lt a 
the good-conduct pay of the infantry is altered, it may be desirable to alter the first increase In 
the cayalry from six to three years, and the second from ten to nine years. The highest rate is 
already given after the period now proposed for the infantry by the Commander-in-Chief. The 
only appreciable additional cost would be therefore in the lowest grade, but there igs no data to 
calculate what that would amount to. It could hardly exceed Rs. 40,000 per annum. As I said, 
however, with respect to the infantry, this extra outlay does not seem to me essential. 

31. The grant of this good-conduct pay would involve no change in the Bombay cavalry. By 
what has always struck me as an objectional arrangement, the sowar, on enlistment in that Presi- 
dency at once receives the full rate of Rs. 30 a month, which is only gained by the Bengal sowar 
after 15 years’ service and good conduct. The Madras cavalry, not being on the Silladar system, a 
receive good-conduct pay under the same rules as the infantry, and would of course receive any 
advantage in this item that might be accorded to the infantry. ‘This branch of the service is, * 
however, so weak in numbers that the alteration would only involve a very small extra charge. 

32. Though I see no strong grounds for interfering with the present good-conduct regulations 
of the cavalry, there are two matters in which I conceive that arm requires to be benefited. I 
allude to compensation for dearness of provisions, and hutting money. 

33. At present in the Bengal and Punjab cavalry the Native soldier receives no compensation 
for dearness of provisions. ‘This is heavily felt by the sowar when quartered with Native infantry 
who are in receipt of compensation, and, considering his other heavy expenses, may at a dear 
place leave him much worse off than the infantry soldier. At Barrackpore the rule was to my 

_ knowledge felt as a grievance by the squadron there stationed in 1873 and 1874. The expediency 
of the grant was urged by the Commander-in-Chief in the Adjutant General’s letter, No. 1688, of 
the 28th June 1874, and I think it most necessary that this concession should be made. All 
grades of the Madras cavalry now receive it, and also the troopers of the Body-Guard and 
Bombay cavalry, but apparently not the Sind Horse. In Mr. Kellner’s calculations he has 
excluded the Guide cavalry—why, I know not. The total cost, however, including that corps, is 
under Rs. 2,00,000 per annum, and it would add much to the comfort and freedom from debt of a 
very important branch of the service, and remove a cause of discontent which is not altogether 
unnatural. 

34. Iam further strongly of opinion that hutting money should be given to the cavalry as it is 

to the infantry.. It is given to the Madras cavalry, and the Sind Horse I think have their lines 
constructed by Government. Under the present system there is an equality between the branches 
of the service, and the cavalry would suffer heavy pecuniary loss if they were not sometimes 
left for long periods at the same places, and if it were not that almost invariably on any special 
application the Government grants hutting money, or some sum in aid. These cases give rise to 
correspondence which it would be well to avoid, and I would place the Bengal and Bombay cavalry 
and cavalry of the Frontier Force on the same footing as—respects hutting money as the infantry. 
I do not think it necessary, however, to take over existing lines. All that I would propose is that 
on the next occasion of a move, each regiment should receive full or half hutting money under the 
rules applicable to the infantry. The annual cost of this measure is estimated at Rs. 42,000, but 
this is in excess of the real extra cost, for on a good case heing made out hutting money is now 
very generally allowed. 

35. I have now gone through the measures proposed to improve the condition of those now 
serving in the Native army, and according to my views | will place them in order of importance, 
and give the estimated cost of each measure :— 
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Rs. 
I. Grant in aid of kit to recruits of infantry and sappers ~ - ~ - 1,99,000 
Il. Grant of compensation for dearness of provisions to Native cavalry . - 2,00,000 
Ill. Hutting money to Native cavalry - - - ~ - - 42,000 
TV. increased pay to Native officers of infantry ~ - - - - 1,12,500 
V. Grant in aid of half-mounting to Native infantry - = - 3,81,000 
VI. Good-conduct pay at new rates for cavalry and infantry, say = = = - 2,50,000 
Total §. - 11,84,500 


or say 120,000. or without the good-conduct pay 95,0000. 


Proposals for all Native Regiments to have Colours and Bands, and for the issue of Blankets for 


the Sick. 

36. There are three other proposals made by Lord Napier of Magdala in his Adjutant 
General’s letter of the 16th November 1874, which hardly in a direct way would improve the 
position of the men if adopted, but which rather fall into this chapter than into any other which 
I propose to write. They are to sanction colours for all corps, to allow the establishment of bands ; 


in each regiment, and that an allowance of blankets be given for the sick in hospital. | 
37. As respects colours, I would allow the issue of them to such regiments as the Commander- | 

in-Chief desires should have them. It appears that in 1863 the Commander-in- Chief recom- 

mended to Government that regiments which were in possession of colours should retain them, but 

said that it was unnecessary to provide newly-raised regiments with colours if. they had never 

possessed them. ‘The Government concurred with his Excellency. The reason is not stated, 

but my impression is that it was thought unnecessary to incumber the regiments with colours, the 

corps being considered then of a quasi-irregular description, and not to require colours any more 

than the rifle brigade or light cavalry. I should have thought, under the present cireum- 

stances of civilised war, when corps under fire are so often broken up, colours would be a great 
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incumbrance, and I presume his Exceilency would not issue them to Goorkha or other special 
regiments, byt this might be left to his Excellency. All corps have colour havildars, so no 
expense would be entailed. 

38, As to bands, the case is different. This establishment not only entails cost upon the 
Government, but also upon officers, and deprives a regiment of 16 trained sepoys for duty. 
As there are rarely more than 550 trained sepoys in a regiment, this is a sensible withdrawal. 
There have been various proposals to establish bands, and, as the correspondence accompanying 
shows, the Government have objected on the above grounds, and because, even if the officers at 
present in a regiment are willing to incur the expense of a band, it throws upon their successors 
a charge which they may not be willing to meet. The Government allows Rs. 100 a month to an 
authorised band, and the remaining cost is made up by the officers at a varying charge, but which 
in some cases reaches the large proportion of three per cent. on their pay and allowances. 

39. ‘The Commander-in-Chief at one time proposed to have a small band without any cost to 
Government for regiments that had not regular bands, but this was not agreed to—see 
paragraph 6 of Colonel Burne’s letter to the Adjutant-General, No. 352 of the 10th November 
1873. 

40. I freely admit that a band is a great advantage to a regiment, and certainly I should like 
to have one if I was with a corps. I believe also that to a certain extent the Native soldiers 
like a band, and that it gives life to a corps when marching. I would therefore waive the 
objections previously raised, and allow bands to be established and the allowance of Rs. 100 a 
month to be given in any case where a commanding officer applied for permission, and satisfied 
the Commander-in-Chief that the officers of the regiment were anxious to have a band and willing 
to meet the expense in excess of the Government allowance. 

41. Eighty out of the one hundred and thirty-one regiments of Native infantry now draw band 
allowance, so the cost if all regiments drew it would amount to Rs. 5,100 per mensem, or 
Rs. 61,200 per annum ; but it is not at all likely that every regiment would establish a band, as 
a considerable minority of the old regiments with a large complement of European officers had 
never established a band up to the Mutiny. 

42. But I could only advocate this extra charge if its grant in no way interfered with the 
outlay recommended for the Native army as estimated in paragraph 35 of this note, for the 
establishment of bands in the regiments which do not now possess these institutions is of small 
importance when compared with the measures there proposed. 

43. Lord Napier of Magdala further proposes that the sick in Native hospitals should not be 
left in all the varieties of Indian climate to depend entirely on their own resources as to bedding, 
and urges that an allowance of blankets equal to five per cent. of strength be allowed to meet 
special cases of sickness. Somewhat similar proposals have been made previously—one made by 
the Commander-in-Chief in 1871 going to the extent of providing a mattress and blanket for each 
man in hospital. : 

44. A small proportion of hospital bedding, it may be observed, is now supplied in Madras, and 
Bombay in 1870 asked for the concession to be extended to that Presidency, but no special reasons 
were assigned and the bedding was not allowed. 

45. The proposal is a' small one, and apparently one that on the surface, and judging by 
European notions, is most reasonable. It, however, strikes at the root of a rather important 
principle, which is to give the sepoy pay sufficient to cover many incidental expenses, and to make 
him as independent of all:agency of departments as possible. Under this view the sepoy takes 
his own bedding to hospitals, and formerly, certainly, it used to be quite sufficient. ‘To provide 
any sort of bedding apart from cost entails arrangements for its care, transport on the march, 
renewal, &c., and from conversations I have had with officers I doubt very much whether large 
classes of men would like to use any sort of bedding common to all, and that therefore in some 
hospitals it would remain unused, or be forced on the men against their wish. I further am led 
to believe that in many regiments the arrangements made ensure every patient in hospital having 
a sufficient quantity of good bedding, and it seems to me that this might be the case in all corps. 

46. With respect to the Commander-in-Chief’s remark that the sick sepoy should not be left in 
all the varieties of Indian climate to depend entirely on his own resources as to bedding, I would 
observe that this only applies to the fixed cantonments and to ordinary service in the plains of 


* India, for it is usual when troops proceed on any special service in cold or daimp regions to issue 


to them extra articles in the shape of blankets, flannels, socks, and the like. 

47. The Commander-in-Chief probably, however, has satisfied himself that commanding officers 
are of opinion these blankets are really wanted and that they cannot make adequate arrangements 
for the bedding of men in hospital, and that the men will use them when issued, and therefore, 
perhaps, they might be allowed in Bengal and Bombay to the extent proposed, to be under the 
care of the surgeon, and to be issued when a sick sepoy has not sufficient bedding of his own. 
The first cost would probably be Rs. 10,000, and a similar sum would have to be expended every 
second or third year. 


General Condition of the Bengal Natiwe Army. 


48. Before concluding this Chapter on the Native portion of the Bengal army, I desire to make 
a few remarks on its general condition, and this seems the more necessary as for various reasons 
there are writers in the newspapers who, usually without giving any facts whatever, endeavour to 
decry the efficiency of that army in a way that is calculated to produce mischievous results. 

49, In reply to these strictures, and in defence of the present army, I would refer to paragraph 
49 of the Adjutant-General’s letter in which the distinguished officer who has now been in com- 
mand of the Bengal army for five and a half years, and who served with the old army in many 
actions, asserts that the present system has succeeded—“ firstly, on the ground of the greater 
“efficiency which may be claimed for the regiments on the present over those under the old 
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‘* organization ; secondly, trom the acluevements vt these regiments in the field; and thirdly, 
“ from their obedience.” In the succeeding paragraphs his Excellency shows certain disadvantages 
under which regiments unavoidably laboured for some time, and gives statements in proof of his 
opinion. 

P50. This opinion might, I should think, be accepted as conclusive, when we recollect that his — 
Excellency lias seen the whole of the Bengal army, one single regiment excepted, and that he 
has been for many weeks together in camps of exercise with a large number of: the regiments 
who were then actively employed ; that he had Bengal troops with him at Magdala, and also at 
Pekin, and although in the latter service the present system was only imperfectly developed in 
regiments, the material was the same; and that he attaches abstracts of the reports on regiments 

by inspecting officers for the past three years in support of his view. These reports, it may be 
observed, emanate from the various general officers selected for commands, and belong to both the 
British and Indian services. 

51. We may, however, go further back and refer to Sir W. Mansfield, who between 1865 and 
1870 had also seen the majority of the Bengal regiments, and who during former service in India 
had seen something of the old army in quarters, in two great campaigns, and in some smaller 
services. In his parting general order, Sir W. Mansfield expressed himself -with regard to the 
Native Army as follows:— . 

“In quarters the conduct of the troops, British and Native, has left but little to desire, and has 
rendered the duty of command-in-chief and supervision comparatively easy. 

“The confidential reports of the inspecting officers on the two descriptions of troops, which 
are of a searching kind and affect all ranks in every regiment, show that the respective systems 
are good and sufficient. His Excellency’s inspections of the several corps, the study of court- 

‘martial and conduct returns, enable him personally to confirm the testimony borne by those 
reports. 

fe The system finally introduced into the Native forces when the Bengal army was reorganized 
under the orders of Lord Strathnairn, has been consolidated. In his Excellency’s opinion, this 
system, now no longer new, has stood the test of the experience of several years very fairly, it 
being safe to leave the correctness of this view to be measured by the efficiency displayed in 
campaigns, and the results of discipline, good order and zeal, as:declared in the reports referred 
toi? : . 

52. To go still further back, we may refer to the General Order issued by Sir Hugh Rose on 
relinquishing command of the army in 1865. In it he bears testimony to the Native army being 
“efficient, obedient, and well-disposed,” and an army which, though young, “has already done 
good service in the field”; and he states that in the remodelling and reorganization after the 
events of 1857, the Native Army had to encounter great difficulties, but that “the unwearied zeal 
and ability of the officers and the good feeling of the men prevailed, over every obstacle.” 

53. Various other opinions from those two heads of the army to the same effect and written at 
different periods could be quoted ; but more need not be said-further than to point out that a 
Commander-in-Chief in India now-a-days, besides having frequent opportunities of seeing the 
army and having many experienced staff officers about him, does in the course of his command 
meet and converse with probably every officer of any standimg in the whole army. 

54, The efficient services of the young Bengal Army in China and Abyssinia have already 
been referred. to. At Umbeyla, with a less perfect organization than at present, the greatest 
gallantry was displayed under most. severe losses, and the greatest fidelity was shown under 
temptations of a trying nature. Since then, in Bhootan, Hazara, Lushai and more recent expedi+ 
tions, the troops have shown a readiness and a cheerfulness on service which gave good augury of 
success if opposition had been more formidable. 

55. At three camps of exercise, since 1871, the troops have displayed the best qualities in times 
of peace ; they have mastered the art of efficiently using rifled weapons without a single paid 
regimental instructor, British or Native ; they have learned new systems of drill, including that 
of the shelter trench, and have never, as far as I am aware, grumbled, as they might have done 
in former days, at the increased labour thrown on them. 

56. Though causeless panics have two or three times been created—usually by timid persons 
of our own race—no sort of impression of disloyalty has now for many years been brought home 
to the Native Army, while in the famine of 1874, and in the fires and floods of the present year, — 
the Native troops have shown themselves a ready and valuable instrument in aid of the benevolent 
exertions of the civil power. Nor must we forget how they have behaved in pestilence. When 
the terrible cholera outbreak of 1861 was in progress, which struck with death about five hundred 
Europeans of the garrison of Meean Meer, the soldiers of the 27th Punjab Infantry came forward 
to nurse their white comrades, and earned the praise of the highest authorities in India and of the 
Secretary of State im England. These may seem small matters, and it may seem that the men 
only did their duty, but still it was a duty out of the regular line of their proféssion, and being 
cheerfully and zealously performed, as acknowledged by the highest authorities, shows the 
readiness and good feeling of the men. 

57. In paragraph 50 I have alluded to the very generally favourable terms of the reports of 
inspecting officers on Native regiments for the last three years, I have gone through the reports 
for several years prior to this period, and can safely say that though defects have been freely 
pointed out where they existed, their general tenor was very favourable. It is not possible to 
quote all the opinions for any period, but I will just give those recorded by one general officer 
who is much opposed to the present system, and does not conceal his opinion, though I am not 
aware that he has suggested the details of any other. He is out-spoken and a good judge, and, 
considering his views, his reports are of value. 

58, I give every opinion recorded by him at inspections during the last three years without 
naming the regiments :— : 
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Cawalry. 


L—The regiment appears to be in good order and in an efficient state. The Native officers 
are well instructed and understand their work. 

I.-_(2nd inspection).—An improvement has taken place in the regiment since last inspection. 
The interior economy is good, and the field exercises correctly performed. The 
“dismounted service” of the regiment is unusually good, some of the non-commissioned 

_ officers are rather indifferent. , 

Il.—The * * is in an extremely efficient state. It made a splendid appearance on parade. 

II.—(2nd inspection).—The regiment is in a most efficient state, and composed of an extremely 
fine body of men. [very one appears to have been extremely well instructed. 

Il.—(3rd inspection).—The * * is in an extremely efficient state... The European and Native 
officers thoroughly understand their work and are perfectly efficient in the performance of 
their respective duties. The men are well set up and drilled, and. performed the move- 
ments extremely well. . 

AIL—The regiment is well.drilled and in a very efficient state. ‘The British officers are all 

» + very good, and performed movements rapidly and correctly, and from their answers to the 
questions put them showed an intimate acquaintance with all the details of cavalry drill. 
The Native officers are well instructed and understand their duties. The recruits are a 
very good body of men, and likely to be an acquisition to the corps. 

IIL.—(2nd inspection).—The corps is in a very efficient state. Both British and Native officers 

_,,. acquitted themselves well. 

Il1.— (3rd inspection.)—The regiment is in good and efficient order.. The British officers are in 
every respect efficient, and the Native officers and non-commissioned officers are on the 
whole active and intelligent. 

IV.—Notwithstanding that there was only one British officer present at inspection, the regiment 
was very steady on parade, and gave proof that it was well drilled and that. the Native 
officers are perfectly efficient. The recruits enlisted since last. inspection are. indifferent, 
and some are too old. Attention has been drawn to this point. 


Infantry. 

1.—The regiment is in a very efficient state in all respects. It is composed of an excellent 
body of men, who are well drilled and steady under arms. The manual, firing, and bayonet 
exercises were well done, as also the shelter-trench drill. The target practice was 
‘excellent. The European officers are tolerably. well instructed, and the Native officers are 
well acquainted with their work. 

I.—(2nd inspection.)—A very fine regiment, composed of a splendid body of men. The regi- 

‘ment drilled extremely well on parade, but when taken on rough ground officers and 
men were all abroad. Instructions have been issued on this point. 

I.— (3rd inspection.)—This fine regiment, although it has suffered a good deal from sickness 

lately, is in excellent order in all respects, and reflects ‘much credit on the commandant 

cit aig tah _and also on the second-in-command. ~All the Native officers commanded 
their companies well. The skirmishing of the corps was very good, and the target 
practice was admirable. ‘here were no complaints of any kind,-and the conduct of the 
regiment has been everything that could be wished. Everything in the regiment is well 
managed and cared for, and I could see nothing to find fault with. 

II.—An exceedingly fine regiment, in a thoroughly efficient state. Its drill was well and 

| steadily performed. ‘The Native officers are unusually good, more especially on parade, 
where they commanded very well. 

IJI.—The regiment is in a very efficient state. Every attention has been paid to the 
instruction and training of both officers and men, and a well regulated system of interior 
economy and discipline has been established in the corps. ‘The European officers are 
competent and zealous in the performance of their duties, and the Native officers are 
qualified to command their companies, The field manwuvres were performed with 
correctness and celerity. : 

III.— (2nd inspection.)—The regiment is in a very efficient state ; great pains have been taken in 
the musketry instruction, but the firmg on parade was too hurried. All the European 
officers answered well all questions put to them. The Native officers understood their 
duties. The recruits are of a very good stamp. 

IV.—The regiment is in an efficient state. Notwithstanding the unusal sickness, the men were 
extremely steady on parade, and marched past well. The outpost duty was also weli done, 

and the bayonet, manual, and firing exercises were also well performed. The European 
officers are all well up in their work and fit for the positions they hold. , 
TV.—(2nd inspection.)—The regiment appeared to be noi quite so steady on parade as it was 
at last year’s inspection. ‘The firing was bad both at the target and with blank ammu- 
nition, and there is room for great improvement. The European oflicers did fairly well on 
parade and answered the questions put to them well. The Native officers appear to know 
their duties. : 

V.—This is a fine regiment and moved well on parade. The Native officers and non- 
‘commissioned officers have been well instructed and understand what is required of them. 
The British officers all did well, and readily placed the corps in such positions as were 
pointed out. In musketry the officers answered indifferently. Instructions have been 
issued on this head. 

V.—(2nd inspection.)—A very well drilled and well set up regiment, that performed the field 
movements with correctness and celerity. The European officers generally were not 
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sufficiently well acquainted with the sword exercise ; otherwise, all replied well to the 
questions put to them and did well on parade. ‘The Native officers commanded their 
companies on parade, and appeared to be well instructed. 

VL.—-A well-trained and well-disciplined regiment, in a perfectly efficient state. 

VI.—(2nd inspection.) The ** Native infantry is in very good order. The target practice was 
excellent, showing that great attention had been paid to everything connected with musketry. 
All the officers exercised the regiment and did well. The Native officers are generally 
well acquainted with their duties, some are better than others. A few of the recruits 
appeared rather old. . 

VI.— (3rd inspection.) The regiment is in a very satisfactory state. Its drill and instruction is 

ood, and its musketry practice excellent. 

VIL—A very efficient regiment. The interior economy is good, and everything gives proof that 
the commanding officer discharges his command with zeal and ability. 

VII.—(2nd inspection.) The regiment did not appear to be quite so steady under arms as it was 
at last year’s inspection, but both Kurepean and Native officers understand their duties. 
VII.—(8rd inspection.) ‘The corps has improved since last inspection. ‘The arms, clothing, 
accoutrements, &c., are all in good order. The target practice was indifferent, but the 
regiment has not had the sniders long. The men, however, drill well and skirmish in good 

style, and on the whole the regiment is considered in good order. 


59. I have given all the above, as I esteem the testimony as most valuable coming from one 
who does not like the system, and who, it will be seen, does not hesitate to point out defects. 
I think it may safely be said that no conscientious jand eflicient inspecting officer could possibly 

- have said as much of 11 regiments formerly as is here stated by one officer who rose in the old 
service. 

60. If we turn to the conduct of the men, I find that in five years 1,313 men have been tried by 
court-martial in the troops under the Commander-in-Chief. ‘This gives a fraction over 2624 per 
annum, or about three-fifths per cent. on strength—less than four per regiment. In the Punjab 
Frontier Force the trials have been 318, or 63°6 per annum, or less than half per cent. on strength, 
or 34 per regiment. The dismissals, whether by court-martial or by discharge without trial, during the 
five years averaged less than four per regiment under the Commander-in-Chief and about over 
54 per regiment in the Frontier Force. 

61. The trials of course include those in which acquittals ensued, and an analysis of the offences 
for which men were tried would show that many were not of a very serious nature. I believe no 
army but the Indian could show such an absence. of crime. 

62. If we next test the state and popularity of the service by the number of desertions, we find 
that in five years the average annual number of desertions in the army under the Commander-in- 
Chief amounted to as nearly as possible one half per cent., say seven men in every two years in an 
infantry regiment, and a little over two men per annum in a cavalry regiment. ‘These desertions, 
however, take place mainly among men of particular races, and in some regiments desertions are 
almost unknown. : 

63. In the Punjab Frontier Force, strange to say, the desertions have been even less, amounting 
only to a fraction over a quarter per cent., and not equaling three per regiment. This is a most 
extraordinary circumstance, considering the proximity of the frontier, and the originally wild and 
improvident nature of a large part of the soldiers who compose the Frontier Force. 

64. The facility or otherwise of recruiting, and the number of men who voluntarily take their 
discharge before obtaining pension, are some tests of the popularity of the service Now on 
looking to vacancies, we find that on the Ist January 1875, in the Bengal cavalry, the vacancies 
were 26 or less than one and a half per corps ; in the Bengal infantry the vacancies were 663 or 
15 per corps, that is about two per cent.; in the Frontier Force the vacancies were 200 or 103 per 
corps. Considering that recruits receive no bounty, and on the other hand actually receive little 
pay for a long time after joining, —that regiments recruit for themselves, without any special or paid 
machinery,—that discharges are freely given to soldiers who ask for it as long as their troops and 
companies are not ten men short of their complement,—and that some regiments are enormous 
distances from their recruiting grounds,—I think that the small number of vacancies in the ranks of 
the army is astounding! I suppose no army in the world is so well up to its establishment, even 
where conscription or other special means are resorted to for the purpose of supplying that army. 

65. An analysis of the reports as to the quality of the recruits, too, is by no means unfavourable. 
Of course there has been no time when some officers would not be found to deplore falling off in 
their men, but I doubt if any impression that this is correct to any injurious extent would be 
formed now by those who have watched the Native soldier carefully for many years past, or indeed 
from the documents sent up. The great prosperity of the country, however, especially of the 
Punjab, no doubt does interfere with successful recruiting, but we have no reason to be dissatisfied 
on the whole with the recruits, and some of the measures already recommended in this chapter 
will assuredly stimulate good men to enter our ranks more freely than at present. 

66. As is well known, discharge is freely granted when asked for by soldiers in the Presidency, 
and the number of discharges cannot altogether be taken as a test of the popularity or unpopu- 
larity of the service. Many of the soldiers are restless, and after a period of service desire to 
return to their homes. They are-nearly all married men with their wives at their villages, and 
many have small stakes in land. Thus private affairs often render it desirable for men to return 
home, and if they cannot obtain leave they take their discharge. I therefore by no means admit 
that anything like a majority of those who take their discharge do so because they dislike the 
service. On the contrary it is not at all uncommon for men who have taken discharge, to enable 
them to settle some affairs at their homes, to return and re-enlist in their old or other corps, but 
whatever deduction we may draw from the discharges, they amounted in the Bengal army in five 
years to 5,151 or 1,030 per annum, ‘This gives an annual average per corps of about 15 or about 
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24rd per cent. on strength. In the frontier force the discharges at men’s own request amounted 
to 2,005 or 401 per annum. ‘This for 19 corps (counting the six batteries of artillery as one corps 
and also reckoning the cavalry and infantry of the Guides as one regiment) is equal to 21 per 
corps, and to less than 14 per cent. 

67. Finally 1 would say, that as we have an army in good order, willing, obedient, and ready 
to distinguish itself, as I believe, for any service in or out of India, we should be very chary of 
meddling with so delicate and valuable an instrument, but that we should take the measures, 
not very extravagant in cost, already recommended as likely to contribute materially to the 
comfort and efficiency of that army; and I further consider that whenever a decision is come to, 
to this effect, as I hope will be the case, the Government will unmistakeably announce its confidence 
in the present system, and its determination to maintain it in its integrity, while ready at all times 


to attend to improvement in matters of detail. 


CHAPTER III. 


Madras Army. 


I approacn the subject of the organization of the Madras army with extreme diffidence, as my 
acquaintance with it of course is limited, and my opinions are in some points opposed to that of 
officers for whom I have the highest respect, and who have much personal knowledge of that 
army. I have, however, never advocated a completely uniform system in the three armies of 
India. Uniformity seems to me essential in some respects in these three armies, which are so 
often brought together in cantonments or in the field, and in certain other respects uniformity 
between them is desirable, although not essential; but no doubt in many points an absence of 
strict uniformity is permissible, and perhaps desirable. I should, therefore, gladly support any 
measure which, though causing a difference in Madras from what I advocate for Bengal, would 
be at once workable and agreeable to the authorities and army of that Presidency. 

2. From a perusal of the opinions of the Commander-in-Chief and the Members of Government 
of the Madras Presidency, forwarded with Colonel Silver’s letter of the 15th April last, it is clear 
that the present system is disapproved of. ‘This of course we knew before, but I cannot say that 
any satisfactory scheme has been proposed in place of it. 

3. I will endeavour as briefly as possible to give the objections, and in doing so I find it will 
be convenient to drop the distinction I draw between the British and Native portions of the 
Bengal army in Chapter 1. The two seem inseparably connected together in discussing the 
proper system for Madras, and"I have already in Chapter I., on the British officers, Bengal army, 
touched on many topics which apply equally to the British officers of the armies of Madras and 
Bombay. 


System of providing British Officers for the Native Army. 


4. As to the system of supplying officers, the objections are the same as those referred to in 
Chapter I. of this note and in the appendices there cited, with the addition that candidates do 
not come forward, and that.in time of war British regiments could not be called to give up their 
subalterns. 

Ido not think any of the objections urged from Madras have greater force there than in 
Bengal, except the failure of supply. This is a serious matter, and time only can show whether 
officers will come forward ; but certainly the want of inclination to enter the Madras Staff Corps 
cannot arise, as alleged by Sir Frederick Haines, from the greater opportunity of obtaining civil 
employ in these Presidencies, for there are fewer officers in proportion away from the army in 
either Bengal or Bombay than in Madras. Indeed, in the grades of captain and subaltern, I find, 
by a return prepared by Mr. Kellner of the state of the three armies on the 1st July last, that out 
of 757 captains and subalterns in the Bengal army, 164 were in Political, Civil, Public Works, 
or other employment away from the army; in Madras 99 were so absent out of 341; and in 
Bombay 69 were absent out of 283. ‘The proportions thus were as nearly as possible 22 per cent. 
in Bengal, 29 per cent. in Madras, and 243 per cent. in Bombay. 

5. If we take subalterns only, however,—that is, all officers of less than 12 years’ service—and 
it is these, of course, who constitute the majority of officers who have entered the army of 
late years,—Mr. Kellner’s return gives even a stronger evidence of the fallacy of Sir Frederick 
Haines’ supposition that the entries to the Madras Staff Corps are few because there are greater 
facilities for entering civil employ in other Presidencies. In that return we find that of 240 
subalterns in Bengal, 35 are employed on other than military duties ; in Madras 13 out of 42; 
aud in Bombay 18 out of 97. Thus the proportion of subalterns withdrawn from military employ 
in Madras is about 31 per cent. ; in Bombay between 18 and 19 per cent.; and in Bengal a little 
under 15 per cent., or less than half the Madras proportion. 

6. In point of fact, the reason assigned for the want of candidates is not the right one, and I 
believe the reasons were more correctly described in my note of 28th June last (Appendix B.) as 
arising from there being “hardly as good a chance of rising to the highest posts in Madras as in 
“ Bengal ; not so much prospect of distinction in the field, judging by the experience of the last 
“ thirty years as in Bengal or Bombay ; and that while many of the senior officers in Bengal, if 
not in Bombay, approve heartily of the system of entrusting troops and companies to Native 
<¢ officers, and various corps of those armies have earned much credit under the new organization, 
“ the Madras officers have, it is understood, with hardly an exception, disapproved of the change 
«¢ _and their army has had no recent experience of field service.” 
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7. To.this L would add that the very knowledge of the service they elect to enter, which I 
esteem as valuable in Bengal, no doubt operates against young oflicers entering the Madras army 
—an army in which they hear the officers perpetually decrying the system under which they are 
serving, and in which they must see that there is comparatively little. prospect. of military 
distinction. 

8. The other objection to the system, not alluded to in Chapter I., although of course it isan — 
objection which, if valid, applies equally to all Presidencies, is that the supply of subalterns from 
British regiments would fail in time of war. I do not see why it should. We are never likely to 
have a war which will necessitate the employment of every British regiment in India, and officers 
of regiments far from tke scene of action could be well spared, and:no doubt would be anxious to 
come forward. 1 have shown in Chapter I. what other reserves of officers we have in time of war; 
but if all these fail, we have still the resource of direct. appointments of officers which may be 
expected to be as good both as respects numbers and quality as direct cadets appointed now. No 
doubt a very severe and prolonged war might require extraordinary measures to be resorted to 
to obtain young officers ; but this would apply to all armies ; and certainly if the British army 
was engaged in a very bloody and prolonged struggle, no one can suppose that we could afford to 
give young subalterns a thorough preliminary training at Sandhurst or elsewhere. We should 
have to be content with certain tests—perhaps a short course of professional instruction—and then 
hurry them off to regiments. The Indian army would be no worse off in this respect than the 
British, but in either case only very serious and lengthened operations would bring about this 
state of things. 

9. I think that, so far as we have yet gone, the one real objection to the present system as 
respects Madras is that candidates may not come forward; and with respect to this I can suggest 

- no better remedies than those contained in the first. chapter, or some other methods that may be 
thought better suited for procuring young officers. 


System of Promotion of British Officers in Native Corps. 


10. In respect to the rise of officers regimentally, Sir Frederick Haines points out the great 
difficulties that have arisen in the Madras army from the reduction of 16 regiments out of 
the 60 that formed that army in 1860; but I am not aware that any system could have obviated 
these difficulties, unless all the officers of the reduced regiments had been pensioned. If they had 
done duty with the remaining regiments, and the latter had been retained on the old system, I 
think equal difficulties would have arisen under that system as under the present. Those 
difficulties, however, have been very real, and I by no means wish to underrate them. I think, 
however, that they are disappearing, and that in a few years they will altogether disappear. 


Supersession of Senior officers in Regimental Appointments by their Juniors. 


11. The case of senior officers serving under juniors in Native regiments has only twice 
occurred in the Madras army, so the difficulty arising from instances of this kind which has 
occasionally been seen in this Presidency has not been felt in Madras, and need not be discussed 
in connexion with that army. \ . 


Proportion of Senior to Junior Officers and Supply of young Officers. 


12. The proportion of senior officers to juniors in the army is, as stated by Sir Frederick 
Haines, most serious. The cause of this has been detailed in Chapter I., but the evil has been 
excessive in Madras as compared with Bengal or Bombay. It would have equally occurred, as 
far as the age of the oflicers is concerned, under the old regular system if a reduction had taken © 
place without new appointments until the proper number of reductions had been effected—only 
we then should have had the same old officers as at present, the majority of them holding rank 
much inferior to what they do at present. ‘The increase of proportion of old officers in the face of 
reductions can only be effected under any systefn by a wholesale system of pensioning off the - 
particular officers we desire to get rid of ; and this has not been thought practicable. The result 
is, that while in 1857 there were only 216 officers in every thousand who had completed: 20 
years’ service, there is now a proportion of 482 in each thousand who have served for this period, 
It is a great evil, and everything that is possible should be done to diminish it. I have already in 
paragraphs 4 to 8 discussed the subject of the supply of young officers. 


Withdrawal of Officers from the Native Army for Stag or Civil Employ. 


13. As to the evil of withdrawing officers from regiments, Sir Frederick Haines thinks it 
undesirable that officers should join regiments with the object of leaving for other employment, 
but he would not press as a necessity the cutting off of officers from civil employ, though he would 
require them to become actual civilians after they have passed their probation. I think all I have 
said on this subject in Chapter I. applies here ; but I would observe that it seems strange, with 
such a want of military officers for regimental duty, 50 officers should have been taken for 
civil employ in the last five years. The army surely should first have been considered, 
and other arrangements would, I conclude, have been made for the civil administration if a 
strong representation had been made that the army was being rendered inefficient by such 
withdrawals. 

14. The withdrawals, however, for this class of employment were after all at less than 
the rate of one officer per regiment in four years, and would not have been serious had 
there not been a dearth of young officers coming forward in Madras to supply regimental 
vacancies. 

15. The number taken for army departments and those who returned to military duty in the 
last five years—50 and 84 respectively—appears to me excessive ; but without a very careful 
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analysis, for which 1 have not time, I cannot enter into the causes. It appears clear to me, 
- however, that in any normal state of affairs in the Madras army neither the withdrawals nor 
returns to duty would be as large as this. 

16, As regards the withdrawal of officers for civil employment, it will be observed that there 
is not complete unanimity in Madras. While the Commander-in-Chief would let them go to 
civil employ, he thinks this should be followed by a complete severance of their connexion with 
the army. The late Governor, Lord Hobart, would withdraw “all inducement of tempting civil 
“employment, either here or in other Presidencies, to disincline him to the appointment” (that 
is to a regiment), “unsettle his views, and impair his military experience and habits when he has 
obtained it.” 

17. Mr. Robinson, on the other hand, thinks that an important political end is subserved by 
allowing free passage through the lower ranks of the military service in the civil employment in 
India. He would, indeed, absolutely reserve certain branches of the administrative service—such as 
the PoJice—for young men who have served a certain period in the army. He thinks that civil 
departments are now suffering because young men with some military training are not available 
for them, and he considers that there is no training and no assurance for honesty and efficiency 
that is equal to the possession of Her Majesty’s Commission. Indeed, Mr. Robinson evidently 
would increase and not reduce the proportion of military officers in civil employ. He does not 
say in what way he would, concurrently with this large drain on the army, secure that efficient 
officers should remain with regiments ; but I gather from what he says as to the possession of 
Her Majesty's Commission, that he would retain officers in detached and civil employ in the 
army. 

is, Mr. Ellis, again, thinks there will be no serious inconvenience if in the Madras Presidency 
itself the withdrawal of officers from the Army for all Civil, Survey, Police and Public Works 
employ ceases, though he admits they may be necessary for such employments in other parts of 
India. If withdrawn, he agrees with Sir Frederick Haines that they should cease to belong to 
the army and should become actual civilians. ; 

19. While most fully admitting that any excessive employment of military men in civil employ 
is injurious to the army, and I believe altogether unnecessary, I imagine that it willnot be thought 
right to resort to any extreme measure in prohibiting all employment of military officers in civil 
employ in Madras only or in all the Presidencies, and I think it. would be quite sufficient there as 
elsewhere to put a limit on withdrawals for this purpose, as suggested in paragraph 42 of the 
first chapter of these notes. 

20. Sir Frederick Haines, in connexion with this subject, would second officers in military 
employment if there is a return to the old plan of regimental promotion, which he earnestly hopes 
may be the case. The seconding of such officers can be carried out, under the present system 
of regimental advancement, as proposed by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
I am not clear whether Sir Frederick Haynes advocates a return to the exact. plan of regimental 
promotion formerly in existence in the Indian army. Any such return seems impracticable. 
Promotion, usually intolerably slow in the old Indian army, which. officers entered and would 
enter for life, and not for a few years as many do the British army, would be even slower now than 
formerly, as purchase could not be resorted to to quicken promotion, and it seems out of the 
question to revert to that old organization, at all events without some great modifications the 
scope of which it would be extremely difficult to indicate. 

21. Sir Frederick Haines thinks the Commissariat should be a branch of the army, but not the Pay 
Department, which he couples with the Police—why, I do not know. The Police has no necessary 
connexion with the army, and the Pay Department is part of it, its officers having to accompany 
forces into the field. It should in my opinion, as already stated in Chapter I., paragraph 35, 
continue to be a part of the army. This is also the opinion of Lord Napier of Magdala. 


Sufficiency of the Complement of British Officers in Native Regiments and Competency of Native Officers 
to command Troops and Companies. 


22. Sir Frederick Haines considers the present establishment insufficient for peace or war, and 
thinks there should be at least one British officer to a company ; and to meet this he would give 
16 officers to a regiment and reduce the number of companies to six. Mr. Robinson seems to 
agree in this view, and would add one or two to the subaltern grades so as to admit of detaching 
officers for civil employment without weakening cadres. Mr. Ellis also, apparently, concurs. 

23. It appears to be the opinion of all these high authorities that it is hopeless to expect a 
Madras Native officer to command a troop or company in peace or war. The Native officers are 
said, even though well drilled and instructed, not to have that self-reliance and quick apprehension 
which the leader of a company should possess, and under the present system of pension they are 
too old; and Sir Frederick Haines proposes alterations in the present rules which seem very much 
in effect what I advocate. With respect to the Native officers, I observe that in the confidential 
inspection reports of Madras regiments, the Native officers of many regiments are said to be quite 
efficient in command of their troops or companies: but I will not lay too much stress upon what 
may not perhaps be intended to bear its literal meaning ; but as to the impossibility of having 
thoroughly good Native officers, whether by selection from corps or from the outside, I’ confess 
I am a little sceptical. 

94. It seems to me impossible that by proper training and selection 16 men out of 700 
eannot be found competent to fill the post of commanders and subalterns of compamies. As 
respects’ intelligence, 1 believe the soldier of the Coast army is equal to those of the other 
armies, and there is no reason to suppose that men who were selected for superior posts would not 
possess adequate courage. pee ; 

25. Then as to selection from the outside, this has often been said to be impossible in Madras ; 
but { see Mr. Robinson thinks “that military schools might be established, through which 
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*“ Natives of social standing might pass at an early age into the higher grades of Native officers 
“ without passing through the ranks ;? and Mr. Ellis, in paragraph 6 of his Minute, advocates a 
similar measure: so that the Native officers would consist of a portion who “after special training 
“ had received direct commissions, and of Native soldiers who, by length of service or special 
“ merit, had been promoted from the ranks to the commissioned grades.” And Mr. Ellis believes 
that “under these conditions military employment would be popular among the upper classes of 
“‘ Native society,” and that there would be no danger in doing this. 

26. It seems that this is very much what we are doing in Bengal, but without a college, and it 


appears to me that if such steps are resorted to as here recommended, we could hardly keep such 


qualified men in a thoroughly subordinate position to the !atest joined sub-lieutenant. It-would, I 
think, be inevitable that that such men should aspire to command troops and companies, and that 
they should only be under British officers of standing. I would observe, however, that to give a 
high college traiming to our Native officers seems to me highly inexpedient. 

27. If the Native officers are so unfit for the positions assigned to them under the present 
organization, then the increase of pay allowed to subadars in 1864 was wrongly given to Madras, 
as the higher pay was expressly given in consideration of higher duties and responsibilities, to 
which, it is stated, these Native officers are not equal. 

28. I am of course aware that the Native officers of the Madras army are for the most part, if 
not altogether, of the same class as the men, and that the habit of the men living their lives, as it 
may be said, in the reginients, and whole families belonging to the same corps, may not be 
favourable to the Native officers exercising a firm and important authority ; but I should think this 
evil might be overcome, and on the whole, I believe, that the system in force in Bengal would 
succeed in Madras if vigorous efforts were made to introduce it. If I individually had to settle 
the matter, I would order accordingly, and I would trust that when once it was laid down by 
authority that the system was to continue, all ranks, and especially the higher ranks, would 
thoroughly accept and endeavour to work it, and not to run down an organization with which most 
of them were utterly unacquainted. In this case the Native officers should of course have the 
same addition to pay that I have recommended for Bengal. 

29. If, however, it is decided to have British officers to command companies—and upon this 
point hinges nearly all the questions connected with organization of Native troops—then two 
courses are open : 

I.—To have large companies, four to a corps, as shown under head 4, page 3 of my memo- 

randum of the 18th July 1873, Appendix A. This would give a commandant, an adjutant, 
a quartermaster, four officers commanding the large companies, and four subalterns of 
companies. These could be Staff Corps officers on the present system, and, as proposed for 
Bengal, all officers in civil or guasi-civil employ could be struck off regiments and all in 
military employ seconded. This would almost always ensure the presence of an officer to 
command each company, exclusive of regimental staff, and when all officers rejoined from 
leave for service it would be rare for a company to be leftto the guiding of a Native 
officer. He 7 

II.—To adopt Sir Frederick Haines’ plan of six companies, with the complement marginally 

given. ‘This would give, according to his allow- 


CE Apna aS ance of five for absentees and three for regimental 

4 Captains. | staff and excluding the field officers, six or perhaps 
jieutenants. : 5 : 

4 Sub-Lieutenants. seven officers. ‘This would be quite inadequate to 


secure a competent British officer for each com- 
pany ; and allowing that officers in civil employ ceased to be borne on the strength of 
the army, and that officers in military staff employ were seconded, still it would be impos- 
sible to secure that an officer should not often be required for some acting military 
employment during his absence in which his place could not be filled up, while it would 
often happen that there was a vacancy at the bottom. It is doubtful, therefore, whether 
this complement would always give an officer per company, and it certainly would not do 
so without entrusting two or three companies to sub-lieutenants, hardly the class of officers 
to command them; while practically, no doubt, they would often have to be led by 
subadars, the class declared to be unfit to be leaders of companies. 

30. This latter proposal seems unsuitable, and as it manifestly involves a regimental and not a 
Staff Corps system of promotion and involves the appointment of direct candidates, I would prefer 
to it a system more like the old one, and give a regiment a still larger complement. Indeed, by 
adding a captain and two lieutenants, the complement would be exactly that of the old Native 
army prior to 1840, and if, in addition to that, officers in military employ were seconded and 
those in civil employ struck off, it would be possible to secure that European officers should 
always be available to command companies. 

31. I can, however, support neither Sir Frederick Haines’ proposal nor the amendment on it. 
I would not refrain from doing so solely to maintain the Staff Corps, though I attach importance 
to that, but because I think that any proposal is bad by which we shall keep British officers for 
years in the same position as when they commence their career or soon after—that is in command 
of companies—and because I wish to advance Native officers; but they are proposals to be 
considered. If any change is to be made, I prefer alternative I. in paragraph 29. 


Native Cavalry. 


32. I do not here allude specifically to the Native cavalry, though all usuobeane ate ae I think 
apply to them. Papers specially relating to that branch of the service are now before Govern- 
ment, and will be separately dealt with. 


Advantages for Native Soldiers. 


33. I would give to the Madras army the advantages of garnts in aid of kit and half-mounting, 
&c., just as proposed for Bengal, the increased pay for Native officers being dependent on 
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whether they are to continue to command companies or not. There is a need, too, for some 
alteration in favour of the soldiers in the Madras hutting rules; but this is a question which may 
be separately dealt with, 


Composition of Madras Regiments. 


34. I entirely agree with Sir Frederick Haines that, as in Madras all regiments are constituted 
alike as to men, proportion of Hindus, uad Mahomedans, &c., there would be no reason in 
constituting them into class regiments, regiments with class companies, or any other form of 
organization such as has been adopted in Bengal. All the men are natives of India, and the 
army comprises 1,967 Christians, 11,225 Mahomedans, 1,032 Brahmins and Rajpoots, 2 Jats, 
433 Mahrattas, 10,140 Telingas or Gentoos, 3,107 Tamils, and 2,109 of other classes. 

35. To make this chapter on the Madras army complete, I will now give, as in the Bengal 
army, a précis of statistics which enable us to form some idea of the state of the former army : and 
I may mention that, although the Commander-in-Chief, Madras, has not sent any abstract of the 
confidental inspection reports of corps, | am aware, from a careful perusal of these reports for 
the last four years, that the regiments are generally stated to be in good order as respects drill 
and discipline. This seems to show that the present organization, though labouring under 
abnormal difficulties, is not quite so bad as its opponents assert. 

36. Of trials by court-martial in the last five years there were 1,168. This gives 233°6 per 
annum, or more than five per regiment, and about {ths per cent. to strength rather more than the 
proportion in Bengal, but still very moderate. ‘The dismissals by court-martial or by order in the 
same period were 482, or a little more than two per regiment per annum. This is less than the 
proportion in Bengali, and I imagine that from the constitution of the Madras army and the 
prevalence of the “family system” in corps, dismissal is considered a more severe punishment 
than in Bengal. At all events it is less resorted to. 

_ 37. I would here observe that commanding officers in Madras generally decline to avail 
themselves of the larger power given them by law since the Mutiny, by which they can have 
summary trials on soldiers, and they continue to resort to the oldfpractice of regular courts-martial. 
The difference between Bengal and Madras in this respect is striking. In Madras in the years 
1872, 1873, and 1874, out of 714 trials, only 10 were by the summary trial; in Bengal, in the 
same period, out of 847 trials, all but 108 were summary; and in the Frontier Force there were 
but eight summary trials out of 245. It is.difficult to account for the disinclination to resort in 
cases of crime in Madras to what is here looked on as a valuable adjunct to discipline. 

38. The desertions in five years were 286, or at the rate of 57:2 per annum, about ldrd yearly 
in each regiment, or less than 3th per cent. on strength. This is an astonishingly low proportion, 
and is no doubt owing to the fact that many of the men have no homes but the regimental lines, 
and to the existence of the system of recruit and pension boys brought up zm the regiment, 
which institutions however are not deemed an unmixed advantage by some Madras officers. 

39. As respects facility of recruiting, we must in arriving at a conclusion altogether exclude 
the cavalry, in which recruiting has been stopped for a long time past. In the rest of the Native 
army there were 552 vacancies, or 133 per regiment, and even this smail deficiency is due in a 
great measure to corps serving in Burmah and at other places distant from the recruiting grounds 
There is no difficulty apparently in obtaining recruits of a good stamp. 

40. On the whole, therefore, it cannot be said, as far as all the foregoing information enables 
any opinion to be formed, that the Madras army has in any way fallen off. Indeed, as there is 
more care exercised, as stated by Sir Frederick Haines, not only in promotions to the commissioned: 
but also to the non-commissioned grades, it may be inferred that the Native portion of the army 
is in a better condition than formerly. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Bombay Army: 


Tux Bombay army as respects the change to the existing organization was in a more favourable 
position than the Madras army, for two reasons. First, the reductions of regiments in the former 


were much less than in the latter, and consequently there were not so many surplus officers to | 
arrange for ; and secondly, a portion of the Bombay army was at the time of the change on the — 
so-called irregular system with a small complement of British officers, namely, the three regiments — 


of Sind Horse, the Poonah Horse, the 21st Native Infantry or Marine Battalion, the two Belooch 


regiments and Jacob's rifles, or eight regiments out of 37. Nor I think can it be denied that the | 


Bombay army possessed a great advantage in the circumstance of the first Commander-in-Chief 
during the change of system (Sir W. Mansfield) and the next head of that army (Sir R. Napier), 
both having come direct from Bengal, both having served much with irregular troops, and both 
cordially supporting the new organization. mea 

- 9, Hence but little representations as to difficulties; though no doubt some difficulties arose in 
carrying out the change, reached the Supreme Government, and the result has been that the 
alteration was carried into effect with more ease and success in Bombay than in Madras. 

3. The opinions on the present system of the Native army received from the Commander-in- 
Chief and members of the Government of Bombay are summarised by Colonel Johnson in his noie, 
and do not contain much that has not been already dwelt on and argued out in previous chapters 
of this note. 
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System of pronding British Officers for Natiwe Regiments. 


4, There is not alleged in Bombay to have been any difficulty in obtaining young officers until 
within the last few months, and those who have joined are declared by Sir Charles Staveley to 
be “a very superior body of young officers,” and with “but one or two exceptions all have taken 
to their new duties with credit to themselves.” ‘This would seem sufficient if the supply lasts, 
but Sir Charles Staveley is told they have a hankering for extra regimental employ, and he also 
thinks that the withdrawal of these young men is injurious to British regiments which lose some 
of “their best young officers,” and he states that the 108th Foot has given 26 officers to the Staff 
Corps in 10 years. He therefore proposes some plans for direct appointments which may be 
worthy of consideration if that mode of obtaining officers has ever to be resorted to. ; 

5. I would say, however, that as we have obtained excellent and, it may be added, trained 
young officers, we should not resort to any system of direct appointment until the present method 
fails ; that we have no sort of guarantee that young officers appointed direct would have less 
hankering after extra regimental employ than those who come from regiments, while the remedy 
in either case is limiting withdrawals, which will practically make officers understand that for the 
majority regimental and army staff employ for fixed periods is all that is open to them. ‘The 
complaint of officers commanding British regiments is not unnatural, and it is gratifying to hear 
(as I almost always do) that it is good officers who leave them ; but we must recollect that these 
good officers never would have joined them for the most part if it had not been for the prospect 
of the Staff Corps. After all, have British regiments suffered? The instance of the 108th Foot, 
quoted by Sir Charles Staveley, is evidently exceptional, and it was an old Indian regiment to 
which I fancy a large proportion of Indian cadets or young gentlemen connected with India 
went. After all, however, the withdrawals even in this regiment have only averaged 2°10 per 
annum; and is there any reason to suppose that the 108th is the worse for these withdrawals ? 

6. The opinions on this point of the civil members of the Government advance no new 
points. 


Promotion of British Officers in Native Regiments. 


7. The views on this point in Bombay appear to be entirely met by the proposals made by 
Lord Napier of Magdala for ensuring regimental succession, and for seconding military staff 
officers. These, if approved, would of course be extended to all regiments on the present 
organization, and would, I think, remove every objection raised as to officers not being fixed in 
particular regiments. This will be easy of introduction in Bombay, where the number -of 
unemployed officers is small. 


Supersession of Seniors in Rank by Jumors in the Native Army. 


8. As only one case of the kind has occurred:in Bombay, while“in-nearly every British 
regiment there are seniors serving regimentally under juniors, there seems nothing necessary to 
be said on the subject. L 


Proportion of Seniors to Junior Officers. 


9. The proportion is alleged to be injurious, and no doubt it is, but the causes of the excessive 
proportion are abnormal, and are explained in paragraph 14 of Chapter I. of this note. 


Withdrawal of Officers from the Army for Civil or Staff employ,-and return of Officers from the latter 
to the former. 


10. It does not appear that in Sir C. Staveley’s opinion the withdrawals have worked detri- 
mentally, and he thinks staff officers return to their duties more efficient than when they left, nor 
does he object to the withdrawal of officers for civil employ if their places are filled. ‘This latter 
is of course a sine qué non. With the regulations proposed by Lord Napier of Magdala it is 
clear that Sir C. Staveley would desire no alteration as to withdrawals, and, as I have often urged, 
some limit should be placed in the withdrawal of officers for civil employ. Sir C. Staveley desires 
an extension of the system of seconding to all military staff appointments, and would therefore 
no doubt concur in the expediency of Lord Napier’s proposed rules. Sir C. Staveley would 
make officers joining the army civil departments leave the army, and rise in grades departmentally 
—a proposal which would upset the excellent army departments, and be in my opinion mis- 
Cupwane The existing system in this respect has many advantages, and should not be tampered 
with, i: 

11. The statement given by Sir C. Staveley shows that in five years 58 officers have been taken 
for army departments and civil or political employ, that is, (supposing none were unemployed 
officers, which is very unlikely,) about 14rd per each corps in five years, and 41 returned, or very 
little over one per regiment in five years. 

12. ‘The Governor of Bombay and Members of Council are in favour of more or less completely 
severing from the army officers in civil employ. I have nothing to say on this point beyond what 
is contained in previous chapters. a 


Sufficiency of Complement of British Officers for Native Corps in Peace and War. 


13. The general opinion in Bombay appears to be to increase the complement, as the present 
though sufficient in peace, would not be so in war. Sir C. Staveley appears to think highly of 
the old system, but in my humble opinion he ascribes it to merits—such as those. contained in 


paragraph 16 of a letter from the Adjutant-General, enclosed by Sir C. Staveley—which are wholly . 


imaginary, and which embrace objects more likely to be attained by the present organization, I 
am not quite clear whether he would, under any circumstances, return to the old system in its 
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entirety: see paragraph 18 of the above-cited letter. The schemes, however, proposed by him and 
by the Adjutant-General for reorganization of regiments do not seem suitable to the Staff Corps 
system ; and as to linking two or three regiments together, and calling them battalions of the same 
corps, I have already said all that occurs to me. In some respects the actual organization of 
battalions is in accord with that proposed by me in Chapters I. and II., if Native officers are deprived 
of command of companies. Any alteration in the direction proposed involves a change in organi- 
zation, and I need not in this chapter treat of that subject separately. 


Efficiency of Native Officers, and their Duties and Emoluments. 


14. Sir C. Staveley does not think the Native officer can be so improved as to be fit to command 
companies in all situations, although he admits they are improved and can perform their duties 


| properly at ordinary field days in time of peace. He does not show that they failed in war, but 


says he should not feel that confidence in them that he would in British officers. This is natural, — 
but is hardly sufficient to condemn the attempt. Lord Napier of Magdala, who knows the Bombay 
army most intimately, has a different opinion, but will speak for himself, no doubt, in writing upon 
the Bombay army. ‘The Governor and Civil Members concur in Sir C. Staveley’s view. 

15. It is not anywhere apparent that the men in the Bombay army are less intelligent or less 
brave than the men of the old Bengal army, and it is well known that many Hindustanees of the 
Bengal army have proved admirable Native officers in war in regiments composed of other races, 
and have commanded companies with distinction. No corps has seen more service, I take it, in the 
last 26 years, than the Guides, and for a large part of that time the subadar-major was an Oudh 
Brahmin, trained in a Bengal regiment, and who always proved equal to the important post he 
held in peace or war. I could name many other instances, and cannot possibly accept the view 
that the ranks of the Bombay army are destitute of men equally good. : 


: General Remarks on Organization of the Bombay Army. 


16. On the whole a perusal of all that has been written, a knowledge of the opinions of Lord 
Napier and Lord Sandhurst, successively for five years in command of the. Bombay army, and from 
some little personal acquaintance with Bombay troops, I am strongly impressed with the belief that 
the present organization should be left untouched, and that all the measures proposed for British 
and Native officers, and for the native ranks generally in Bengal, should be extended to, Bombay. 
This once decided, and it being distinctly stated that no changes would be made, I believe the 
Bombay army would be perfectly contented, and that there would be no doubt as to its efficiency. 

17. The transformation of the light cavalry of the army into Silladar Horse was a very large 
measure, and might possibly have not succeeded. I believe it did succeed perfectly, and that 

‘the regiments are very efficient. Certainly, though one of the old Silladar regiments in Bombay 
has more than once been eriticised by inspecting officers, the three old regiments transformed 
into Silladar Horse, are very highly reported on ; and though the men may have disliked the 
change at first, I fancy now they would esteem it a punishment to be ordered to revert to the 
old regular system. 

18. The inspection reports of the Bombay army are, as a whole, usually very favourable, and in 
some instances the Native officers are very highly spoken of. 

19. I will now give the several statistics of tho Bombay army that I have already given of those 
of Madras. ‘There were 1,557 men tried by court-martial in the last five years, which gives an 
average of 311°4 per annum, or a little over eight per regiment, or about 1} per cent. The 
number dismissed by court-martial or summarily was 730, or 146°0 per annum, equal to four per 
regiment, or 0°580 per cent. The trials, it will be seen, were much more numerous than in 
Bengal. Of 940 trials in Bombay in 1872, 1873, and 1874, 712 were by the old process of court- 
martial, summary trials only being resorted to in about one third of the cases. 

20. There have been 532 desertions in five years, or 106°4 annually, that is 0°423 per cent. or 
not three per regiment. The number of vacancies on the Ist January 1875 was equal to 274 
men per regiment, or 4°609 per cent., but this return was prepared just after what is the date of 
annual invaliding in the Bombay army, when the regiments are at their lowest. 

21. I may observe that in Bombay discharge is not so freely given to men who ask for it 
as in Bengal, and that from the inspection reports it appears men sometimes complain of being 
kept in the service against their will. Sometime ago the Gevernment of India asked whether 
it would not be well to introduce into Bombay the Bengal practice of allowing discharge very 
freely to those who asked forit in time of peace, but Bombay preferred to retain its own practice. 
The number of men so discharged, in five years, amounted to 382, or 76:2 per annum—about two 
per regiment. — ; i. 

22. ‘The reports on the quality of recruits are not favourable, either as to, facility of procuring 
them or as to quality. ‘This partly arises, perhaps, from a rise in wages in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and certainly to some extent from a restriction as to the districts from which recruits 
are now allowed to be taken. No doubt the Bombay army got fine men from Bengal, and very 
much object to the restrictions placed on their drawing men from this Presidency ; a restriction 
which has been deemed necessary on political grounds. It is not, however, shown that the 

smaller men obtained in Bombay are really inferior as soldiers, and the small number of vacancies 
shows that there is no insuperable difficulties about recruiting under present rules. 

93. The Bombay army is not of the same almost uniform composition as that of Madras, 


.- and three regiments of infantry are altogether composed of Punjabees, Beloochees, and the like. 
/ It consists of 310 Christians and 252 Jews ; of 21,600 natives of India, comprising 4,446 Maho- 
_} medans, 2,951 Brahmins and Rajpoots, 51 Jats, 8,045 Mahrattas, 119 Telingahs or Gentoos, 
~ 3,025 Purwarees, and 2,963 of other castes. Of Punjabees there are’ 1,787 comprising 998 

- Mahomedans, 259 Hindoos, 509 Sikhs, and 31 Muzbee Sikhs. Of Trans-Indus men there are 
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780, comprising 175 Affghans, 182 Bordermen, 310 Beloochees, and 113 Persians. Of Hillmen 
there are 3 Goorkhas and 44 Dograhs. | 

This seems a judicious composition, except that the Mahratta element looks Jarge. It, 
however, has no representative in the other armies. 


CHAPTER V. 


Pension System—Native Army. 


Tu 2x is a general impression in all the Presidencies that some revision of the pension regula- 
tions of the Native army is desirable, and with this is mixed up the system under which men can 
be discharged for inefficiency, without pension, and also proposals for an army reserve. 

2. As in all other army questions, we must first form a conclusion as to what we really want— 
in fact, what is our aim in having a pension system at all. ‘he two great objects, I take it, are to 
ensure that none but efficient men remain in the army, and that old and deserving soldiers have 
a comfortable provision when they leave the army. Of course out of a good system of the kind 
arise many contingent advantages, such as an increased inducement to enlist and for men to 
behave well when serving ; the political advantage of showing that we take care of our servants in 
their old age, and we may add, notwithstanding the disapointment of 1857, the advantage of having 
pensioners who may be presumed to feel that their interest is identical with that of the British 

- Government scattered up and down India in no inconsiderable numbers. 

3. To a great extent our present system does ensure these advantages, and I believe is worth 
the large cost it entails; but if alterations are desirable, they should certainly be made if their 
cost is not prohibitory. 


' Discharges without Pension. 


4. We may first consider our rules as to discharge without pension, and it is here unnecessary 
to refer to the case of the men who are allowed to take their discharge at their own request, 
or who are dismissed summarily or by court-martial for misconduct. ‘There will always be a 
certain number thus got rid of and who forfeit all claims to pension. ‘The permission to leave 
the service at their own request is a valuable privilege, and I would advocate its extension in 
full to the other Presidencies rather than restrict its operation in Bengal. I believe the privilege 
is one that is much appreciated and that adds to the popularity of our service, and I should 
find it difficult to persuade myself that even in Bengal, where these discharges are most frequent, 
the loss of 15 Native soldiers from each regiment every year—men who would serve on 
unwillingly if kept in the service—can do any harm to corps. -In time of war, or when troops 
or companies are 10 men below their complement, this privilege is stopped. 

5. Of discharges for unfitness, the first to be considered is that of the recruit. The com- 
manding officer has unrestricted power to discharge any recruit who is obviously unlikely to 
become a smart soldier from any cause. As in the Native army it is generally many months 
before a recruit has gone through the whole of his training, there is amply time to judge if he is 
likely to turn out a smart soldier in all respects, and if this seems improbable, it is a commanding 
officer’s interest to discharge him. This is a valuable safeguard against encumbering the ranks 
with men who, though they on enlisting had been approved, turned out during their course of 
instruction to be wanting in physical or mental qualifications necessary to make a smart soldier. 

6. Of course the proportion of men discharged in this manner depends on the care exercised 
in enlisting recruits, and also on the individual opinions of commanding officers as to what 
constitutes a bar to a recruit turning out a smart soldier. It appears, however, that during the 
last five years in Bengal out of 17,628 men enlisted, 2,243, or say one in eight, were thus dis- 
charged. In the Frontier Force 7,160 men were enlisted and 901 discharged as recruits, or about 
the same proportion as in the Bengal army; in Madras out of 6,662 men enlisted, 65 were dis- 
charged, or about one in 102; and in Bombay 7,421 were enlisted, of whom 139 were thus 
discharged, or about one in 53. : 

7. To look at it in another way, there were about six and a half recruits discharged in each 
regiment of the Bengal army per annum ; in the Frontier Force about ten per regiment per 
annum ; in Madras about one and a half per regiment 7 five years ; and in Bombay about 32rds 
in every five years. So greata difference between Bengal and the other Presidencies can hardly be 
accounted for by any difference of care in first enlisting, and points at some radical difference in 
the systems of the armies, or in the views generally held by commanding officers, just as there is 
a radical difference in the mode of granting at their own desire discharges to older soldiers and in 
trying soldiers by ordinary instead of by summary courts-martial. It may be worth while to 
inquire what the exact system is under which recruits are discharged in Madras and Bombay, 
for I think the practice in Bengal, though giving more trouble, inasmuch as it brings in a larger 
proportion of recruits, is well suited to render regiments efficient, and perhaps remotely to keep 
down the pension list, and even indirectly to cause a better supply of material in regiments from 
which to select for the non-commissioned and commissioned grades. 

8. After a recruit is finally passed into the ranks he can only be discharged (save for misconduct 
or at his own request) if declared physically unfit, and in such a case he receives no gratuity if 
of less tian five years’ service ; but in this as in the other cases of discharge under this rule, 
a free passage is given by rail or Government steamer when such means of conveyance are 
available in the direction of the men’s homes. If of more than five years’ service, he receives a 
gratuity of three months’ full pay, and if above ten years’ service, six months’ pay, including in 
each case good-conduct pay. ‘To establish a man’s unfitness whder this head, he must be declared 
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unfit by the annual invaliding committee or by a special medical committee ; but, if the man is 
serving where a committee cannot be convened, he ean be discharged summarily by the com- 
manding officer with gratuity on the certificate of the regimental medical officer. 

9. Men who have served 14 years, and who become physically unfit, are to be retained until 
they are entitled to pension on the completion of 15 years’ service, unless there are very special 
circumstances, when, with the sanction of the Commander-in-Chief, they may be discharged with 
a gratuity of six months’ pay. 

10. In the Bengal army in five years, the number of men of less than five years’ service thus 
discharged without any gratuity was 394 ; in the Frontier Force 146, in the Madras army 80, 
and in Bombay 160. In Bengal, in the Frontier Force, and in Bombay this gives between one 
and two men in each regiment yearly; and about one man in three years in Madras, the latter 
Presidency again showing a marked difference, and a difference presumably in the direction of 
retaining some men who might advantageously leave the service. 

11. If properly worked, this last class of discharges is a valuable aid to efficiency, as the man’s 
discharge costs nothing, and at the same time he is young enough to take other employment 
unless indeed he is absolutely unfit for any work. 

12. The next class of discharges is one that is given on the same grounds and under the same 
rules as the preceding, except that gratuity is granted on the scale shown in paragraph 8, and that 
it applies only to men over five and under fifteen years’ service. Under this head in five years 1,126 
men were discharged in Bengal; 267 in the Frontier Force, 154 in Madras, and 314 in Bombay. 
This gives a little over three per regiment yearly in Bengal, about three per regiment of the 
Frontier Force, about two in every three years in Madras, and a little over one and a half per 
regiment in Bombay. 

13. Here, again, we should be led to infer that Madras retained men who should be discharged, 
and thus to a certain extent defeats the object of Government in giving these gratuities. 

14. After 15 years’ service a pension is given when a man becomes unfit, but to men of less 
service who are unfit for duty from wounds or from injuries sustained in service, and generally 
even from serious injuries sustained in peace in the execution of duty, pensions are given according 
to a regulated scale. 

15. Now it is to be observed that from 15 to 40 years’ service everyone receives the ordinary 
pension, and that there is no inducement, as far as pension is concerned, for a soldier to prolong 
his service for a single day, with two exceptions ; 1st, that if he is a non-commissioned or com- 
missioned officer, he must have served three years in his grade to be entitled to the pension 
attaching to it; and 2ndly, that if he has reason to expect promotion, he may endeavour to remain 
on not only to obtain that promotion, but also to serve three years inthe higher grade to secure 
the pension of it. A sepoy who knows he has no prospect of promotion, therefore, has little induce- 
nient to endeavour to serve if he can obtain pension, as the Rs. 4 per mensem he would receive 
after 15 years’ service is not open to increase until he has served 40 years with unblemished 
character, when he would get Rs. 7 per mensem. So a havildar who had served above 15 years 
and three yearsin his rank, and whose qualifications were such as to bar his rise to the commissioned 
grades, could gain no pecuniary advantage until he has served 40 years. It is therefore not to be 
supposed, I think, that many of the bad bargains of the army do endeavour to conceal defects 
when entitled to pension in the hope of holding on for the higher pension claimable by men of 
unblemished character after 40 years, and in point of fact, though the contrary has been alleged, 
very few men ever do serve for the 40-year pensions, and they are nearly all Native officers. 

16. This is conclusively proved by a reference to the returns, which show that in five years in 
the Bengal army only 88 men transferred to the pension establishment received the superior rate 
of pension to 5,988 on the lower rate; in the Frontier Force 3 men to 1,630; in Madras 188 to 
4,084; and in Bombay 21 to 4,282. ‘Thus, as nearly as possible, of those transferred to the 

ension establishment, one in 64 men has served 40 years in Bengal; one in 545 in the Frontier 
Force ; one in 22 in Madras; and one in 204 in Bombay. Madras again here has a large pre- 
ponderance of men kept on. This to some extent is accounted for in Bengal by the fact of so 
many old soldiers having disappeared during the Mutiny, and, as respects the Frontier Force, by 
there being in it no men of 40 years’ service, except the limited number of transfers sent to it 
from other corps on its formation in 1849. This explanation can only be accepted to a certain 
extent, for I often see remarks in inspection reports on Madras regiments which show that men 
are retained after ceasing to be really efficient to secure for them this higher rate of pension ; 
while, though the Bombay army for the most part remained intact during the Mutiny, Madras 
gives to the pension establishment ten times the number of men of 40 years’ service in proportion 
to the number of pensioners that are given by Bombay. 

17. Even in Madras, however, as there is not one man of 40 years’ service pensioned annually 
from each regiment, the number of men remaining for the higher pension must be insignificant. 

18. Passing to men of lower periods of service invalided on the ordinary rates of pension, the 
returns procured enable us to see how many went after different periods. The following table 
shows this:— : 


Number of men invalided in each period of service. 
Total number 


Army. invalided in 
five years. 15 to 16, 16 to 20 20 to 25 25 to 30. 30 to 40 
years’ service.] years’ service. | years’ service. | years’ service. | years’ service. 
Bengal © é= = = 5,598 2,393 1,568 1,022 684 331 
Frontier Force - - - 1,630 544 636 408 38 4 
Madras - * ~ = 4,084 365 1,156 869 760 834 
Bombay = - « 4,282 442 1,525 745 1,081 489 


Norx.—The numbers who had served upwards of 40 years are given in paragraph 16. 
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_ From this it appears that very nearly two fifths of all the men who receive the ordinary pension 
in’ Bengal have gone before they have served 16 years’, while five sixths go before they have 
served 25 years. In the Frontier Force about a third leave during their 16th year of service, 
and very few indeed are pensioned after their 25th year. In Madras less than one twelfth go in 
their 16th year of service, and about two fifths have remained until they have served from 25 
to 40 years. In Bombay little more than a tenth go in their 16th year and considerably more 
than a third are pensioned between 25 and 40 years. 


19. The great preponderance of men who have gone to the pension establishment in Bengal 
when they can claim pension is no doubt partly due to the fact that many men who were not 
young enlisted in 1857 and 1858, and completed service in 1872 and 1873, when they were 
pensioned in large numbers ; but this, of course, cannot apply to men who have served more than 
20 years and who therefore enlisted before the Mutiny; and we find that while in Bengal of 
2,037 men pensioned after 20 years’ service less than half had served more than 20 years, in 
Madras more than two thirds had served over 25 years, and that almost exactly the same 
proportion prevailed in Bombay. 

20. I may here conveniently observe that the annual charge for pensions to the Native armies, 
exclusive of pensions to the heirs of Native soldiers killed in action, or who die in foreign service, 
is, in round numbers, Rs. 12,80,000 for Bengal, Rs. 17,80,000 in Madras, and Rs. 8,77,000 in 
Bombay. This giving a charge for pensions of about Rs. 20-5 for each effective soldier on the 
Bengal establishment, Rs. 52-5 in Madras, and Rs. 32-13 in Bombay. This of course gives 
a much larger percentage on the strength of the army in Madras over Bengal or Bombay, and. in 
Bombay over Bengal, but this is to some extent accounted for by the disappearance of pensioners 
and men entitled to pension in Bengal during the Mutiny. Thecharges on this account, however, 
prior to 1857 were larger in proportion in the other Presidencies, and specially so in Madras. 


21. The system of invaliding, though I suppose admitted by all to answer to some extent the 
ends stated in paragraph 2 of this chapter, is alleged by many to have grievous defects. As to 
representations as to the nature of these defects, I think we need not go far back, but confine 
ourselves to recent representations. First the Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay army in the 
Adjutant-General’s letter of the 4th July 1874 represented that Native officers and soldiers of less 
than 40 years’ service, though physically fit for the service, were sometimes mentally unfit for 
their, positions, and were not declared unfit for the service by invaliding committees. His 
Excellency said from the confidental reports it was seen that the army was encumbered with 29 
Native officers who were unfit for their positions from one cause or another. 


22. The other evil brought to notice by the Commander-in-Chief at Bombay is, that as no higher 
pension is claimable by a man who has served 15 years until he has completed 40 years’ service, 
many men malinger and pertinaciously resort to hospital when they have served the shorter period 
in order that they may obtain pension, and though in some cases punishment overtakes them, 
sufficient evidence is often wanting, and the evil example of successful malingering very injuriously 
affects discipline. F 


23. Lord Napier of Magdala, to whom the representation from Bombay was referred for opinion, 
agreed as to the desirability of revising the rules for invaliding and pensioning Native soldiers. 
His Lordship thought that the small number of soldiers who were pensioned after 40 years’ sevice, 
65 in 1873-74, as compared with the number invalided earlier, namely, 6,626, coupled with the 
alleged increased difficulty in recruiting and the eagerness of soldiers to be invalided after 15 
years’ service, show that the system is radically detective, and that the present terms of service 
are unpopular. He thinks, considering the precocity of Asiatic races, that to confine pensioning 
until after 40 years’ service is tantamount to giving no pension at all, and that to limit pensions to 
invalids instead of holding out an inducement for continued and faithful service is injurious and 
tends to maintain a system of constant and successful malingering. His Excellency adds that so 
far from securing regimental efficiency the long service clause of the Military Regulations* is a 
frequent source of discord between commanding and medical officers. . 


24, Sir F. Haines thinks the pension rules seem to be framed expressly in view to retain old 
men in the ranks, and the result is that the subadars are of the average age of 54. 


25. Briefly, then, the objections are two-fold, and seem somewhat to clash one with the other. 
The first is that some men keep on in the service who are really unfit, though not physically so 
to. a marked extent, and the other is there is such an intense desire to get out of the service on 
pension that large numbers malinger and feign disability as soon as they have completed 15 years’ 
service. 


26. Sir Augustus Spencer, in support of his opinion as given in paragraph 21 of this 
note, gives a roll of 29 Native officers of the Bombay army. It appears, however, that only 
five of these have ever been before an invaliding committee, so it can hardly here be said 
that the evil of men sent before invaliding committees for other than actual physical unfitness 
being “usually” declared fit by these committees has arisen in their cases. Indeed, a reference 
to the list shows that many of the cases were those of men who should never have 
been promoted, or might now be with perfect justice brought to notice as inefficient in view 
to their being removed from the effective list. Nearly half of them, too, are under 30 years’ 
service, and therefore presumably under 50 years of age. The disqualifications of some are 


* Norn.—Paragraph 2725, prescribing who are to be deemed unfit for service by invaliding committees, Clause C :— 

“ Long service men who, although not much in hospital, and not suffering from disabling disease, yet from old age and 
length of service have become debilitated and physically incapacitated for active service ; whose senses and mental percep- 
tions have become so dull and impaired as to render them unable to perform their military duties to the satisfaction of 
commanding officers and up to the requirements of the service; men whose presence in the corps is more or less an encum- 
brance as long as they occupy the place of able-bodied men.” , ; a: 
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such as would be found in many officers of British regiments, while in some cases clearly the 
commanding officer was to blame who promoted them, and the whole number after all is 29 in 38 
corps. ‘The evil complained of does not appear here to be very strongly made out, while no 
facts are given as respects the alleged tendency on the part of many men to malinger as soon 
as: they have completed 15 years’ service, beyond the statement that it was brought to. his 
Excellency’s notice that the present rules injuriously affect the efficiency of the Native army. _, 

Lord Napier gives no details to show that the invaliding system is unsuitable, except that a 
very minute proportion of men remain for their increased pension, and that there is an eagerness 
to get to the invalids after 15 years’ service. Mae 

Sir F’, Haines’ objection to the prolonged retention of men is borne out by the fact he quotes 
that Native officers in Madras are of the average age of 54. 

27. Now what are the remedies proposed ? 

Sir A. Spencer would render Native officers and non-commissioned officers liable to be 
removed to the pension list if unfit from any cause not cognizable by court-martial should the 
Commander-in-Chief recommend it. Secondly, that men of these grades under 30 years’ 
service be similarly liable to be transferred to the pension establishment on the report of a 
military board composed of two field officers and one medical officer, and that a graduated scale 
of pension be introduced, based on one that formerly existed in Bombay, as an inducement to the 
soldier to go on serving as long as his health permits. . 


28. Lord Napier’s proposals are mixed up with a scheme for a reserve,—a very large measure 
to which I shall separately allude hereafter, and I am not quite clear if I understand the scope of 
the proposals on one or two points. However, I believe that the following is a summary of his 
Excellency’s suggestions :— 


I.—That the system of discharge of inefficient short service men with gratuity be somewhat 
altered, and that instead of as at present no soldier receiving a gratuity on discharge until 
he has served five years, and then only receiving three months’ pay as gratuity, that he 
shall be given three months’ pay after serving three years, and that a sepoy discharged 
between five and ten years shall receive double the present gratuity, or six months’ pay, 
while the soldier of ten to fifteen years’ service should receive nine months’ gratuity 
instead of six months as at present. His Excellency further would give a gratuity (not a 
pension) to inefficient men who had served from 15 to 20 years, of one year’s pay. 

I1.—His Excellency would give no pension before 20 years’ service was completed, instead 
of 15 years as at present, unless in the case of men invalided from disease contracted 
on service or in specially unhealthy localities, as specified in paragragh 14 of the Adjutant, 
General’s letter of the 16th November 1874. 

111.—That after 20 years’ service all men be entitled to proceed to their homes, and pass to 
a reserve, it being competent to the State to suspend the application of the order for a 
limited period, or in particular parts of the army to meet State exigencies. 

TV.—That all pensioners be liable to be called out until a service of 40 years is completed ; that 
they present themselves yearly for payment of pensions, and then be under arms for a 
month’s training, unless physically unfit, during which month they should receive the full 
pay of their rank. 

V.—That the rates of pension for these soldiers be dependent on length of service, according to 
a scale which I here extract and compare with the present rates of pension :— de 


Scale of proposed Pensions. 


Present Rates. 
After 20 years’ | After 25 years’ | After 80 years’ | After 35 years’ | After 40 years’ ; 
service full | service 2full | service ¢ full | service ¢ full service full 

pension. pension. pension. pension. pension. Ordinary rate 


After 40 years’ 
of pension. i 


Service. 


Rs. 2Ay Piyh) Rey As Py pi Rss AG Pro Rs tAoR, PRs oA. P. Rs. A. PL | Rs. “A. P: 
Subadars Ist Class- | 25 0 0 | 83 5 4 | 37 8 0 | 4213 8 50m Oe 0 
Mis Bondy shir) BALES Oh (BO! On Os Ne B8NIZe00)us8 000! | 45) 0.-'0 pe 0 0 | 40*0 0 
Ort es (20 OF, Onl 26.10 nat 80p On Or | 84) phon Gy | fis; 40}) 0150 
Jemadars, Ist 5, -| 15 0 0 20 0 0 220 8 0) ALT 80 0 0 1/1 
Reeares Lp leignp Moments 6 2) 15 "Go Po) TZ 3") a0 oo | PIR OO 20, Ovo 
Havildars - EE A TAOILO 9uibp 4 10.8 0 |} 12-0 0 14 0 0 Ta Onn O 12 0 0 
Naiks : 6 0.0 8 0 0 9 0 0] 10 4 6 12 0 0 LO WOR |SITRt OO 
Sepoys, Drummers, 3 8 0 410 8 5.4.0 6 0 0 Or eO 400 7 0 0 
and Buglers. 


* The ordinary rate of pension can be claimed after 40 year’s service irrespective of fitness for further duty. It is also granted to men 
who may be invahided after 15 years’ service. 


The superior rate is only granted to men invalided after 40 years with unblemished character. 
Vi.—Lord Napier of Magdala would not alter the rules with respect to wound and injury 
pensions. . 


29. Sir F. Haines offers no details as to alteration in the system of pensioning, but complains 
that “old and effete havildars encumber the rolls of our regiments, and will continue to do so 
as long as military efficiency is made subordinate to the dictates of a medical committee.” He also 
complains of the age of subadars. 


30. The points which strike me as perhaps open to objection in the invaliding rules) are that 
15 years is a very short period after which to give pensions, a pension, too, equal to #ths of the 
full pay of the soldier, excluding good-conduct pay ; that 40 years is too long a period to require 
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a man to serve unless he breaks down or before he can absolutely be required to retire; that in 
the higher grades the pensions are small for men of any social position ; and that perhaps there 
are disabilities which would be better judged of by a military or mixed military and medical 


committee rather than by a committee composed exclusively of medical officers. 


31. As respects the first objection, all that can be said is that if it errs, it errs on the side of 
liberality, and that it perhaps conduces a good deal to efficiency to get rid of men who really cease 
to be thoroughly efficient after 15 years, as some no doubt do. Further, any lengthening of the 
term could only be made prospective, and I doubt if it is worth while to make much a prospective 
alteration. . 

32. As to the second objection, I must observe that though, as remarked by Lord Napier of 
Magdala, Asiatic races are precocious, it cannot be said that the men composing our Native 
Army break down early asa rule. On the contrary, men of very long standing are remarkably 
strong and hale, and I have known subadars of 55 who were as good as some of the young 
European officers in the matter of walking. If any one will ask to see the soldiers of 15 years’ 
service in a British regiment (of whom there are very few), and compare them with Native 
soldiers of 20 or even 25 years’ service, I think he will say that the Natives are the more fit to 
serve on. Still 40 years is a very prolonged service, and I would reduce it to 35 in the case of 
all Native officers and to 30 in the case of other grades. ‘That is, while I would retain the power 
of invaliding or discharge after any period, I would at 35 or 30 years respectively allow all men 
to retire without going before a board, or empower the commander-in-chief on the recom- 
mendation of the commanding officer to require -their retirement. They should, if of wnblemished 
character, receive the pension given after 40 years, and if not, they would only receive the 
ordinary pension of their rank. This I believe would be an immense boon to the army, and would 
effectually secure that no men of very advanced age were left in the service: it would cost some 
money, but not a very large sum. If the idea is approved, approximate calculations could be 
made. In five years in all three Presidencies 1,658 men were inyalided, who had served over 30 
and less than 40 years, and a considerable proportion of these men under my proposal would have 
received some additional pension. 


33. As to pensions being rather inadequate in the higher grades, I think certainly that to a 
Subadar or Ressaldar retiring after 37 or 38 years’ service, Rs. 25 per mensem is a small income, 
especially in the cavalry, where the pay is higher than in the infantry, and where many men are of 
high social standing. After 40 years’ service the pension (Rs. 40) is more adequate. Jf my proposal 
in the last paragraph was accepted, they would receive Rs. 40 five years earlier, and as those who 
have been Subadar-Majors receive Rs. 25 extra to their pension, and would, according to my proposal 
in Chapter II., receive Rs. 50 instead of Rs. 25, and as the most distinguished Native officers are 
Bahadurs and Sirdar Bahadurs, and receive Rs. 30 and Rs. 60 per mensem extra respectively, I do 
not know that these Native officers can, on the whole, be deemed to receiveinadequate pensions, 
especially as many of them are of low social standing and began on-Rs. 7 a month. 


34. Still some are so distinguished and have come from such good families, that the pensions 
seem small for them, and I would suggest that their case might be met by a grant of distinguished 
service pensions, as is now given to the British officers, to a limited number selected by the 
Commanders-in-Chief and approved by Government. A grant of a 150 pensions of this kind of 
Rs. 50 a month, or a total cost of 9,000/. a year, would be money well laid out in this way, and 
would be a powerful incentive to unexceptionable and distinguished character and efficiency on the 
part of Native officers. 


85. I further think that the pensions of Jemadars are not sufficient. They receive Rs. 12 
ordinary pension and Rs. 20 full pension. ‘The former seems especially small for a commissioned 
officer, and does not bear at all the same proportion to pay that a sepoy’s pension does to his pay. 
I think a Jemadar might fairly receive Rs. 18 ordinary pension and Rs. 25 after 35 years’ service. 
It is often the case that a man has been a very good non-commissioned officer, but after promotion 
is found hardly to come up to the mark as‘an officer, though deserving and well conducted, and it is 
desirable that such men should leave the service and not remain discontented in consequence of 
its being impossible to put them in the important position of commanders of companies. 


36. With respect to committees, I believe medical committees have done their duty well on the 
whole, and they have conscientiously acted in what they believe to be the best interests of the 
State. I would continue medical committees as at present for all cases of physical disability, but 
for cases sent up under the clause of the Military Regulations quoted in the margin of paragraph 22 
of this note, I would have a mixed committee of two field officers and a surgeon-major. In this and 
in the other case the general officer commanding the division should carefully examine every man 
passed and intimate want of concurrence in the rolls sent up whereon he does not agree with the 
committee, and in such cases the decision should rest with Government. This is now the rule, 
but I think it will be desirable very strongly to impress on general officers the responsibility 
that rests on them in this matter, and if this is done and the above alteration carried out, I think 
there will be a good guarantee that no men fit for the army are pensioned, or that men considered 
unfit are retained. 


37. I do not think any other alteration is needed. I cannot think there are many cases of men 
who have just completed 15 years’ service malingering, or that there is any need to have 
graduated scales of pension according to length of service beyond the two rates now given for 
each grade, modified as proposed. \ In point of fact, promotion which almost certainly comes up to 
a certain point to the good soldier, does supply a graduated scale. Further the existence of a 
graduated scale affords much temptation to a kind-hearted commanding officer to retain men of 
good character, but who have become inefficient, to enable them to earn a higher grade of pension. 
This can hardly operate now to any great extent. 
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38. Of these alleged malingerers I should like to see more detailed information. Such cases 
used to occur formerly, but were very rare. It is true that we hear of cases of men who are so 
very clever that they successfully simulate diseases or infirmities, but it is a hazardous thing for 
even a clever, determined, and persevering man to attempt, and any other would fail under 
constant watch and medical supervision. If at any time a man is believed to be malingering he 
ean be tried under the 58th Article of War for disgraceful conduct, and on conviction may be 
sentenced to dismissal and to other punishment up to 12 months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
and the trial may be swmmary—that is, the court need only consist of the commanding ofticer. 
Further, when brought before an invaliding committee, if the committee consider that the man 
is feigning disability, he is immediately to be tried by court-martial under the above-cited 
article. 


39. Is it likely that many men attempt to obtain pensions by malingering with all this risk ? 
At all events, before we act on the belief that malingering takes place to any extent, I should like 
to see reports of commanding officers of the cases that have occurred, or that they believe have 
occurred. I believe there has been great anxiety to obtain pension recently on the part of the 
many men who enlisted during the Mutiny, and who were much older than usual, but this 
imconvenience is now passing away. : 


Army Reserve. . 

40. I have nothing more to say about the pension system, but I must advert to the Commander- 
in-Chief’s proposals to form a reserve. I think this is a question that must be looked at greatly 
from a political:point of view. Is it desirable to have such a reserve? I do not suppose they 
would ever do much harm, for I presume arms would only be issued when the men were under 
training or when they were called out. Neither do I think they would do much good, for the 
majority would be very old and most of them more or less rusty. 


41. For mere garrison duty I think we could obtain at any time, if necessary, a good proportion 
of the efficient pensioners without organizing a formal reserve. In the mutiny the pensioners 
failed us for the most part, but so would a reserve, and perhaps the latter might have been more 
formidable. The army from which these men came, however, was against us then, and their 
sympathies lay with it. In any other case I have no doubt if we wanted them we could cbtain 
the services of nearly all the pensioners who were worth having for garrison duty, and with a few 
days’ drill they wonld answer for keeping charge of garrisons. 


42. I do not quite follow his Excellency Lord Napier’s arguments as to the necessity for such 
a reserve derived from experience of what took place when the Abyssinian force was sent from 
India, or when the Umbeyla campaign took place. India is not supposed to keep a surplus army 
for service out of India, and when it detaches one it is only what may be expected, that it should 
at all events to some extent replace the force taken from it, and this would be necessary if India 
could spare the troops sent, as India has not only to send but afterwards to maintain that force, 
and no one could be certain when troops went to Abyssinia how long they might remain there. I 
am not aware that any nations neglect to increase their armies when they go to war, and the fact 
of recruits haying been raised to replace the drilled soldiers taken from India seems no argument 
for keeping up a reserve of old soldiers. Nor as respects Umbeyla was any inconvenience felt 
from want of a reserve of this kind, but rather from mistaken proceedings, and I am not aware 
that when troops had to be pushed up there any regiment was hindered from leaving its station by 
the want of a reserve of pensioners to take its place. 


43. The alteration of the rules under which pensien is now given, as proposed by his Excellency, 
would, I think, add a good deal to the cost of pension establishment, especially that allowing 
men to leave regiments after 20 years’ service unless there was special reason for keeping 
them. The incidental expenses of the reserve and grant of full pay for a month in each year, 
too, would form no inconsiderable item, and I do not exactly see what “immediate saving in the 
“ invaliding accounts would probably go a long way to meet the contemplated expenditure,” as 
hoped in the letter of the 16th November, paragraph 17. I do not see how there can be any 
immediate saving on invaliding, as the present soldiers could hardly be deprived of their existing 
privileges, and I doubt any future saving by merely extending the term of service to entitle to 
pension from 15 to 20 years, and at the same time very generally increasing the pensions, 
especially as a not inconsiderable number would, under his Excellency’s proposals, obtain pension 
after 15 years. 

44, On the whole I do not see grounds for going to this expense, or that it would be politic, 
or add to the popularity of the service to have a reserve, but his Excellency relies rather upon the 
necessity for changes by urging that the terms of service are unpopular, and in the Ieiter of the 
16th November this is said to be proved by “the alleged increased difficulty in recruiting and the 
“ eagerness of soldiers to be invalided after 15 year’s service,” as well as by the small proportion of 
men who remain on for the superior rate of pension. It does not strike me in the same light at 
all. We have our-army perhaps more complete than any army in the world, without conscription, 
and without bounty and without a free kit. The desire to obtain pension and return home after 
15 years, if it really exists in many, is not unnatural, but is rather the result of the family ties of 
the men, and the rules under which they can obtain pension after so short.a service. I doubt, 
however, whether the existence of such a desire is at all a permanent one, but is, I think, as I have 
before said, mainly owing to so many old men being enlisted during and immediately after the 
Mutiny. 

45. In the Adjutant-General’s letter of 30th June 1875, copy of which is attached to that of 
the 15th August, it is stated in support of the view as to the necessity of measures to support or 
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restore the popularity of the service, that out of 37,036 sepoys and. sowars under the Commander- 
in-Chief s orders, 17,465 are under six years’ service, showing that a large number of men do not find 
it worth while to remain long enough to entitle them to the first good-conduct rate of pay. 1 confess 
that I do not comprehend how the fact bears this inference. Before any such inference can be 
drawn, several other facts would have to be considered, but I am not at all sorry to find that there 
are 17,465 privates of less than six years’ service to 19,571 of more than that service, besides the 
4,946 non-commissioned officers presumably all of longer service. In point of fact not more than 
about a third of the vacancies in the past six years have been occasioned by men voluntarily 
taking their discharge. 

46. I believe the remedies I have suggested are sufficient as.respects invaliding and pensioning. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Conclusion. 


Berore finishing this note on the organization of the Native army, I have to advert to some 
questions which affect the whole army of India, or the consideration of which was omitted in the 
previous chapters. 

2+ It will be gathered from what I have already said, that I am strongly in favour of two great 
principles of the existing organization—the maintenance of a Staff Corps system, and the retention 
of Native officers as commanders of troops and companies. ; 

3. With respect to the latter, I need say no more than I have already done, except to observe 
that of 184 regiments of cavalry and infantry officered by the Staff Corps and local service, 100 
have, since their being raised, always had their troops or companies under Native officers; and with 
respect to the former, I would remark that I have nowhere seen any proposal for-an organization 
except that of the Staff Corps, which, as respects the British officers, at once provides for trained 
and, to some extent, selected officers joining Native troops, for'supplying the various extra regi- 
mental demands. for British officers, and for without difficulty ensuring that promotion to each 
higher grade in a Native corps shall only be given to officers perfectly qualified for advancement. 
If it had been settled to maintain the old organization in 1860, it seems to me that it would 
certainly have been upset soon after, and I doubt the possibility of having a Staff Corps or anything 
somewhat similar in one Presidency and not in another. For instance, if the old organization or 
anything at all ike it was settled for Madras now, while Bengal retained a Staff Corps, I think 
it is quite certain that in a very short period we should find Madras pressing to be placed on 
the same footing as Bengal. . ; 

4, The Staff Corps system is of course more especially applicable to an organization under 
which Native officers command troops and companies, but it is quite possible to adapt it toa 
system of large companies and of squadrons. By this, with staff, an infantry ‘regiment would 
have 11 European officers and a cavalry regiment 9. If we go beyond this, and give a 
large body of European officers, then the Staff Corps system becomes inapplicable, at all events 
for regimental officers. feos 

5. Assuming that the Staff Corps is maintained, and that regiments continue to have seven 
officers each, it is worth while to inquire how many officers we shall require for regimental duty. 
I estimate that our wants would be according to the following calculation, and im making it I 
assume that Bengal furnishes the officers for the Frontier Force, Madras for the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and Bombay for the corps in Central India and Rajpootana. Of course there will 
be no rigid rule on the subject, and officers of all Presidencies are available for all these forces ; 
but, for the purposes of calculation, I will assume that they are so allotted :— ‘ 


Bengal. 
For 24 regiments of cavalry and 60 of infantry at 7 each : 2, S . Bg 
For the Guide Corps - : i f ii " m3 5 3 
For the Body-Guard - . i Mi x " 4 Peet: 3 
; | 599 
Madras. we 
For 4 regiments of cavalry and 40 of infantry at 7 each - " Q - 308 
For 10 regiments of the Hyderabad Contingent at 4 each SRE IS ae re eit ingly 
Body-Guard = - = - & Lae re i. “ ae 2 
350 


Bombay. 


For 7 regiments of cavalry and 30 of infantry at 7 each S % . - 959 
Central India Horse. - - - a vs ts B As ro he 
Deolee and Erinpoora Forces - eh - e if S s he 
Other infantry corps - - - Z “ a % i ies 
Body-Guard- - - ‘ = 4 " . a bakit 80) 


6. This gives a total of 1,241 officers required for regimental duty, and if we add to this 20 per 
cent. for officers on furlough, whose places under existing rules are filled up, we shall have 248 
more, or a total of 1,489, that is, 719 in Bengal, 420 in Madras, and 350 in Bombay. 
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7. For purely military appointments such’ as command of brigades, officers of the. Adjutant- 
General and Quartermaster-General’s’ Departments, Brigade-Majors, Aides-de-Camps, Garrison 
Musketry, and Gymnastic Instruction Departments, c., as a fair proportion of these will always 
be held by officers of British regiments, we may assume that oa account of these departments, 
and a proportionate addition for those on furlough, 46 officers will be required in Bengal, 30 ia 


Madras, and 28 in Bombay, bringing up the corps respectively to 765 Bengal, 450 Madras, and 
378 Bombay. 


8. For departments more or less of a civil character, but belonging to the army, as the Military 
Secretariat, Commissariat, Pay, Clothing, and Re-mount Departments, it may be estimated that 
Bengal requires, including 5 per cent. on furlough, 100 officers, Madras 52, and Bombay 46, 
bringing up the total to 865 Bengal, 502 Madras, and 424 Bombay, or for all India, 1,791. 


9. Now there are some civil and political appointments which no doubt will continue to be 
furnished from the army, especially those of Cantonment Magistrate and political and frontier 
appointments. I think if the whole proportion of these are gradually reduced to about 20 per 
cent. on the number employed with the army or in its civil departments, and this, I think, is an 
outside limit, there would be 400, instead of ,750 as at present, which should include otlicers on 
furlough. ‘This would make a total of 2,191 officers, or 1,050 in Bengal, 619 in Madras, and 522 
in Bombay. 


10. This does not include officers with Colonels’ allowances and the small number of general 
officers who have not yet obtained these allowances. Under existing regulations the number of 
these varies, and increase to them cannot be checked. Under the permanent arrangements 
of giving one colonel’s allowance to every 28 officers, and allowing for there being always 
a certain number of general officers who, owing to the operation of brevets, have attained that 
rank withovt being entitled to colonels’ allowances, there would be about 45 for Bengal, 26 for 
Madras, and 22 for Bombay, making a total of 1,095 officers for Bengal, 645 for Madras, and 544 
in Bombay. 


11. There would always, however, be some officers who would nave fallen out of active employ- 
ment from one cause or other. ‘The number would not be large probably, but should be taken 
into account ; and probably for this we may estimate roughly about 4 per cent. : we shall have a 
total for Bengal of 1,140 officers, Madras 670, Bombay 566, or for all India 2,376. 


12. It seems to me that a total of 2,400 officers will meet all. our requirements. This is less 
than the number we have now, including local officers, namely, 2,909, but as 220 of these are 
officers in receipt of colonel’s allowances, or are general officers without colonels’ allowances, 
instead of 93, the estimated final normal complement, we have really only 2,689 officers eligible 
for employment below these grades, or 289 in excess of my highest estimate of final requirements. 


13. 1 may remark that I would propose to include in the 20 per cent. allowed to be withdrawn 
from the army all who were employed in the Department Public Works. With the corps of 
Royal Engineers to draw upon, and the increasing class of Civil Engineers, I think Staff Corps 
officers should only be taken for the Department of Public in rare cases, and where the officers 
were in possession of peculiar qualifications. 


14. There is another point upon which my remarks in previous chapters require amplification ; 
I aliude to the return of officers from other employ to regiments, and on this head I would rule 
that no officer should be liable to be remanded to the army for misconduct or inefficiency after an 
absence of five years. No department takes an officer until it has made him undergo examina- 
tions and probation, and if after five years in a department he is declared to have -become unfit 
for it, he should be placed on pension or half-pay and not thrown back on the army. Of course 
in all such cases the misconduct would have to be clearly proved or the unfitness must satisfac- 
torily be established, and not only unfitness fora particular post but for any post in the depart- 
ment. Such cases of unfitness would now be rare under the searching system of tests to which 
officers are now subjected on entering departments, and under my proposal I think the depart~- 
ment if it had found it had made a mistake in admitting a young officer who, on trial, proved not 
fitted for it, would be careful to dispense with him before he had served in it so long as to be 
ineligible to return to the army. 


15. <I think also that no civil department. should take an officer unless it is prepared to give 
him inducements to remain in it throughout his career. To do this, all departments taking 
military officers should have a proportion of posts as well paid as the command of regiments, 
with a few equal to the command of brigades. Otherwise as good officers complete lengthened 
periods of service they become discontented. ‘This evil exists now in the Police. In Civil 
departments of the army the regulations ensure a good officer rising to posts at least as well paid 
as those of combatant officers of equal standing ; and this should be the case in alll. 


16. It does not occur to me to say anything more on the subject of British officers, and I think 
T have exhausted all that is to be said about Natives, and I will therefore conclude by giving 
some few data as to the relative cost of the armies. 


I. As to pay.—-The estimates of the current year show that the annual amount of pay of a 
Bengal infantry regiment is Rs. 1,51,244, of a Madras regiment, Rs. 1,70,535, and of a 
Bombay regiment’ Rs. 1,62,600. The strength in fighting men of each is identical, but 
there are recruit or pension boys in Madras and Bombay, and some other charges in excess 
‘of Bengal. ; 

No comparison can well be drawn between the cost of the cavalry of Madras and that of the 


‘other presidencies, as they are on entirely different systems, and the Bengal cavalry corps have 


36 men less than the Bombay regiments; but taking the whole corps of the Bengal and Bombay 
cavalry, we find that the average charge for pay all round in Bengal is about Rs. 535 per head 
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per annum, while that of the corps of the Bombay army averages Rs. 570, I exclude from this 
calculation two special corps, the Guide cavalry and the Aden troop. 


II.—As respects compensation for dearness of provisions, the other Presidencies are far more 
expensive than Bengal, even though the Madras troops in Burmah receive no compensation 
as they are rationed entirely by the State. On the annual average of 11 years the 
Bengal army has received Rs. 94 per head per annum for compensation, the Madras army 
Rs. 82 per head, and the Bombay army Rs. 31; but if we take last year, the Bengal 
average was under Rs. 3 per head, Madras about Rs. 27, and Bombay no less than Rs. 50. 
Also while the hutting-money estimated for 1875-76 for Bengal is under a rupee a head, 
it is more than Rs. 3 in Madras, and about Rs. 2 in Bombay. 


lt is unnecessary to go into more detail, but I think the fact is undeniable that, man for man, 
the Bengal soldier is, to a not inconsiderable extent, cheaper than the soldier of the other 
armies. 


17. I would here take the opportunity of correcting an error in paragraph 23 of Chapter IV. 
I there said there were no Mahrattas in any army but that of Bombay. ‘This is not strictly 
correct ; for there are 433 Mahrattas in the Madras army. 
H. W. N. 
11/10/75. 


Minute by the Hon, Major-General Sir H. W. Norman, K.C.B. 


Ir having been decided that the foregoing note written by me on the 11th October last 
shall be converted into a Minute, and accompany the despatches regarding the Native army 
which are about to be sent to the Secretary of State, I only desire to remark in continuation that, 
having during the last few months, and especially in the last few weeks, taken part in many 
discussions with respect to the Native army, my views now coincide in every material point with 
those at which the Governor-General in Council has arrived, and that, having had the great 
advantage of spending a week at the recent Camp of Exercise at Delhi, Iam more convinced 
than ever that it would be unwise in the highest degree to make any alteration of organization 
which would have the effect of lowering the present position and authority of the Native officers 


of the army of Bengal. 
(Signed) H. W. Norman. 
The 3rd March 1876. vgianive 


AppENDIXx A. 
Orrice Notes. 


Mode under which officers are first appointed to the Native Army. 


One of the principles of organization laid down for the Native army in 1861, was to enlarge 
alike the responsibilities of the European and Native Commissioned Officers, entrusting the 
immediate command of troops. and companies to the latter, and confining the former to duties of 
a more important character, such as the command of regiments, of squadrons of cavalry, or of 
wings of infantry, and to the regimental staff appointments, with a small proportion in reserve 
for these duties, or in preparation to succeed to them in each corps. 


It was therefore deemed necessary to secure that the European officers when appointed should 
be already acquainted with their ducy, and with the Native language, so as to be able at once to 
be of use. It was also deemed necessary to have officers whose qualifications from the first were 
likely to command the respect of the Native soldiers, and who willingly attached themselves to a 
branch of the service which some officers would rather not join. 


After some discussion, rules were laid down for the appointment of officers, it being necessary 
to premise that all appointments took place to the Staff Corps as well as to a Native regiment, 
it being intended that the whole Native army should eventually be officered from the Staff Corps. 
The rules, which, with one exception, noted below, are still in force, were as follows :— 


No officer could join who had not served three years in the British army, of which two must 
have been with a regiment in India. This period was reduced in 1868 to two years with a 
regiment, of which one year must have been in India. 


The candidate was required to have passed in the Native languages, and had to produce a 
certificate from his commanding officer that he had attained such a knowledge of his duty in all 
its branches as to qualify him for the command of a troop or company in all situations, and that 
he possessed a fair knowledge of the Articles of War, Queen’s Regulations, and the Military 
Regulations of the presidency in which he was serving, as well as a general acquaintance with 
the organization and nature of the duties of all branches of the army serving in his Presidency. 
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The commanding officer had further to certify that the candidate had been attentive to his duty, 
- and that his conduct had been in all respects unexceptionable. : 


The regimental surgeon had to certify that the officer was in good bodily health, and 
apparently well capable of undergoing the vicissitudes of service in India. In the case of a 
candidate for the cavalry, the applicant had further to produce satisfactory evidence of his 
aptitude for riding. 


Having produced these testimonials of qualification, any officer of less than seven years’ service 
may be appointed to a Native regiment as a probationer, if there is a vacancy, and if the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Government please. After selection, the officer must serve one year with 
a Native regiment as a probationer, and during that year the commanding officer may at any 
time represent that the probationer is from temper or other cause not fitted for service with 
Native troops, and if the Commander-in-Chief is satisfied with the reasons assigned, he will be 
sent back to his regiment. 


If no such objection is raised or admitted, the officer at the end of his probation has to appear 
before a committee consisting of the general officer commanding the division or district, and two 
commandants and one commandant and one second in command of Native regiments. This 
committee has to report on the candidate’s qualifications in the following particulars: 


I. Knowledge of the Native Articles of War and the military regulations of the Presidency, 
particularly of all the latter which affect Native troops. This knowledge is to be tested 
by a somewhat searching examination consisting of not less than fifty questions and ~ 
answers. 

il. Knowledge of the system pursued in the Native army, and especially in the regiment to 
which the candidate has been attached, as to the mode of dealing with offences, complaints 
and petitions from the men. The manner in which rosters for furlough and guard are 
kept, the deductions usually made from the men’s pay for half-mounting or other purposes, 
and the system of accounts followed in the corps, together with an acquaintance with the 
the forms in use. i 

Ill. Knowledge of every article of equipment used in the corps, their usual or fixed cost, mode 
of carrying them, &e. 

IV. Ability to act as adjutant on parade, with a knowledge of reconnoitring and out-post duty, 
and ability to write a report of a reconnoissance. 


The committee after giving its opinion on all these points, has to declare whether it does or 
does not consider the officer qualified for permanent employ with Native troops, and the report 
has to be approved by the Commander-in-Chief and the Government before the officer is 
permanently appointed. 

If the officer is in the cavalry, the committee has in addition to the foregoing to report on his 
knowledge of mounted drill, the system under which horses are obtained, the districts from which 
they come, with their prevailing defects and good qualities, prices, &c. The officer has also to 
show himself acquainted with the system of stable management in the corps, and he is required 
to prove that he has some general knowledge of farriery and of the diseases and injuries to which 
horses are liable, as well as their treatment. 


I will now contrast with the foregoing the system under which direct appointments have been 
or might be made to Native regiments. 


By the old plan, prior to the amalgamation of the armies and the introduction of the new system, 
a young gentleman received at his friend’s solicitation a cadetship, and either went to Addiscombe, 
and if he there failed to pass an examination for the artillery or engineers, came out to the 
infantry, or, in the majority of cases, was, without going to Addiscombe, and after an almost 
nominal examination, appointed direct to the Native cavalry or infantry. 


If direct appointments were made hereafter, I presume they would be won by open competition 
followed by a course at a military college, but I confess I am ata loss to see how selections 
would conveniently be made for the Native army from among those who thus had passed for 
commissions. Of course if officers were directly appointed to the Native army, they would 
receive no higher rank or higher pay than officers appointed to British regiments, and it seems 
to me that there would be many objections to having separate competitions for British and 
Native troops, while if one competition examination took place for both armies, I conceive that 
there would be a difficulty in any mode of arranging which of the successful candidates should go 
to the British, and which to the Native army. It would be alike objectionable to send the worst 
or the best to the Native army, while to leave it to the candidates to choose the branch to which 
they would go according to their place in the list, and as far as vacancies existed, would certainly 
not be a convenient plan, and might force some into a branch of the service for which they had 
no taste. 


Apart from these difficulties, the present plan secures, if honestly carried out, the following 
advantages. 

No officer ever is appointed, to a Native regiment save at his own desire, and after a certain 
amount of service in India and when he must have reached a time of life at which he may be 
reasonably supposed to know his own mind, and after he has had a good opportunity of appre- 
ciating the advantages or disadvantages of the career on which he is entering. ' 

He must have proved himselt to be well conducted and attentive to his duties, and he must, be 
a well-instructed officer, and must understand the Native languages. 

He must after having had a certain trial of Indian service be believed to be capable of standing 
the climate. 

And finally he must. have served satisfactorily for a year with a Native corps, during which 
time, if he finds he has made a mistake, he can leave it, while if he does not seem suited to the 
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Native army, he can and always should be remanded to the British service. During this year 
he is required to have gained a complete acquaintance with the system and duties of a Native 
regiment. nit , 

All the above is added to all that is required of an ‘officer prior to obtaining a commission in 


the British army, and I doubt if so great a prospect of practical efficiency is looked for prior to — 7 


appointment to regiments in any army in the world. It is however quite necessary to exact 

these qualifications from those who hold such important positions as are now assigned to British 

officers with Native corps. ie 
Now let us consider what are the objections raised to the present system of obtaining officers. 


The first objection raised was one that was for a time urged with great pertinacity, and was 
to the effect that candidates would not be forthcoming. Facts have removed this objection, for, 
as I always anticipated, the difficulty now is just the opposite, and the number of candidates is so 
in excess of vacancies as to be most embarrassing. 

The next objection is that the best officers may not or do not come forward." ‘This is of course 
a difficult objection to disprove; but it is quite certain that whether the dest officers will enter 
the Native army or not, it is quite certain that no bad or incompetent or unwilling: officer would 
ever be appointed if rules ‘are attended to. As a matter of fact, I believe the officers transferred - 
have, as a rule, been good, but any tendency on the part.of officers commanding British regiments 
to be easy in giving the certificates required. of them should be strongly checked. ,.. 


A third objection is that service with a British regiment tends to make an officer’ look down 
on Natives. This, if true, might perhaps hinder some officers from joining Native regiments, but 
‘at certainly has’not had that effect to any inconvenient extent. I think, however, that I could 
bring forward numerous instances of admirable officers of Native troops who originally served, 
and some of them for many years, with British regiments, before they had to do with Native 
soldiers. I would instance Fisher, Daly, Hodson, Macpherson, Barter, ‘Thelwall, and others, who, 
leaving British regiments, have been most efficient and respected officers of Native corps, and I 
could name many officers who have more recently joined the Native army from British corps, who 
bid fair to be worthy successors of those I have just instanced. If there is any doubt in this 
matter, the fault must rest with the commanding officers of Native regiments with which pro- 
bationers do duty, and who are specially charged with the duty of satisfying themselves that the 
probationer’s temper and general habits are such as to render him an efficient officer of Native 
troops. As the probationer will often eventually be permanently attached to the same regiment, 
the commanding officer has a strong inducement to do this duty well, but if itis not attended 
to, which I have no reason to believe, attention should be stringently called to the omission. 


A fourth objection is that, though candidates are obtained under this system, they only enter 
Native regiments im order to leave.them. -I would reply to this, that their leaying Native regi- 
‘ments afterwards depends on others, and not on their own will. No-doubt this. class of officers 
will always be drawn upon for civil and staff. employment, but appointments to the former .are 
becoming more restricted, and the latter are not very numerous. As, however, the officer’s place ' 
is filled up when he leaves, I do not think any serious injury is done to regiments by the.occasional 
withdrawal of an officer. As some misapprehension exists as to. the large number of officers who 
have entered the Staff Corps.and then gone into civil employ, I annex a statement which shows 
that more than two-thirds of the officers, who, during the last 12 years have entered the Staff 
Corps from the British army, are still serving with Native regiments, while several of the remainder 
are in departments connected with the army, where their double experience of European and 

Native troops renders them very valuable. ‘The difficulty, however, so far as it is a difficulty, is 
one which would equally exist under any other way of appointing officers to Native regiments, 
and, will be further dealt with in a separate memorandum; but at present three-fourths of all 
officers who have joined the Staff Corps from British regiments are in employment properly 
belonging to military: officers, and of these 318 officers all but 33 are borne on the rolls of Native 
regiments. 

The last objection I have heard is that it is detrimental to the welfare of British regiments to 
lose some of their best young officers. This it will be observed is to some extent the opposite of 
the second objection ; but as the withdrawal of three young officers in every two years from each 
regiment of cavalry or infantry or brigade of artillery would amply suffice to meet the demand, I 
do not think this objection has much force. 

I think I have summed up all that is to be said on this subject of first appointments to, the 
Native army. With a system giving power and responsibility to all European officers of Native 
regiments, I think the present mode of appointment is preferable to any plan of direct appoint- 
ments, though possibly improvements may from time to time suggest themselves in matters of 
detail. Ifwe ever reverted to a system by which Native regiments were to have a full comple- 
ment of captains and subalterns, or. even 25 officers per regiment, as we had in 1857, of course 

* we could not look to get officers qualified as those now appointed are. It would perhaps be 
impossible to attract them under such circumstances, and we might have to revert to direct 
appointments. 
Having myself closely and anxiously watched the present system from its commencement, I do 
not advocate any change in the mode in which first appointments are made to the Native army 
as now organized, nor am I prepared to advocate any. such increase of the establishment of 

Kuropean officers of Native regiments as would render it necessary to revert to a system of direct 

appointments. 


1st March 1873. (Signed) H. W. Norman. 
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Appendix. * 


_ Disrrrsurion of Officers in the three Staff Corps who have entered from the British Service since 


1861, taken from the Army Lists of 1st January 1873. 


_ Holding appointments in Native regiments = - - - 282 
In military staff employ, - - - - - 0°13 
In administrative appointments connected with the army =" 20 
In Public Works Department - - - - + 23 
In Survey Department. - - - - ~ - 18 
In civil or political appointments or police - - ey OS 
Unemployed* - - - - yore sara 

426+ 


Of 41 probationers for the Staff Corps in addition to the above, 35 are with Native regiments, 4 
are in the Public Works Department, and 2 in the Survey. ; 


Ist March 1873. H. W. N. 


Apprenpix B. 
Orrice Nores. 
Memorandum on the Staff Corps. 


As a good deal that is incorrect, a good deal that is exaggerated, and still more that is written 
under misapprehensions has lately been published regarding the Staff Corps, I have worked out 
certain information regarding it which perhaps the Viceroy may like to see. 

It is to be recollected that all officers who held permanent staff or civil appointments in 
February 1861, were allowed to join the Staff Corps. Subsequently in 1866, all officers of the 
Indian Army were allowed to do the same. y 

The admission of all these officers was quite apart from the permanent system and organization 
of the: corps. These officers, except a few officers of the British army in staff employ who were 
allowed to join the Staff Corps on its formation, were already in the Indian army, and were 
eligible (if qualified) for every sort of employment which is open to the officers of the army. 
Whether a Staff Corps was formed or not, they were equally in the service and pay of Govern- 
ment, and their transfer to the Staff Corps gave them no greater right to any sort of employment 
than they had previously. It is hardly necessary therefore to enter into details as to the employ- 
ment and position of these officers. Their number is steadily decreasing, and those who are 
unemployed at present are not numerous. 

All that really was secured to them by entering the Staff Corps was a fixed rate of promotion, 
a rate which at the time was and is believed still to be below the average of British army, and 
which cannot be called at all rapid. Considering that the large majority of the officers are in 
performance of duties far more responsible than those which fall to the lot of officers of other 
armies, and considering, too, that all service is foreign service, 12 years in which to become a 
captain, 20 years for succession to the rank of major, and 26 to that of lieutenant-colonel, 
cannot be considered very speedy advancement. 

The grant of colonel’s allowances after 12 years’ service as a lieutenant-colonel was no doubt 


‘a very great advantage, but this was no part of the original system, and has no application to any 


officer who has entered the Staff Corps since 1866. 

With a large excess of officers coming from the Indian army into the Staff Corps, many of 
whom were of very long standing, and with a cessation of admissions for a considerable time, the 
natural result followed of having a most unfortunate preponderance of old officers, a preponderance 
greatly increased by the diminished number of retirements, owing to the strong inducement held 
out to officers to remain in the army until they had obtained colonels’ allowances. 

To these circumstances, and not to first admissions, therefore is due this large proportion of old 
to young officers, but under the Staff Corps rules no doubt these older officers have obtained 
superior rank. If these officers held lower ranks, no doubt there would be a smaller expenditure 
of money, but there would be much discontent, and probably much agitation to procure promo- 
tion, while we should have very old officers holding very inferior rank. If indeed the three Staff . 
Corps could now be re-formed with the same relative proportion of each grade as obtained in 
Native infantry regiments in 1857, and if we excluded as supernumeraries the general officers 
without colonel’s allowances, as well as probationers, we should have a body equal to about 85 
cadres of the old regiments, and we should not have a lieutenant-colonel who had not served 
more than 34 years, no major who had not served more than 32 years, and no captain who had 
not served more than 24 years, while 924 subalterns would be of more than 15 years’ service, and 


* Of these, eight are in Hurope, and hold no substantive appointment, and three are attached to Native regiments as 
supernumeraries. 
+ A very few officers are included in this list, who were originally Indian officers, but went over with new line regiments 
to the British army in 1862, and have subsequently entered the Staff Corps, but no officers who joined from the cadres of 


‘ the European cavalry or infantry are included, or any of the Indian artilleries, except perhaps two or three in Bombay, 


who owing to incompleteness in the army list, ] am not certain were or were not originally in the Bombay artillery. 
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$60, or more than a fourth of the whole, would be of more than 20 years’ service. ‘This, too, is 
just after some 90 superior officers have retired in one batch. It is needless to say that no such 
state of affairs would have been tolerated, and that some means would have been adopted for 
accelerating promotion, which perhaps might have been less simple while quite as costly as the 
temporary excess. of the superior ranks in the Staff Corps. 

Practically, then, in considering how far the Staff Corps is successful in providing a body of 
officers to fill the various employments hitherto filled by military officers, we can only usefully 
look to the body of officers who entered from the British army. 

In these I include the few officers of British regiments who having obtained permanent appoint- 
ments prior to 1861, elected in that year to enter the Staff Corps. I include also a few officers 
who originally belonged to the Indian army, but who went over to the British army with the new 
line regiments, and after a time came into the Staff Corps, but I include no officer who went from 
the cadres of the Indian artillery, engineers, or European regiments. 

I find then by the army lists of the 1st January 1875, that 517 officers have entered the three 
Staff Corps from the British army, including probationers. Divided into ranks, they now stand as 
follows :— 


ees | Bengal. | Madras. | Bombay. | Total. 

Lieutenant-Colonels - - a - - Sim 2 — 10 
Majors - - - - eq atile am 14 2 — 16 
Captains - - - - - - 93 11 24 128 
Lieutenants - - - - - - 183 33 82 298 
Lieutenants, Probationers - - - - 45 6 14 65 
84g). 5d. 120 517 


It will be several years before there can be any large preponderance of officers of the highest 
ranks in this body, and if the calculations made by General: Hannyngton as to the average 
mortality of officers is correct, and if a moderate flow of retirements is kept up, it is pretty certain 
that there can never be any inconvenient preponderance in this direction, unless, indeed, under 
some idea of reduction, admissions are stopped and no special arrangement made to induce retire- 
ments. A very small number of these officers, it must be recollected, come under the rule by 
which colonel’s allowances are claimable after a fixed period of service. 

The particular way in which these officers are employed is shown in the following table :— 


Attached to Native army - : By ce ALOT 
Army staff = sah jae = =a ES pee a suid 7) 
Departments of army administration - a “ x2 SG 
Public works - - - = i be oe 
Survey - - prey es 2 2 pee 
Civil and Political - - : ~ s BD 13 
Police - = = < is % o 9 
General (or garrison) duty = - = j u - 1 
Furlough without appointments - - ~ - 4 

Total - 517 


The creation of the Staff Corps was not accompanied by any determination to confine soldiers 
solely to military duties. There is nothing in the constitution of the Staff Corps to prevent this 
being done if thought proper, but the corps was formed expressly “to provide a body of officers 
*¢ for our service in India by whom various offices and appointments, hitherto held by officers 
“ borne on the strength of the several corps or regiments of our forces in India, shall in future 
* be held.” 

This intention appears to have been fully carried out, and I think, while the corps does provide 
such officers as are required by the civil administration, it is not fair to assert, as is sometimes 
done, that the Staff Corps officers are hardly a military body. It willbe seen that 399 out of 517 
officers are with troops or in army appointments. ‘Those in the Survey and Public Works, 44 in 
number, are in exactly the same sort of employment as the bulk of officers of the Royal Engineers, 
and the officers in the Survey Department especially are often called on to perform duties, both 
en field service and on frontiers, very appropriate for soldiers, and calculated to be of great use to 
themselves professionally, as well as to the successful couduct of future military operations. 

Of the 65 in civil, political, or police employment, some are magistrates of cantonments, in which 
posts it is most desirable to have military men ; others are employed in rough frontier districts, 
and in these and in many other so-called civil or political appointments, an officer, though perhaps 
for the time losing some knowledge of drill, can kardly fail to acquire experience and habits that 
may perhaps make him eventually a better commander than many officers whose experience is 
limited to purely regimental duty in time of peace. 

Anyhow, I think we may fairly contend that the system of obtaining recruits for the Staff 
Corps from British regiments has succeeded in giving us a suflicient body of young officers to fill 
the various appointments, and that the corps is at least as distinctly a military body as the old East 
India Company’s officers. 

As regards the quality and fitness of the officers who have entered, I shall prepare a separate 
note. 
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I may remark that in addition to the,517 officers now in the Staff Corps who came from, British 


regiments, three others who, have entered the corps. at different periods have been ‘transferred.,to 


the half-pay list. ae 
Bhi et dn} ; , . (Signed), H.W. Norman... 
The 30th January 1875. . hers . rh a, 
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. ie ’ Aprpenprx C. ¢ ,  apelbatiaie 
Nore ‘on representation from Madras: on Paucity of European Officers for the Army of that 
“Presidency, and on’ the proposals of his Excellency the Viceroy to modify the System‘of 
First Appointments to the Staff Corps. HEM Ty Yee MHISDESTS 


It is to be recollected that the deficiency complained: of ‘does not apply to the total number of 
officers)in the Madras army, which is ample for all military requirements of the’ Presidency, but 
to.the cireumstance that a very large proportion of officers are employed away from regiments 
in appointments ‘ofthe most varied nature and in situations remote from the Madras Presidency, 
and also to the cireumstance that the bulk of the officers borne on ‘the rolls of the’ Madras’‘army 
are too/high im rank and too old in years for any but superior appointments. Onsite 

As regards actual numbers, there were, on the 1st April, 792:officers in the Madras cavalry 
and infantry and Staff Corps. ‘This is exclusive of general officers or of officers with'colonel’s 
allowances, | i ine poults ty 

Now the Madras army consists ‘of 44: Native regiments, and allowing the authorised comple- 
ment of seven) officers per’ regiment in India,.308 officers! are required. Adding’ to ‘this ‘for 
furlough absentees 20 per centi\‘on ‘the whole body of 792, we have 159. This gives’a total-of 
467 officers, leaving disposable no less than 325 (or'17 more ‘than’ are required for the whole of 
the regimental establishments) for staff, civil, or miscellaneous employment. ' This ‘latter pro: 
portion would be admitted by every one, I suppose, to’ be excessive, and 660 would be}'in my 
opinion, a fair estimate for the requirements of Madras. This would allow of 308 officers forthe 
44. yegiments' of the Madras‘ army, 20 ‘per cent. on furiough or 132,30 per cent. or 198 for all 
descriptions of staff, civil, and° other detached employment, whether in’ or out of Madras;:and 
including officers with the Hyderabad Contingent, Punjab Frontier Force, &c., and 22 or between 
3and 4 per cent. doing general duty or awaiting employment. YTS 

Taking the existing number of 792 ‘officers and allowing 198 for miscellaneous’ employments, 
159 (or 20 per cent.) for furlough, and 22 for general duty and awaiting employment, there are 
413 left, which would give 9 officers to 27 regiments and 10 to the remaining 17 regiments of the 
Madrasiarmy. . 1g 

Looking only for the present to numbers, how does the deficiency arise ; and from this’ pot 
of view it is clear that it is owing to an excessive employment of officers of the Madras army in 
staff, civil, or detached situations. Instead of 198, which I have’assumed as an ample proportion 
of officers for these appointments, there'are, as nearly as I’can make out from the last Army List, 
no less than 360 officers of the Madras army in’ detached employment. In fact, it would seem 
that while in the! Madras army 360 officers out of 792, or not much less than half, are detached 
from the regiments of that army, there are only 621 officers so detached in the Bengal ‘and 
Bombay ‘armies combined out ‘of 1,938 officers, or considerably less than a third, and ‘of ‘the 
Madras absentees more than half (192) are in appointments of a purely civil nature, under“which 
head I donot include the Departinent of Public Works. Of those in these civil employnients 
98 are captains and subalterns. © | URES DIDO 
- It wiil thus be seen that-it'has been the action ‘of ‘the Supreme and Local’ Governments that 
has’ reduced'the number of officers with the Madras army to its' present low ebb. ‘This action 
may have been ‘proper, or even necessary ; but it seems to'be high time that some limit should be 
put to the number of officers taken from professional duties, especially in the Presidency of 
Madras. It will be difficult to arrange for recruitment if officers are taken apparently without 
limit for duties’ unconnected with the’ army, and it will’ further be impossible ‘to keep’ up’ a 
proper military spirit in a body of officers, in which, instead of a small proportion being ‘specially 
selected for civil employ, in positions or in districts where soldiers are required for such’ duties, 
- large numbers are to’ be taken for civil positions of the most ordinary description, and which, 

would be appropriately filled by civilians or uncovenanted civil officers. is hia bah ued 

While, however, the present number of officers borne’on the rolls of the Madras army is ‘more 
than ample for all military purposes, the enormous preponderance of old officers would, under 
any distribution’ of those officers, leave the’ army inefficiently officered. In fact, the stream- of 
retirements for many years, and until the Secretary of State recently allowed special inducements 
tobe given for retirement, was far too slow, and the appointment of young officers far too few. 
Indeed, for several years both retirements and first appointments practically ceased, and the result 
naturally now is an army of old officers. Even when appointments at the bottom recommenced, 
they never approached in comparative numbers to the appointments in Bengal and Bombay. |, 
Attached to the note by the Commander-in-Chief are statements of admissions to the various’ 
Staff Corps during certain ‘periods. i . ere ro Sere 
«Returns of the’ same nature from’ Madras and’ Bombay are’ also put up. These two’ do not 
quite agree with that’ prepared by Colonel Dillon, but’ the discrepancy is of little importaned. ‘It 
may ‘be useful; however, for me ‘to annex’a memorandum I prepared last January on ‘the’ subject 
of admissions tothe Staff Corps. The figures ‘there given’are, I believe, correct. Tn addition’ to 
thé 517 officers there returned as having entered the Staff Corps from British regiments, thére have 
been subsequent admissions which bring up the numbers to 363 in Bengal, 55 in Madras, and ‘122 
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in Bombay. If in each Presidency the officers had entered m pee to the number of | 


regiments of British cavalry and infantry, and brigades of Royal Artillery in those Presidencies 
respectively, the result would have been as nearly as possible 333 in Bengal, 111 in Madras, 
and 96 in Bombay ; that is, Madras has received 56 less than its share of 111, which is made up 
by an excess of 30 in Bengal and 26 in Bombay. If then a fair proportion of officers had joined 
the Madras Staff Corps, and more moderation had been exercised in putting military officers 
into civil situations, it is doubtful if any difficulty would have been experienced. 

For the future, with a limitation as I have already proposed for Madras, and which is also, 
though in a less degree, required for Bengal and Bombay, the drain on British regiments for 
the Staff Corps would not be excessive. With’an establishment for Madras of 650 officers, the 
annual appointment of 26, or at the rate of four per cent., would probably suffice ; and as there 
are 11 regiments of British cavalry and infantry, and four brigades of artillery (minus two 
batteries) in Madras, the admission of 13%; per annum from each regiment and brigade in the 
Presidency would probably supply all demands. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in his note states that the drain for the Staff Corps, if 
spread over all regiments, would amount to less than 1 per cent. Ido not exactly know on what 
basis this calculation is made. At present we have no data to go upon; for, on the one hand, 
numerous vacancies that hereafter must be filled by appointments of young officers to the Staff 
Corps, have up to the present day been in many cases provided for by the employment of spare 
officers of the old Indian army, and on the other hand, military officers have been put into 
situations to provide them with employment, which situations, it is reasonable to suppose, will not 
hereafter be supplied from the army. Under these circumstances it is true that during a series of 
-years only 540 officers have entered the Staff Corps, or about 73 per regiment and brigade of 
artillery ; but assuming that the eventual requirements of all India will be provided for by a 
body of 2,600 officers, and that the vacancies are at the rate of four per cent. per annum, we 
should require 104 young officers annually from 73 British regiments and brigades, or, to give a 
margin; say three from each corps every two years, or 1093 per annum, 

This is not a very excessive demand, but I fear that the disinclination to enter the Madras Staff 
Corps, which has hitherto apparently existed, will not readily disappear. 


Without going very specifically into the causes of the disinclination, it may be sufficient to 


notice that there is hardly as good a chance of rising to high posts in Madras as in Bengal ; not 
so much prospect of distinction in the field, judging by the experience of the last 30 years, as in 
Bengal or Bombay ; and that while many of the senior officers in Bengal, if not in Bombay, 
approve heartily of the system of entrusting troops and companies to Native officers, and various 
corps of these armies have earned much credit under the new organization, the Madras officers 
have, it is understood, with hardly an exception, disapproved of the change, and their army has 
had no recent opportunity of field service. . 

Hence, it will be readily understood that officers of British regiments do not, as a rule, feel 
much inducement to enter the Madras corps, and it may be necessary to devise means to meet the 
‘difficulty, as I have before suggested, either by only allowing officers serving in Madras to enter 
the Staff Corps of that Presidency, or by admitting candidates for the three Staff Corps generally, 
and then posting them to the corps which has most need of them. . 

As to the merits of the present system of obtaining officers, I entirely agree with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. I have often considered and discussed the subject, but can add little to what 
his Excellency has said in his note of the 22nd instant. I would, however, add that having care- 
fully inquired into the matter, I feel assured that the quality of the officers obtained under the 
present system is most excellent. ‘They have, after a period of service with British regiments, to 
produce certificates of being good officers, of unexceptionable conduct, and of good health, and of 
possessing constitutions calculated to stand this climate, and they must have passed the higher 
standard examination in the Native languages. ‘They have then to serve for a year on probation 
witn a Native corps, have thoroughly to master the system and rules of the Native army, and 
have to satisfy the commanding officer that they are likely to turn out good officers of Native 
troops. They also, during this period, can, without difficulty or reproach, revert to their 
corps if they find service with Native troops distasteful. I have carefully examined the 
confidential. reports of the several Native armies for the last four years, and have found that 
these officers are almost invariably very well reported on, several being officers of high talent. 
As far as I can ascertain they have given equal satisfaction in all departments of the service 
civil and military, and several whom I have had personally and officially to deal with have 


been of the highest use from their perfect knowledge of the system of both British and . 


Native corps. 

I believe the conduct of all these officers has been admirable, and I cannot gather that one has 
ever been tried by court-martial. 

One great advantage is that they join Native regiments at their own request, acquainted with 
their duty and knowing the language, in fact, capable of taking their proper position at once as 
British officers, superior in position to all the Nativesin the corps. I cannot think this advantage 
will be secured even with the system proposed by the Viceroy, while any plans of direct appoint- 
ments must certainly fail to secure these benefits. : 

There are two objections that I hear raised: the first, that it is unjust to British regiments to 
saddle them with officers whom they have to train and then lose. There is some force in this 
but, after all, the trouble and the loss of officers is not very great, probably not more than the 
loss of officers retiring from regiments at home under the purchase system, or perhaps than even 
now retire, for many gentlemen enter crack corps for a time, and then leave for ever. In 1874 
I see from Hart’s Army List that 146 subalterns, besides many young captains resigned their 
commissions or retired from the service. 104 subalterns a year from 73 corps on the Indian 
establishment is not much after all, and even under the system proposed by his Excellency the 
Viceroy, a good part of the grievance complained of would remain. 
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I would take this opportunity of remarking that, an officer is considered in excess to the esta-. 
blishment of his regiment directly he becomes a probationer, and on the intimation reaching 
England, his place is supplied. Of course there is some delay in obtaining the new officer, but 
nothing like that which would arise if no successor was appointed until the candidate for the 
Staff Corps had completed his probation, which I believe some persons think is the system. 

The next objection is that the mere fact of being in a British regiment disinclines officers to 
serve with Natives. 

There is some foundation of truth in this also ; but can we be at all certain that, officers joining 
direct or after a year with a British regiment would willingly take service with Natives? 
Certainly many would not. We have now at least the partial guarantee that the officer has 
applied to join a Native regiment after a period of service in India which must have enabled him 
to form some judgment of his own as to the Native army. He may, it is true, in cases require 
pressure from his friends before applying, but as he usually has a liberal allowance with British 
regiments, though probably his parents can only afford this for a while, it is hardly to. be 
wondered at that some should hesitate to leave a comfortable home in a British corps to qualify 
themselves, with some trouble, for an Indian career in the Staff Corps. Ascertain the feelings of 
those, however, who have left. their regiments for two or three years, and who then understand 
their position and prospects, and I suspect few would be found willing to revert to their old corps, 
unless indeed they are very well off, and those who are very well off can hardly be tempted to 
take up permanent Indian service under any circumstances. 

“I think, moreover, that officers appointed directly for service in the Native army would have a 
feeling of inferiority to those appointed to Her Majesty’s British army. In the time of the 
Company their army had a prestige of its own, and many valuable and exclusive privileges. The 
cadet, therefore, never altogether felt himself in an inferior position to the ensign of the British 
corps. I think it would be different now, and that the sub-lieutenant gazetted to the Native . 
Army would feel himself in a decidedly inferior position to the one gazetted to a British corps. 
No such inferiority is felt by an officer who has been in a British regiment, and voluntarily 
qualifies for the Staff Corps. It would be difficult, too, to give to a young inexperienced officer 
joining a Native corps the position and pay which now make these appointments tempting, and 
which are not inappropriate for officers who have served for more than an average of three years 
before joining, and who have qualified themselves for the particular.service to which they are 
appointed. 

1 see that his Excellency the Viceroy proposes to continue to fill up half the vacancies by 
appointments made under the present system. I think there would be some practical difficulties 
in having two methods of supply. When an officer joins a Native regiment, he should feel some 
certainty as to his prospects when vacancies arise—always supposing he is thoroughly efficient ; 
but it would be impossible to bring in the older class of officers from British regiments in inferior 

ositions to those held by officers who had joined direct and were their juniors in the army, while 
it would be deemed a hardship for outsiders to be brought straight from British regiments to 
Native corps over the heads of officers who, though junior to the officer brought in, might have 
been two or three years in the corps, and quite qualified for advancement. I do not say that 
some rule might not be devised partially to meet this difficulty, but it would be almost impossible 
to get rid of it altogether. 

I have now given my views as to the present system being better than that proposed, but if 
officers will not enter the Staff Corps, we may have to resort to what I venture to consider a less 
eligible mode of supply. 

As, however, I stated in my note of the 3rd May 1875, I think we are dealing with this 
question a little prematurely. We are now collecting information on various points connected 
with the Native army, and one of the points to be settled is that of the system of officering (not 
nearly the first recruitment of officers) for the Native army. ‘The question dealt with in these 
notes may have its aspect entirely altered by the decision arrived at on the whole system, and I 
do not see how the present question can be decided without the other. I do not advocate a 
material change in the system, but others may, and a change may take place which would 
render the appointment of officers direct almost a matter ofcourse. I therefore think we are 
hardly now in a position to recommend any measures to the Secretary of State in the direction 
indicated by the Viceroy, though no doubt the notes now written will be valuable when we are 
dealing with the more general question, the papers connected with which are rapidly approaching 
completion. 


28/6/75. | H. W. N. 


Arprrenpix D, ; 
Orrice Notes (Confidential). 
Norte on Orcanization of Native REGIMENTS.’ 


There is a general impression that the organization of regiments of Native infantry may be 
improved. I do not know that this feeling extends so much to the cavalry branch of the service, 
speaking at all events of Bengal, and perhaps of Bombay. 

I am not aware that there is really any serious defect even in the organization of the infantry, 
always assuming that Native officers are entrusted with the command of companies ; but in this 
ease I think the whole status of the Native officers requires to be raised, in order to make the 
command of a company a desirable position for a Native gentleman, just as a ressaldarship in the 
cavalry now is. ; 

I also think it is desirable that the infantry regiments should be so organized as to. admit, without 
serious expense, of European officers being placed in command of companies in regiments, the 
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cotriposition of which or any other cause vendered it undesirable to employ Native officers in the 
aR NSa eA e0! OC, db, I (nC ee at cine Wee 
‘Think both objects ‘are to be met without any violent change, by having regiments of four 
cémpanies, each of the present strength of two companies. ewe gis pene ee Ce 
By this a saving could be effected, which in the one case would more than provide for the extra 
pay I would propose for the Native officers commanding companies, and in the other would go far 
towards paying for extra European officers or improving the condition of the recruit and sepoy. 
°“'Taking first 2 Bengal infantry regiment in its Native grades, and excluding all establishments 
which would remain the same, whether a corps had eight companies of 75 sepoys, or four of 150, 
and excluding all reference to good-conduct pay, which would be the same in both cases, I give 
in juxtaposition the present and proposed establishments, with their pay:— " PG 


(ftpot 


deisi Present Establishment. Proposed Hstablishmentso. ison i 
No. Rank. Rs. per mehsem. ee 1 No. © Rank. ce RB. per mensem. | ” otal. 
7x ip 0 , LS bit} gi a & JenG Une v v , ‘tina hig 
*o 2 Subadars =" - °100 |= ©200°0 2 Subadars. - -' 1000 « '' 200 0 
brgtetogt poddorw hes angg ovat 146070 wht ctogatiyes. soci ciel oral ofBp, govawor yey 
adao Dg tans oe) LO) YETI 240268 0 ’ 4 Jemadars + £850 2 14070 
ot 4 Jemadars - fG) HO BH 1400 BA HBO 2 -' 30°0 “~'* 120'0 
4 * - - 80 - 120 OOo Gd Native °° Adjutant’: IO” Oa 
40 Havildars =) 9 = 14. = 560 0 (Jemadar) © ''-' 50 0 -. "500 
240 Naicks -- - s 12 - %.480°0 1 Drill Havildar- °- “20 °0'- 20 0 
16 Drummers - 7 (snot T1920 1’ Drill Navek'\ 6 8b (eye Be) Waging’ 
600 Sepoys’ =: Li od Pita 14,200: 0 2 Drum! “and?o Fife vo" o10tevens Jopae 
ete O05 oo Majors - 2" 12 QO 24° 
FIDs Hei! 6,240 0 98 Havildars = 9) 2 140 920" 399°0 
mamtaiitoy Ds yi Get iK ane ABQ ree RC aeok BE COO! MSR 
199 tis OY wh, oo 8 Drummers- 05° - 7-0 = 56 0 
bus gn AU SF Salaries, «+ ox) 600: Sepoyse 49 98) 2° 70S 4390010 
“Subadar-Major - BUCKS (TOE TIS, OY Sake | BC eat ne AS S 
“Drill Havildar - tS PRE IS OOF 1%) G85) HOUUSED.,S ae 5,760: 8 
pol ate ie of - - 23()— RSE Saas 
‘Eight Colour Havildats - EGO} G20 2 nS ra EN ee aS 
“Mieht Pay Havildars’ “© =~ 4 400 ach ia Shas evans, 4 ania 
‘Drum and Fife Majors Q 2°10 0 ‘1 Swbadar-Major 9 9 OL OF 28TH 6 
; duisiotte ‘t eee 4 Commanders of Companies, ® 9 | 
Grand total ¢ 6,338 8° Fes. eG oe Ore eh OO. hare ae 
; —— 4 Colour Havildars-— - ~““*" =" "8 0 
é ee 4 Pay Havyildars‘@ Rs.7 8° - 30 0 
si paso, 9nd 20 i gp 
aidiazoqart dacs {dy ishiag bearsb a lini alt aos 
or Rs. 76,062 0 0 per annum. or Rs. 72,582 0 0 per annum. 


saving by new proposal Rs. 3,480 0 0 per annum, 


It will be seen that I have given a Native adjutant to each regiment, as is now the case, in 
Madras and Bombay; that I have taken the non-commissioned staff off the strength of.companies ; 
that’I have doubled’ the allowance ‘to ‘the subadar-major, who is the most important native in.a 
corps 3 ‘that'in reducing the number of subadars I have dispensed with those who have least pay, 
aid that to Native officers commanding companies I have‘allotted Rs..50 per mensem for each 
company.’ ; ; Ree Fa ee ant eg pi ae ea ee a 
© [have added 50 per cent. to the staff pay of pay havildars, in consideration of the larger size of 
companies. “’ acon ae, eee drs ee eee en Bees 

"This organization provides, as respects European officers, for any one of four systems, which- 
éver may be thought most suitable for the description of soldiers or particular way in which the 
pe is to'be émployed:) ~ sod pi Bi wih as De SO ae 
°'These systems might be the following :— Re aie 
1. Something like the old irregular system with a European commandant, a second in 
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i. command, and adjutant, or even without a second in command. 
2. The present system of commandant, wing officers, adjutant, and quartermaster, and with 
or without wing subalterns. we 
3. A system by which there would be European officers commanding companies, with a 
commandant, adjutant, and quartermaster, and, if desired, a second ip command. - 
4, An addition to the preceding’ system ‘of a subaltern ‘or’ even two to each company, so as to 


ensure the actual presence always with each company of a’ European officer. 

on all* these four cases a well-paid subadar-major:would’ be ‘ensured, while in the cases where 
the:companies were, entrusted. to:subadars, they would be in receipt of a substantial addition! to 
their pay. . U6 SS Biladed 

.Lfdesired to apply the saving to the benefit of the Native soldier, I would suggest a free’kit to 
the recruit, _ 1 believe 50 recruits is about a fair average per regiment annually, and Rs. 30 each 
wouldcover the,cost of a full ‘kit, neluding greatcoat. This would absorb Rs. 1,500. All the 
remaining non-commissioned , officers,» drummers, and: sepoys might receive an allowance’ of 


tuoctiw docubs of 26 box! (SQIO 04 A Tae: cf tH a a 
: * If European officers commanded companies, perhaps the second. jemadar in each company might be dispensed’ with. 
He certainly might be dispensed with if there was a subaltern to each company. 
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Rs2i3''0: O;perrannunvin aid oftheir half-mounting. .This would, estimating the number exclusive 
of recruits at 620, cost Rs. 1,860 per annum. ‘This would give a saving of Rs, 120 per annum on 
the whole in each corps. 


. Though the number of non-commissioned officers in each, corps is reduced, by 12 havildars and 


8 naicks, each company will still have the large number of 1 colour havildar, 6 havildars, and 
8 naicks. | 


18/7/78. a0 | (Signed = * WL WN. 
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Orricr Norss, — 


Nore by Major-General Norman on the Reserve of Orricers for the Inpran SERVICE, 


* “The question has been raised as to what is the reserve of officers for the Indian service. This 
does not refer, as I apprehend, to the source of supply of officers for the Indian service, that is 
the Staff Corps, for this supply comes from the British army, and certainly, in Bengal, is ample, 
though the system is as yet in its infancy. 

©") It is not probable that to complete vacancies in the various departments and corps, more 
than a hundred candidates will ever be required annually in the three Presidencies, and this 
number we have no reason to suppose will not be forthcoming. The difficulty in arranging the 
supply will be not as to numbers, but as to inducing a sufficient number of candidates to go to the 
two minor Presidencies, in which the chances of service and distinction are less than,in Bengal. 
In fact, as long as there are three Staff Corps, and officers entering can choose their Presidency, 
Bengal will attract an unnecessary majority of candidates. i 


’ 3. This, however, can at any time be met by posting candidates to Presidencies not according 
to their wishes, but according to the requirements of the service, or by forming the three Staff 
Corps‘into one, a measure which, owing to promotion being’ given solely according to ‘length of 
service, could be carried out any day without altering the prospects of anyone. 


2, However, it is not the supply, as 1 understand it, on which it is now desired that a note be 
prepared, but as to the reserve, that is the source from which casualties would be supplied in the 
event of a great war in which many officers were killed or wounded. ie 


6. In treating of this subject, we must first observe that it is often the fashion to compare the 

number of officers now available with the number available in former days, regardless of the fact 
that the regimental systems are entirely different. , 
_ 6. Before the Mutiny there were two systems in force; the regular and irregular. In the former 
the theory was that each troop or company was commanded by a Huropean officer of more than 
two years’ standing, and that thus a regiment, including the field and staff officers and the young 
subalterns not qualified for command of troops and companies, should not have less than, 12 officers 
in the cavalry and 16 or 17 in the infantry present. ‘This number was requisite according to the 
theory of the system, but it is well-known that these numbers were rarely present even on field 
service, and that as European officers often had command of two companies, and that the regi- 
mental staff commanded companies, subadars who, according to the theory, did not lead companies, 
chad to do so. 


_, However, taking the average present as 10 in cavalry and 12 in infantry, there was a 
European officer ordinarily present with the strength of regiments in 1856 for every 50 sabres in 
the cavalry and for every 95 men in the infantry ; but this, of course, included young officers 
recently jomed and at drill, ek Pas i 

8, The other system in force prior to the Mutiny,,,and which was that of many regiments, was 
the pure irregular system, where peunanis had. but perce enews officers, a commandant, a 
ia a wre ‘od a, Second in command, and an adjutant, or one officer to, sa 
aire cia rece Sania weaken than ress three hundred: men. in the ede and to nearly ies 
ey ees hin vis hundred in the cavalry. Some few of the irregular infantry 
regiments which had permanent outposts, had one or two additional. officers, and two or three had 
a quartermaster as well as an adjutant, but, as a rule, they had but three officers each. | 

«9 Many of these regiments,,. especially.,cavalry and, goorkha, regiments, went. on service and 
served,through campaigns, like those.of the Sutledge and Punjab, without any increase of officers; 
and, infact, taking the greater strength .of, the. regular corps, of the ante-Mutiny days, and the 
large proportion of irregular corps with only three officers each, it seems to me doubtful if there 
‘was a larger proportion of European officers to strength actually available for duty with the whole 
‘Native army before the Mutiny than there is now. 
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« 10; Under-the present system all corps. of infantry in the armies of the three Presidencies: have 
a uniform strength of officers and men, viz., 7 officers and 712°men in the infantry.’ All corps in 
the eavalry have also; an establishment of 7 European. officers, and the. 19.regiments of Bengal 
cavalry have 457 sabres. The strength im Madras is somewhat. less, and in the Bombay andi the 
Punjab regiments somewhat larger ; but, on the whole, we may say. there is one.Kuropean officer 
to, every, 100 infantry soldiers, and one to 65 ‘cavalry ; but then the troops and companies are 
avowedly commanded by Native officers. ‘The present system does what it, professes, viz., provides 
Native, commanders for the troops and companies, and an ample. number of field and Staff officers 
for the regiments. The old system rarely did what it was supposed to do, viz, provide European 
commanders for its troops or companies ; so, bearing in mind that the present staff of regiments 
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is more than ample as a staff, a reserve was more necessary under the old system than it is at — 
present. . \ Wy ; 

11. Of course, I shall be told in answer to this that the present system is a bad one, and that 
Native officers are not competent to command troops or companies, but with this, I think, it is 
unnecessary now to deal. . 


12. The present system is based on the principle that Native officers are to exercise these 
commands. If it is deliberately thought they cannot do so, the system should be altered ; but as 
the system stands (and I maintain it has successfully stood the test of some ten years’ experience 
in peace and war), we have to deal with it as it stands, and to provide a reserve, not for the com- 
mand of troops and companies as was necessary under the old regular system, but simply to 
maintain a proper staff of superior officers for regiments, the duties of Kuropean officers being 
now confined to mounted duties in the field, to command of regiments, wings, or squadrons, to 
that of adjutant and quartermaster, with a reserve with each regiment, independently of any 
general reserve, to supply vacancies in the higher grades, or to take occasional important com- 
mands or outposts of less than a wing or squadron, 


13. In fact, under the old. system, the reserve, such as it was, had to be drawn upon before a 
campaign commenced, in order to make a show of providing a sufficiency of commanders of com- 
panies ; but now, if the system laid down is only frankly and fully accepted, no reserve is really 
required save to meet casualties after a campaign has commenced. 


14, What the reserve was I have detailed in a memorandum submitted to the Secretary of State 

‘ in March 1866, of which I annex an extract.* It cannot 

EM teoapben ats nme kent surely be considered to have been a satisfactory reserve; it 

was a reserve drawn upon at once, and it rarely answered, and when it did answer, only answered 

for a brief period, to maintain the principle of the old system, that is, to give officers for the staff 
duties and for each troop or company of the Native army. f 

15. As to the reserve under the new system, I would ask attention to another extract + from 


the same memorandum treating of the number and quality of 
+ See appendix marked B. that reserve. 


16. But to this I would add that by telegraph now we could ensure the departure from England, 
within a few days of the necessity for their presence in India arising, of a portion of the officers 
on furlough, and it is not too much to say that, what with telegraph, steamers, and railways, fully 
ten or twelve per cent. of the whole of the officers of the Indian service, or half of thosé on 
furlough, at least that number being, I should say, in perfect health, say 250, would be at any 
point of our Indian Empire within from six weeks to three months of the time that matters seemed — 
likely to be serious. 

17. Can we want more reserve than that detailed in Appendix 2 and_above? I think not, for 
what have been our causalties in former wars ? ‘ 


18. In the battle of Moodkee with the Body-Guard, two light cavalry regiments, one of irregular 
cavalry, and eight regular Native infantry regiments, three officers were killed, one dangerously, 
and four severely wounded. 

At Ferozeshah, with the Body-Guard, three regiments of regular cavalry, two of irregular, and 
fourteen regiments of Native infantry, six officers were killed and ten severely wounded. 

At Alliwal, with the Body-Guard, three regiments of regular cavalry, two of irregular, five 
regular regiments of Native infantry, and two Goorkha regiments, three officers were severely, and 
one dangerously wounded, and one killed. 

And at Sabraon, with the Body-Guard, three regiments of regular cavalry, two and half of 
irregular cavalry, 10 regiments of regular infantry, and two Goorkha battalions, there were-two 
officers killed and 12 severely wounded. 


19. Thus there were in the whole Sutledge campaign, one of the most bloody and hard-fought 
campaigns of the present century in India,—12 officers of Native troops killed, two dangerously 
and 29 severely wounded, or 43 put really hors de combat; but as this includes the loss in every 
corps, and, as is always the case, few regiments were in all the actions, and some were never 
engaged at all and were only coming up in reserve, this represents the loss of European officers 
in the whole Native army of the Sutledge, or in the Body-Guard, seven regiments regular cavalry, 
five and half regiments of irregular cavalry, 26 regiments of regular infantry, and two Goorkha 
battalions, very little over one officer per regiment. 


20. In the Punjab campaign under Lord Gough, that is, at Ramnuggur, Sadoolapore, Chillian- 
wallah, and Goojerat, a total force engaged or in immediate reserve amounting in all to four 
regiments of regular cavalry, four of irregular cavalry, and 17 regiments of regular Native infantry 
had six officers killed, and 30 severely wounded, or about one and half officers per regiment. 


21. In these campaigns it is to be recollected that the officers were more numerous as compared 
to men than they now would be ; but as it-may be alleged that officers would now have to expose 
themselves more, being all mounted, I will not press this argument ; but I will maintain that if 
we had an arduous compaign with the unprecedented number of 50 Native regiments engaged in 
it, it would be very remarkable if our casualties, even with sickness added, ever reached the 
figure of a hundred ; but if the casualties reached that figure, or twice that figure, or thrice 
that figure, we should be able to supply the drain. 


If it got beyond that, I doubt there being many men left for whom officers would be needed. 

22. The Mutiny is often urged as an instance of the danger of having few officers with 
regiments. ‘he Mutiny, it is true, broke down the old system. If a regiment mutinied, it 
was rather an advantage than otherwise to have few officers murdered, but the regiments that 
were most actively and devotedly loyal were, with perhaps one exception, such as had originally 
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only three or four officers, as the Sirmoor battalion, Ferozepoore regiment, Guides, 1st Punjab 
infantry, &c. 

- 23. In these corps, however, the casualties are said to have been so heavy that the unsoundness 
of a system of few officers was apparent. What is the truth? Doubtless, where but one or 
two Native regiments were present in one large army, and very freely used, the casualties 
were great ; but after all, throughout the siege of Delhi, a force of corps or detachments of 
Native troops equal to nine and half regiments, all of whom were at the crowning event of the 
capture, had 11 officers killed and 14 severely and dangerously wounded, or something like two 
and half per regiment,—a very uncommon proportion ; but we do not often see fighting like this 
in India, and it was a loss we should find no difficulty in replacing with so few regiments engaged. 
With more regiments, probably opposition would have been less and shorter. 


24. Again, Umbeylah is instanced as a case where the new organization was tried and failed. 
This is simply not the fact. A reference to facts will show that the new organization was 
only ordered by Government in October 1863, actually after the assembly of the Umbeylah 
force. ‘The Native corps that went to Umbeylah therefore were still on the old irregular system, 
with perhaps one or two extra subalterns attached. The system of having wings and squadrons 
commanded by responsible European officers had been in no way brought into play. 


25. I would observe, however, that Umbeylah was a very severely contested campaign, and 
that we did what is always likely to lead to trouble, if not disaster, on the North-Western 
Frontier—advanced into the hills, and remained there inviting the attacks of warlike tribes. 


26. But notwithstanding all this, what were the casualties in the Native troops which, I may 
observe, were very prominently put forward, and which constituted the large majority of the 
force? In the Guide Cavalry, and 11th Bengal Cavalry, which were up during the first few days 
and at the last advance, no European officer was killed or severely wounded. In the Native 
Infantry, of which seven regiments went up at first, two immediately followed, and three were 
added before the final operations took place, our losses were five officers killed, one dangerously 
and six severely wounded, 12 in all, or an average of one per regiment. Was this a loss that it 
would have been difficult to supply ? 


27. I know that the commander asked for more European officers, but, as I before said, his 
regiments had not the present complement, nor ought it to be forgotten that requisitions were 
made for large reinforcements of troops, though the original force was believed to be ample for 
the service required of it. ’ 


_ 28. In the Abyssinian war there was some severe demand for officers, but I would observe that 
the staff of that army was very unusually large, and that nearly a hundred officers were taken for 
transport duties ; whereas in campaigns in India the most successful marches have been made by 
large armies without one officer being found necessary for such duties.. Furlough, moreover, was 
not stopped during the Abyssinian campaign, and the Commander-in-Chief in India objected to 
give second squadron (or wing) subalterns for duty in Abyssinia, though these very appointments 
were created in 1865, not because the officers were wanted for duty, but as a general reserve. 
Had the campaign been prolonged, of course it would have eventually been found necessary to 
draw on this description of reserve. 


29. There is another reserve I have not yet alluded to, though it is the first that would be made 

available. I allude to so-called unemployed officers. ‘There are at present some 300 of these in 

the three Presidencies,* but this arises from circumstances 

+ About one half of these are captains and of likely to occur again, viz., the alteration of organization 
subalterns. E . 2 Nef thet 

in 1861, by which a good many officers became in excess of 

requirements, and some of whom were not technically qualified for employment. When these 

officers are lieutenant-colonels or majors, they are attached to garrisons for duty; when they are 

only captains and subalterns, they are attached for duty to Native regiments, and are of course in 

excess to the fixed establishment of those corps. 


30. This forms to some extent a present reserve, but a reserve which will greatly diminish. It 
will never, however, entirely disappear, for there will always be a small percentage of officers who, 
from having required prolonged leave or from other circumstances, have lost appointments, and 
who will be in excess to establishment of corps. I suppose this will always be a body averaging 
two or three per cent. of the whole Staff Corps, or say 70 officers, several at least of whom would 
be young and capable of useful service in the field. This would be quite the first reserve to 
draw upon. 


31. The present strength of Native regiments, however, is so small that the non-commissioned 
officers and rank and file can be at any time increased to a considerable extent without neces- 
sitating any increase of British officers, or an addition of a single troop or company. For instance, 
if war arose, each company in each Native regiment might be increased by one havildar, one 
naik, and 25 sepoys, and each troop of cavalry by two duffadars and 20 sowars. This would give 
for field service not at all too large a strength for regiments, and it would add to the armies of 
Bengal, Madras, aud Bombay, and the frontier force, 28,000 infantry and 4,700 cavalry, or say 
32,000 men. This in itself answers almost to a reserve of officers, that is, we have a staff of 
regimental officers capable of carrying on the duty of much larger regiments than we maintain in 
time of peace. 


32. I think, therefore, that we have a quite sufficient reserve of officers ; but if this view is not 
agreed on, it is simply a question of money. If a reserve is really wanted, all that is necessary is 
to attach a third subaltern to each infantry corps in the three Presidencies, and an additional 130 
officers are secured. This, as they really need not receive staff salary, would cost, including horse 
allowance, a little under 40,000/. a year ; not a very large addition to military expenditure, but one 
that I think is needless. . 
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33, If such a reserve was added, it would, however, be advisable to lay down most strictly tha 
it was a reserve, and always usable as a reserve. If this is not very stringently laid down there is 
a tendency to consider these officers as part of the regiment, to which they are attached and hardly 
removable therefrom. In proof of this I may state that when the second subaltern was allowed 

to each regiment in 1865, the general* order expressly stated 

ganda PRE EH PE aa that the appointment was sanctioned “so as to provide a 
“ reserve for the Staff Corps and for the various departments in which military officers are 
“employed in India.” . 
_ $4. Nothing could. be more clear than this, but so apt are the military authorities to lose sight 
of the purpose for which this very appointment of second subaltern was created, that in 1868, 
when large bodies of muleteers were being raised in the Punjab for service in Abyssinia, and 
officers were needed to take them to that country, the Punjab Government having applied to the 
Government of India for the services of Lieutenant Sartorius, second squadron subaltern, 6th Bengal 
cavalry, for the duty, the Adjutant-General, in reply to the requisition of the Government of 
aaravecalucasats Lis, ef ius India for Lieutenant peak te Gu “the Commander, 
eputy Adjutant -General’s telegram, dated « in Chief objects to (give) officers holding appointments, in 
PEUAREA FES FARES epee “ Native Se adbat hs i the services of Lieutenant Williams, 
(P. H.) attached to 20th Native Infantry at Meean Meer, are available.” 


35. As Government did not care whether Lieutenant Williams or Lieutenant, Sartorius went, 
es following reply was sent, which affirmed the principle lost sight of in the Adjutant-General’s 
office :— 

“Tf Lieutenant Williams is really at Meean Meer, and available, direct him to report himself 
to Punjab Government for duty with muleteers ; but if not, Lieutenant Sartorius should go, 
as he is second squadron subaltern, and such officers are always available as a reserve for general 
purposes.” : 

“There appear to be various Native regiments that have spare officers, that is, more than six 
present, and especially 14th Cavalry, which, according to army list, has extra officers as well as 
second subalterns, including Captain Ross, 20th Hussars, whose appointment to a Natiye corps 
was sanctioned for a vacancy, and not in excess. He could replace Lieutenant’ Sartorius with 
6th Cavalry.” . 


36. Finally, to sum up what I have said, I would recapitulate that, supposing a war takes place, 
the first reserve to employ is the body of officers doing general duty, or attached to corps in 
excess ; a body that will hereafter not be very large, but still probably will always muster a 
number of efficient captains and subalterns (the class most wanted) equal to the number of killed 
or severely wounded in any campaign that we have had in India. 

37. The second reserve is to be found in the second subalterns of regiments who are avowedly 
a reserve. If only half of those in India can be laid hands on, this will give at least 80 officers. 

38. The next reserve to indent on is the large body of officers on furlough. * , 

39. The fourth reserve would be the first subaltern or even a wing or squadron officer each from 
regiments far removed from the scene of. action, as a commandant, staff. officer, and one officer to 
command each wing or squadron could always carry on the cantonment duties at quiet places. : 

40. The fifth reserve would be that of such young officers as could be spared from civil employ, 
Public Works, Survey Department, &e.: SEES oe 

41. This last is a reserve not to be lightly drawn on, and would only be wanted in case of a 
prolonged and desperate war, and if the war had been prolonged, probably new men might have 
been brought in, either direct from England’ or from regiments out of India, who, in a few months 
would be ready for duty with troops. 

_ 42. Finally, if on deliberate consideration these reserves are thought insufficient, I have 
indicated how another large reserve may be provided at a cost of 40,000/. a year. a 


H.W. Noiaiade 


_ Simla, 18th September 1869. 


A. 


APPENDIX to paragraph 14 of a Note by Major-General Norman, on the Reserve of , Offvers for 
. the Indian Service, dated 18th September 1869. ge <1998 


Extract. from Memoratidum by Secretary Colonel Norman, on the question’ of the 
Grievances of the Officers of the Indian Army, dated 19th March 1866. 


“ Another objection raised to the present system is that there is no reserve of British officers 
for the Native army to meet the casualties of a war. I would ask what was the reserve formerly 
available, and shall then be able to show, I hope, that there is a better reserve now than there 
ever was before. Lermaio07 

“Formerly, when service took place and officers were needed, it was customary to;remand 
officers in staff employ temporarily to their corps. Thus deputy commissioners, revenue surveyors, 
officers engaged in making roads and canals, came back fora time., These officers had been often 
many years absent, perhaps in a district where the language of the troops,was unknown... In the 
best of cases they had become unused to drill and to the system of the army, in the worst, of cases 
they were utterly useless and inefficient, besides being at, times discontented owing to loss of some 
of their pay and ‘the inconvenience to which they were subject, particularly in a prolonged 
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campaign, where perhaps there was little glory and much hardship and sickness. At the same 
time, these officers, by virtue of seniority, took companies, and s»metimes even regiments, from 
those regimental officers whose whole services had been with the corps, and who thus, when the 
field service which they had been long hoping for came, found themselves deprived of the position 
they had held by officers who in many cases they saw to be unfit to take their places. 

“Such was the reserve, and this, it must be recollected, was the reserve calculated upon to 
increase the ordinary complement of 10, 12, or 14 officers, and to keep it so as to ensure four 
mounted officers, and at the least an officer with each company of standing sufficient to command 
it, not only at the commencement of, but throughout a war. It rarely happened that more than 
three, or at the outside four, officers per regiment could be spared from departments, the work of 
some of which was possibly largely increased by the war in which corps were engaged, and once 
these two, three, or four officers were sent to their corps, the reserve, unsatisfactory as it was in 
quality, was at an end. ‘There was, it is true, another source of supply resorted to in the Sutledge 
campaign. I allude to, the order then issued directing all cadets on landing to be at once sent to 
the army in the field. These young officers hurried up by dawk, reached the army without camp 
equipment, without servants, ignorant of the language of the men, and ignorant of their ways or 
of drill, or of the system of the army, and yet by virtue of their being European officers taking 
rank at once above all Native officers. 

“Such were the two sources of reserve for officers of the old Native army, and it cannot be 
thought that either source was very satisfactory.” 


B. 


Aprenpix to paragraph 15 of a Note by Major-General Norman, on the Reserve of Officers for 
Indian Service, dated 18th September 1869. 


Exrract from Memorandum by Secretary Colonel Norman, on the question of the alleged 
Grievances of the Officers of the Indian Army, dated 19th March 1866. 


“‘ Under the present system, each regiment has actually two officers attached, or two-sevenths 
of the whole, who may be looked on as a reserve to fill the places of the real working officers of 
the corps, viz., the commandant, the two wing commanders, the adjutant, and the quartermaster. 
Being staff appointments, all situations in Native corps will doubtless be kept filled up, so I 
assume that corps will have their full complement. 

“This, I contend, under the present system, is as large a reserve, and certainly as satisfactory 
a one, as was available formerly; but suppose the war is very arduous and prolonged. and 
casualties so great as to render it impossible to fill up vacancies in sufficient numbers from the 
candidates for appointment to the Native army in British regiments (who, it must be remembered, 
will be very different from newly raised cadets, being officers of three years’ service, and qualified 
in professional knowledge and Hindustani). In such a case we may have to go elsewhere, and a 
ready and good reserve, I think, is available. India is such avast empire, with so many races 
and interests, that war can hardly ever be going on all over the country, while railways now offer 
great facilities for officers to travel from one end of India to the other with rapidity. We will 
suppose, therefore, that thirty Native regiments were actually on service in the north-western 
frontier, and engaged in an arduous struggle which was likely to be prolonged and to be attended 
with many casualties. It might be desirable to send European officers to keep the corps so 
engaged complete, in addition to appointments made from time to time from British regiments. 

“Probably ten more Native corps might be considered in reserve, and should remain with 
their complements untouched ; but as for mere cantonment duty a corps could he managed by a 
commandant, one officer acting as adjutant and quartermaster, and by two officers im charge of 
wings, the corps removed from the scene of action and not in the immediate reserve could be 
drawn upon, if necessary, to the extent of two or three officers each. In fact, as there are 85 
Native regiments in Bengal, and allowing 30 to be engaged and 10 in reserve, the remaining 45 
could spare 135 officers, or four for every regiment engaged, and as these corps commence 
with two-sevenths of their complement as a reserve, there would really be a reserve of a 100 
per cent., and this without touching the regiments im reserve or going beyond the limits of 
Bengal. 

ay maintain that if we ever require a larger reserve of officers than this, things will look bad 
indeed, and I am not aware of any system ever having been thought of which would provide a 
sufficient supply under such circumstances. But even when this supply is exhausted we should 
still have the reserve which was drawn on at the first under the old system, viz., the officers of the 
various departments, those in civil employ, who would be at least as efficient for regimental duty 
as they were formerly, seeing that they could not enter the Staff Corps without three years’ duty, 
or without possessing a thorough knowledge of their duty. 

“But if there is a better reserve in point of numbers than formerly, how much better is the 
quality of that-reserve ?/Instead of discontented officers joining regiments for duties with which 
they are unacquainted, and from even a correct performance of which they can reap no benefit in 
the department in which they expect to pass their lives, there would now be officers thoroughly 
acquainted with the system, habituated to serve with Native soldiers, and who might reasonably 
look to good service in war in their own proper line being held to be in their favour when any 
question of promotion came under consideration.” 
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No. 53 of 1876, Military Department. 


To the Most Honourable the Marquis of Salisbury, Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India. 
My Lorp Marauis, 

In continuation of our despatches Nos. 51 and 52 of-the 3rd instant, we 
now proceed to submit to your Lordship an expression of our views as to the 
officering and organization ofthe Native Army ; and first we would say, after giving 
full weight to all that is urged against entrusting the command of troops and 
companies to Native officers, we haye no hesitation in affirming that as respects 
the Bengal Army, to adopt any other system would be in the highest degree 
unwise; while in Madras and Bombay, although the change in this particular has 
perhaps not as yet been so successful as in Bengal, we are confident that con- 
tinued efforts to improve the Native officers will be crowned with success. Even 
in those Presidencies it does not appear that the regiments have in any respect 
deteriorated in discipline or drill in consequence’ of the increased authority given 
- to Native officers, although the majority of these must be men who, up to a late 
period of life, have been trained under a different system, while the reductions 
and other arrangements connected with the European officers, especially in 
Madras, cannot but have had an influence prejudicial to any change of the 


kind. 

2. We think that but little can be added to what is urged on this head in the 
Adjutant-General’s letter No. 1932B of the 14th August, and in Sir Henry 
Norman’s minute of the 11th October last, and we are convinced that what has 
proved successful in Bengal, will, if once it is thoroughly understood that no 
change will be made, and that it is the intention of the Government that none 
but thoroughly efficient men shall be made Native officers, be equally successful 
in Madras and Bombay. 

3. We do not consider that it is necessary to require higher qualifications in 
Native officers than such as are proper for the perfectly efficient command of 
troops and companies, and we are not prepared to admit that there can be any 
insuperable difficulty in finding, among a body of non-commissioned officers selected 
from several hundred Native soldiers, the very limited number of men of suffi- 
cient character and intelligence required to perform these duties, if properly 
instructed, while we should still hope that it may be possible in Madras and 
Bombay to occasionally bring in Native gentlemen at once as Native officers as is 
now done in Bengal. . 

4, We have in Despatch No. 52 made proposals which, if adopted, will make 
the post of Native officer in the Infantry one of considerable advantage as it is 
already in the Cavalry, and we cannot anticipate a lack of suitable candidates. 
We would add that not only do we think we can obtain Native officers thoroughly 
fit for the duties required of them, but also that it will be very conducive to the 
efficiency of the soldiers of other grades to have such desirable positions open to 
those who show themselves possessed of superior qualifications. 

5. We can hardly anticipate that it would now be seriously proposed to place 
European officers in command of troops and companies of the Bengal Army and 
Punjab Frontier Force. In all the 24 regiments of cavalry in this Presidency, in 
the Guide cavalry and infantry, and in 46 out of 60 regiments of infantry, no other. 
system has obtained than the present one since the corps were raised, while in the 
11 old regiments of infantry of the Bengal Army and in the two regiments raised 
out of loyal remnants of old corps the new system has thoroughly taken root during 
the last 14 years. One regiment, the 1st Goorkha Light Infantry, which has recently 
done good service in Pérak, was for many years on the irregular system, from 
1850 to 1861 on the regular footing with the full complement of officers, and 
subsequently on the present organization. Nor, it may be supposed, would any 
one seriously propose to introduce a new system into the three regiments of Sind 
Horse, the Poonah Horse, the 2lst Native Infantry (Marine battalion), the 27th 
and 29th (Belooch) Native Infantry, and the 30th Native Infantry (Jacob’s Rifles) 
of the Bombay Army, in which the Native officers have always been the troop and 
company commanders. 

6. If this svstem is maintained for the Bengal Army and the above-mentioned 
corps of the Bompay Army, or 93 in all, it would be very difficult to apply another 
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system to 73 corps in Madras and Bombay. To do so indeed, and to place the 
Native officers in inferior positions, could hardly be advocated except on the 
ground of the matériel of the latter corps being so inferior to that of the former 
that it was unable to produce good Native officers, a position which we cannot 
accept. 

7. Having decided, therefore, to recommend a retention of the present organi- 
zation as respects Native officers, we have to consider whether any alteration 
should be made in the number or duties of the British officers, or whether any 
changes should be made in the present system under which they are appointed 
or promoted. 

8. We consider the present complement of European officers sufficient for all 
purposes of Indian service, and we think the duties assigned to each officer are 
appropriate. With a larger complement it would be difficult to provide adequate 
ocecupation for the officers, while to afford emoluments to them such as at present 
attract good officers to Native regiments and make them content to continue to 

‘serve in them, would entail an almost prohibitory expense. 


9. We believe the complement to be ample for peace and war, it being under- 
stood that the work of troop and company commanders does not involve upon the 
European officers. It may be a matter of doubt whether under the circumstances 
of very distant service or if Native troops were to be engaged in war with the 
army of the European power, some increase of junior European officers should be 
made to regiments such as we believe to have been occasionally made in the 
strength of officers of British battalions proceeding on foreign service, but the 
possibility of such increase is not in our opinion a sufficient reason for maintain- 
ing habitually a large and expensive complement of officers to meet a very 
uncertain contingency, especially as if that contingency arose, or there were any 
extraordinary casualties on service, we have various bodies of officers to draw on 
for a reserve, as shown by the Commander-in-Chief in India and Sir Henry 
Norman, in the enclosures to Despatch No. 51. In addition to what is there 
stated as to the reserves that are available, we would mention another which has 
recently been created, and which would at once be utilized if wanted. We allude 
to what arises from the recent regulation by which the establishment of officers 
in India is to be kept complete. to the authorised number of seven. This prac- 
tically gives a large reserve, for at all times one or two officers are on furlough 
from each regiment, and at least half of these are probably in good health, and 
could reach India in a few weeks after they were recalled. We may estimate 
thus, that as soon as the establishment is complete, at least a hundred regimental 
officers in excess of the seven per regiment in India, would be back in the country 
in six or seven weeks after we required them. 


10. We have no alteration to propose in the emoluments of the European officers. 
The acceptance* by your Lordship of our recom- 
mendation that all probationers if officiating for 
absentees, or even if temporarily displaced from an appointment in a regiment, shall 

receive the full allowance of squadron or wing 
Pay per mensem of Officers inthe NativeArmy. sybhaltern, removes a hardship that at times told 
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class including the second in command, and the lower class the adjutant in the 
cavalry and the adjutant and quartermaster in the infantry. We think this would 
be an improvement, and it would prevent the anomaly which now arises from its 
being necessary at times to nominate a captain as squadron or wing subaltern, 
while the duties which devolve on these officers are certainly superior to those 
which devolve on the ordinary subaltern officer of a troop or company. 


12. In Appendix A. of the Adjutant-General’s letter of the 14th August 1875, 
are contained rules which provide for the advancement, exchange, and retirement 
of European officers of Native regiments. We have gone carefully through these, 
and aiter much deliberation, have approved generally of their principle, and 
made certain alterations as to details with which his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief entirely concurs. We attach to this letter a revised code 
of rules which we submit for the approval of your Lordship, and as a step 
towards carrying them into effect, we propose that all officers appointed to the 
purely military staff hereafier should hold their appointments for three years only, 
remaining seconded in the rolls of their regiments for that period, in the way 
sanctioned for brigade majors in Despatch No. 9 of 23rd January 1873. Half of 
these military staff officers are usually taken from British regiments, and we 
estimate that the number of officers who will be thus seconded in Native regiments 
will be about equal to half the number of those regiments. 


13. We concur with the Commander-in-Chief that officers appointed to brigade 
commands, and the heads and deputies of the great military departments, should 
be exempted from this rule, and hold their appointments for five years and be 
struck off the strength of their regiments as at present. 


14, We believe that no material inconvenience will arise to military depart- 
ments from other officers serving in them for only three years instead of for five, 
while the staff officers will not have time during their absence to forget the 
details of regimental duty or even the characters of their men, and at the same 
time regiments will benefit greatly by having with them a large leaven of officers 
who have experience in staff as well as in regimental duties. 


15. But perhaps the most important change of all which we desire to make is 
one relating to the relinquishment of their regimental appointments by officers 


after a certain period of service as laid down in the proposed rules, We deem. 


it indispensable to introduce into the Indian Army some rule of this sort. Not 
only is it most necessary in this climate and with Native soldiers to have as Com- 
mandants only such officers as retain their full vigour, but it is essential to the 
interests of the service to secure such a regular flow of promotion as shall ensure 
that the second in command and the other subordinate officers are not unduly old 
for their positions. The rules we propose will secure this desirable object, and 
are much wanted at the present time when the tendency of the regulations 
regarding pensions and succession to Colonels’ allowances has been to induce 
oflicers to continue in the service longer than heretofore, so that even seconds in 
command, especially in Madras where reduction in the number of regiments was 
very considerable, are of an age too far advanced for even the higher grades, 


—a, state of things fatal to efficiency. We beg to refer your Lordship in support | 


of this opinion to the statistics to be found in Appendix P. of the Adjutant 
General’s letter of the 14th August 1875, which gives the length of service of 
regimental officers of the three armies, and we trust that your Lordship will 
agree with us that the facts shown by those statistics afford au ample justification 
for the introduction of the rule which we propose, and which we look upon as 
essential to the efficiency of the Indian Army. 


16. At the same time we bear in mind that officers who have served in. the 
army in India for lengthened periods are deserving of much consideration, aud 
should not by the application of any rales be placed in a position of pecuniary 
difficulty. We, therefore, in the tirst place have inserted in the rules a clause 
guarding against any sudden and unexpected changes; and secondly, we propose 
that for officers who relinquish their regimental appointments in consequence of 
length of service, there shall be three courses open, as follows :— ; 

I.—That they may restde where they please in India on the pay of their rank, 

namely, Rs. 827 a month, until they succeed to Colonels’ allowances or 
become General Officers, whichever may first occur. 
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II.—That they may reside in England on the pay of their rank (1/. a day) until 
they succeed to Colonel’s allowances or become General Officers. 
III.—That they may retire on the pension to which they are entitled, availing 
themselves of the benefit of the existing scheme for commuting Colonels’ 

allowances, which should be kept specially open to these officers. 


17. This latter privilege would only apply to officers who succeed to Colonels’ 
allowances after a fixed period, that is, to those who were in the Staff Corps or 
Indian Army before 1866, and it will be some years before any others can have 
served long enough to come under the operation of the system of retirement 
which we here advocate. As officers who entered after 1866 should, in course 
of time, relinquish regimental appointments under the same principle, we propose, 
when any system of pension for officers of Her Majesty’s British Army is adopted 
in cennexion with the compulsory retirement recently introduced in that army, 
to again address your Lordship, because the system of pension adopted at home 
may affect our recommendations, But we think it will be necessary to give 
the highest rate of pension at an earlier period than at present, and thus do away 
altogether with the inducement on the part of these officers to serve on for the 
38 years which is now required to enable them to claim the most advantageous 
retirement, as well as to lessen the desire to remain on for Colonels’ allow- 
ances, succession to which will in these cases be after an uncertain period but 
probably much later than at present. 


18. We do not think any of the other rules proposed in the appendix to this 
letter require observations on our part, but we desire to express our extreme 
anxiety that some such rules should be Jaid down and steadily enferced. It is 
most essential that the same system should prevail in these matters throughout 
the whole army of India, and it is especially necessary that it should not be liable 
to change in each Presidency with each change of a commander-in-chief. The 
rules will ensure to the good regimental officer proper promotion in his corps, 
and while not absolutely barring exchanges, or the occasional appointment of out- 
siders, they will secure that the officers have a distinct and permanent association 
with their regiments, an object towards which much has been done in Bengal in 
the last few years. 


19. As regards the first appointment of officers, we shall address your Lordship 
separately in reply to Despatch No. 11 of 13th January 1876. We have nothing 
to say against the present system of appointment, which has, we believe, brought 
into the Indian service a most excellent body of officers, if the supply is sufficient, 
as it promises to be in.Bengal. In Madras, since we addressed your Lordship on 
the 6th September 1875, No. 211, only three candidates for the Staff Corps have 
come forward. As far as we can calculate there should have been 15 admissions 
during the same period to meet the normal demand for candidates, to say nothing 
of there being a large number of vacancies in regiments as then reported by us. 
We look on this state of things as destructive to the efficiency of the Madras 
Army, and trust that your Lordship will consent to the application of a speedy 
remedy. 


20. Objections have been raised to the Staff Corps system of promotion, and 
doubtless it is not perfect, but it is very difficult, if not impossible, to devise a system 
which shall be in all respects satisfactory, and provide anything like regular promo- 
tion for a body of officers for the various duties in India, and we would not advocate 
interference with it. Its disadvantages have many compensating advantages, and 
the present unsatisfactory state of affairs as respects too great a preponderance 
of field officers is really owing to retention in the service of a vast number of old 
officers and the stoppage of admission at the bottom for a lengthened period. 
With a regular system of retirements and admissions there seems no ground to 
suppose that the normal condition of the corps will give too large a proportion of 
superior officers for-theoffices they fill and the duties that devolve on them, 
while the periods fixed for attaining the higher grades cannot be considered 
unduly short. 


21. We are not aware of any system which could with convenience be sub- 
stituted for the Staff Corps system of promotion, or for the: system of supplying 
regiments and departments from that corps, while if such a system was success- 
fully sketched out it would, we apprehend, be exceedingly difficult to introduce 
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it without an amount of change that would be most disturbing in every way, nor do - 
we apprehend that any change likely to be adopted would secure that Indian 
service should be as popular as it is under present arrangements, | 


_ 22, We concur with his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief as to the pro- 
priety of the various departments of military administration being ‘taken from the 
army as at presetit, and also that within certain limits no bar should be put upon 
officers going into civil employ. The withdrawals for the former are in the — 
nature of things limited, and no doubt the tendency now is, and we think it a 
right tendency, to restrict very tnuch the withdrawal of military officers for civil 
employ, but the door should not be closed, and it should be competent to the 
Government to take military officers for political employ if their services are 
required on public grounds at any period of their career. We, think, however, 
that in all future cases of appointments of young officers to civil or political 
employ, they should after 10 years be required either to return to the army or 
elect for a civil career, and in the latter event be struck off the strength of the 
army, retaining their claim to military pension, or such arrangements being 
made for their pensions as may be determined, if the principle we advocate shall 
be approved. . 


23. This, no doubt, would deprive the army of a portion of the officers who 
have been looked on as a reserve, but there would remain those officers in civil 
employ most likely to be useful, viz., those who had been less than 10 years away 
from military duty. se 


° 


24. It does not appear to us that it would be necessary or expedient to apply 
this rule of removal from the army to field officers selected for political duties, 
should it be deemed at any time desirable so to employ them. 


25. The composition of regiments of the Native Army is very fully explained in 
the letter of the Adjutant-General of the 14th August and in Sir Henry Norman’s 
minute. We have no general proposal to make on this head. From time to 
time changes have seemed desirable in this matter in particular regiments, and 
have been ordered by us, and a similar course can be pursued_in future whenever | 
it seems necessary ; nor are we, after much consideration, prepared to advocate a 
greater localization of corps than at present exists, or the formation of two or 
more regiments into so many battalions of one regiment. Any change in the 
Native Army that is not distinctly for the good of the service is to be avoided, and 
we are not certain that any particular advantage would arise from the doubling 
up of regiments, especially as, owing to the desire of the Sepoy to serve with those 
he knows, it would hamper recruiting if a man had to enlist in one battalion with 
a liability to serve in another, and if this condition was not observed there would 
be little or no use in doubling them up. 


26. We agree with the Commander-in-Chief and Sir Henry Norman that it 
would be inexpedient to introduce a system of localizing regiments of the Native 
Army, and we are not at present prepared to recommend any arrangements in 
that direction beyond those which already exist. 


27. Our remarks generally in this letter apply to the Madras Cavalry as well 
as to other portions of the Native Army, but there are peculiarities in this branch 
of the service, which, as your Lordship is aware, have led to a separate corres- 
pondence, and we hope to send a despatch almost immediately in reply to your 
communication No. 31 of 4th February 1875. 


28, We desire to conclude this despatch with the expression of our conviction 
that the Native Army, taken as a whole, is in a good condition. Some parts of it 
may not have altered much in ma¢ériel or discipline, though in all there has been 
more useful instruction than formerly, arid we are not aware that any part of it 
has fallen off, but we are well assured that, as respects the great Native Army of 
Bengal, the appearance, the spirit, and the intelligence of the troops, are far in 
advance of what they were before the Mutiny, while a progressive improvement 
has been observed in the instruction and in the readiness of the regiments which 
have been assembled at the various camps of exercise which have taken place since 
the year 1871. The conduct of Native troops too under the new organization on 
field service, often of a very harassing description, during the last few years, has 
been most excellent. 
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29. Minutes by the Honourable Sir A. Arbuthnot and by the Honourable Sir A. 
Clarke, dissenting from the views expressed in the 8th and 9th paragraphs of this 
despatch, are enclosed. A Minute by his Excellency the Viceroy will follow by 
next mail. 
We are, &c, 
| (Signed) NORTHBROOK, 
NAPIER OF MAGDALA 
H. W. NORMAN. 
ARTHUR HOBHOUSE. 
E. C, BAYLEY. 
W. MUIR. 
A. J. ARBUTHNOT, 
Fort William, A. W. CLARKE. 
The 10th March 1876. 
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From Colenel the Hon. F. A. Tuxstcer, C.B., Adjutant-General, to Colonel H. K. Burne, 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department,—(No. 24184, ee 
dated Head Quarters, Camp, the 26th July 1873). 


* Ir has been brought under the consideration of the Right Hon. the Commander-in-Chief by 
the committee now assembled for the revision of the standing orders of the Bengal cavalry and 
infantry, that a change in the established nomenclature of some of the grades of British officers 
serving in the Native army is most desirable. 


2. The committee justly represent that the terms “squadron” and ‘ wing subaltern” are now 
in most cases complete misnomers, owing to the fact that the corresponding appointments are in 
Bengal more frequently held by captains than by subalterns, and a reference to the Army List 
of the other Presidencies shows that they are even occasionally held by jield officers. 

I am therefore desired to convey for the favourable consideration of Government his 
Excellency’s ecommendation that the following designations may be authorized in lieu of those 
in force, viz.— 

Cavalry. 


Squadron Commander for Squadron Officer. 
Squadron Officer for Squadron Subaltern. 


Infantry. 


Wing Commander for Wing Officer. 
Wing Officer for Wing Subaltern. 


3. Lord Napier observes that these changes, if approved of, will not only remove the anomalies 
above alluded to, but will bring the positions of officers more in accord with their army rank, at 
the same time facilitating their employment in the Native army. 


ApreNDIx A. 
Prorosev Ruuzs to regulate the regimental promotion of European officers of the Indian Army. 


1. The establishments of European officers of regiments of Native cavalry and infantry shall 
be fixed as follows:— 
. Cavalry. 

T. Commandant. 
I]. 2nd in Command and 1st Squadron Commander. 
III. 2nd Squadron Commander. 
IV. 3rd Squadron Commander. 
V. Squadron Officer. 
VI. Squadron Officer. 
VII. Squadron Officer. 


| Infantry. 
~T) Commandant. 
II. 2nd in Command and Wing Commander. 
III. Wing Commander. 

IV. Wing Officer. 
V. Wing Officer. 

VI. Wing Officer. 

VIL. Wing Officer. 


One of the squadron officers in the cavalry to be adjutant, and one of the wing officers in the 
infantry to be adjutant, and another quartermaster. 
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I. Reginiental position constitutes seniority in’all regimental duties, but when employed with | 
mixed forces, officers rank according to their position in the army. ; 

III. An officer on the completion of 31 years’ service, shall not retain any regimental appoint- 
ment which he may have held for five years, unless re-appointed thereto by the Commander-in- 
Chief for a further term not exceeding five years. An officer of 31 years’ service who has not 

held his regimental appointment for five years may complete that term, and present incumbents 
will not be required to vacate them for a period of three years from this date or a period of eight 
years from date of their appomtments. 

The re-appointment under this rule of officers of regiments serving under the Government of 
India will rest with the Governor-General in Council. 

Ali regimental appointments will be vacated as at present upon succession to colonels’ 
allowances, or on attaining the rank of major-general. 


IV. On the oceurrence of a vacancy in a regiment created by the death, retirement on pension 
or otherwise, or the relinquishment of regimental duty under Rule IIL. the promotion in the 
several regimental positions shall be given to the senior officer of each lower grade, subject to the 
following exceptions :— 


1st.—If the officer standing next for promotion be pronounced unfit or undeserving by reason 
of professional unfitness or misconduct. ‘The unfitness of an officer will as a general 
rule be determined by the reports of regimental commanders and the inspecting general — 
officers with such further inquiry as the Commander-in-Chief or (in the case of regi- 
ments of the Punjab Frontier Force and the Central India Horse immediately under 
the Government of India) the Governor-General in Council may order. 

Q9nd.—Should vacancies occur simultaneously or within a very brief period in the command and 
second in command of a regiment, one of them may be filled by an officer of suitable 
rank from another regiment or appointment, or from the unemployed list ; or may be 
given to the senior officer of the next grade if he have special qualifications or claims 
from length of service or gallantry in the field. . 

The position of regimental commandant, however, is so important that no officer will 
have a claim to succeed, either temporarily or permanently, unless considered by the 
Commander-in-Chief or the Governor-General in Council (as aforesaid) to be perfectly 
qualified in all respects. 

3rd. If there are officers who from previous service with a regiment have strong claims upon 
it, these claims shall be taken into consideration on the occurrence of any vacancies ; 
for instance, where an officer owing to promotion has lost his regimental appointment, 
or where an officer taken from a regiment for staff employ for a fixed term has 
completed that term, and thereby come on the unemployed list. 

4th,—The order to absorb unemployed officers, and the present preponderance of senior officers, 
have caused many appointments which usually would be held by. subalterns to be held 
by captains. As long as this condition continues, the relative position of these officers 
in the regiments in which they are serving must be according to their present standing, 
but promotions to the next grade will be decided by their respective claims of length of 
service with the regiment, standing in the army, qualifications, and conduct. Claims of 
long regimental service will always receive much consideration. 


V. Temporary vacancies caused by the absence of officers on furlough or on leave shall be 
filled by the senior qualified officers of the next grades as laid down in Clause IV. 


VI. In the event of no squadron or wing officers in a regiment being qualified for the posts of 
adjutant or of quartermaster, one will be brought in from elsewhere, his position among the 
squadron or wing officers being determined by the Commander-in-Chief or the Governor-General 
in Council, as the case may be. An oflicer on attaining the rank of captain shall vacate the 
appointment of adjutant or quartermaster, unless re-appointed. ‘The adjutants and quarter- 
masters are assistants to the commanding officers as in the British service, and their office gives 
them no authority over senior officers. 


VII. When an officer is appointed to the staff for a term of three years, he will be made 
supernumerary in his regiment, and the vacancy thus caused shall be filled in the same manner 
as if the officer had proceeded on furlough, with the exception that in such a cage the whole of 
the staff allowance attached to his appointment shall be available for the officer acting for him. 


VIII. An officer made supernumerary shall continue to hold his position in the regiment, and 
shall be promoted in room of any vacancy as if he were present. On the termination of his staff 
service he shall revert to his regimental appointment. 


IX. A supernumerary second in command of a regiment employed on the staff, and succeeding 
to the command of his regiment, shall at once relinquish his staff appointment and rejoin his 
regiment. 


X. Subject to the sanction of the Commander-in-Chief, or of the Government of India, officers 
of Native cavalry and Native infantry, of equal regimental position and of the same branch of 
the service, may exchange with one another, provided that the commanding officers of the 
respective regiments certify that the exchange does not originate in any cause affecting the 
honour, character, or professional efficiency of the officers. 


XI. An officer exchanging into a regiment shall be placed for regimental seniority below all 
officers holding equal regimental position at the time of his exchange ; that is, a squadron or 
wing commander, or a squadron or wing officer, will enter his new regiment as junior squadron 
or wing commander, or junior squadron or wing officer, respectively. 
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Minute by His Excellency the Commanprr-1n-Cuier. 


i. On this point I would say, that the term of the officers’ tenure of the military appointment 


Bete viiiidic, “aonins® cid! cabdatoney: oe TRE? always be extended five years if he is efficient. | 
officers being caused, to vacate their appoint- If he begins at 18, and serves 31 years, he will be 49. 
Bonied | Sada ehild preter o> try-ttae exponient With five additional years, he will vacate regimental com- 
£0 orn Once ension rules, morder mand at 54 years. After a man reaches 50 years, as General 

Norman observes, he can seldom have the freshness and 

activity necessary for the hourly demand on him, if he does all that the commander of a regiment 
should do. 

The experience gained from the recent inducements to retire, shows that few of the com- 
manding officers of regiments are drawn away by the commuted pensions, and that a limit to 
retention of command is necessary. 


2. There is no security that the demand may not exceed even the average here stated. The 


actual incidence of the demand i i i 
Does not think the withdrawal of officers for i emand is shown in the following 
civil and political employ and army civil de- statement :— 


ere aye nee 1 Regiment lost = 6 Officers 

that each regiment gave only one officer in four 2 ditto BS - A ditto. 

at" . Gury dittoy 4)", - 8 ditto. 
ll ditto, - 2 ditto. 
48 ditto oes - 1 ditto. 


The demand would probably have been much greater had not the Government listened to the 
objections of the Commander-in-Chief. 

The voices of the Commanders-in-Chief have always been raised against the measure, as is 
shown in the strong protests made in the appendices attached to the Adjutant-General’s letter. 


3. It may frequently happen that from his age compared to his regimental grade, and with 
consideration of his prospect of promotion, a good officer could be spared without injury to his 
regiment ; but such officers when they could be recommended by the Commander-in-Chief, would 
probably not suit the views of the authorities requiring an officer. It would never be accepted 
that his nomination was not as much the simple result of patronage as the nomination made by 
the departmental] authorities. 


4. I consider it impossible to maintain the Native army in the necessary state of etficiency 
unless it is protected by some stringent rule against the withdrawal of officers above the grade of 
wing subaltern, except when the emergency for the public service is much greater than the 
ordinary demand of departments. 

Unless there were such a rule, it would be better to divide the Staff Corps into two entirely 
separate departments, civil and military, as has been frequently recommended. 


5. Under the orders of the Governor General, there are 43 corps and batteries of Artillery, 
contrasted with 68 regiments under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief. The appointments 
and promotions in these corps are administered by the Governor General throu gh his military 
secretary. 


6. For the corps of Cavalry and Infantry, which require over 190 officers, exclusive of the 


‘staff, probationers should, as a rule, go direct from British regiments, instead of passing through 


the regiments under the Commanders-in-Chief. They are obliged to be thoroughly instructed in 
their military duties before they can leave their regiments, therefore the necessity of passing 
them through the Native line regiments to learn their regimental duty, which formerly existed, 
exists no longer. 

It cannot but be injurious to the regiments of the line to be deprived of their smart officers for 
other regiments, and made the receptacle for those who turn out badly. 

Those officers who prove incompetent, or may have misconducted themselves, should be dealt 
with according to the regulations and Articles of War, and not sent to carry their discredit into 
the regiments under the Commander-in-Chief. ‘ 


Of the officers attached to the corps under the Government of India, there are— 


136 from Bengal. 
42 ,, Madras. 
16°,, Bombay. 


7. The increased pension at an earlier period of service would be in many cases a great boon, 
but I think the experience of these boons shows that they 
General Norman would give a pension of 600 do not act in the manner desired in stimulating regimental 


ayear after 30 years’ service, instead of as at : 
pene 35 years, and would abolish the inter- PY omotion. 


ee ee tk em The 365/. intermediate pension led very few officers com- 
or on attaining the grade of eutenant-colonel. paratively to reside in England under the permission granted 
The grade of 292 after 24 years might be in G.G.O 797 of 1872 
abolished, leaving only 191 after 20 years °“O.U. ) 2 MeN ty : 
service. I therefore still think a limit to the period of regimental 
command is necessary. 


The abolition of the intermediate grades of pension would tell hardly on those compelled to 
retire by ill health, or other circumstances, at periods just short of 26 years, and would effect no 


saving. 
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_8. The Pera ts were carefully aca both with regard to the pay of the cavalry 


General Norman would give the Native offi- 
cers an increase on the old allowances, provided 
they remain real commanders of companies as 
per scale 1. 


1. GENERAL NORMAN’s SCALE. 


1 Subadar-major 
4 Subaders 
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2. OLD SCALE. 
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8. ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S SCALE. 
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General Norman does not consider the in- 
crease to the Sepoy’s pay urgently necessary. 

The increase proposed in the shape of good 
conduct pay. 

He considers that the fall in the rate of com- 
pensation for dearness of provisions an indica- 
tion of the general fall of prices, which must 
affect the Sepoys’ homes, and render it easier 


and to the pay of clerks in public offices, and also of Natives 


in civil employ. If the public purse could not meet the 


entire recommendations at present, the reduced allowances 
proposed by General Norman would be a very considerable 
improvement on the present conditions ; but I would strongly 
advocate an increase of the jemadars of the first class, at 
least from 35 to 45, and of the second class from 30 to 40 ; 
even by taking 10 rupees off from the pay of the two junior 
subadars. 


The separation of the Native officer from the rank and file 
will be as much due to his superior means and way of living 
as to measures of discipline. 


9. I regret very much that General Norman’s aie and 
mine differ on this point, for it appears to me the most 
important of all. The raising of the position of the Native 
officers is of the greatest importance to improve the eflicienc 
of the army, and to keep them respectable in comparison wit th 
the employés in civil life; but an increase to the pay of the 
Sepoy is almost a necessity of existence. 


It is difficult to see how the fact that nearly one-half of the 


army is under six years’ service can be considered otherwise — 


than as a proof that there are not inducements enough to 


secure continued service in the ranks, even making allowance’ 


for the invaliding of the old men who enlisted in 1857. 


The old inducements, the priority of hearing in the courts 
of justice, the certainty of rising to the non-commissioned 
grade by seniority, and the greater ease of living on the pay 
of the Sepoy, attracted men of respectable means, and kept 


to support their families. That any increase of 
price is to be met by the hutting money. 


the old soldier in the ranks. 


Surely the value of the steady experienced soldiers of 
10 or 15 years’ service, who have acquired an attachment to their officers, and a pride in their 
regiments, cannot be too highly regarded. 

The compensation for dearness of provisions is a temporary remedy for periods of unusual 
scarcity ; it is an exceilent sliding scale to prevent frequent changes of pay ; but it does not by 
any means cover all the soldier’s additional expenses of living, compared with those of a former 
day. The hutting money seldom or never reaches the soldier’s hands; it is expended under the 
orders of the commanding officer,in supplementing the soldier’s own labour in building or repairing 
his lines, and only meets the rise in the cost of shelter. 


The replies of the commanding officers regarding recruiting, ine that out of the 45 regiments 
of infantry and 19 of cavalry that do the ordinary duty of the country, 32 regiments represent 
difficulty of recruiting or falling off in the physique of the recruits. ‘The corps that attribute the 
difficulty to their specially unfavourable locality, such as Buxa, ate omitted in this calculation. 
‘The Hindustani regiments, being now few in number, there should be abundance of the material, 
unless there is a cause for the difficulty of recruiting which did not formerly exist. The special 


or class regiments would naturally have less difficulty in filling their ranks than those of mixed 


composition. 
Considering the tenor ot these replies, and the average increase shown in the cost of soldiers’ 
necessaries and food, together with the undeniable fact, experienced by all classes, European and 


Native, and admitted as a just ground for consideration, that the expense of living, generally, has 


greatly increased, I think there can be no doubt that the time has come when the question of the 
pay of the Native army must be seriously faced. 

In dealing with the old Bengal army the question of pay had much to do in hastening its 
unhappy end. ‘The call on the Hindustani soldier to cress the Indus led to the unwilling grant 
of Sindh batta; and though annexation made no change in the circumstances of service there to 
to the soldiers, the fact of the Trans-Indus country being included in British territory was 
assumed as a sufficient reason for withdrawing that allowance. 

A elose study of the history of the army at that period will show that mismanagement of the 
question of pay, and irresolution in the maintenance of discipline, arising doubtless from some 
consciousness of the justice of the discontent manifested, did much towards preparing the army 
for its final mutiny. 

It is a point of the first rohecal necessity to give the soldier no just or reasonable cause fer 
being discontented with his wages; and next, that there shall bea strong inducement in his 
pension to secure his interest in the stability of the institutions on which the future maintenance 
of himself and family depends. 

I think that the proposals submitted are not more than what are required to ‘effect these 
ends. 

They have been based on the most careful inquiry from all grades of the army regarding the 
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defects of the existing systems, and the practical experience of regimental officers. I place the 
recommendations regarding pay in the following order :— 


Free kits 18 rupees on enlistment and 18 rupees after six months - 357,840 
Grant in aid of half mounting - - = - - 381,000 
Good conduct pay at new rates for cavalry and infantry = - - 250,000 
Compensation for dearness of provisions to Native cavalry - - 150,000 
Hutting money to Native cavalry - - - - - 42,000 
Increased pay to Native officers of infantry - - - - 112,500 
Bands - _- - = - - - - 

Colours - - ‘i - - - - 

Hospital bedding — - - - = - 


I consider it: very desirable to prevent the necessity of any deductions from the recruit’s pay, 
by allowing the full grant of 36 rupees, which is in point of fact an addition of one rupee to his 


- pay during the first three years of his service, but it would come in this form as a greater boon 


than if it were given as an additional rupee of pay. The first good conduct pay at the end of 
three years’ service, would then meet the time when the sepoy, having had all the discomforts of 
soldiering, diminished pay would no longer be one of them, the drill and musketry instruction 
and the restraints of discipline, has it in his power to take his discharge. 

It is to be remembered, that the more men who are induced to remain in the service, the less 
will be the expense of the recruits. 

I now come to the question of the pensions, which has been forced on the attention of the 
Commanders-in-Chief of the several presidencies, in cousequence of the great number of men 
invalided at about 15 years’ service. 

If the number of the men, who take their discharge within the period of six years, is not due 
to any unpopularity of the service, then the increased rates of pension to those who remain 
between 15 and 40 years will be inconsiderable. If on the contrary the exodus from the service 
is due to its want of attractions, then the increased rates of pension will at least not cause 
increased expenditure, because although the rates will be increased, the life of the pensioner will 
be so:much shorter, and there will not be the pay of the man who steps in the 15 years’ invalid’s 
place, in addition to the pension of the latter. 

The inadequacy of the pensions for the longer periods of service, especially of the distinguished 
Native officers, is admitted by Sir H. Norman, who has no doubt often felt distress at seeing 
honoured soldiers, after 30 or 40 years of gallant and loyal service, pass from their full pay, in the 
decline of life, to a small pittance. ; 

I am inclined to prefer a general increase to all, rather than the limited number of special 

ensions.’ 

i I have suggested to Sir H. Norman, that the question of the pensions should be considered by 
a committee of selected officers of cavalry and infantry from each presidency to be convened at 
the Camp of Exercise. 

I consider the graduated scale of pension a measure of economy in itself without reference 
to the possibility of utilising the pensioners asa reserve; that measure might be omitted or 
limited in extent. The pensioners who came into Lucknow before the siege behaved most 
faithfully and nobly. . 

At present thousands of men trained to arms pass annually into the population. The proposed 
rules are it is hoped calculated to reduce that number, to make those useful who do so pass from 
the army, if required, and by their periodical intercourse with their officers, and increased 
pensions, to perpetuate their remembrance of their ties to the service and their interest in the 
maintenance of order. ‘There is no doubt that there must have been some truth in the excuses 
made by many pensioners at the time of the mutiny, that they never knew that their ‘services 
would be accepted. 

When the troops were drawn from the Bombay Presidency for Abyssinia, the pensioners 
who are there settled much more in clusters than on this side of India, expressed to the Pension 
Paymaster their anxiety to be enrolled for garrison or police service, but the Government of 
Bombay preferred to increase the police. 

When the Native army was reduced to its present establishment, the extent of the reduction 
was very much influenced by the consideration that the police force under military discipline 
offered a ready resource for reinforcing the army. 

Since that period a change has taken place in the Views of successive governments, and year by 
year the military character of the police has to a certain extent diminished. 

‘The present tendency appears to be towards a reduction of the superior appointments held by 
military officers, to get rid of the military organization for maintaining discipline, and to assimilate 
the police to the old constabulary. ‘Thus the supposed ready resource of a disciplined police is 


‘diminishing and appears in a fair way of disappearing entirely ; therefore a selected body of 


pensioners, ready to be formed into veteran battalions or companies of any strength that might 
be required, would-appear of. more value than would have been the case some years ago when the - 
police was looked upon as a more military body. ; 

The new graduated scale of pensions, however, is by no means inseparable from or dependent 
on the suggested reserve. 

In some degree related to the question of pensions is the proposal for the retiring fund for 
Native officers, which would add greatly to their comfort and respectability in retirement and 
would increase the interest of themselves and their connexions in maintaining the stability of the 


government. 
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It is believed that it would be popular with most of the present Native officers and might be 
compulsory with future promotions, if introduced with a simultaneous increase of allowances. 

I would recommend that the committee be instructed to consider the proposal. 

The points in which my views differ from Sir Henry Norman’s are really very few. 

The proposals which I have laid before the Government are founded on long experience 
and the representations of all grades of the army regarding defects im the existing system. | 
The practical experience of regimental officers as communicated by them has been carefully. 
considered. hus 

The proposals should be considered as a whole of which each part is a link binding together a 
system, which, while retaining the main features of the existing organization, would eliminate 
undeniable defects, and would hold out prospects of progressive advantages of pay and pension, 
from enlistment to the end of the soldier’s life; while tending to retain him in the ranks as 
long as he is in the fittest stage for active service, it would still render him useful in his decline ; 
add to his respectability in his home whether he be private soldier or officer, and give him an 
increased interest in the stability of the British Government. 


6th November 1875. - (Signed) Napier oF Macpata. 


Minute by the Hon. Sir Atexanper Arsutunot, K.C.S.I. 


I recret that Iam unable to concur in the opinion expressed in the 8th and 9th paragraphs 
of this despatch that the complement of European officers at present assigned to the Native 
Regiments is sufficient. A careful consideration of the subject and of the opinions which have 
been recorded on it, impresses me with the conviction that if the Native army were required to 
take part in any really serious warfare, a complement of seven European officers would be found 
insufficient to supply that effective leading and direction which are necessary to prevent disaster. 
lf the Native army were merely intended to serve asa police for the maintenance of order, and 
for the repression of disturbances in our own territories, or in the Native States which are inter- 
laced with them, then I should be prepared to admit that a complement of seven officers for each 
regiment is sufficient for any service on which they are likely to be engaged. But if the Native 
army is to be regarded as an important auxiliary to our British forces, which may be employed 
in repelling foreign invasion or in making war beyond the limits of India, either in Asia or in 
Africa, and possibly against a European enemy, then I hold that the present complement of 
European officers is dangerously small, and that an increase to it is imperatively required. The 
correctness of this view, as it appears to me, is practically admitted in the 9th paragraph of the 
despatch, where it is said that it may be a matter of doubt “ whether under the circumstances of 
“ very distant service, or if Native troops were engaged in war with the_army of a European 
“ power, some increase of junior European officers should be made to regiments ;” but then it is 
argued that the possibility of such a contingency is not a sufficient reason for maintaining 
habitually a large and expensive complement of officers, the more especially as there are reserves, 
composed of the officers on the military staff of the army, of those employed in the civil adminis- 
tration, and of those on furlough, which can be drawn upon in time of need. In regard to at 
least one of these reserves, the military civilians, I would remark that to treat the great body of 
the officers employed in the civil administration as forming a military reserve is scarcely compatible 
with the system adopted of late years, especially in Bengal, under which military officers in civil 
employ have been practically regarded as having no claim to, or prospect of, further military 
employment, and that looking to a not far distant future, there would seem to be every probability 
of a great change in the system of employing military officers im the civil administration; that in 
fact year by year the number of military officers so employed will diminish, and that their places 
will be filled by members either of the covenanted or of the uncovenanted civil service. What 
has recently occurred with reference to the alleged grievances of the covenanted civil servants in 
the North-Western Provinces, and the legislation which took place in 1870 for the purpose of 
throwing open higher offices in the civil administration to the natives of the country, are, as it 
appears to me, sufficient indications that the practice of employing a considerable number of 
military men in civil offices will have to be gradually discontinued. 

But [ submit that the existence of reserves, however ample, and however valuable as a means 
of fillmg vacancies in the established organization, is not. a justification for adhering to an organiza- 
tion which requires to be supplemented, and in fact altered whenever the army is called upon to 
discharge the more serious duties for which it is maintained. It is surely essential to the efficiency 
of an army that the arrangement of the duties, while it is under training in time of peace, should 
be that which is best adapted for war. I do not advocate, nor, so far as | am aware, do any of the 
opponents of the present system advocate, a return in its entirety to the system ‘which obtained 
before the mutiny. I have no doubt that the proportion of European officers was at that time as 
unnecessarily large as it is now, in my bumble opinion, unduly small; and there were other evils 
connected with the old system, in regard to the existence of which there is a very general consent. 
Nor do I recommend any alteration for the worse in the position which has been assigned to the 
Native officers of late years. There is, as it. appears to me, very great force in the remarks made 
by Lord Napier that it is very desirable “to afford some room for the Native soldier to aspire to 
“a higher and more respectable position,” and politically it would be very inexpedient, except 
on the strongest grounds of proved necessity, to resort to any measure which would imply 
degradation or distrust of the Native officers of the army. All I contend for is, that while leaving 
to the Native officers the command of their troops and companies, the complement of European 
officers should be so far augmented as to enable them to exercise a really effective supervision. 

It must not be forgotten that since the present organization was framed, an important change 
has taken place, in the great improvement which has been made in weapons of precision, and 
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-, which renders it impossible to adhere to one of the leading ideas of the present organization, viz., 
that the European officers should all be mounted officers. This is now impossible in action, and 
the ability of the European officers to move rapidly from point to point has pro tanto been 
diminished. ‘This, it appears to me, is a most important consideration, materially affecting the 
question of the sufficiency of the present complement of European officers, and pointing, in my 
humble opinion, unmistakeably to the necessity for an increase. It is perhaps impertinent in a 
civilian to suggest what the precise increase should be; but I venture to think that a good 
solution of the question is furnished in the modification of Sir Charles Staveley’s scheme, 
suggested (though not recommended) by Sir H. Norman in the 58th paragraph, chapter I. of his 
minute of the 11th October last. The organization here referred to would give eleven officers to 
each regiment of Infantry, and it has, as I think, a great advantage over the present organization, 
in that it assigns to the European officers below the commandant more limited bodies of men to 
command on parade and in action. Under this organization a regiment of Native Infantry would 
be divided into four double companies, instead of into two wings, as at present. Each double 
company would be under the direction of a European Captain or field officer, aided by a European 
Subaltern, the command of each company or half double company remaining as at present, with 
the Native officers. In the Cavalry an addition of two European officers to the present comple- 
ment would seem to be desirable so as to admit of two European officers being assigned to each 
squadron. Here the considerations are different from those which apply in the case of the 
Infantry, but they are not less cogent. The principal role of Cavalry being to cover the advance 
of a force, to conceal its movements as far as practicable from the enemy, and at the same time to 
obtain the fullest possible information of the enemy’s movements ; it is often broken up into small 
parties, and ignorance or irresolution, or want of influence over his men, on the part of the leader 
of any one of those parties, might go far to mar the success of the best planned operation. 


(Signed) ALExR. J. ARBUTHNOT. 
The 2nd March 1876. 


Minute by Colonel the Hon. Sir A. Crarxe, R.C., K.C.M.G., C.B. 


I wave signed this despatch, because there are contained in it recommendations of minor 
details in which I concur and which I hope to see adopted, and also on the understanding, 
admitted in the body of the despatch, that the existing organization, which it must be remembered 
has hitherto been only tentative, which has not yet borne the strain of a protracted contest, but 
which it is proposed to perpetuate and consolidate, is applicable to the ordinary exigencies: of 
Indian service. 

I am, however, unable to reconcile the two leading principles on which this organization is based, 
namely :— ; 

(1.) The disassociation or isolation of the officers from the regiment, and 

(2.) The limiting the number of those officers to a strength just sufficient for the administration 

of the regiment, leaving the leadership of the troops and companies to the Native officers, 
who, as a rule, are of the same status as the rank and file, 


with the now almost universal practice, the result of experience and followed in all armies, and 
which consists in sustaining the regimental system, the officers being an integral portion of each 
regiment, in class of a separate and higher social scale, and in numbers sufficient to guide, lead, 
and control the men when in action. 

Accepting then that this organization is sufficient for Indian service—and I only accept it in 
deference to the mature experience of my military colleagues—I seek by this dissent to record 
my misgiving that if ever that organization is exposed to the vicissitudes of active warfare, it will 
be found defective. 

A novel experiment, when a majority of those directly connected with it have more or less 
benefited by it, will be attended in its early stages with a certain apparent amount of success, 
and that success will be naturally quoted as evidence in its favour ; but even admitting the success 
which it is asserted has followed on the creation of a Staff Corps, manifesting itself, it is said, in 
the better economy and discipline of the regiments of the Native army, are these grounds for 
confidence that men who enter that Staff Corps in the hopes of securing one or other of the prizes 
and special appointments which its very name indicates, will rest content with the relegation to 
regimental duties, or that they will brig to their work those special qualities which make the 
regimental system of such value in the formation of an army ? 

Admitting that the Native officers have much improved of late years, and that they may still 
more improve with the proposed increase to their pay and with the higher social status now 
proposed to be accorded to them, yet it must not be forgotten that they will still have risen 
from the same strata as the men whom they have been taught to drill, to command, and to direct, 
and to that they are neither by birth, nor by special qualities, natural chiefs and leaders, and 
further that discipline, ever precarious and perhaps irksome, can never evoke that confidence and 
obedience which can only’ be-insured by cherished traditions or by hereditary prestige. 

It is perhaps possible that the time may come when those who would form the natural leaders 

of the masses in India may seek the career of arms, and educated for the trust under our 
standard, may then-at once assume their natural position; but that time has not yet arrived, nor, 
as far as I can learn, is there any indication of its arrival; so that we must still trust to our 
Native army being recruited both for those in and out of the ranks from the same class as at 
present, and to a very great extent to service being taken with the only object of its being a 
means of livelihood. 

If then this be so, is it prudent to apply to an army, less intelligent and less self-reliant, a 
principle which no one would venture to suggest should be applied to a European or American 
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force? Are not the non-commissioned officers of these latter, as a rule, far more fitted to lead 
their comrades than the Indian officers selected from their fellow peasants and labourers ? - 

It is no doubt true that in Indian as in Western armies, men so selected have done right well, 
and have shown qualities eminently fitting them for leaders, but these instances are conspicuous 
by their very rarity. On the other hand, how often has in all armies the same tale had to be 
recorded of regiments having lost a large or disproportionate number of their officers, and of their © 
having had to retreat sometimes perhaps in good order, but too often in confusion and disorder, 
demoralized by this very loss ! : | 

The authors of the present organization have limited its application to the necessities of Indian 
service, and would hesitate to ask its extension or even to adhere to it, were it to be exposed to 
contact with an enemy’s organization based on natural leadership, or were it to be confronted with 
all the strains of a campaign against a European force differently officered and directed. Were 
it so exposed, there might arise, and possibly there will arise, instances when, as I believe has 
already occurred, a brigade consisting of Indian and British regiments and opposed to a purely 
Native force, has been compelled to retire rather broken than otherwise owing to the loss of 
officers on the part of the Native regiment which in the hour of supreme trial was thus unsup- 
ported. Indeed it is to the thorough efficiency of troops in this their last test, that the organisers 
of any army must look, and not to the symmetry of a force in a march past or to its internal 
economy and well-kept books and accounts, subjects which no doubt formed the theme of 
Inspecting Generals before 1857, just as much as they do now. 

I do not forget the service that certain irregular trcops, with only an Englishman or two to 
lead them have rendered ; but this was due to the personal relations which existed between the 
leader and his followers. By the present system of placing between the English chief and the 
soldier the Native company officer, that direct influence has been destroyed which, as a German 
military writer has said, may indeed engender “a feeling of hatred, but in most cases engenders 
“ one of love, confidence, and respect between his captain and the individual soldier ”—a feeling 
which, to quote the same author, “is the corner stone of an army and not one of the least firm 
““ ones.” 

Nor am I forgetful of the fact that changes in an alien and mercenary army ought to be 
approached with caution, and that to deprive or diminish in the existing Native force the position 
or privileges of their present company leaders, might be attended with the danger of creating 
disaffection. But this is far from my intention. 1 wish indeed rather to better the position of 
the Native company officer and to give him such means as will enable him to enjoy those 
privileges. But what I ask is that until we shall have established—and I fear the time is not yet 
near—such relations between us and the subject races of India that we may confide to their 
native leaders the command and control of the men composing the tactical unit of a recimeni—- 
the troop or company I mean—this tactical unit (as on its use or abuse all modern warfare relies 
for victory or courts defeat) may have ever ready as its guide and pilot a European officer, the 
whilom leader whom conquest has given, in the absence of their natural leaders, to the men of a 
subject race. Si ae ys EN 

With the re-establishment of a normal relation and proportion between officers and men must 
follow the recognition in its entirety of the regimental system and the consequent gradual 
absorption and disintegration of the staff corps ; so I will not burden this minute with any remarks 
on a system which irresistibly tends to subordinate the value of the regiment as the first and 
most important field of a true soldier’s duty, and which makes short service under the colours a 
mere stepping stone to more lucrative employment in the political or civil service. — 

In calling in question either the judgment or the experience which would advise that the large 
proportion of officers in a Native regiment should be selected from its ranks and from a class low 
in the social scale, and in further advocating a return to the almost universal practice which is 
followed in all other armies of having as a rule the officers taken from the higher and dominant 
sections of society, I do it in no spirit of sycophancy, or as claiming for the accidents of wealth 
and birth the prerogative of authority and command. I rather do it in order to draw attention to 
what is apparently the fact—whether for good or for evil it is beyond my province here to discuss 
—that this preference for an exclusive and privileged caste appears to be in obedience to a natural 
law, and where from political or economical reasons it has been disregarded, sooner or later 
disaster in some form or other has followed its violation. ; 

Nor need any anxiety be felt lest by an increase of Kuropean officers to a regiment, and 
especially of junior European officers, the Native officers, and still more important the Native 
soldier, would take exception or would call in question such a course. As well might it be 
feared or suspected that the veterans of a British regiment see in their newly joined ensigns or 
sub-lieutenants a reproach on their discipline or valour. In the one case as in the other, the men 
would recognize a prudent provision for the exigencies of their own special work in the presence 


of such officers. 
(Signed) A. CrarxKe. 
The 4th March 1876. 


Minors by His Excettency toe Viceroy. 


1. I desire to make a few observations upon the Military despatches which were sent by the 
last mail. 

2. The question of the organization of the Native army, and especially of the propriety of 
maintaining the Staff Corps, has come constantly under my notice from the time of my arrival in 
India four years ago. During those four, years 1 have omitted no opportunity of obtaining the 
opinions of officers of all ranks who have served with the different forces in India. I had, more- 
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over, the advantage of a previous knowledge of the discussions which took place when theIndian 
armies were reorganised after the mutiny, having served at that time as Under Secretary of 
State for India. 


3. After my arrival, and during my tour through a large part of India in the autumn of 1872, 
I often heard it said that the condition of the Native army was in many respects unsatisfactory. 
It was said that a feeling of discontent existed amongst the British officers of the Madras and 
Bombay armies, and that it extended, in a modified degree, to the Bengal army—that the British 
officers were too old, and that the excessive number of those of the higher ranks created a stagna- 
tion of promotion—that throughout the Armies of the three presidencies the feeling of regimental 
esprit de corps was impaired, and that in the Madras Army it was almost extinct—that the operation 
of the Staff Corps system was in many respects defective—that many of the Native Officers were 
of an age which unfitted them for active service, and that few of them had any pretensions to 
being able to command their companies in the field—and that the pension rules operated so as to 
encourage the retention in the ranks of Native officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers 
who were unfit for active service. 


4, I soon found, however, that considerable difference of opinion existed amongst the best 
authorities as to the merits of the present organization, and, among those who thought that defects 
existed, as to the remedies which should be applied to meet them. The elements of which the 
Native Army is composed, and the great variety of considerations—some political, some purely 
military—which have to be borne in mind, render the subject one of peculiar difficulty and delicacy. 
It seems to me better that improvements should be deferred for a time, rather than that a rash 
hand should be laid upon any part of the military system. 


5. In the meanwhile two important measures concerning the Native army were initiated, and 
have now been carried into effect. 


6. It had been decided by the Duke of Argyll in 1869* that the Native troops should eventually 
* Despatch from the Secretary of State, e furnished with breech-loading arms. It became necessary to 
No. 51 of February 25th, 1869. carry this measure into effect without further delay. ‘The breech- 
loader was fast approaching India. ‘The King of Burma had applied for breech-loading machinery. 
The Ameer of Cabul had asked the Government of India to facilitate the supply of breech-loaders 
to his army. When complications arose with the Turks in the neighbourhood of Aden, we learnt 
that the Turkish troops, against whom, in the event of hostilities, our regiments armed with 
muzzle-loading rifles would have been opposed, were armed with breech-loaders. Under these 
circumstances, the Government of India decided to commence the issue of breech-loaders to the 
Native army. 


7. The other improvement which was carried into effect was a modification of the rules under 
+ No. 122 of June 9th, 1873. which officers were allowed to retire from the Staff Corps. This 
ee oy tis 1874. was in itself desirable for the reasons given in the two despatchest 
quoted in the margin. From circumstances to which I need not here allude, there were many 
more officers of high rank and long service in the Staff Corps than could usefully be employed. 
There was every danger of a stagnation of regimental promotion, and of a serious deficiency in 
the proportion of young officers. This condition of things had been frequently represented to 
the Home Government by the Government of India during the tenure of office of Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Mayo, and some scheme of retirement had been strongly advocated, but hitherto with- 
out success, \ ; 


8. I entirely agreed with this opinion. In June 1873 the subject was, therefore, again 


t Despatch to the Secretary of State. earnestly pressed upon the attention of the Secretary of State, and 


pre, 122 of Sune 9th, 1878. ee plan was recommended under which officers might commute their 
‘No. 259 of December 8th, 1873. +~eXpectations of receiving the colonel’s allowance.t After some 


oe Moboungy 1h isk No correspondence the Secretary of State signified his assent to this - 
Pi ae (he ecraang, ot State; proposal in May 1874. |The number of applications exceeded the 
62 ee ai maximum limit of 90 which was at first laid down. The offer was 


renewed in the year 1875, and will be repeated again this year. 


9. The effect of these retirements has been most beneficial. The number of unemployed 
officers has been greatly reduced, and is no longer a source of embarrassment excepting in 
Madras. The feeling of discontent to which I referred in the 3rd paragraph of this Minute has, 
I believe, almost entirely ceased to exist. 


10. This measure, which I looked upon as an essential preliminary to any changes of organiza- 
tion affecting British officers, having been successfully put into operation, the circular letters of 
February and March 1875 were written for the purpose of obtaining, in an official shape, the 
opinions of Lord Napier of Magdala and those of the Commanders-in-Chief of Madras and 
Bombay upon the other subjects relating to the organization of the army. ‘Their replies have 
supplied an amount of information relative to the three armies which will, I trust, admit of the 
proposals we have now made being dealt with finally by Her Majesty’s Government without 
further reference to India. I wish to express my deliberate opinion that it is of essential impor- 
tance that Her Majesty’s Government should now give such a decision upon the future of the 
Native army as will assure all concerned that great organic changes are not to be expected, and 
that the system now decided upon will be maintained. 

11. There is a general agreement upon the necessity of the improvements which we have 
proposed in the condition of the Native soldier. I will only say that their cost, considering the 
importance of the object, is trifling ; and that I trust there will be no hesitation in carrying them 
into effect. It is not wise in the case of any army to permit the condition of the soldier as 
regards his pay to become deteriorated, and to wait until complaints arise before applying a 
remedy. The composition of the Native army in India gives great additional force to this con- 
sideration. 
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12. It seems to me to be highly desirable that, if possible, some stability should be secured for 
the system which has been followed by Lord Napier of _Magdala since he has been Commander- 
in-Chief of the Bengal army, of promoting officers in the same regiments, so that regimental 
esprit de corps should be maintained ; and that the same system should be extended to the armies 
of Madras and Bombay, now that the principal difficulty which has hitherto been found in the 
application of this system, viz., the claims of officers who, owing to reductions and other reasons, 
were unemployed, has been greatly removed by the operation of the new scheme of retirement. 
I believe that the regulations which we have recommended will secure the object we have in 
view. : 
13. I consider the provision which we have recommended for the retirement of officers from 
regimental appointments is essential to the future efficiency of the Native armies of India. The 
dead level of age which generally exists in the regimental officers who fill the higher grades, 
especially in the Madras army, makes it, in my opinion, hopeless to expect any improvement 
without some such system of retirement. 

14. In Appendix P. to the Adjutant-General’s letter of the 14th of August will be found returns 
of the length of service of officers employed in regiments on the ist of April 1875. In four 
cavalry and 40 infantry regiments of the Madras army— - 


1 Commanding Officer was of 29 years’ service. 


1 +) ”? 31 t 29 
2 99 39 32 > 
8 99 39 o. 33 39 
8 ” 393 34 9 
8 » Yr 35 29 
8 ” Cao 36 ey) 
6 ” 39 37 + 
2 9 29 38 9 


That is to say, supposing an officer to enter the service at 18, there were only two officers of. less 
than 50 years of age. 
The seconds-in-command were nearly as old— 


2 Seconds-in-Command were of 29 years’ service. 


9 29 29 30 39 
10 gs - 31 “ 
7 2) 9? 32 9? 
14 ” % 33 0 
2 ; % 34 3 


That is to say, the youngest second in command was about 48 years of age, and more than half 
the whole number were over 50. sare 

It is needless to examine the list further, for the effect has of course been that the wing officers 
are of much higher rank and greater age than is desirable, while there are many squadron and 
wing subalterns of 18, 19, and 20 years’ service. The condition of the Bombay army is not 
much better, and the inducements which the present regulations regarding the succession of 
officers to colonel’s allowances hold out to officers to remain serving must, if not counteracted, 
produce the same result eventually in the Bengal army. 


15. Upon this subject I will say no more than that I believe the regulation we have proposed 
is sufficiently guarded to prevent any sericus hardship to officers of old standing who are now 
serving, whose interests we have desired to consider so far as was compatible with the essential 
interests of the service. 


16. The other important questions dealt with in these despatches are the advantage or disad- 
vantage of the Staff Corps as a means for supplying British officers for service in India, and the 
number of British officers who should be attached to Native regiments. I treat the questions as 
separate, because the number of officers attached to regiments might be increased or decreased © 
without making any change in the constitution of the Staff Corps. 


17. I will say, briefly, that the difficulty of devising a scheme of regimental promotion which 
will give the same average rate of advancement as that which prevails in British regiments is so 
great, the vested interests which weuld be affected by abolishing the Staff Corps are so large, and 
the inexpediency of making a second organic change in the system of supplying British officers 
to the Native army is so evident, that I trust and believe that no proposal for abolishing the Staff 
Corps and establishing a regimental system in its place will be seriously entertained. ~ 


18. The minor question, namely, what number of British officers should be attached to Native 
regiments, is one upon which high authorities differ. For my own part, looking at the weight 
that should be given to the opinions of Lord Napier of Magdala and of Sir Henry Norman, con- 
firmed by the high efficiency of the Native army of Bengal and of the Punjab frontier force, I am 
satisfied, so far as I can form an opinion upon so professional a subject, that the system of placing 
Native officers in command of troops and companies with a moderate staff of British officers to 
each regiment is as good a system as can be devised for the Bengal army and the Punjab frontier 
force. ‘The material of the Bombay army is so similar to that of Bengal that I caunot under- 
stand why a system which succeeds in the one should be inapplicable to the other. Lord Napier 
of Magdala has commanded both armies, and considers that the system is equally applicable 
to both. 

19. The only doubt which I have entertained regards the application of the system to the 
Madras army.’ The opinion of the Commander-in-Chief of that army is decidedly untayourable 
to its operation, and the circumstances of the Madras army differ considerably from those of the 
other indian armies. Ifthe question had been before me, whether the old regimental system of 
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the Madras army should be maintained with some modifications or changed into the present 
system under which the Native officers have been advanced to the command of troops and com- 
panies, I should have hesitated to make the change. But this is not the question we have now 
to determine. We have to say whether the new system has so far failed as to make it necessary 
to reduce the Native officers to their old position and pay, and io increase the number of British 
officers in the regiments. I do not think the new system has up to the present time had a fair 
trial in the Madras army. The Commanders-in-Chief in Madras have loyally and to the best 
of their power endeavoured to make it work smoothly, but circumstances were against them. It 
is only necessary to read the opinion of Sir Frederick Haines as expressed in Brigadier-General 
Stewart’s letter to the Madras Government of the 3rd of April last to feel convinesd that no 
system, however excellent, could have satisfied an army placed in the condition in which the 
Madras army has been placed mainly from unavoidable circumstances. 


20. From that letter we find that the reduction of regiments produced a large supernumerary 
list of officers of high rank, whose employment was a necessity, and made regimental promotion 
impossible. 

‘The present great and ever increasing proportion of senior to junior British officers in the 
Native army is most injurious. Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels hold the wings. Three or 
four Majors have officiating wings, and with two or three exceptions old Captains are Subalterns. 
There are no young officers coming on—no candidates to fill the number (upwards of 30) of 
permanent and officiating appointments now vacant. ‘The well-being of an army depends much 
upon an assured source of supply of young officers ; the army of Madras does not possess this, 
and it is a vital question how to provide it. 

“The age of the seconds in command and wing officers is also becoming a serious matter, and’ 
cannot fail to be detrimental to efficiency.” 

_ The Native officers are described as old and ‘ without life or energy.” 


21. It seems to me that no new system could have succeeded under such circumstances as 
these, and it is rather to the credit of the present organization that the reports show that in no 
material point the Madras Native army has fallea off in efficiency. ‘The evils pointed out by Sir 
Frederick Haines will be gradually removed if the proposals we have made should be approved 
by Her Majesty's Government. It is wise in my opinion before introducing a new system of 
organization into the Madras army to wait and see how the present system will work, when the 
causes which must have been fatal to thorough efficiency under any system have been removed. 
Sir Frederick Haines will in a few months become Commander-in-Chief of the Bengal army, so 
that the Government of India will be able to avail themselves of his knowledge of the Madras 
army in introducing such improvements as may be required into that army. For these reasons 
I came to the conclusion that it was not expedient to make the Madras army an exception to the 
system which we have unhesitatingly recommended for the armies of Bengal and Bombay. 


92. I wish to take this opportunity of correcting the mistaken impression, which, to judge from 
their minutes, Sir Alexander Arbuthnot and Sir Andrew Clarke entertain that we have recom- 
mended a system, not because we think it in itself the best, but as a kind of compromise, and as 
sufficient for the sort of work which the Native army will have to perform. This is not so. We 
haye deliberately recommended the present organization of Native regiments not as a makeshift, 
not as suited to one sort of service and unsuited to another, but, so far as we can judge, as an 
organization suited to war as well as to peace, as greatly superior to the old regular system that 
prevailed before the mutiny, and as better than any modification of that system which has hitherto 
been suggested for our consideration. 


23. Sir Alexander Arbuthnot has remarked that his opinion that the number of British 
officers is dangerously small, is practically admitted in the ninth paragraph of our despatch, 
where it is said that it may be a matter of doubt ‘‘ whether under the circumstances of very 
distant service, or if Native troops were engaged in war with the army of a European power, 
“ some increase of junior European officers should be made to regiments.” But we added the 
following words :—“ Such as we believe to have been occasionally made in the strength of officers 
“ of British battalions proceeding on foreign service.” Such an addition under special circum- 
stances to meet casualties can with no greater justice be brought forward to prove that the 
_ establishment of officers in Native regiments is inadequate, than the addition made to the strength 
of officers in British regiments serving in India can be advanced as a proof that British regiments 
at home are not sufficiently supplied with officers. 


24, Sir Andrew Clarke in his general remarks appears to me to have misapprehended one of 
the main objects of our proposals. We have endeavoured, while leaving the Staff Corps as a 
general list for regulating promotion from rank to rank, and pay within certain limits, to make 
regulations whereby advancement from grade to grade in each regiment shall go regimentally, 
so that an officer once appointed to a regiment shall feel that the regiment is his home, and the 
regimental esprit de corps, which is one of the most admirable characteristics of the British army, 
may, so far as circumstances admit, be encouraged in the Native army of India. Sir Andrew 
Clarke thinks that the organization we recommend is “a system which irresistibly tends to sub- 
“ ordinate the value of the regiment as the first and most important field of a true soldier’s duty, 
“’ and which makes short service under the colours a mere stepping-stone to more lucrative 
“ employment in the political and civil service.” 


25. These words, as is well known to those who took part in the discussions of the time, 
describe with perfect accuracy the old regular system which prevailed in the Bengal army before 
the mutiny, when there were large cadres of British officers attached to regiments and many 
absentees in civil and other employments which held out the inducement of higher pay. This 
is the system which the Staff Corps was designed to remedy. ‘The number of officers on the 
regimental cadres was reduced, and their pay was increased, while at the same time the number 
_ of civil and political appointments for which officers are eligible has greatly diminished. The 
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result has been very successful. I can state with a complete knowledge of the facts of the case 
that “short service under the colours ” is not. now looked upon * “as a mere stepping stone to more 
“ lucrative employment in the political and civil service.” Most of these appointments are in — 
the gift of the Governor General, In the four years for which I have ‘held office I have appointed 
12 officers to civil and political appointments. Of these four belonged to the Madras and Bombay 
armies, leaving 8 who belonged to the army of Bengal. The number of captains and subalterns 
in the Bengal Staff Corps is 539, and a comparison of these figures will show how little such 
appointments can have affected ‘the general views and prospects of officers who join the Staff 
Corps. But I will also add that I have no reason to believe that there is any such feeling as 
Sir Andrew Clarke supposes on the part of officers. I do not think that there is any general 
desire to leave regiments for civil or political employ,—I judge by the number of applications I 
have received, which has been exceedingly small, and by the soldierly spirit and pride in their 
regiments which I have generally noticed in the young officers of the army whom | have seen 
since I have been in India. 

26. The other observations contained in Sir Andrew Clarke’s minute seem to me to have 
been fully noticed in the Adjutant-General’s letter and the minutes of Sir Henry Norman. 


March 17th, 1876. NorTHBROOK. 


Military, No. 214. 


To His wipe on the Right Honourable the Governor ee of India 
in Council. 


My Lorn, India Office, ee 10th August 1876. 

Para. 1. I nave received and considered in Council your Lordship’s 
Military Letters, Nos. 52 and 94, dated 3rd March and 11th April respectively, 
submitting for sanction certain measures which appear to you to be necessary for 
the improvement of the condition of the Native Army. 


2. They are as follows :— 
I. Grant of Rs. 30 in aid of kit | to each recruit of infantry 


and sappers. 
Il. Grant of Rs. 4 annually to non-commissioned officers, 


Estimated at an increased 


Care Oe eee drummers, and privates of infantry and sappers. 
AEs I[I. Improved rates of good conduct pay to Native troops, 
poe except Bombay cavalry. 
eee IV. Increased rates of pay to Native officers of infantry and 


Total - Rs. 12,76,460 sappers. 
irises V. Extension of rules for granting compensation for dear- 


ness of provisions,to Native cavalry. 
VI. Cost of blankets for the sick annually. 


The total cost of these measures thus becomes Rs. 12,76,460. 


3. Each of them appears to have been very carefully considered, and I concur 
in the conclusions at which you have arrived as to their necessity. 


4, The total amount, you observe, appears large, but considering’ that its 
object is to meet wants of an urgent nature, and which are not likely to pass 
away, and that it will, you believe, place the Native Army on a footing of con- 
tentment, you cannot grudge the expenditure, and would greatly regret that the 
grant of these advantages should be postponed until the service has lost its 
popularity, or until circumstances become such as to force us to give them with 
less good effect than would now attend their bestowal. 


5. A consideration of your proposal respecting the increase of pay to the Native 
commissioned ranks, the aggregate cost of which is estimated at Rs. 3,58,000 per 
annum, will be deferred for the present, with reference to the opinion expressed 
in the second paragraph of your letter (No. 52) under acknowledgment. 


6. The remaining five proposals, involving an estimated cost. of Rs. 9,17,960 per 
annum, are sanctioned, and I authorise their adoption and promulgation as soon 
as may be found practicable and convenient. 


7. Lalso approve of your proposal to sanction the Hedges of colours and 
bands into regiments of Native infantry. 
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8. In according my sanction to the increased charge these measures will involve, 
I have not overlooked the necessity that exists for avoiding, more particularly at 
the present time, all additions to the public expenditure which are not urgently 
called for. It is only the strong sense that I have of the policy of acceding to 
your requests in this case that has satisfied me that this sanction should now be 
given, and it should become an immediate object of your attention how best, by 
economy in other directions, to replace, at least to some extent, the expenditure 
thus authorised. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 


No. 52 of 1876,—Military Department. 


To the Most Honourable the Marquis of Salisbury, Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
’ State for India. 


My Lorp Marauts, 

In continuation of our despatch No. 51 of this date, we now proceed to 
- address your Lordship with respect to measures considered desirable for the 
improvement of the Native Army. These proposals are, with one exception, 
quite apart from any question of organisation; at least we do not contemplate 
that any change is possible which would render the proposals we shall have the 
honour to submit at all less desirable than they now are. 


2. The one exception is as respects the, Native Officers of Infantry, and our 
proposals to improve the position of this very important class, are based on the 
assumption that troops and companies will continue to be commanded by them 
as at present. Under a system by which Native officers would be simply Subal- 
terns of troops or companies commanded by European officers, we should not be 
prepared to recommend the increased advantages we shall presently propose. 
For reasons given, however, in a separate despatch which deals with the organi- 
sation of Native Regiments, we cannot recommend any departure from the 
system deliberately laid down 15 years ago, and under which the great bulk of 
the regiments of the Bengal Army and eight of the Bombay Army have existed 
_ ever since they were raised, and which has been in force in the whole Native 
Army for several years. 


3. Opinion seems to be unanimous that the pay of the sepoy does not now 
possess the attractions it did some years back, and that while the work required 
of the sepoy is more severe, owing to the higher degree of instruction imparted 
to him, he is in many places in hardly as good a position as a labourer. Indeed, 
as will be seen from the papers enclosed in our despatch No, 51 of this date, the 
whole condition of the sepoy requires amelioration; but we have felt that great 
difficulty may arise now and hereafter, if we propose an actual addition to the 
pay of the rank and file of the Army, and we prefer to recommend that assistance 
be given in other shapes than that of pay, and in proportion to the needs of the 
different classes. ; 


4, Taking the proposals we desire to. make in the order of importance we 
should assign to them, we first have to propose a grant of. 30 rupees in aid of a 
free kit to each recruit of the Sappers and Miners, and Native Infantry. It 
appears that the kit costs on an average about 36 rupees in Bengal and 35 rupees 
in Bombay, which has to be paid by the recruit by monthly deductions of two 
rupees, and during the long period for which these deductions last the recruit 
is In a state of real poverty. 


5. It thus seems to us to be most necessary towards encouraging enlistment 
among eligible classes, to put the recruit in a better position than he is at present 
and we prefer a money grant in aid of purchase of kit to a grant of the kit itself, 
as more conducive to economy and as tending to preserve the important principle 
of leaving Native regiments as independent as possible of the aid of Government 
departments. The grant would meet about five-sixths of the average cost of the 
kit, leaving the balance of about rupees six to be deducted from the sepoy’s pay 
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during his first 18 months of service. The kit would be supplied gradually, 
according to the present usage, under the supermtendence of the commanding 
officer, who would draw the allowance as required. | 


6. It appears that taking the average of the years 1871, 1872, and 1873, it may 


be assumed that 7,590 recruits are enlisted anuually in the infantry and sappers, 
in the following proportions : 


Bengal - - “ ‘ae - 3,078 
Madras - 2 - 3 ie ie Bey 
Bombay - - - - - - 1,318 
Punjab Frontier Force — - - : - 1,482 


and the cost of this proposal may thus be estimated at Rs. 2,27,700 per annum, 3 


but as there is some doubt whether the average cost of the kit of the Madras 
recruit is quite as much as it is in Bengal and Bombay, we are making further 
inquiries, and if we find it really costs less than Rs. 30 for a complete kit, we 
would consider whether the grant in that presidency should not be proportionately 
reduced. 


7. The next proposal is to reduce the periods at which good conduct pay is 
granted, and to give a third rupee for good conduct in the infantry and sappers 
and miners. 

At present in the Bengal cavalry, an additional rupee monthly is given after 
six, a second after 10 and a third after 15 years. In the Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay sappers and miners, and infantry, and Madras cavalry, there are but two 
rates of good conduct pay; one given after six and the other after 10 years’ 
service. We accept the reasons assigned by the Commander-in-Chief for giving 
to all alike one rupee after three years, a second after nine, and a third after 15 
years’ service, under the conditions of good conduct that now exist. We are 
convinced that this boon will have a most valuable effect as benefiting now or 
prospectively the great bulk of the soldiers of the army, and that it will operate 
strongly in preventing trained soldiers of three years’ service and upwards from 
taking their discharge, as they now do a considerable extent in Bengal. 


8. In this proposal, we have not included the Bombay cavalry, for on the 
reorganization it was settled that the sowars of that branch of the service should 
receive the highest rate of pay, namely Rs. 30 a month, on entering the service, 
and this sum includes the highest rate of good conduct pay given to sowars 
elsewhere. 


9. The cost of this proposal must necessarily vary somewhat from year to year, 
but on the best data available, it is estimated by our accountant general in the 
Military Department at Rs. 2,50,000 yearly. 


10. Our third proposal is that a grant of four rupees per annum be made to 
every non-commissioned officer, drummer, and sepoy in the sappers and infantry, 
in aid of the cost of his half mounting. ‘The practice is for the recruit to pay 
for the various articles of kit required to be possessed by him according to the 
regulations of each presidency. Subsequently these articles have to be maintained 
at the cost of the soldier by deductions that must not exceed 12 rupees annually, 
but which usually fal] somewhat short of that amount. 


11. We have no objection to offer to the principle of these deductions, but 
we would relieve the soldier of a portion by granting four rupees annually towards 
them—-still limiting the total yearly expenditure to the present sum, including 
the Government grant-in-aid. It will be seen that the measure is urged by'the 
Commander-in-chief, and we strougiy support His Excellency’s views in this 
matter, but we do not think it will be necessary to give the allowance in the 
first 18 months of service. The kit first supplied to the recruit in the manner 
proposed in paragraph 5 should render it unnecessary for him to require any 
more articles during his first year and a half of service, and if any deductions 
may have to be made they will be trifling. We therefore recommend that this 
allowance should not be given to soldiers of less service than a year and a half, 


and the cost of the proposal thus restricted is calculated to amount to Rs. 3,35,260 
per anuum. 


12. The fourth recommendation we have to offer is for the improvement of the 


position of Native officers. We can add little to the representations made by 
the Commander-in-Chief in India on this subject, save that we entirely concur in 
them, and think it of the first importance to secure that there shall be the highest 
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possible standard of efficiency and respectability among the Native officers of the 
army, and we think that an important step towards this is to give them emolu- 
ments which will place them in a position quite apart from the non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers with whom, in most cases, they have been previously asso- 
ciated, and enable them to meet their necessarily enhanced expenses, as well as 
in special cases to secure the entry direct of qualified native gentlemen, a practice 
now resorted to from time to time in Bengal, when suitable candidates offer. 


13. No measure of this kind seems necessary in the Bengal or Bombay Cavalry, 
the pay of the Native officers having been, at the reorganization of the Army in 
1861-62, pitched at a rate sufficiently high to render their position an object of 
ambition. ‘The rate of pay of the Native officers of the Madras Cavalry would of 
course be regulated according to the decision to be arrived at as to whether that 
branch of the service becomes Silladar or remains on its present footing, with 
_ horses the property of the State. In the former case, the Native officers would 
receive the authorised pay for Native officers of Silladar Cavalry, and in the latter, 
we would propose such increase as would maintain the proportions between the 
pay of the Madras Cavalry and the Native In‘antry. This, however, will form the 


subject of a separate communication. 


14, What we would propose then is that the jemadars of infantry and sappers 
and miners be divided into two classes 0, equal numbers as at present—the lower 
-class to receive Rs. 40, and the upper Rs. 50 per mensem, instead of the 
present rates of Rs. 30 and Rs. 35; aud that the subadars who are now in 
three classes, four in cach regiment drawing Rs. 67, two Rs. 80, and two Rs. 100 
a month, be divided like the jemadars into two equal classes at Rs. 80 and 
Rs. 100 a month respectively—the subadar-major’s allowance being increased 
from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50 a month. 


15. We do not think that the rates suggested are too high to secure the objects 
we have in view, and we especially desire to raise the position of the subadar- 
major, who ought always to be the first Native soldier in the regiment, one in 
whom the Commander should thoroughly confide, and to whom all the regiment 
should look up. We would continue the privilege granted to subadars-major on 
leaving the effective branch of the service, of continuing to receive what is styled 
the brevet pay of his rank, but at the enhanced rate, whenever that boon is 
recommended by the Commander-in-Chief; and the system of advancement to 
the higher classes of Native officers, or of removal to a lower class by the com- 
manding officer, should continue as at present. 

16. The cost of this measure is estimated by Mr. Kellner at Rs. 3,58,500 per 
annum. 

17. The last important measure of expense that we desire to propose to 
improve the condition of the Native Army, is the extension of the rules allowing 
compensation for dearness of provisions to the Native Cavalry of Bengal and 
Bombay. It is given to all other branches of the service, and it seems inexpedient 
to deny it to the cavalry, merely because, under certain circumstances, they receive 
compensation for dearness of forage. We are aware of instances of great hard- 
ship to cavalry soldiers serving at expensive places, and it is difficult for them to 
comprehend why they are barred from an alleviation for high prices of food which 
is granted not only to the infantry soldier, but even to the public followers of 
their own regiments. 

18. We call your Lordship’s special attention to the representation made on 
this subject by the Commander-in-Chief in India in the Adjutant-General’s letter 
of the 23rd June 1874, No. 1688, which is an enclosure to this despatch, and we 
strongly recommend this measure to your Lordship’s approval. 


19. Its cost depends on seasons and prices; but on the advice of our accountaat- 
general in the Military Department, we estimate it at about Rs. 1,00,000 annually. 


20. Finally, we support the proposal of Lord Napier of Magdala, to allow an 
issue of blankets for use in special cases of sickness, to the extent of five per cent. 
of the strength of corps. Blankets are allowed in Madras, and the extension of the 
system which we recommend to the armies of Bengal and Bombay involves a first 
outlay of Rs. 10,000, and the expenditure of about half the same sum every year, 

21. To recapitulate, our recommendations for the improvement in the condition 
of the Native soldier and the cost of each are as follows, placed in the order of 
importance which we assign to each :— | 
2 Nu 3 
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I. Grant of Rs. 30 in aid of kit to each recruit of infantry and) . 
sappers - - -— - - Rs. 2,27,700 


II. Grant of Rs.4 annually to non-commissioned officers, drummers, 
and privates of infantry and sappers - - - Rs. 3,535,260 

III. Improved rates of good conduct pay to Native troops, except 
Bombay cavalry - WES - - Rs, 2,50,000 

IV. Increased rates of pay to Native officers of infantry and 
sappers - : - - - - Rs. | 3,658,500 

V. Extension of rules for granting compensation for dearness of 
provisions to Native cavalry - + - - Rs. 1,00,000 
VI. Cost of blankets for the sick annually - ; 5 Rs. 5,000 
Total - Rs. 12,76,460 


22. This sum may at first seem large, but when we consider that it is applied 
to an army of 123,000 men, that it is to meet wants of an urgent nature and 
which are not likely to pass away, and that it will, we believe, place the Native 
Army on a footing of contentment, we do not grudge the expenditure, and we 
should greatly regret that the grant of these advantages should be postponed 
until the service had lost its popularity, or until circumstances became such as to 
force us to give them with less good effect than would now attend their bestowal. 
We therefore most earnestly solicit the approval of your Lordship to our giving 
- the advantages we propose, even at the hazard of some slight financial incon- 
venience. . 

23. In our despatch No. 2 of 7th January 1876, we recommended that an 
allowance for a Jemadar adjutant should be given in the Bengal Infantry, as is the 
practice in Madras and Bombay. We therefore do not here allude to this 
proposal of the Commander-in-Chief. The cost, it will be recollected, was to be 
met by savings proposed elsewhere in the same despatch. . 


24. Before concluding this letter, we have to advert to the Commander-in-Chief’s 
proposal to issue colours to regiments that have not received them, and to allow 
bands to be established in all Native Regiments. The first proposal only applies 
to corps raised since 1857, it having been soon after the mutiny arranged by this 
Government not to allow colours to corps that did not possess them. This is 
believed to be felt to be a hardship ; and as it is desirable to encourage a proper. 
esprit de corps, we have not hesitated to withdraw our prohibition to their issue, 
leaving it to the Commander-in-Chief to decide whether in the case of certain 
corps, such as the Goorkha Hill Regiments, the possession of colours is inappro- 
priate. This will entail no expense, colour havildars being already borne on the 
establishment of each regiment. 

25. We also concur in the views of His Exceilency with respect to bands. 
The Court of Directors had sanctioned their formation in all corps; but after the 
mutiny the Government of India declined to allow any fresh bands to be formed, 
though existing bands were allowed to contmue. We have no doubt that the 
existence of a band in a regiment has a wholesome effect on esprit de corps, and 
that is highly appreciated by the Native soldiers, and we know that in several 
corps the officers would gladly, if permitted to do so, establish bands. We there- 
fore solicit sanction to allow bands in all regiments of Native Infantry, the officers 
of which express a desire for them. As 80 out of 131 regiments already draw the 
band allowance, the total cost of this measure would amount to Rs. 61,200 per 
annum ; but it will probably be several years before the maximum is reached. 


26. We shall be glad to receive the reply of your Lordship to these proposals 
at as early a period as may be convenient 


We are, &c. 
(Signed) NORTHBROOK. 


i NAPIER OF MAGDALA 
H. W. NORMAN. 
ARTHUR HOBHOUSE, 
E. C. BAYLEY. 
W. MUIR. 
A. J. ARBUTHNOT. 
Fort William, the 8rd March 1876. A. CLARKE, 
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From Major-General E. B. Jounson, C.B., Adjutant-General in India, to Colonel H. K. Burne, 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department,—(No. eo Finance—Com- 
pensation, dated Headquarters, Calcutta, the 23rd June 1874). 


Tue expediency of granting to the Bengal cavalry soldier compensation for dearness of pro- 
visions, having been recently brought prominently under the notice of the Right Honourable the 
Commander-in-Chief, I am directed by his Excellency to submit the following observations for the 
consideration of the Government of India. 


2. The net pay of the dismounted sowar is Rs. 9-6-0, or Rs. 2-6-0 more than that of the 
infantry sepoy. From this sum of Rs. 2-6-0 he is required to pay for his arms, equipment, 
_ clothing, carriage on the march, for which he receives no batta, and hutting, for- which no 

allowance is granted on his reaching a new station. 


3. Giving due consideration to these demands upon his additional pay, it must be admitted that 
the circumstances of the cavalry soldier compare adversely with those of his infantry comrades, 
and that he stands at least equally with them in need of compensation for dearness of provisions. 


4, The justice of the claim was recognised and forcibly commented upon by the late Major- 
* Forwarded under Military Department, General Broome, in paragraph 39 of his confidential memo.* 


docket No. 527, Confidential, dated 26th Sep- No, 370A, dated Simla, 31st August 1870. 
tember 1870. 


'. In exceptional cases the sowar may be able to save a trifle from the horse allowance, but as 
a general rule this will be entirely absorbed by the expenses connected with the horse, saddlery, 
stable gear, pony, syce and troop servants. 

‘6. It has been ascertained that at one station, Bareilly, which certainly cannot be considered 
an exceptionally dear place of livmg, on the contrary food and forage are less expensive there 

rs. as. p.ithan at most stations, the unavoidable expenses of the sowar 


ae We Sus i's amount.to Rs. 25-15-9 (see margin), leaving a very small 
ie a oe balance for the maintenance of his family, or for unforeseen 

paid by Government - = 1 0 0 contingencies ; and although at a few stations the cost of living 
Uniform, equipment, &. about. 4 0 9 may be somewhat less, the ordinary and average expenses of a 


Rs. - 1g SOWar are so great that the men experience considerable difficulty 
"  ==== in providing themselves with sufficient nutritious food, without 
incurring debt to the native traders. tot 
7. It is true that since the irregular cavalry were first raised, the sowar’s pay has been increased 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 27, but a more than corresponding augmentation has taken place in the price 
of his horse, equipment, clothing, and the necessaries of life ; and he is required to be, and 1s far 
better mounted and equipped than formerly, his efficiency and value as a cavalry soldier being 
proportionately enhanced. 


8. Lord Napier of Magdala trusts that the foregoing observations will induce the Government 
of India to view favourably the claim put forth on behalf of the non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers of the Bengal cavalry. 


No. 94 of 1876.—Military Department. 


To the Most Honourable the Marquis of Salisbury, Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India. 


My Lorp Marauts, 
Your Lordship is aware that we have recently had under our consideration 
the subject of a revision of the pension rules of the Native Armies. 


2. In January last at the Delhi Camp of Exercise we caused the assembly of a 
special committee of officers from the three armies under the presidency of Major- 
General D. Stewart, C.B., to take into consideration the existing rules, which 
were reported as unsuitable to present time, and to submit such alterations as 
might tend to increase the efficiency and the popularity of the Native Army. 


3. The committee have submitted their report, together with a series of 
proposals which have been financially reviewed, but the questions now raised are 
so important and moreover so complicated as to require further consideration 
both ina military and financial point of view, as well as an expression of the 
opinions thereon of the Governments of the Madras and {Bombay, and of the 
Commanders-in-Chief of those Presidencies. 


4, In thus deferring for a time a submission to Her Majesty’s Government of 
our aecision on this very important subject, we would earnestly beg your Lordship 
not to delay decision on the many other matters regarding the Native Army which 
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we have lately submitted for consideration, Bnd which are unconnected with the 
sub‘ect of pensions. 
We are, &e. f 
(Signed) ©NORTHBBOOK. 
H. W. NORMAN. 
ARTHUR HOBHOUSE. 
E. C. BAYLEY. 
W. MUIR. 
A. J. ARBUTHNOT. 
A. CLARKE. 
Fort William, the 11th April 1876. 


Military.—No. 156, 


To his Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor General Bs India 
in Council. 


My Lorp, India Office, London, 15th June 1876. 

Para. 1. I wave received and considered in Council your Military Letter, 
No. 54, dated the 10th March 1876, forwarding with reference to my despatch, 
No. 31, dated 4th February 1875, a letter from the Government of Madras, 
together with a further collection of opinions on the subject of. the future 
organization of the Native Cavalry of that Presidency, and stating that, having 
again carefully considered the whole question with the advantage of personal 
communication with his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India, and with 
his Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Governor of Madras, you are 
led, in the face of the opinions you have recorded and of the strong disinclination 
to adopt the Silladar system in Madras, to urge strongly that the present system 
be continued, namely that the men continue to be provided with horses, uniform, 
arms, &c¢., by the State as heretofore. 


2. Under these circumstances I shall no longer withhold hy ‘aanetion from this 
course, and I approve of the instructions which you have issued for the renewal 
of recruiting in this branch of the Native Army, and for the gradual completion of 
the several regiments up to a fixed establishment of 300 troopers each, which will 
include the 25 troopers of each Corps serving with the Body Guard. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 


No. 54 of 1876. Military Department. 


To the Most Honourable the Marquis of Salisbury, Her Majesty's Secretary of 
State for India. 


My Lorp Marauts, 

We have now the honour to reply to your Lordship’s despatch of the 
Ath February 1875, No. 31, on the subject of the Madras Cavalry, in which your 
Lordship replies to our recommendation to maintain that 
Despatch No. 148 of 1st August 1874 ranch of the army on its present organization, and in 
which we are requested to give our opinion apart from the deference we may desire 
to pay to the views of the Madras Government, and to obtain the opinion of His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India, ‘and also that of officers of known 
judgment and local experience, as to the class of men available for service as 
Native cavalry soldiers in the south of India, and the special objections, if ie to 

the application of the Silladar system to that class, 


2. We now forward a letter from the Government of Madras, No. 3467, of the 


22nd July 1875, with a collection of opinions on this subject, and we have again 


carefully reconsidered the whole question, having the advantage of the presence 
of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India at the Council, as on the 
occasion of our previous recommendation of the Ist August 1874, 


, 
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3. We have further had the advantage of discussing the future organisation of 
the Madras cavalry with his Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, who 
has been in Calcutta, attended by the military secretary to the Government of 
Fort St. George; and in the face of the opinions we have received, and of the 
strong disinclination to adopt the Silladar system in Madras, we would again urge 
that the present system be continued, namely, that the men continue to be 
provided with horses, uniform, arms, &c., by the State as heretofore. 


4. We are of opinion that yonr Lordship over-estimates the inconvenience of 
maintaining a small body of cavalry in one part of India on a footing differing 
from that which has been introduced in other parts of the army, except in so far 
as, man for man, the system in Madras is more expensive. In point of fact the 
organisation is hardly different from that of the Native cavalry elsewhere, for we 
propose no addition to the number of Kuropean officers in regiments, or alteration 
in their duties, the regiments baving, as far as we are able to ascertain, in no way 
deteriorated (save from the suspension of recruiting) during the series of years in 
which they have remained on the new organisation. 


5. In point of fact, the only difference between the Madras cavalry and other 
Native cavalry now is that the former are provided by the State with horses 
and equipment, which the latter pay for to the funds of their regiments by sub- 
scriptions out of their higher rates of pay, it being now rare for men to join the 
cavalry anywhere with a horse and equipments, or with sufficient money in hand 
to pay for them. 


6. The state of the Madras cavalry, however, as to numbers is so serious, and 
the age of the men is becoming so excessive, that we have taken upon ourselves 
the responsibility of allowing recruiting to commence very gradually on the present 
system, with the proviso that any men so entertained are enlisted on the distinct 
~ understanding that they are to be prepared to conform to any organisation your 
Lordship may be pleased to direct. | 


7. We are assured that should your Lordship take an adverse view and direct 
the conversion of the Madras cavalry into Silladar regiments, the enlistment of 
these recruits will in no way interfere with the measure. 


‘8. We do not now propose any reduction in this branch of the service, as we 
understand that your Lordship does not desire to entertain such a proposal apart 
from the general question of the strength and distribution of the Native Army, 
but we desire to recruit the regiments gradually up to their fixed establish- 
ment of 300 troopers each, which will include the 25 troopers of each corps 
serving with the body guard of the Governor. The regiments at present average 
rather less than 220 men of all ranks present, excluding the men with the 
Governor’s body guard and on escort duty with the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Madras Army. 

We are, &c. 

(Signed) NORTHBROOK. 
NAPIER OF MAGDALA. 
H. W. NORMAN. 
ARTHUR HOBHOUSE. 
Kk. C. BAILEY. 
W. MUIR. © 

A. J. ARBUTHNOT, 
Fort William, the 10th March 1876, A. CLARKE, 


Confidential—Organization—Native Army. 


No, 3467.—Military Department. 


é To the Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. 
IR, 

T am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 980, dated 17th March 1875, 
communicating extract from a military despatch from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
on the subject of the future organization of the cavalry branch of the Native army of this 
Presidency, for a further expression of the opinion of the Honourable the Governor in Council, 
and suggesting that the views on the question of officers of known judgment and local experience 
be also obtained. 

40839. Oo 
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2. Jn reply, I am to transmit herewith for submission to, and consideration of the Viceroy and 
Governor General in Council, and of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India, copy 
of a letter from the Adjutant-General expressing the opinion of his 

* No.1658, dated 25th June 1875. Fx eellency the Commander-in-Chief on the proposed conversion of the 
Madras Native cavalry into Silladar horse, and furnishing communications on the same subject 
from certain officers of this army, whose views his Excellency has invited in compliance with the | 
wishes of the Government of India. 


3. I am also to forward the accompanying copies of minutes on the subject recorded by the 
several members of this Government. 


4, In placing these papers before the Government of India, I am also to submit the following 
general observations in reference to the important question now under discussion. 


5. The Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India has been pleased to observe in his 
despatch now under reply, that the opinion expressed by the authorities at Madras in 1873, 
would seem to be at variance with the views expressed by the authorities at that Presidency in 
1861. 


6. On a reference to the papers then recorded, it will be found that in a despatch from the 
Secretary of State, dated 24th January 1861, No. 14, paragraph 5, this Government was requested 
carefully to consider, in communication with the Government of India, whether considerable 
“reduction of expense” and “ greater efficiency” might not attend the conversion of the remaining 
regiments of light cavalry into so many regiments of irregular horse. 


7. In reply to this communication, a minnte was recorded by the then Governor the late Sir 
William Denison, himself a military officer, strongly adverse to the proposed change. The then 
provincial Commander-in-Chief, Major-General Budd, merely stated that the regiments of Native 
cavalry of this Presidency might now with advantage to the State be converted into so many 
regiments of irregular horse, and the two civil members of Government, the Honourable Mr. 
Morehead and the Honourable Mr. Maltby, concurred in these views. 


8. It will be observed, however, from a perusal cf these minutes, that neither the ,provincial 
Commander-in-Chief nor the civil members of Government discussed this question on military 
grounds, or with reference to the real points of “ efficiency”. and “economy” as between a native 
of southern India trained and equipped as a regular cavalry soldier, or trained and equipped as a 
Silladar, but simply viewed the questions on the assumption that the Madras Cavalry was not 
effective in proportion to its cost. 


9. It is evident that the point they had in view was the economy to be effected by the reduction 
of the number of European officers with a regular regiment, to that allotted to an irregular 
cavalry corps, and this very doubtful economy was earried out in 1865, while the constitution of 
the Native ranks was left. untouched. ete 


10. The question that came under discussion in 1873, and-which now presents itself for 
decision, is whether experience has supplied sufficient data for a trustworthy comparison of the 
“efficiency ” and “economy ” of the two systems. On this point I am directed to refer to the 
papers received from Bombay on the conversion of the Native cavalry of that Presidency into 
irregular horse. 

11. These papers, after some 14 years’ experience, do not disclose that either additional 
“ efficiency ” or “economy” has been attained by the change, but on the contrary, show con- 
clusively that the system completely broke down in Abyssinia and Persia, where the commissariat 
had not only to come to the aid of the Silladars in the matter of providing remounts, but also in 
finding forage for their horses during the campaigns. 

12. This experience fuliy establishes, in the- judgment of the Governor in Council, the 
soundness of the views of the late Sir William Denison, and the Government of Madras are unable . 
to admit that opinion expressed by the provincial Commander-in-Chief and the civil members of 
Government 14 years ago, on mostly conjectural grounds, and which subsequent events have not 
confirmed, are entitled to the consideration due to views based mainly on actual experience. 


13. However well suited the irregular or Silladar system may have been to the circumstances 
of the Pindarrees or Mahrattas ef a past generation, no officer of mature experience in the Madras 
Presidency, either European or Native, would advocate it as equally well adapted to the natives 
of Southern India at the present day. 


14. The organisation is of a nature that could not be carried out in this Presidency with the 
measure of success, whatever that may be, which has attended the same organisation in Northern 
India, for the simple reason that the material does not exist. It is even asserted by officers of 
lengthened experience in the cavalry branch of the Hyderabad Contingent, that the class of men 
who were 30 years ago eager to obtain irregular cavalry service is not now to be found, and it is 
a noticeable fact that his Highness the Nizam has reformed his own troops on the regular 
system. 


15. The average Native trooper of this Presidency is a needy man, with a large family and 
other relatives dependent on him, and the Government have no guarantee, nor any reasonable 
ground to suppose, that the introduction of the Silladar system would attract a better class of 
men, either physically or pecuniarily. The rate of pay, after all deductions for provision and 
maintenance of his horse, arms, accoutrements, clothing, &ec., would leave each man a balance - 
barely, if at all, sufficient for his own and family’s support, and in the majority of cases would 
necessitate his getting into debt. 

16. Indeed, in this Presidency, it is very questionable whether, on the sanctioned rate of pay 
for a Silladar, chronic indebtedness would not be the normal conditional of the sowar after the 
advantages of the first gift of horse, arms, and accoutrements had,ceased to tell. 
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17. That the measure has not even the recommendation of economy is apparent from the 
accompanying statement, compiled from the budget estimates by the Controller of Military 
Accounts, of the comparative cost of a regiment of Bengal cavalry on the irregular system, and a 
regiment of regular Madras cavalry, although, as will be observed, that against the latter is 
exhibited the considerable amount of Rs. 17,500 per annum as probable outlay on account of 
remounts, which, at the average cost of Rs. 300 for each remount for Native cavalry, would give 
about 58 remounts per regiment. 

18. ‘This statement gives the annual approximate cost of an irregular corps at Rs. 2,62,158, 
while that of a regular regiment is shown to be only Rs. 2,52,545, or nearly Rs. 10,000 less than 
the former. 

19. It is observed, however, that the Bengal irregular corps is 70 sabres stronger than the 
Madras regiment; but even at the same strength of rank and file for both corps, the comparison 
would still be in favour of the Madras regiment; and if to the irregular corps be added the 
probable double charge for forage in the field for the Silladars’ horses, and costs of remounts on 
service, the one organisation becomes very much more expensive than the other. 

20. The Government of Madras cannot, therefore, but strongly deprecate the introduction into 
its army of a system which there is every reason to apprehend would, by reason of its inherent 
defects, lead to unfavourable results. 

21. As intimately connected with this subject, I am to invite the attention of the Right 
Honourable the Governor General in Council to the question of the future strength in cavalry of 
the Madras Army. The point is adverted to by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who 
notices that in this Presidency the Native cavalry at full strength of 380 sabres per regiment 
stands in proportion to the Native infantry as 1 to 18, a ratio which, I am to submit, would unde- 
niably render that arm of very little practical value in field operations. Recent European warfare 
has demonstrated the great utility of cavalry, and the high estimate in which that branch is held 
by all the continental powers is evident from the relative proportions of their cavalry and infantry, 
which are as one of the former to seven of the latter. If, therefore, tne Madras army is to be 
maintained in efliciency for service in the field, it is, m the opinion of His Excellency the 
Governor in Council, essential that the cavalry branch of the force should be maintained at a due 
relative proportion to that of the infantry. 

22. I am to add, however, that strongly opposed as the Madras Government and its most 
experienced officers are to the Silladar system, its introduction, if ordered, will be carefully carried 
out ; and the Governor in Council is confident that in giving effect to the decision of Her Majesty’s 
Government he will receive the cordial co-operation of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
and of eyery officer of this army concerned therein. 

23, 1 am, finally, to express the cordial acknowledgments of the Government of Madras for the 
courtesy and consideration of the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council, in affording 
them this opportunity of a further expression of opinion on a question df much importance to the 
best interests of Her Majesty’s service. 

; T have, &e. 

(Signed A. C. Siiver, Colonel, 

Ootacamund, 22nd July 1875. Secretary to Government, 


From Brigadier-General R. C. Srrwarr, Adjutant-General, to Colonel A. C. Srrver, Secretary 
to Government, Military Department; dated Headquarters, Ootacamund, 25th June 1875, 
No. 153. 


In answer to letter as per margin from the Government of India to the Government of Madras, 

and referred to the Commander-in-Chief with advertence to 

questo” iD March 18%, rohmed as x proceedings of Government, No. 1891, dated 5th June 1873, 

I have it now in command to submit to Government the 

following views and opinions held by Sir Frederick Haines on the proposed change of organisation 
of the Madras light cavalry :— 


1. His Excellency learns from correspondence received from Bombay regarding the conversion 
of the old regiments of Bombay cavalry to the irregular system, that apparently no difficulties 
were encountered. ‘The change seems to have been carried out by a stroke of the pen, in oppo- 
sition, it is true, to the recorded opinion of all regimental officers concerned, but with a fair 
measure of success. The men seem to have been treated with liberality, and horses, arms, and 
suitable equipment were presented to those who elected to serve under the new organisation, 
which, perhaps aided by the attractions of a new rate of pay, became and remains popular with 
the men now serving in the Bombay irregular cavalry. 3 

2. His Excellency does not doubt that a like treatment of the Native cavalry soldier in this 
Presidency would ensure the same results after a time; and he would state that, while he says 
he is prepared to carry out the.proposed conversion of this light cavalry, he has reason to expect 
the consequences. of the same would prove as successful as they have done in Bombay. 

8. Should the change be decided upon, his Excellency would utilise all existing material as 
far as it will go, that is, retain all men fit to serve as irregulars, alhough for the most part our 
cavalry men are old, and he is aware that in Bombay the old regular trooper was not found to 
' conform very readily to the new order of things. However, to deal in this manner with these 
somewhat impracticable individuals, would, he considers, be far preferable to adopting the 
alternative of cutting them off prematurely from a service which is their ordinary source of 
livelihood. . 

4, Further, his Excellency would wish to recruit, at first, from our usual grounds until they 
become exhausted, as doubtless many of the descendants of our old cavalry soldiers are anxiously 
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looking out for an opportunity of joming the service, to which they feel they have some hereditary 
right, but which has been so long closed to them. _ 

5. Sir Frederick Haines states thus prominently his readiness to accept this repeatedly proposed 
conversion, because it appears to him to be the only way by which this army is likely to be 
supplied with Native cavalry, not because he thinks it the best way of providing for this most 
necessary branch of the service. Indeed, lam here to state that his Excellency deems it his 
duty to declare once more his firm adherence to the regular system as that most suited to this 
Presidency in particular, and best calculated to ensure our possession of the most efficient class 
of Native cavalry in general. 

6. The above has ever been Sir Frederick Haines’ opinion, and it is now strengthened by what 
he reads in the papers which have been received from Bombay on this subject. : 

In answer* to some questions put by me, at the Commander-in-Chief’s desire, to the Adjutant- 

' a ‘ _ General in Bombay, the latter replies {to one of them as 

* Vide Report (attached) on queries pro ; 
pounded in Madras Adjutant-General’s letter follows: 
NG. ee eee “The experience of the new system tends to show that it 
is not so efficient as the old regular system. It was not possible to maintain the Silladar system 

“lpia bled booth aaeed) esate in its integrity in Abyssinia. In that country, as before in 
General, Bombay, No. 1679, of i4th October Persia, the commissariat was obliged to undertake the supply 
1968, So Recrerany to Covers mene ese: of the Silladar Corps as fer the rest of the army.” 

“The new system does not appear to be unpopular with the men.” 

7. In connexion with the above, his Excellency remarks that one of the strongest arguments 
in favour of the irregular system is, that regiments formed upon it are always ready for immediate 
service, and are entirely independent of commissiariat arrangements, and he would now 
subrnit to Government that (as far as the experience gained in Persia and Abyssinia goes) the 
Bombay Light Cavalry, after conversion, does not possess these desirable properties, and also 
that the objection to the change of organisation stated to have been raised by officers then serving 
in the Bombay cavalry have been amply justified, for they declared that “the conversion was 
‘“‘ false economy, which would be exemplified on active service in a foreign country.”. 

8. Seeing then that cavalry regiments, whose primary qualities (in theory) are asserted to be 
complete readiness for active service, and total independence of departmental assistance, had to 
fall back upon the ordinary sources of supply provided for the other regiments of the forces, 
Sir Frederick Hames would ask Government to consider whether it be wise to change the proved 
good organisation of modern cavalry into that of the antiquated and inefficient form, from which 
the former through years of progressive improvements has been developed. ‘Taken as a question 
of economy to the State, this most important subject cannot be considered with those matters 
generally included in that category, for all Indian history teaches us that in order to maintain 
the supremacy of the British arms in the East, we must assiduously strive to attain the best 
and consequently the most modern system of organisation for our military forces. 

9. The Commander-in-Chief directs me to forward to Government, with this ‘letter, copies of 
all papers received from Bombay, and from commanding officers of the Madras cavalry regiments, 
on this question, in order that they may speak for themselves, be it either for or against the 
proposed conversion ; and in doing so, I am to bring to special notice one point which his 
Excellency thinks tells forcibly in favour of our present system, viz. : 

In 1868, as now, the Madras Government sought information from that of Bombay regarding 
the process by which the regular regiments of the Bombay cavalry were converted into Silladars, 
and in transmitting the general orders, &c., bearing on the subject, the adjutant-general 
remarks : 

“The provincial Commander-in-Chief observes that the experience of the new system in this 
presidency tends to show that it is not so efficient as the old regular system; indeed, a little 
reflection on the subject must convince anyone that such a result is but natural, and he would 

invite attention to paragraphs 17-19 of letter { No. 8754, from the acting 
t Copy attached. é 5 FS yea elles 
adjutant-general of the army to Secretary to Government, Military 

Department, dated 21st December 1861. 

“General Gordon has had under his observations at Poonah, a regiment of Madras cavalry 
under the regular system, and one of the Bombay cavalry (before and after the war) under the 
Silladar system, and the comparison is much in favour of the former corps.” The remainder of 
the letter will be found equally condemnatory of the irregular system, and it directs attention 
to its partial failure in Persia and Abyssinia, as before alluded to. 

10. As mentioned above, the Commander-in-Chief, in conformity with the instructions con- 
tained in paragraph 2 of the Government of India’s despatch, No. 980, Military Department, 
has obtained the views of all officers commanding Native cavalry regiments in this presidency, 
as those of military men whose opinions on the question under discussion are likely to be 
valuable, and having done so, he would now draw special attention to the uniformity with which 
the proposed conversion is condemned by these officers. It is true they are men who have passed 
their lives under the system they uphold, but Sir Frederick Haines does not consider that to be 
a sufficient answer to their arguments. They are all intelligent men, men whose future in 
nowise depends on the maintenance of the actual state of things or otherwise. As far as the 
service can secure it, it is perfectly safe. There can be no reason of this sort why they should 
not cordially accept a change of organisation which they well know several men in authority 

A j . «, Have greatly at heart. But they do not accept it, and 
For De atta Deen lease aye why? because they are keenly alive to the interests of tneir 
improved style of manoouvring and fighting, men, and are jealous of the prestige of their own service. 
enemies ; and now you wish toput us back to “They are intimately acquainted with the feelings and cireum- 


our old system, which is that of the Mahratta 


Horse, Pindarees, &¢., whom under your disci. Stances and opinions of those men under their command, and 
ple and leading we have beaten at anyodds oq doubt the notion § of the old Native officer, recorded by 


, Colonel Phillips, 3rd Light Cavalry, may be taken as the 
Native cavalry soldier’s view of the relative merits of the two systems. 
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11. Then again due weight his Excellency thinks should be given to the fact that uumerous 
Native soldiers discharged on the reduction of our Native horse artillery and light cavalry, 
preferred service in his Highness the Nizam’s reformed troops, which are not on the Silladar 
system, to that of the cavalry of the Hyderabad Contingent, which is on that system. 

This clearly shows that the cavalry soldier of the south, from his inability to provide himself 
with horse, arms, and equipments, and consequently his desire to ayoid any risk of loss in his 
monthly pay such a responsibility would involve, has a strongly marked preference for the 
regular organisation, under which he knows exactly how much he has to receive, and how much 
he can afford for the support of his relatives. 

The Madras light cavalry man now gets 11 rupees a month, and on an average 2 rupees a 
month rice money, in all 13. Were he to be converted into a Silladar, the keep of his horse, 
subscription to funds, &c., would probably amount to 19 rupees per mensem. ‘This would leave 
him 11 rupees, and a deal of care and anxiety with which to find provisions, clothes, &¢., and to 
keep up his equipment. 

‘12. It appears to the Commander-in-Chief that this question of the class of cavalry best suited 
for service in this country is part and parcel of the great question of Army reorganisation now 
before the Government of India, and that if it be admitted that a return to the regimental system 
should be adopted in the infantry, the cavalry should be treated in like manner. 

A study of the late wars in Europe certainly does not tend to diminish the importance of the 
cavalry arm, but rather the reverse. It shows that the numerical proportion of cavalry to infantry 
must be increased beyond what has been hitherto customary with us, and that its force and 
efficiency in active service depends wholly and solely on the care that has been given to its 
discipline and organisation. 


13. His Excellency would observe that our Native cavalry (as well as infantry) should be so 
systemised aud trained as to render it fit to take part with British troops in every position in 
which they may be required to act; and this has been the principle on which the Madras arm 
has always been trained; but, he would ask, is there not a tendency to admit that with the intro- 
duction of (in his opinion) an inferior organisation, inferior duties and position may be assigned 
to Native troops? Is there not a notion, that whilst they remain fairly efficient, it would be 
impossible to demand from them everything which a British soldier may be called upon to 
perform? Sir Frederick Haines would not say that the sepoy can, under any circumstances of 
training or organisation, be expected to equal the British soldier, but he is sure it is wise so to 
train and treat him as if this were hoped of him, and thus lead him to entertain a high opinion of 
his own prowess. 


14. His Excellency maintains that so long as we have a Native army, and so Jong as these 
armies are so small in proportion to the vast population and enormous area of territory over which 
our rule extends, so long are we bound to give them the best organisation and training they are 
capable of receiving and we of imparting. And, again, a further reason for this is, the strength 
of armed men kept up by a feudatory princess within our boundaries, and the possible responsi- 
bilities and dangers which may come upon us from without. 

In connexion with the foregoing, Iam to state that his Excellency would here assert what he 
has elsewhere maintained, viz., that our success in organising Native troops depends upon a due 
and liberal allotment of British officers, especially as /eaders ; that without this it is impossible to 
preserve Native regiments in proper working order, and in a full state of efficiency and fitness for 
all purposes. 

15. In conclusion, Sir Frederick Haines now trusts that, whether or not the European system 
be abandoned for that of the Silladar, final orders may be passed on the future state of the 
Madras cavalry. It is well known to Government that the four regiments, if amalgamated, would 
scarcely form one efficient regiment for field service, and that they are truly in a state of inanition 

No. 209 of 8th Aprilis7s, om the long withholding of recruits, as reported in my letter marginally 


noted. ‘This, his Excellency says, is a most depressing state of things, and 
the order which shail relieve us from it will be hailed with joy. 


From Colonel J. G. Cooxson, Commanding lst Light Cavalry, to Brigadier-General R.C 
Srewanrt, C.B., Adjutant-General, Madras, dated Secunderabad, 13th April 1875. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your confidential letter. dated the 9th instant, 
and as requested therein proceed to reply to the several paragraphs seriatim. 

1. From my experience and knowledge of the Madras light cavalry, Iam of opinion that the 
men generally would not approve of the change from our present system to that of the Sillidar, 
and for the following reasons, viz. : 

That they are so wedded to the regular system, having been accustomed to it all their lives, 
as were their fathers before, them, that I believe (excepting perhaps the higher grades, whose pay 


by the change would be considerably increased), they would be much adverse to any innovation 
or changes. 


2. I consider that the tastes and habits of the men of the Madras Light Cavalry lean much 
“more towards our present system than they ever would towards that of the Silladars, for they 
have always been accustomed to be commanded entirely by British officers, and have, I am sure, 
much more confidence and trust in them than they ever would have in the smartest and most 
efficient Native officers, though, doubtless, they would prefer the Silladar system rather than 
that the Madras Cavalry should entirely disappear, in which case they would not know where to 
look for a livelihood. 
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_3. There is but little doubt, I imagine, but that if the regular cavalry were done away with, 
the sons and relatives of the old service would seek for employment in the new, being so entirely 
a military race, but I am inclined to believe that they would much more readily follow in the 
footsteps of their ancestors and enlist into the regular cavalry if the door was only opened to them. 
4, I should not think that a really efficient Silladar horse could be purchased under from 300 
to 350 Government rupees, or that, his keep would cost under 19 or 20 rupees a month, 


5. I shall, of course, consider your letter under rep.y as strictly confidential. 


From Colonel C. R. Srainrorru, Commandant, 2nd Light Cavalry, to Brigadier-General 
R. C. Stewart, C.B., Adjutant-General, Madras, dated Kamptee, 15th April 1875. 


Before submitting replies to the questions set forth in your confidential note of the 9th instant, 
I beg to point out that I have but little acquaintance with the rules and regulations in force in 
Silladar regiments. A copy of the latest edition of the Bengal Cavalry Standing Orders would 
have been-of great assistance to me in forming an opinion onseveral points ; I therefore write with 
much diffidence. ; 

2. Major G. A. Prendergast, commanding 15th Bengal Cavalry, who was here a few days ago, 
informed me that the pay of a Silladar, Rs. 27 per mensem, was insufficient, and that he had often 
brought this to notice. . 

3. I believe that there is no pension under the Silladar system. 

‘A. The Silladar system would not be popular with men who have been in the service for any 

length of ‘time. The Native character is averse to change, and 
Te Cau ed aos and eomsdee unless the new system largely increased their gains, they would 
to the Silladar system would be popular with not consider it to their advantage. Hitherto the Government 
ne men, ana li Not, @ reason! a . 
have undertaken the provision of horses, and all articles 
necessary for their keep and equipment. No responsibility has rested on the sepoy, who, if he 
performed his guards and attended parades, need take no thought of the future ; he was sure of 
his pay and allowances at the end df the month. ‘This would all be altered. Every rise in price 
in the ordinary articles of food and clothing for himself and his horse would be a source of anxiety 
and loss. A march would be looked forward to with more or less apprehension as depreciating 
the value of his property by wear and tear, as well as entailing extra outlay. 


2, The sepoy would expect for this increase in his responsibility, and the uncertainty of his 
prospects, corresponding increase in his nett pay. This I do not fancy he would get. 


3. He now receives Rs. 11 and rice money, at an average at Kamptee Rs. 2 per mensom ; 
deduct this from the pay of a Silladar Rs. 27, and 14 rupees remain for provision and renewal of 
horse, saddlery, arms, and clothing, and keep of horse. ‘This appears quite madequate. Natives 
are all mercenary soldiers, and estimate everything from a profit and loss point of view. If the 
new system happened to entail any loss to them, they would feel it bitterly, 

4. The majority of the men serving in the 2nd Madras Cavalry are advanced in years, and 
would neither like the change nor understand it. 

5. If there is no pension attached to the Silladar system, this alone would condemn it in the 
opniion of those now in the service, as a pension, however small, is exceedingly prized and looked 
forward to by all. 

A, Had the old European system never been known, I think the Silladar system would have 
; been congenial to the tastes of the class of men composing th 

.2. Would not this (tho Silladar syst ; > comp e 
hoe congenial. nowadays to the tastes, nd Madras Light Cavalry. It has this advantage, it. would infuse 
Laas Eee Muropean system whe to ther into those who liked it a spirit of proper pride; being the 


formed on the European system was to their 
ancestors ? owners of property, they would feel more self-importance, a 


feeling to be encouraged among soldiers. 
2. If, however, possession of property entailed debt, all advantages would be annulled. 


3. There are scarcely any moneyed men in the Madras cavalry. I doubtthere being 5 per cent. 
Many are probably involved more or less, and according to Major G. A. Prendergast, a Silladar 
should have money, or its equivalent, in a horse and kit, on entering the service. As few, if any, 
men could produce this, they would have to commence their service by borrowing, and would thus 
be thrown into the hands of Native money-lenders, probably for many years. 


4, I do not think the tastes and habits of the Madras Cavalry soldier have in any way altered 
from those of his ancestors. ‘The European system will always find more favour with him, as I 
have already stated. . 

5. The cavalry soldier is not highly educated, and if he found eventually the new system proved 
less remunerative than the present, he would possibly fancy the change had been made in a round- 
about way to get his services at a cheaper rate. 

A. I doubt if the enlistment of the sons and relatives of those now in the service could properly 

bey ’ be termed an introduction of fresh blood. Ly 

CB Ue Mis feupiicsed Sach /aieaenee Maur This class have been almost entirely educated in the lines 


find no favour with the present troopers, do you Tass) r 
think that a lange miroduction ot tives bec Of the existing regiments, and are thoroughly imbued with the 
enable the system to work smoothly and effec. thoughts, ideas, and views of their parents. A recruit for a 
way Silladar regiment should bring with him a capital of at least 
“Rs. 300 ; very few could do this, and the majority would be in the same predicament as their 


parents, as shown by me in answer to question 2, that is, in debt many years of their service. 
%. Our men, from generation to generation, have been soldiers, and have had little opportunity 
of acquiring property. / ; 
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3. Fresh blood must be largely introduced, as many of our soldiers are too old to turn satis- 
factorily to a new and entirely different system, and also because the Madras Cavalry regiments 
are far below their complement. 

A, There are at present two horse markets in the south—Bangalore and Hyderabad; a 

Q. 4, At the stations you are best acqnaintea emand would, however, create a supply, and many animals 
with, what would be the price of a Silladar now taken to Bangalore or Oossoor would, through the inter- 
ee uae NOP vention of established agentsbe brought direct from Bombay 
and the north to the stations were cavalry regiments are located. 

2. Good serviceable horses might be purchased, in batches, for about Rs. 250 each. 


3. In December 1872 I saw the Nizam’s African body guard at Mucktut. The commandant 
told me his horses averaged 400 Halli sicca rupees (about Government Rs. 335). I thought the 


corps generally as well horsed as my own regiment, and one select troop for galloper guns better 
than the 2nd Madras Light Cavalry: 


The keep.—1. At present chenna is cheaper than usual at Fei At Secunderabad it is 
always very dear; and at Bellary, generally so. 


2. In the south firewood is an extra small expenditure. 


3. The following is an estimate of the keep of a horse at different stations in favourable 
seasons :— 


Kerr of a Horse for one Month. 


ee Kamptee. Secunderabad. Bellary. 

UME | oceans Sei Aap be Rg. .2atey y, Bs 

Syee and tattoo Rupees 12; between two men - Oi On oO Gracey One. 0 6 Ri Ou ah 
Chenna 

TKooltve ¢ 120 seers - - - - - (Sige Oh tet) LOE Sa O, SHMOTINO 

Line gear, shoeing, and medicine - - = abanan RSH ana) lm ope UO bia eee) 

Chunda, Fund - - - - - TO" 40 lina Ogee) 1 ene 

Firewood - - - - - - — CO tlie) id) Oy ae) 

Municipal tax - - - - - — = Orie 70 

Total - - - mA EES UO DUD ara ION ES. GE" H 


4. The expense of keeping up saddlery, arms, accoutrements, and eee I cannot pretend to 
judge. 

5. On the whole, I am of opinion that the south of India is not now the country for raising 
Bg Cavalry such as we should require. 


i think in ordinary years, at Kamptee, Rs. 30 might be sufficient for a Silladar trooper’s 
dies 

In conclusion, I would remark on our system, that there has been a great deal said against the 
men being encumbered with their families. In my opinion this is a great safeguard against 
disaffection ; it can never\be an impediment to active service. In June 1857 the 4th Cavalry 
quitted its lines for Nagpore in the middle of the night. Two hours after warning, without 
sound of trumpet, it was 11 miles away, and remained: in camp till September, one troop starting 
at once for Jubbulpore with Kamptee moveable column, ‘The regiment in September returned 
to its lines, and three or four days after orders left for Bengal and the north, leaving families 
behind, and did not return to Kamptee till early in 1860. There was not the smallest. difficulty 
found in the disposal of the families, and the men cheerfully proceeded on service without any 
hesitation or doubts regarding them. I was quartermaster of the regiment and speak from 
personal knowledge. 


Colonel Stainforth adds in a note that the women grass-cutters, who were very numerous— 
(the 4th Light Cavalry in 1858-59 in Bengal)—were ‘repeatedly taken for the families of the 
troopers. From this no doubt originated the idea of the Madras Cavalry going into action with 
their families. 

(Signed) Fis Gay 


From Colonel G. R. Puriiirs, 3rd Light Cavalry, to Brigadier-General R. C. Stewart, C.B., 
Adjutant-General, Fort Saint George, dated Saugor, 19th April 1875. 


T have the honour to acknowledge your letter of 9th instant, and proceed to answer your 
questions. 


A. I know that the change would be very unpopular. I have spoken on the subject at various 
times during the last 10 years—the period this conversion 
went oleae, aie, cane £5 Ballade 1 horse has been impending—with men of all ranks of the cavalry. 
They appear to have but one opinion. 
Their chief objection to revert to irregulars lies in the prestige of their present service, and in 
the soldier character we have given them. 
To understand this, the circumstances under which this class of soldier came into our army 
must be recorded. They were the horsemen of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan. Whole regiments 
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were taken over with their Native commandants, who, when become non-effective, were replaced 
by European officers, and the English system was gradually introduced. Each change ‘the men 
were taught to look on as an improvement, and they evidently have so regarded it. ‘hey admit 
their former organization to have been inferior, and are much surprised that we should wish them 
to revert to a comparatively rude and ineflicient system. 

There is a kind of instinctive appreciation of our management both of men and horses. ‘They 
adopt our exercises and themselyes become very skilful in them. 

I need not say that their conclusions are intelligent, and founded on common sense. The 
weapons settle to a great extent the value of cavalry soldiers, but not to such a degree as their 
horses. In both respects, and especially in his horse, the Madras Cavalry sepoy is equipped in 
a way not to be approached by men providing and feeding their own horses, and breaking them 
in with heavy martingales and torturing bits. 

There is among our privates a sense of superiority in themselves as regulars, and almost of 
contempt for the looser discipline and prancing uselessness of Silladar horse. 

I believe I am not exaggerating when I say that our men would consider themselves to some 

extent humiliated by the order to revert to the obsolete style discarded so long ago. 
The feeling was one day most clearly expressed to me by an old Native officer ; he said, “I 
cannot understand your meaning, Sir. For many years you have been teaching us an improved 
“ style of maneuvring and fighting, and with it we have succeeded against your enemies; and 
“ now you wish to put us back to our old system, which is that of the Mahratta Horse, Pindarries, 
“¢ &e,, whom under your discipline and leading we have beaten at any odds as to numbers.” 


2. Then there is a very great objection as to owning and keeping a horse. 

While our men have, as soldiers from father to son, for so many years acquired a thoroughly 
soldierlike way of thinking and acting, they have not at the same time grown rieh. Only those 
who have reached the highest ranks have been enabled to Jeave their children even a competence. 
As a rule, no private could afford to purchase a horse ; and they say, what is certainly true, that 
they could not under any circumstances command the same style of horses as is furnished by 
Government. 

They could not too, they say, even if having money to buy, be certain of a good horse as now. 
If a man purchase an animal which turns out inferior he is usually unwilling to acknowledge it, 
and ready to endure and gloss over his horse’s defects rather than incur outlay for another ; 
while, with the horse the property of Government, if it does not make a good trooper it is at 
once cast. 

And in using their own horse, they confess that they should not feel so unconcerned as when 
riding the animal provided for them. 

I may add that history has shown this to be a true averment. Scarcely a conflict occurred in 
former days between our forces and those of Native powers where their numerous horse did not 
quit the field only apparently to save their horses. In short our men are very averse to a system 
where providing their own horse is obligatory. rs pW a eee i 

To recapitulate, the troopers of the Madras Cavalry would view the change to Silladars as a 
loss of grade, just as a regiment of “heavies” or lancers would dislike change to hussars, although 
all are equally good and honoured soldiers. ‘They have come to acknowledge gradually that the 
organization they have been brought under is the best; and while aware that their present 
weapons are not perfect, they look upon that as an accident, and prefer as a whole their present 
equipment and management to those of Silladar horse. ‘They shrink from becoming the owners of 
their horses, and are convinced the difference of pay would not enable them to furnish aa efficient 
remounts as expected. 

A, I think not. Their ancestors appear to have admitted that the European organization 

i ensured success, and was in every way superior to their own, 
gonial now to mon of Matrae tight Cavahyas and they cordially accepted it as an ignorant man would 
the xegular system was formerly to ther gratefully accept any instruction and education held out to 

, him—it improved him. There was nothing repugnant to 
those ancient soldiers in our organization: they gained medals and honour under it where before 
they suffered defeat and loss. : 

To their descendants, the present soldiers of Madras Cavalry, to be made irregulars would be 
distasteful and repugnant. _ ‘They have never questioned the superiority of their present system, ~ 
and would view the change as wholly and undeniably retrograde. 

A, The youths who would supply our future recruits, the sons, Ge. of our present troopers, are. 

oa more Huropeanized than their fathers. They would under- 
Would Dob spray eW Plood im their sous stand being enlisted as their fathers were before them, but 
you would not, I venture to say, secure many of them for 

Silladars. 


These young men who have grown to manhood and been anxiously awaiting 4 fresh recruit- 
ment in the cavalry, have lately been obliged to enlist in the infantry, as their parents could not 
afford to keep them longer. ‘The commandants of the infaatry corps they enlisted into have told 
me they are very good recruits. J am of opinion that if the choice rests between infantry and 
Silladaree horse, those young men will continue to prefer the infantry. 

Fresh blood induced to the Silladaree system must be searched for among other classes, and I 
feel sure there is not so good a soldier class in the south as our Arcot and Mysore Mussulmans. 

A. At Sholapore and Jaulnah a breed of horse is procurable, called a Beema horse, but they 
are now scarce and are dearer than northern imported horses. 
At Secunderabad country horses are more freely procurable. 
At Kamptee there is no market for horses. At Saugor or Jubbulpore a Bengal regiment would 
supply itself with stud bred and horses from further north, there appearing to be positively no 
horse breeding near these places. All things considered, I don’t think a cavalry trooper could 
provide himself with a horse under rupees 400. 
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The keep of a horse would be as below :— 


At Kamptee. At Saugor. 

Rs, A. P- sui Avr. 

Grain, at 8 lbs. per horse daily - - - 78.59.10 5. 0° 0 
Grass, at 20 lbs. per horse daily - - - a) ZOO) 8570 
Syce and general assistant - ~ - - - 4 0 0 4 0 0 
Line gears - - - - - - “i W850 Ly San.0 
Shoeing - - - - - - ako n8 by, O&O 
Total ~ - -i7 I 0 138) OREO 


4 


Average of the two stations, Rupees 15-0-6. 
N.B.—Officers count the keep of a horse, with syce and grass cutter, at Rupees 25 per mensem. 


From Colonel A. H. Horr, Commanding 4th Madras Cavalry, to Brigadier-General R. C. 
Stewart, C.B., Adjutant-General, Madras, dated Bellary, 14th April 1875. 


As directed in your confidential letter of 9th April, 1 have the honour now to report on the 
points called for. 


1. 1 am of opinion that a change to the Silladar system would not be popular with the men ot 
: the Madras cavalry, for the following reasons :— 
Meteceagity do sou think. auto lates to I. The men themselves, and the class to which they belong, 
the Silladar system would be popular with the are too poor to provide themselves with horses, arms, and 
equipments ; and even if these were supplied to them in the 
first instance, they could not maintain them in efficient order. 


II. The men greatly prefer being ruled by Europeans to being under the rule of men of their 
own class, as they have perfect confidence in the Europeans, especially those who have passed 
their lives with them and have been trained up with them. 


Ill. The Silladar system is not popular or attractive to the men of the Madras cavalry, as 
during all the reduction of late years, and the difficulty of getting employment for their sons and 
relatives, none have ever joined the Hyderabad Contingent, simply from poverty, though numbers 
(who would flock to our old regiments should recruiting commence) have taken service with his 
Highness the Nizam. I have myself seen one regiment in his Highness’ service almost entirely 
composed of the men discharged on the reductions which took place, and who only joined because 
they were mounted and equipped by the Hoozoor. 


IV. The class of men from whom the Madras cavalry have been drawn are not as a rule 
provident, and much prefer being looked after and cared for by the paramount power. To leave 
them, therefore, to make proper arrangements so as to secure their perfect efficiency at all times 
would result in failure, more especially at the very moment when energy and efficiency were most 
required. 


2. I would venture to say that I think the Silladar system would have been more congenial to 

; : the men of the last century, when the regiments were first 

Pix LOU Sa eee i per System teor Taised, as they were then essentially a military class, many of 

Bees TRO Oto eth ncotoe? Hem of wealth and position ; and even in 1841 there were 

Native officers, gentlemen of property and means, but these 

men are not now forthcoming, their means and mode of livelihood being much reduced from the 

constant reductions of the strength and number of regiments to which in former days they looked 
forward as their sole means of earning their bread. L 


3. As without doubt the change to the Silladar system would not find favour with the present 

ee Ec agi POODETS, it remains to consider whether the introduction of a 
find no favour tein the present troopers, do you large number of young men, the sons and relatives of the 
ee ee ot wistce pened present troopers, would prove of advantage. Here I think 
enable the system to work smoothly and effi- their utter poverty and want of means stands in the way. A 
Sst large body of men plunged into debt, which they must be, to 
obtain their horses, &c., would not I think work well, and would lead to that most objectionable 
system, the “‘ Assamee,” where the trooper has no interest in his horse, &c., and cares more for 
the voice of his hirer than for the orders of his commanding officer. 


4. Here a great difficulty presents itself, for since the establishment of railroads it is not as 
4 At the station you are best acquaintea Of YOre, when strings of horses used to be marched through 
with, what would be the price of the man’s the country. These strings came frequently to’ Kamptee, 
Be eee te pipe oF his Keep? Secunderabad, and Bellary, but now are never seen, and there 
are not any fairs or markets nearer to up-country stations than Mallagaum. The only marts 
where horses could be got would be Bombay, Madras, it may be Bangalore (the Hyderabad 
Contingent partly get horses from Bombay). I think, therefore, that whether regular or silladar, 
a sum of Rs. 400 for each would be required to furnish suitable remounts, and even then 
would be procured with great difficulty, certainly at first; but as time went on and dealers knew 
of the requirements the difficulty might diminish, though of that there is doubt, as dealers, on 
account of the now great expense of travelling, and from the dearness of all supplies, do not like 
to take their horses about the country as they used to do. 
For the same reason it is difficult to fix with any accuracy what the cost of a horses keep 
would be, as the prices, particularly of grain, fluctuate so greatly. At Secunderabad, for instance, 
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only eight seers of gram sometimes are got for a rupee, at other times 30 and 40 seers for a 
rupee ; so I think the cost of keep (including clothing, shoeing, feeding, &c.) may fairly be 
considered to be between 15 and 20 rupees monthly for each horse. 

In conclusion, may I be permitted to remark there is under the Silladar system an entire 
absence of “esprit de corps,” which I venture to say has secured to the Madras cavalry that 
high character for discipline and efficiency which,I am proud to think they have been graciously 
admitted by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief still to hold, notwithstanding the many 
reverses in position and prospects they have undergone during the last 20 years. 


From Lieutenant-Colonel T. Srocx, Acting Adjutant-General of the Army, to the Secretary 
to Government, Military Department, Bombay, dated Poona, 21st December 1861, 
No. 8,754. 


Tn answer to Sir R. Birch’s letter, No. 407, dated 9th October last, in which the desire of the 
Supreme Government is renewed to obtain further information regarding the system pursued in 
the irregular cavalry of this Presidency, I have the honour, in the first place, by desire of the 
Commander-in-Chief, to enclose a return showing the debts of the irregular cavalry of this Presi- 
dency, together with series of answers to certain queries put by his Excellency’s order to the 
commanding officers of cavalry regiments respectively. 

2. The answers to these queries are about what were expected; that is to say, with the 
exception of the Poona horse, (of which the affairs have been known for a long time, and are 
being gradually rectified under the influence of the increased rates of pay,) debt is nearly unknown 
to the commanding officers in the Bombay irregular cavalry. 5 

3. It may be gathered from previous communications from this office that in all probability, in 
his Excellency’s opinion, the state of things as known to commanding officers is not a very real 
one. The answers to the queries show that in some instances commanding officers view their 
power of arriving at the truth in this matter with a. prudent scepticism, others, on the contrary, 
are confident in their knowledge and system. His Excellency believes that the former class is 
the one more likely to enlist concurrence according to all our knowledge and experience of 
Native character, and our proved inability to fathom the depths of the Native mind when there is 
any motive for concealment. 

4. It may be remarked of the 12 regiments under consideration, that as yet the three first 
corps, or the late light cavalry, have not had time or occasion,to incur debt, their horses and 
accoutrements having been presented to them by Government when they were recently converted 
from the regular footing. ss 

5. The two corps of the Poona Horse, by far the oldest regiments_of irregular cavalry in this 
Presidency, own to heavy debts. Their pay until lately was low, the country in which they 
lived being expensive in the matter of forage, &c. These debts are in course of reduction. 


6. The Sind Horse own to no debt. If any corps should be without debt these should, as from 
the time of their being raised the sowars have received pay of Rs. 30 monthly, besides which 
Government have built lines and stables for them, and they live in a country proverbially cheap 
in the matter of forage. Nevertheless, considering the character of the Delhi and Rohilcund 
Mussulmans, the class generally furnishing the Sind horseman, it may be doubted whether they 
are so untrue to their habits previous to enlistment as to withstand the temptations of the bazaar, 
and a certain amount of debt in consequence. Assameese are sold in those regiments for what 
they will fetch. This again is a source of debt which, it is believed, is beyond control, notwith- 
standing the belief of any commanding officer to the contrary. 


7. It will be observed that in the regiments of Maratta Horse, which, till recently, like the. 
Poona Horse, were paid scantily, a certain amount of debt is owned to by commanding officers. 
These are not concealed debts, but are on account of arms, clothing, horses, &c. According to 
the manner in which a sowar is supplied, it is dificult to understand a regiment being altogether 
devoid of such debts, ¢.g., a horse dies and a sowar receives a certain amount from the Horse 
Fund. Unless the silladar be a man of wealth, he must necessarily be put under stoppages until 
the difference of the value of his remount is defrayed. Such debt is perfectly legitimate, it being 
practised in all regular as well as irregular corps on the purchase of necessaries, &c. 


8. But itis not the legitimate debts which originally gave rise to this correspondence. It is 
the secret and illegitimate indebtedness to sowars and others, at the root of which, in his Excel- 
lency’s opinion, it 1s impossible to arrive, unless the practice of crying down credit, as in European 
corps, be introduced, and the sowar liberated from fear of arrest on account of debt so long 
as he is in the service, as originally recommended by Sir William Mansfield in my letter of the 
26th June last. 


9. With respect to the proposal of aboiishing the system of bargeers altogether, his Ex- 
cellency’s opinion has been expressed in the negative, the reasons for which have been given 
in full in my letter of the 10th July last. The Commander-in-Chief has nothing to add to it, as 
he believes that such abolition would act very preiudically on the consequence, and therefore the 
importance of the Native officers in the eyes of the men if the irregular cavalry be maintained 
according to the principle hitherto adopted, to which more particular reference will be made 
hereafter. It is understood that a silladar who owns four or five bargeerships is able to make 
his arrangements more easily regarding forage, and therefore does more justice to his horses 
than the one-horse silladar. On the other hand, this leads to other abuses which will be noticed 
in a succeeding paragraph. ? 
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10. The system upon which the regimental funds of irregular corps in this Presidency are 
Each z aos established, was fully shown in a letter from Major Merewether 
10 per cent. 4s paid on tho sale of Assamees. forwarded with my Report, No. 906, of the 20th February last, 
A in Assamee, | Pala on the transier of being a reply to a reference from the Government of India on 
Ai'ainips are paid to the fund. this subject. Under this system the State has no liability 
beyond the pay, pensions, and provision of ammunition of irregular cavalry. 


1l. The rate of stoppage on account of horse fund, clothing, &c. &c., varies in the different 
regiments, but the Commander-in-Chief recommends that a stoppage of Rs. 1-8-0 monthly be 
authorised in G.G.O. as the minimum to be paid by such sowar on account of such fund, and that 
whenever a commanding officer may deem it necessary to exceed that rate, he should make a 
report to headquarters and obtain sanction. It is believed that with the fund at the above rate 
at their disposal, commanding officers could give such assistance to the sowars as would secure 
excellent remounts in every part of India, and provide the corps with tents or other equipments 
which may be deemed indispensably necessary. 


12. The above remarks lead directly to the argument on which the principle of the so-called 
Silladar system rests. By the advocates of that system it is asserted that Government can 
maintain efficient and reliable cavalry, able to go anywhere and to do anything that can be done 
by Natives, at a less cost than in any other manner. It is argued that the natives of distinction 
and family, if allowed to enter such corps, bringing their own followers with them, would render 
the service highly popular throughout the country. Much reliance is placed on their alleged 
extreme mobility and readiness for action in consequence of the declared independence of 
irregular cavalry of the commissariat, and their contract with the State to provide themselves 
with horses, forage, arms, clothing, equipments, rations, and necessaries of every description in 
all circumstances. 


13. It is undoubtedly true, that in many of our Indian campaigns, and more especially when 
the irregular cavalry are marching in provinces with which they are acquainted, they have shown 
themselves thus independent of assistance. By great management commanding officers have been 
able to provide fair horses at the expense of the sowars, and they have been in general clothed 
and armed in a creditable manner. 


14. Complaints have, on the other hand, at times been made that on a campaign the 
irregular cavalry become inefficient, because their horses are starved and the men are without 
tents, &c. It is also asserted that the irregular cavalry are more ready plunderers on account of 
forage, &c., than is possible with regulars, as the latter is supplied by the commissariat. His 
Excellency is, however, convinced by personal observations, that the propensity to plunder among’ 
the troops is the same whether they are regular or irregular, and that its repression depends on 
the will of commanding officers only. 


15.* A case of complaint occurred in the campaign conducted by Major-General Sir J. Michel, 
K.C.B., who made a formal report against the regiment of Southern Maratta Horse attached 
to his camp, on the ground of inefficiency. It is without doubt that the officer sent hastily in 
command of the party was inexperienced, and the commanding officer of the regiment to which 
the party belonged complained that he had no opportunity of giving him the necessary instruc- 
tions, owing to the celerity with which the detachment was put in motion. Since then the 

ay of these horsemen has been raised. On inspecting these regiments, his Excellency did not 
discover that they were inefficient for a campaign. They show admirable training, and the horses 
and arms are in fair condition. The Southern Maratta Horse have no tents, and at this 
time his Excellency’s escort, furnished from them, bivouacked either under the trees or in a village 
each night. ‘The officers commanding 2nd and 8rd regiments, Southern Maratta Horse, seem 
to have an objection to put their men under stoppages to buy tents, as such a course had not been 
enforced under previous commanding officers, although they urgently impressed on the Com- 
mander-in-Chief their opinion of the necessity of the corps being so provided. 


16. The opponents of the present system urge that it can only be tested on active service, and 
that no display in quarters is of any avail, forage and corn being then regularly provided without 
strain ordiffiiculty ; whereas, in the field, except in very favourable circumstances, the sowar is 
compelled by his own need to stint his horse of his fair ration at the time when, from increased 
exertion on the part of the animal, it should indeed be augmented. 


17. It is evident that notwithstanding all that we are told of the efficiency and readiness to 
move of the irregular cavalry, the natural parsimony, or perhaps it may be styled the poverty, 
of the silladar is decidedly opposed to the interests of Government, and to the preservation of that 
mobility which depends on the outlay he fmakes on the forage, clothing, shoeing of his horse, as 
well as on his own necessities. What has been said about debt is doubtless true, and it is a prin- 
cipal cause of the parsimony and poverty which has been alluded to. But whatever is the cause 
there cannot be a doubt of the fact that a silladar after all is but a contractor to furnish and keep 
an armed mounted soldier for the State, and like all other contractors, he has only entered into 
the covenant in the hopes of profit to himself. It makes little difference to his part of the argu- 
ment whether he be a one-horse silladar or entertains several bargeers. So impressed is he with 
the idea that he can make a good profit, that he pays a large sum for the assamee over and above 

the price of horse, arms, and accoutrements. 


18. After thus analysing the assamee and the motives of the man becoming a silladar, it is 
clear that the State must lose in efficiency what, when represented in money, goes monthly into 
the pocket of the silladar. ‘Thus it happens that the commanding oflicer cannot but have always 
to struggle against the personal interests of all the silladars in his regiment. Every Native 


* See Compilation Service, No. 58 of 1859, G.O. 
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officer and non-commissioned officer has one or more Assamees, therefore the very authorities 
on which the commanding officer relies for discipline, and for maintaining efficiency in the matter 
of accoutrements, equipments, and the plentiful supply of forage, are all strongly interested in 
combining and in making such representations as may induce him to trust to measures, which, 
although contrary to his own views of efficiency, would tend to swell their profit or to save them 
from outlay. In Sir William Mansfield’s opinion, whatever the pay given to the Silladar, the 
motive common to human nature must always be too strong, if we exclude any exceptional cases 
of extraordinary vigour of character like that displayed by the late General Jacob. In such 
a case a very absolute and despotic will is enforced, but it must, and with regard to justice 
should be most exceptional. If we are to believe in the merits of the system, we should not be 
guided by the exceptional case, and even then his Excellency has the strongest. conviction that 
the power of deception and collusion amongst the men commanded cannot but often defeat the 
absolute and despotic will of the commander. It is unnecessary here to dilate on the danger 
of giving too free a rein generally to such absolute and despotic will on the part of the com- 
mander, however much we may desire and take measures to support his legitimate authority, 
as lately shown in the greater powers given to him by the new Articles of War. 


19. From the foregoing remarks, his Excellency in Council will perceive that in Sir W. 
Mansfield’s opinion there is a seriously weak point in what has been called the Silladar system. 
It is that point that has always made the Commander-in-Chief lukewarm in advocating an 
increase of pay when complaints have been made of the poverty of the silladars, and their 
inability to meet their engagements. His Excellency believes much of such increase of pay is 
looked on as downright profit-by the holders of the Assamees, and that it will require extra- 
ordinary vigilance on the part of commanding officers to cause outlay on that of the silladars in 
proportion to the augmented rate of pay. 


20. The question arises, therefore, whether the present system should be maintained, or 
whether attempt should not be made to mingle the two systems of regular and irregular cavalry, 
by which the money spent by the State should actually be all directed towards the efficiency of 
the soldier, his equipment, and his horse, while the character and attributes of the irregular 
cavalry soldier should remain as they are now ? . 


21. More than one plan has been proposed. In the first place, to declare the sale of Assamees 
to be illegal, that is to say, that there should be no further property in the Silladaree than the 
horse, equipments, and arms of the mounted soldier, each Silladaree as it becomes vacant being 
given away under the patronage of the commanding officer without money consideration, except 
for the value of the horse, arms, and equipment, under the revision, if preferred, of the Commander- 
in-Chief, as in the case of the commissions of Native officers, such a course would give useful 
power and patronage ‘to the commanding officer, to whom all the men of the regiment would be 
looking most anxiously for the exercise of it, while a very fertile source of debt would be done 
away with. This might have been generally done when the rates of pay were raised last year in 
all the regiments which benefited by them. It is difficult to see how it could be effected now 
with due regard to the question of actual property involved in the Assamee. It is understood 


‘that in the Punjab Irregular Force, Assamees are not saleable, and that the corps were raised on. 


that condition. 


22. A second course which has been proposed is, that the horse should not be ‘the property 
of the individual Silladar but belong to the regiment generally, the owner of the Assamee being 
required to pay half the price of the remount on the horse becoming non-effective, the remaining 
value being paid out of the Horse Fund according to present practice. It is argued that if this 
were the case, and the men understood that the horses were general property, they would at 
once comprehend the necessity of securing all the horses in forage and clothing, in short that it 
would be the interests of each to look after ihe whole. There is doubtless much in the argument, 
but there is an important military reason in addition. At present, if a sowar falls sick his horse 
cannot be mounted by another man, or if the horse becomes lame or non-effective the dismounted 
sowar cannot be provided for amongst the other horses of the regiment ; further a practice would 
be discontinued which it is believed exists in some regiments, to the prejudice of duty, viz., that 
on service a Native officer holding half-a-dozen Assamees uses his influence to prevent his bargeers 
being detached one from the other, so that extra duty is often thrown upon men without interest 
amongst the Native officers in the corps. It is also urged by some officers that the present 
system affords a premium on malingering, inasmuch as it being impossible to separate horse and 
sowar, it follows that the man whose horse is always in good condition is sure to be called on to 
do more duty than the skulker, or the man whose horse is not saved from lameness or want of 
condition. It may be answered to these allegations, that such irregularities will take place when 


there is no vigilance on the part of a commanding officer, and that if permitted they are sufficient 
for his own condemnation. 


23. In the system which has just been sketched out there is no reason why the prohibition 
of selling the Assamees should be enforced, although it would doubtless be a great improvement 
on it if it could be done with regard to the question of property. In the same manner as regards 
the horses so the arms, accoutrements, and equipments. Huts and lines should be the property 


of the corps and not of the individual man; while the provision of the baggage ponies, and of | 


the clothing and other necessaries, should be thrown on the men themselves, the forage being 
provided under the orders of the commanding officer, who would have to make a monthly 
arrangement with owners of horses. 


24. A third plan has been proposed which would have great charms for the regular cavalry 
officer, that being, that all the sowars of the regiment should be Government bargeers, the State 
paying to the commanding officer Rs. 30 a head per month, and for commissioned officers and 


non-commissioned officers in proportion, the commanding officer engaging to maintain the regi- ~ 
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ment complete in equipments, horses, arms, in short, in everything required. It is assezed, and 
with reason, that the profits now accruing to the Silladar might thus all be added to the efficiency 
of the soldier and his horse, while such checks might be imposed of inspection and revision of 
accounts as to ward off the chance of maladministration on the part of commanding officers. 
This third scheme ‘is more particularly illustrated in the enclosures from Captain Ashburner, 
commanding 3rd Regiment, Southern Maratta Horse.* 


25. With respect to adopting any one of these schemes, it will have been gathered from the 
previous remarks that great care would have to be observed in interfering with the property of 
Assamees, as in every regiment of irregular cavalry in the service, excepting perhaps the Punjab 
Irregular Force, this property has always been bought and sold with the knowledge, consent, and 
sole orders of the commanding officer, and is treated as such in the estate of a deceased man. 
A mistake in this matter might be productive of ruinous, if not dangerous, consequences. If it 
were considered desirable to make the experiment proposed by Captain Ashburner, it would be 
far better to do so by the organisation of an entirely new corps. It is not to be expected, however, 
that the Government of India would consent to any such project at present, but there seems to be 
no reason why the experiment should not be gradually made, it being declared that in one or 
more given corps the Assamees should be bought up by Government at fixed rates on sowars 
becoming non-effective, the price of which would be gradually repaid to the State out of the 
profits estimated as likely to accrue by Captain Ashburner. A rate of Rs. 400, including horse 
and arms, would probably be ample, due notice being given in the regiment. All Assamees 
becoming void by confiscation on account of misconduct would besides fall into the hands of the 
commanding officer for the entertainment of Government bargeers, until the whole regiment 
had, in the course of time, been converted. The commanding officer would have to make the 
regular monthly subscription to the regimental horse fund, &¢., and would receive the same 
assistance for a remount from the fund as any other Silladar. 


96. It is unnecessary to go into any further detail unless the Commander-in-Chief should be 
desired to make the experiment, but he doubts not that a system of check and audit might be 
established by which the Government would be entirely saved from loss, and a commanding 
officer would not be able to take greater liberties with the funds at his disposal than any other 
public servant. It is probable that were Government inclined to make the trial, the most favour- 
able field for it would be in the lately converted light cavalry corps. : 


27. In answer, finally, to the question put by the Government of India in Sir R. Birch’s 
letter, No. 407, his Excellency would not have it understood from the foregoing remarks that 
he is an advocate for any sweeping changes. He has made an attempt to describe the con- 
flicting opinions with which his inquiries and observations had made him acquainted, and he 
would be willing to superintend such an experiment as that just referred to. But, on the whole, 
he is satisfied with the working of the irregular cavalry system as it is at present comprehended 
by our own officers, by the classes from which our recruits are drawn, and by Native chiefs, to 
whom we have recourse for large and immediate assistance in the levying of men in times of 
diffeulty and danger, as for instance in 1857-58. His Excellency believes that to make any 
radical changes in that system on the ground of securing greater regimental efficiency would be 
imprudent, if not worse, and that our service would lose in prestige and in the attachment. of the 
men and Native officers greatly, more than we should profit by a reconstruction, which, while 
based on the straight lines of exact discipline and obligation to the State, should ignore regard 
for old customs and the last remains of old aristocratic feeling in the native ranks of the army. 
His Excellency, therefore, considers that the silladar system should be maintained, and whatever 
the inequalities or shortcomings of that system, to which attention has unsparingly been drawn 
in the foregoing pages, we should trust as heretofore to the vigilance and the character of 
commanding officers to meet and repair them to the best of their ability. 


Report on the Qurrirs propounded in Madras Adjutant-General’s Confidential Letter, No. 801, 
dated 5th Apri! 1875. 


1. There appears nothing on record to show that difficulties were encountered in making the 

ins \ 3 if - so-called conversion, and had any been experienced it is 

reece 10 incoxulars of the ola probable they would have been mentioned in Adjutant- 

Bombay cavalry ? General’s letter to Government, No. 1679,* dated Poona, 

poe epacked. , . 14th October, 1868, in reply to Government Resolution, 

No. 4259, of 19th August 1868, in which the Government of Madras inquired the exact process 
by which the regular regiments of Bombay Cavalry were converted into Silladar force. ‘ 


2. The experience of the new system tends to show that it is not so efficient as the old regular 
PITRE ee era apposed 20 hes success SYSbem. It was not possible to maintain the Silladar system 
both as regards efficiency and popularity with in its integrity in Abyssinia. In that country, as before in 
aa Persia, the commissariat was obliged to undertake the supply 
of the Silladar cavalry as for the rest of the army, vide Adjutant-General’s letter, No. 1,679, 
above quoted, and Sir W. Mansfield’s opinion as set forth in paragraphs 17 

Biers serod, to 19 of Adjutant-General’s letter to Government, No. 8,754, dated 21st 


December 1861. 
The new system does not appear to be unpopular with the men. 


* See Compilation, “ Cavalry Irregular,” No. 2 of 1861-62, 
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ce 


3. In the absence of any reports to the contrary the old soldiers appear to have taken kindly 
3. Did the old soldiers take indly tothenew +0 the new organisation, and no fresh blood was imtroduced 
isation, or had fresh blood to be introduced i 
rear aint ane new state of things might to make the new system work smoothly . 
works smoothly ? ; 
4; The objections raised by officers were numerous. In the first place, they considered the 
Pde : Bombay regular cavalry had proved themselves most efficient 
oN beaterig de! ei ini in the field; that no irregular cavalry could ever equal them ; 
system as congenial to the taste and habitsof and that the conversion was false economy, which would be 
the men as was the old, formed on the Huropean 3 : : 4 5 * 
pattern exemplified on active service in a foreign country. 
*This was exemplife Abyssinia, as pre Further, that the Silladar is merely a contractor to furnish 
Meal Scie and keep an armed mounted soldier for the State, and that he 
enters into the covenant in the hope of profit to himself, which in quarters is probably fulfilled, 
but in the field, when grain and forage frequently rise to famine prices, the Silladar is compelled 
by his own need to stint his horse of his fair ration, and both 
aie sere lee ee ol extent been met by horse and rider become inefficient.t| The men raised no 
erage when the cost of feed exceeds Rs. 15 per objections to the change, and the present system appears, 
~~ from the reports of some commanding officers, to be more 
congenial to the tastes and habits of the men than the old, and, as before remarked, the men have 
taken kindly to it. 


5. Assamees are sold by auction to the Rae et They ave Sa on an ayer 
; during the last..34 years, at Poona, only 395 rupees. / 
Wilh eicrsd ohh Gee tet: (one. Leyes ices purchasing iri Assamee has to wy: in additions the 
ctnet station) ae be Dar ee eee arms, &c., which amounts to Rs. 46-5-0. 

A silladar losing his horse from disease, or being cast, has it replaced by another horse from the 
fund, the silladar paying 40 rupees ready cash; if not able to do so, he pays 50 rupeés in monthly 
instalments of 5 rupees in excess of his usual monthly subscription. 

The expense of keeping a horse in Poona is as follows for a month of 30 days :— 


_ 


Res. AS Pi 

Grain - - - - - 2 Lot guuod. Ie 
Grass, including grass-cutter - - - arly BBS 
Shoes and medicme ~~ |. - = us 2 RE OU NAG) 
Bhistee and mochee_ - - - - “iy OSE 0 
Syce - - - ~ - - = ioe OO, 
Chunda fund - - . = - ne i 
Total iii kD phil 


Cory of a Lerrer from the Adjutant-General, Bombay, to the Secretary to Government, 
Military Department, Bombay, No. 1679, dated 14th October 1868. 


In reply to Government Resolution, No. 4259, of 19th August, in which the Government of 
G.G.0., No. 674, of 4th December 1860. Madras inquires the process by which the regular regiments 
G.0.C., , 1475, of 28th 1860. of Bombay Cavalry were converted into Silladar Horse, I am 

directed to refer to the orders marginally noted, which show the process of conversion. © 

The provincial Commander-in-Chief observes, that the experience of the new system in this 
presidency tends to show that it is not so efficient as the old regular system ; indeed, a little 
reflection on the subject must convince anyone that such a result is but natural, and he would 
invite attention to paragraphs 17 to 19 of letter No. 8,754, from the acting Adjutant-General of 
the Army to the Secretary to Government, Military Department, dated 21st December 1861. 

General Gordon has had under his observation at Poona a regiment of Madras Cavalry under 
the regular system, and one of Bombay Cavalry (before and since the war) under the silladar 
system, and the comparison is much in favour of the former corps. 

The provincial commander-in-chief observes that irregular bodies of horsemen may be suitable 
for the service of a country in a semi-civilized state, but as the civilization of a people progresses 
so must also advance the regularity of their military force. 

All history shows this. ‘The headquarter offices of this army have no means of comparing the 
expenses of the two systems, but the Controller could do so, and the provincial Commander-in 
Chief would like to see such a statement before it is sent to Madras. 

With regard to the last query by the Madras Government as to the Silladar system in the late 
expedition, I am directed to say that it was not possible to maintain the system in its integrity in 
Abyssinia. 

In that country, as before in Persia, the commissariat were obliged to undertake the supply of 

Bombay G.G.0., No. 714, of 11th December the Silladar Cavalry as of the rest of the army, under the pro- 

1867. visions of Government of India G.O., No. 1,104 of 1867. 


Mapras Cavatry. 


1. As said before, the men who enter our service as cavalry soldiers haye not the means of 
serving as silladars. Granted that Government make a present to them of horse, arms, and 
equipment to start with, how are these to be maintained when there are no funds? Govern- 
ment would have to do this, as now. How could the “Chundah” Fund be established by men 
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who live from hand to mouth? It is believed that this fund in Bengal irregular regiments was 
founded and is kept up by deposits of certain sums made by men on entering the service, and by 
contributions from their monthly pay. Many men no doubt had to borrow, and have to do so 
now, and are in debt, but however it may be, the cavalry recruits of Southern India have 
bo oe means of establishing such a fund, and consequently they cannot maintain themselves as 
silladars, 


The state of officers in debt is an acknowledged terrible impediment to their efficiency, but a 
thousand times more so is it when Native soldiers are in debt to their Native officers and the 
regimental soucars. Must we not consider the idea of wiping out old scores as a powerful 
incentive to engender and sustain commotion ? It may at once be concluded that if this conver- 
sion be effected Government will have to supply the funds to keep the system working, and after 
all we shall not have established the Silladar system, but only an approach to it, as at present 
in Bombay. Against the proposed conversion, and in favour of keeping as far as possible to 
the regimental system, I would emphatically urge the question of discipline. By this I do not 
simply mean the outward behaviour of the men and their respect for superior authority, but I 
refer especially to the state of readiness of a regiment to take the field, and the facility with 
which it can be worked in the different phases of a campaign. Where Native soldiers are under 
the direct control and influence of Native officers I cannot justly expect to find the state of disci- 
pline I consider indispensable in our regiments. Suppose that one or more Native officers are 
at variance with their British commanding officer, and their regiment is suddenly ordered to 
march, or to undertake some distasteful duty (probably putting the men to extra expense), 
might I not naturally expect the execution of my orders to be retarded, and perhaps my plans 
frustrated? It can scarcely be doubted that this fatal evil was fully recognised when the plan 
was formed of gradually improving the wild horsemen of past times into the present modern 
light cavalry. The famous success of the measure is well known. A return to the antiquated 
form would certainly be a strange and unaccountable act. Connected with this modern and 
regimental system (infantry as well as cavalry) there is one vital principle which seems to have 
been lost sight of ; I allude to the supreme influence, from direct contact, which the British 
officers (captains of companies and troops, especially) exercised over their men when the former 
were in a due proportion to the latter. No one I fancy will contest that the success of our arms 
in this country has been due to this influence of the British officer on the one part, and to the 
confidence placed in him by the Native soldier on the other. But now it is unhappily pressed 
upon us to reverse all this, and we are in fact, with singular fatality, now engaged in transfer- 
ing to the Native officers that direct imposing influence over the Sepoy which heretofore has 
been, and still ever should be, the attribute of the British officer. I deplore the measure, and 
I here, as Adjutant-General of this Army, record my conviction that it is both unwanted and 
unwise. 


2. That a due proportion of cavalry to the other arms should be kept on foot, in any army 
deserving of the name, has been so widely proclaimed and acknowledged during the last few 
years, that there is no necessity of alluding to the arguments on the matter. I state, however, 
that though the tactical strength of cavalry is in its physical force, yet there are other very impor 
tant matters in war besides charging the enemy, which fall to the lot of cavalry ; hence, an 
eae ; : army is not efficient which has not a cavalry in sufficient 

ee ries hee deat ta onvaieg numbers to perform cavalry duties, duties which may bring 

or how, later, General Douat did the same, about incalculable success or the reverse according as they 


when, with his division, sent on a most im- 


portant mission to Wissenbours,he only knew are well or ill fulfilled.* This being well known, I ardently 
pai im from the reports of the villagers? | protest against the scheme by which our cavalry would be 


UN. Cavalry = = to. 193 N. Infantry. further reduced. Even if our four regiments are recruited 
1 (B. and N.) Cavalry to 19 (B.and N.) Infnty.. 4 to 380 sabres each, we should then only have a propor- 


mugnd a "tion of 1 Native cavalry man to 19°3 Native infantry ; or 
Frussia = > 06:0 tt 6 67, _ taking the proportion of British and Native cavalry to British 
fliaipechiashlad . - 1 to ) and Native infantry, we get 1 cavalry soldier to 15 infantry, 


+In Italy the riflemen (Bersaglieri) (a distinct Wa: j ; ; 
tlass) Forme onosiath of the infenty, but a While in Europe I believe that the proportions stand as 


England they are only one-ninth as put down noted in the margin, and these we may well believe have not 
ae a been arrived at without the most profound consideration. 
As far as I can learn the Punjab Frontier Force has a proportion of 1 to 3, and the Hydrabad 
Contingent about the same, or perhaps greater. 
If our cavalry be reduced to three regiments of 380 sabres each, we shall have a proportion of 
1 cavalry soldier to 18°1 infantry. ‘This, in a country like India, where climate, distances to be 
traversed, sparse population, importance of early intelligence, everything tells us that cavalry 
rather in exaggerated proportions should be maintatned. . 
Last year when writing on this subject, I said that 10 officers per regiments were absolutely 
necessary for a cavalry regiment. ‘This would give us but two executive officers per squadron, 
and little enough truly, seeing that four are not too much for a British squadron. 


(Signed) R. C. Stewart, Brigadier-General, 
10th July 1875... Adjutant-General. 


Minute by the Hon. W. Rozinson, C.S.1. 


1 cordially endorse his Excellency the Commander-in-Chiet’s assurance, that whichever orga- 
‘nisation of Native cavalry may be finally ordered by higher authority will be loyally carried out 
by this Government, and I share his anxiety that the existing sad condition of this branch of our 
military service may be shortly brought to an end at whatever cost. 
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organisation for our Native cavalry is to be greatly deprecated. 


3. I have, under peculiar circumstances, had some opportunities of studying the organisation, 
condition, and working of the Stlladar system, and of learning much about it—as it presents itself 
in Mysore and the Hyderabad countries—in connexion with the management of the Kurnool 
Irregular Horse, which devolved on me for a couple of years, about 1859 to 1861, as inspector- 
general of police, and I venture to think that the Si/adar is very inferior to the Regular organisa- 
tion from an executive and disciplinary point of view. It is, 1 found, ill-suited to the existing 
circumstances and military races of this Presidency, and it seems to be scarcely suited to the 
exigencies of actual warfare as now carried on. I need scarcely call to mind that the Kurnool 
Irregular Horse were disbanded in a great measure because of anomalies inherent in the system, 
which depreciated most seriously their efficiency, discipline, and usefulness. 


4. The obsolete St//adar system of South India has always appeared to my limited experience 
and humble judgment to have been a haphazard, ill-regulated Native institution, based perhaps 
ona clannish condition of military races which no longer exists in this Presidency, and if it do 
exist, had better die out. The Silladar organisation has appeared to me to be the outcrop of 
crude and uncertain political conditions—when deficient treasuries rendered efficient equipment 
and civilised commissariat arrangements impossible, the result of a low state of military science, 
and characteristic of lawless and marauding warfare. So far then as my humble judgment goes, 
guided in part, no doubt, by my observation of the decayed and restricted (perhaps unmanned) 
forms of it which survive in South India (including the Kurnool parody above alluded to), I hold 
that the early builders of our military ascendency in this Presidency did well to let this Native 
system pass away with the political conditions which had probably called it into existence, and I 
strongly deprecate its revival amongst troops who have enjoyed a more scientific and civilised 
organisation for three quarters of a century or more. 


5. The proposed change is not coveted by the men whom it is desired to make the subjects of 
it, either for themselves or for their descendants ; the system is certainly unsuited to their cireum- 
stances of poverty, and must be attended with cares and claims on him which the Native trooper 
of Madras is not likely to fulfil except under great pressure. The change is deprecated by the 
ablest officers of this branch of tine surface, and no wonder, where discipline meets so many 
drawbacks. The change is, in fact, hailed by none as an assured improvement. Under these 
circumstances is it desirable to force a change ? 


6. I have nothing before me to show the relative cost of the two systems. I doubt whether 
the saving to be effected by the change is not exaggerated ; but admitting that it may be con- 
siderable, it does not follow that a cheap cavalry is a réliable and useful arm. I believe that the 
experience of scientific warfare is the reverse. ‘The system proposed has apparently invariably 
proved, as it naturally must, a failure on foreign service for which all Madras troops are enlisted, 
* NB._Our experince of the Kurnool Horsewas 80 far as independence of the commissariat and equipment, 

very significant in this respect. &e. is concerned. While on home service itmust be difficult 
to restrain the temptation to maraud,* when in the field, under an organisation and system of 
supply of the kind named. 


7. I do not think that the testimony from Bombay, where the introduction of such a change © 
had greater facilities than here, and where irregular mounted corps were in existence beforehand, 
is calculated to encourage acceptance of the proposed change without fuller experience, nor do J 
think that by following the example set in Bombay we could really resuscitate in spirit or restore 
the necessary conditions and circumstances of the old Native institution within this Presidency. 

8. On the whole I would support his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief’s view, and earnestly 
deprecate the meditated change to another inferior organisation. I would urge that this arm of 
the service be recruited at once up to the sanctioned strength, and continue to be officered by a 
proper complement of European officers. 


30th June 1875. W. Rozinson. 


2. I also most heartily support his opinion that the change from the Regular to the Silladar’’ 


Minure by the Hon. R. S. Extis, C.B. 


So far as I am able to form an opinion, the time has gone by, in the greater part of India, 
when native gentlemen of high rank, or military adventurers of reputation, brought into the 
service of the State bodies of armed and mounted followers, for whose efficiency, both in quarters | 
and in the field, they were responsible. In the irregular troopers of the present day we no longer 
find that attachment of feudal retainers to their chieftains which contributed so much to the 
reputation of the old irregular cavalry. So far from this, the Silladar of the present time has 
been described by high military authority as being but a contractor to furnish ‘and keep an 
armed mounted soldier for the State, open to the same temptations of gain to the detriment of 
the service as all other contractors. ‘This change would, in itself, seem a strong reason against 
maintaining a system which has now lost its best and most characteristic elements. 


2. Again, another great advantage supposed to belong to the Silladaree system was its extreme 
mobility, and its independence in time of active service of the commissariat, but the latest expe- 
rience of irregular cavalry on foreign service would seem to show that it had no longer this merit 
of independence. From these papers it appears also that when Native cavalry regiments on the 
regular system are seen side by side with irregular mounted corps, the preference is given by 
cumpetent and impartial observers to the regulars. 


3. It would therefore seem that the sole advantage possessed by the irregular ‘system is its ; 
supposed comparative cheapness. Of this 1am unable to form an opinion from the papers in 
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circulation, but I trust that this sole advantage will not unduly affect a decision on which such 
important results depend, and that thorough efficiency will not be sacrificed to doubtful economy. 


4, Whatever system is finally adopted must, I think, be accepted by all the armies of India, 
and I confess, I can see no reason why a regular system of cavalry should be retained in the 
Madras army only. The decision will, I trust, give all India a thoroughly eflicient Native cavalry, 
and if the-form adopted is that of irregulars, | am confident that we shall not fail in this 
Presidency to furnish as good irregular troopers as those from other parts of India. 


5. In Madras, as in Bombay, our cavalry officers and troopers earnestly wish to retain the 
system under which they have earned the reputation of thoroughly efficient soldiers, but both 
officers and men will gladly accept any system which will restore their regiments to their full 
strength. I trust that a settlement of the question will no longer be delayed, and that the 
Madras army will not remain, as at present, with its cavalry curtailed in number and depressed 
in. spirit. 


[st July 1875. R. S. Exxis. 


MrnoteE by the Hon. W. Huptesron. 


There seems to me to be no room for two opinions as to the inexpediency of the proposed 
conversion of our Madras Regular Cavalry into a body of Silladar Horse. : 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief is strongly opposed to it. 

_ All the experienced commandants of our cavalry whom he has consulted are unanimous in 
condemning it. 

The feeling of the men themselves whom it is proposed to transmute, so far as they have been 
sounded, is most antagonistic to it. They would view the change with dislike, and with a sense 
of being disgraced by being degraded to a lower level of organisation, and with a strong 
feeling of distrust as to the motives of the Government which exposed them to, this undeserved 
opprobrium. : 

All the traditions of the class from which we recruit our cavalry are adverse to it. There 
is no memory among them of a Madras cavalry on the Silladari system. And it is to be 
remembered that the traditions of English government and administration stretch back farther 
in this Presidency than almost anywhere else in India. 

The experimental conversion, when it has been tried, has evidently been anything but a 
success. Sir W. Mansfield’s expression of approval as Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay 
Army is most guarded, and it is quite evident that evils are anticipated in the future which 
there has not yet been time to develope. 


2. That the organisation is itself of inferior order there is no room to doubt. 
The superiority of the Madras Regular Cavalry over the converted Bombay Irregulars is 
decidedly expressed by the Bombay Commander-in-Chief. 


3. It has proved impossible to maintain the Silladar system in its integrity on foreign service, 
and these irregulars have had to be rationed, and their horses fed, by the commissariat, as all 
the regular troops. Even the advocates of the system admit the inability of the men to provide 
themselves with camp equipage for the field. Chronic and heavy indebtedness, and a conse- 
quent, liability to fail in effectiveness on emergency, are evidently dreaded by those who have 
come to rely on the system. 

I can see no redeeming point in it. 


4, The ideal of the system is when a man of wealth and old descent and family influence leads 
his retainers to our standard. Wehave not the material to supply this form of force. 


5. Then comes the stage where wealth and consequent influence of another kind enable a 
man of enterprise and soldierly aspirations to attain a position of some eminence in the force 
by providing a certain number of troopers with horses and accoutrements. 


6. The next stage is one which has evidently been in some measure attained, when the 
Silladar degenerates into a mere mercenary contractor to provide men and horses, &c., and 
whose object is to make what profit he can out of the transaction, without regard to more than 
surface efficiency so as to pass muster in garrison or cantonment. 


7. A principal objection which always suggested itself to me against the adoption of the 
system on our side, was the certainty that the men must speedily become encumbered with debt 
and practically inefficient in consequence. 

I have been much struck with the evident apprehension of the existence of this defect which 
is manifested where the system has been adopted. Its non-existence, even when denied, is 
evidently not credited. I do not see how it can possibly be avoided. Evidently nothing but 
the fact that the Government made over to the men arms, horses, and accoutrements in free gift 
has, saved the converted Bombay cavalry from already exhibiting this defect, and as evidently 
its development is only deferred. 

I feel quite certain that on our side it would speedily ensue on the change. 

8. Then what have we to gain by the change? 

‘The superiority of our present organisation is unquestioned. Iam quite certain that on the 
two or three occasions when any dissatisfaction has arisen with the conduct of our Madras 
troops, we ourselves have been to blame and not the men. 

9. It isa very significant fact that in the Nizam’s territory, where is the most efficient body 
of irregulars of which we have much cognizance, the very able minister makes no effort to 
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extend the organisation, but devotes. his attention to: raising a regular: force of horse and foot, 
and attracts to it the disciplined men whom we disband from our own army. | 


10. Were the conversion made on our side we might doubtless attract more recruits for the 
irregulars from Hyderabad than we should readily find in our own territory, a result which 
would be politically most undesirable. I see it has been suggested by one advocate of the 
Silladar system that the Madras force might be leavened or more with Punjab men and others 
from the northern provinces where the system prevails. I can scarcely conceive a more objec- 
tionable method of occupying a country, unless it} were an object to dragoon the’ inhabitants ‘ 
into submission, and to ensure antipathy between them and the Government troops. 


11. The only advantages which seem to be suggested to us as ‘cae to the Preponee con- 
version are comparative inexpensiveness and uniformity of system. . . aufiis! 


12. Economy coupled with inefficiency is about the dearest bargain a State can possibly 
effect. 


13. There i is nothing to lead us to suppose that economy with efficiency ihe been attained 
by the conversion where it has been carried out. On the contrary, the evidence goes to show 
that either the saving must be merely apparent, and that the State will be compelled to step 
in again and provide the funds needed to secure efficiency, or that the force must become 
ineflicient. 

I feel satisfied that the same result would be inevitable on our didle! 


14, As to uniformity, I confess that I cannot see so much advantage i in it that efliclenicy shifiild 
be risked, if haply ¢# may be attained. In Northern India there was no questiomof conversion. 
The regular cavalry had vanished. It was a comparatively recent creation out of irregular 
elements. All the circumstances of the country were and are: favourable to the levy and 
improvement of an irregular force. ‘The materials for raising cavalry on the Silladar, system’ 
are present in abundance, and indeed it is a political: object to attract them to our standard. 


15. With us the very opposite is the case. We have at least the nucleus of a Regular Cavalry 
force, which, though now unfortunately but a remnant of a distinguished body of men, still extorts 
admiration and approval from the most competent judges when it comes under review, The 
- men are proud of its traditions. ‘Their families are eager to enlist in it—indeed it is the. one 
respectable career in life for which they can hope, and in my opinion it, is politically important 
not to close it to them. ‘The Irregular system is a thing of which they know little and think 
less. They consider it, and justly, as an inferior organisation to what they have known all their 
lives, and to what their fathers before thera were attached. The Silladari system in its perfection 
they know they cannot attain to, and be it said—could we attain to it—we should but, have 
taught the people how most readily to raise forces against ourselves in ease.of disaffection. If 
we force upon them the alternative of enlisting under the so-called- Silladar system, or standing 
aloof and abandoning all hope of the one career ‘in life which had attraction for them, we shall 
doubtless obtain men, but they will not. be recruits such ‘as we attract to the Regular Cavalry, 
full of hope and free from care, looking to their regiment as an hereditary and honoured home, 
aud to the Government as a protecting lord entitled to their willing service. We shall get men 
with the sure prospect of heavy debt before: them (if not already. heavily encumbered), as the 
inevitable condition of a military career, with little hope in the future of freedom from this 
burden, and with the depressing sense of becoming the hirelings of a soucar whose profit ean — 
be secured by lessening their efficiency. 


16, I confess to feeling as strong an antipathy to the proposed change as it is decorous to 
express in an official paper. : 


17. Having said so much, I need scarcely add that I should most unwillingly concur-in 
adopting the ‘change. But the expression of a strong conviction of the unwisdom and impolicy 
of the measure is quite compatible with the desire and intention loyally to make the. best, of the 
course which superior authorities may decide on adopting, and I am free to confess that the evils 
I cannot but anticipate from the introduction of the Silladari system here are scarcely, if at all, 
greater than those which are imminent from allowing our Regular Cayalry to sink into a skeleton 
force of superannuated veterans. The present position of affairs is most distressing, and replete 
with evil and danger. We are risking alienating the attachment of our troops, destroying their 
self-respect, evoking the contempt of “those ill-affected to rinieecene for the: force we profess 
to maintain, and gaining no one advantage whatever. 


8th July 1875. W. Hupeston. 


Minute by His Excertency the ComMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
; The Madras Cavalry. 


The question immediately before us is, whether the Madras Cavalry should e retainod as 
Regulars and maintained on its present organisation, or converted into Irregulars and reorganised 
on the Silladar system. On this point am glad to recognise a singular unanimity of opinion . 
in my honourable colleagues, and complete concurrence in the views [ have put forward in the 
Adjutant-General’s letter of the 25th June. ‘They are the result of careful and anxious thought, 
and I have but little to add to them. 
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2. i concur with the Honorable W. Hudleston in considering that uniformity in organisation 
in the cavalry is by no means necessary in this instance, nor is it desirable as a general principle 
to seek to establish uniformity between the three armies; rather would I foster the little diver- 
gences which the varied circumstances of place and race may have introduced into each, and 
which have been maintained as suitable, than to introduce a dead level in our military system. 
This desire for uniformity has in my mind been one of the banes of the services in recent years. 


I assert again that the more distinct the three armies are kept the one from the other, the better 
for the empire. 


3. Lhad intended observing on the danger of maintaining a body of troops heavily burdened 
with debt, but Mr. Hudleston has so fuily occupied the ground that I have only to record my 
entire concurrence in his views. I would merely remark, that the incidence of debt would be 
certain in the event of one of the impecunious men with whom we have to deal losing 
the horse, which we assume would be presented to him by Government. Where is he to 


find the 40 rupees with which he would have. to supplement the grant from the Chunda 
Fund. q 


4, There is one point in connexion with the reorganisation of the cavalry to which no allusion 
has been made, but which is of vast importance, viz., the strength at which it is to be maintained. 


5. It has always been assumed that when the conversion or reorganisation shall take place, 
the cavalry is to be reduced-from four to three-regiments, the strength of each to be at, say, 
380 sabres. I protest against this arrangement as providing a totally insufficient force of cavalry 
for this army. In European warfare it is established that cavalry should be as 1 to 7 of 
infantry. Is there anything in the nature of this country, or of our possible enemies in or about 
it, to justify our lowering the proportion of cavalry to the rest of our force? Why our four 


regiments at 380 sabres each give us a mere skeleton, say 1 to 18, on which to expand in case 
of war. ; 


6. I would draw attention to the fact that there are now four military districts in this 
Presidency in which there is not a single cavalry soldier, and in which as a consequence the three 
arms cannot be worked together. This cannot fail to affect injuriously the working and efficiency 
of the troops and the training of superior officers. This is a very serious matter, especially when 
we consider the time regiments remain in each station,—European infantry three years, Native 
infantry five years. It thus may happen to.a corps that it shall not be quartered with a cavalry 


regiment for a space of ten years, a period in which a man may well forget the nature of cavalry 
operations altogether. 


7. We have recently had to consider the possibility. of preparing.a. force for actual war. 
The provision of Native cavalry sufficient for orderly and escort duties is by no means an easy 
matter. I would thereforeearnestly press on Government the necessity of providing such 
a force of cavalry for this Presidency as would enable us to place a force in the field with 


a due proportion of that arm attached to it. It is trite to remark that cavalry soldiers are not 
made in a day. _ 


9th July 1875. Frep. P. Hares. 


id | 
From Colonel T. Git1iian, Controller of Military Accounts, to Colonel A. C. Sinver, Secretary 
to Government, Military Department.—Dated Fort Saint George, 3rd July 1875, D. 

In reply to your telegram. of yesterday’s date, [have the honour to observe that some time 
ago I had prepared in this office statements of the expenditure of a regiment of each arm of the 
service (Kuropean, and Native),-with the intention of obtaining similar statements from the 
Controllers of the other Presidencies, in view to instituting a comparison between them ; I regret 
to say I have not: yet ‘obtained the latter, but I am thus enabled to send you at once a 
statement under various heads of the expenditure of a Madras Cavalry corps. I think it advisable 
to forward the statement complete, as you can readily deduct such items as may not be necessary 
ee ert 

2. L regret I have not the means of giving an equally complete statement of the expenditure of 


a Bengal Irregular Corps, but that herewith sent is compiled from the Budget estimate, and must 
be regarded as: an approximate calculation. fo 


3. Lhave not included “ ordnance charges,” as it is not quite {understood what is meant, bu 
they may be assumed as equal in both. . 
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Organisation.—Native Army. . i 
{rom Colonel H. K. Burne, C.B., Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department, 


Organization 


to the Secretary to Government, Fort St. George, Military Department (No. 162a, Nicos 
dated Fort William, the 3rd March 1876). 


Having reference to the very large number of men now wanting to complete in the four 
regiments of Madras Light Cavalry, and also to the entire absence of young soldiers in that branch 
of the army, owing to the suspension of recruiting for several years past, I am directed to request 
you to inform his Grace the Governor in Council, that the Governor General in Council in 
anticipation of the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government authorises recruiting being recom- 
menced in these regiments. 

2. Iam to suggest that the large number of vacancies now existing should only be filled up 
gradually, and as horses are available, by the enlistment of thoroughly eligible recruits, and it must 
be a condition of enlistment with each recruit that he takes service subject to any changes that 
may be ordered by Her Majesty’s Government in the system or organisation of the Madras 
Cavalry. 

3. No more recruits are to be enlisted than will suffice to complete the regiments to the old 
establishment of 300 privates each, including the quota allowed for the body-guard of his 
Excellency the Governor, but as the enlistments will be gradual, it will no doubt be some time 
before this establishment is complete. | 


Exd. J. Kennedy. 


No. 1. 
No. 187 of 1876. 


Military Department. 


To the Most Honorable the Marquis of Salisbury, Her Majesty’s Secretary ot 
State for India. 


My Lorp Margulis, 
Wiru reference to your Lordship’s telegram of the 15th instant, we beg 

to enclose two copies of a memorandum by his Excellency Lord Napier of 
Magdala, dated the 28th October 1875, commenting onthe opinions of the Madras 
and Bombay authorities on points in connexion with the organisation of the Native 
Army in India. 
We have, &c. 
(Signed) LYTTON. 

F. P. HAINES. 

H. W. NORMAN. 

A. HOBHOUSE. 

KB. C. BAYLEY. 

W. MUIR. 

A. J. ARBUTHNOT. 

A. CLARKE. 
Simla, the 17th July 1876. . 


Reptixrs from the ComMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 
Mapras. 


Sir F. Haines considers the mode of In the Bengal Presidency the supply has been at 
supply of young officers from British times in excess of the demand. Owing to excep- 
regiments a failure, as they do not come tional causes, a suspension, and then a sudden 
forward in sufficient numbers to meet the increase to the demand, there is at this moment a 
demands of the Madras army, and the deficiency of recorded candidates, but I believe 
British regiments are injured by their that will be remedied as soon as the demand is 
removal, known. 

It is believed that the inconvenience to the 
British regiments may be removed by an equal 
distribution of those candidates who may be assumed 
as probable applicants for the Staff Corps, among 
the British regiments stationed in India. 

This subject is discussed in my note, dated Simla, 
October 1875. 

The falling off in the demand for the Madras 
Staff Corps may be fully accounted for by the 
shadow of impending reduction of the Madras’ 
Army, which has been threatened for some years, 


Sir F. Haines objects to any officers 
being taken from the army for civil 
employ, but would not entirely close it. — 

If permitted, it should involve their 
ceasing to have any claims to return to 
military duty. 


Sir F. Haines considers that the num- 
ber of officers is insufficient both for 
peace or war, and recommends a scale of 
officers which would consist of— 

1 lieutenant-colonel. 
1 major. 

4 captains. 

6 lieutenants. 

4 sub-lieutenants. 


Total - 16 


Of these, if three are staff, and five 
absent on sick or other leave, there would 
remain six company officers, and the 
regiment should be composed of six 
companies of 100 men each. 


The Native officers have been to a cer- 
tain extent improved, and further im- 
provement may be expected; but under 
the most favourable circumstances they can 
never be expected to be found qualified 
to command troops and companies so as 
to dispense with the British officers. 


dll 


and still more by the slowness of promotion caused 
by the actual reductions of former years and the 
diminution of retirements. 

_ A service that has commandants of 35 years, 2nd 
m command of 32 years, wing officers of 27 years, 
and wing subalterns of 19 and 20 years, can offer 
very little attraction to young men in a British 
regiment, especially when the tone of the officers of the 
Madras Native army must take its colouring from this 
circumstance. ‘The remedy is to be found in effec- 
tive measures for providing for the retirement ef the 
old officers, thus producing a fair state of promotion ; 
and also in a definite settlement of the question of 
the organisation. 


2. The circumstances of India still require mili- 
tary men in certain civil and political situations, and 
probably will continue to require them. 

The present organisation looks to these officers as 
a reserve in case of emergency. The supply for 
civil miscellaneous duties cannot therefore be cut off, 
but it should be so regulated as to cause the smallest 
amount of injury or inconvenience to the Native 
regiments. 


3. This proposal for the establishment of officers 
is to provide always six company officers, and is con- 
nected with the formation of the regiment into six 
companies. 

This number of 16 officers, or two-thirds of the 
old complement, is an intermediate measure between 
the old regular complement and the present one. 
But it is doubtful whether it would always secure an 
officer with each company, and the Native officers, 
not being taught and trained to command, their 
companies could not be expected to do so. 

The formation of the regiment in six companies 
would be in so far less convenient than the present 
regiment of eight companies, that it would not admit 
of expansion without making unwieldy companies, 
or requirmg the formation of new companies, for 
which the machinery of native officers and non- 
commissioned officers would not be ready. 

The present organisation of eight companies 
admits of a regiment being raised to 800 men, by 
the simple addition of 25 men per company. 

The measure proposed by Sir F. Haines would 
entail the expense of more than double the present 
complement of officers, and the question of the 
allowances would present difficulties. If the allow- 
ances were to be on the same scale as at present, 
the expense of the 16 officers would be very great, 
while the reason for the increase over the former 
allowances, that of a more responsible charge, would 
cease. 


4, This is the main point of objection. In the 
absence of anything to show that the material has 
had a fair trial, that Native officers of the Madras 
Army have been carefully selected for promotion, 
have been instructed by competent British officers, 
and have been made to exercise the responsibility 
which devolves upon a troop or company commander, 
the only answer is, that it has been shown by the 
statements relating to the Bengal and Bombay 
armies, that Hindustanis of all classes have been 
capable of exhibiting the qualities which the Madras 
soldiers are represented as incapable of attaining ; 
and if we consider also the performances of soldiers 
of Southern India in former days, there is, I believe, 
every reason to hope that the Native officer of the 
Madras army, under proper selection and training, 
may be able to perform the limited part required of 
him as a troop or company leader. 

It will be remembered that. he will have the sup- 
port and encouragement of his wing officer and 
wing subaltern, besides that of the staff of the 
regiment. 
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Reruies from the CommanDER-IN-CBIEF, | 


Bompay. iF 


Sir hatios Staveley considers that the’ 


system of supplying officers from British 
regiments for the Staff Corps has until 
lately supplied a superior,body of officers, 
but hears that they do not settle down to 
their regiments, but have a hankering after 
civil employ. 

That officers could not be advanced in 
the same regiments without hardship to 


the claims of other officers who may be: 


temporarily without a permanent regi- 
mental position, especially officers who 
have been selected for staff employ, and 
have fulfilled their term of five years. 


The system in the Bombay Army for 
the last three or four years has been 
seniority combined with fitness. This 
adapts itself readily to a service that has 
hitherto been a strict seniority service, 
and, as the returns testify, the general 
idea that officers are too often changed 
about from regiment to regiment is fal- 
lacious. 
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~ 1. This is a more favourable opinion than that of 
Sir F. Haines ; the question has been fully discussed 
in the papers relating to the Bengal Army. ' 


2. This question has also been discussed in the 
Bengal papers. The measure proposed by the 
Adjutant-General of Bombay of forming battalion 
regiments would not in itself remedy the irregula- 
rities of promotion. The number of officers in the 
battalion regiments is about the same as in the old 
regular regiments of the army, in which there were 
often great irregularities of promotion. 


3. The claims of officers unprovided with regi- 
mental positions must be considered, but they should 
not be considered at the expense of the claims of 
regimental officers, the efficiency and contentment of 
regiments, and the principles which are necessary for 
the government of the Native army, namely, to pre- 
serve the connexion between the Native soldier and 
his European officer. 


4, An officer who has been absent on staff employ 
for 10 years can scarcely have any knowledge of the 
men of his regiment, and can hardly return to it 
without not only disheartening the officer who for so 
many years has been filling his place, but those in 
the grades below him in succession. Further, he also 
has fallen out of practice in regimental duty. 

5. I may give a few instances out of many. A 
Major, who had been in the police, returned to his 
regiment for the Punjab campaign. In the action of 
Chillianwala it was found that the enemy had 
penetrated to the rear of the regiment. The Major, 
being in command of the regiment, ordered it to 
“change front to the rear, on the centre,” a com- 
plicated movement which would have led to the 
destruction of the regiment if charged during the | 
operation. Fortunately the Adjutant remonstrated, 
and the Brigadier ordered the regiment to turn to the 
“right about,” and immediately charge the enemy. 
In another instance the officer had been for very many 
years the popular postmaster of a central station. 
He rejoined his regiment about the time of the 
annexation of Scinde. His regiment was ordered 
there. His health was good enough to enable him 
to sit in a quiet cantonment, but active service was 
impossible. He immediately obtained leave on 
medical certificate. At this time some regiments 
refused to go to Scinde, others mutinied. The sepoys 
of this regiment, which was fortunately a very good 
one, merely said, “‘ How are we to go if the Colonel 
Sahib does not come with us ?” ; 

6. An officer from a civil department joined to take 
command of his regiment in Affghanistan. On the 
first occasion of his meeting the enemy he was urged — 
to charge.’ He had no want of personal courage, but 
was irresolute, not knowing what to do. At length 
the enemy got into a position above him and prepared 
to charge ; he then began to form line in order to 
charge up-hill, but the Affghans charged down on 
him and swept away his regiment with very con- 
siderable loss. Two of these instances have been 
related by officers present, and the third I was. per- 
sonally cognizant of. 

7. One officer returned from police employ, having 
groundless apprehensions of resistance, ordered a 
guard with balled cartridge and handcuffs, for the 
arrest of an officer of his regiment for delay in fur- 


nishing copies of some letters. _ 


8. An officer who had returned to Europe intend-— 


____ing to retire, and had _ entered into banking business 
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in England, unfortunately failed, and returning to 
India was placed in command of a regiment, to the 


infinite disappointment of a very experienced second 
m command. 


9. Another officer passed out of the Survey Depart- 
ment on account of “inaptitude.” He was placed in 
officiating command of a regiment. On a mess 
question im which he was concerned personally he 
convened a mess meeting to discuss the matter, but 
‘on the officers exereising their undoubted right of 
opinion he silenced them with threats of arrest, and 
on returning to his quarters cancelled the order for 
the mess meeting, and said that he had assembled the 
officers to receive his orders. The harmony of the 
regiment was never restored during his incumbency. 


10. Many similar instances could be adduced, if it 
were necessary, to prove that officers, who have been 
long away from regimental employ, can very seldom 
rejoin in.a high regimental position in the field, and 
at a moment’s notice, without danger ; and that under 
any eircumstances, after a long absence, such rejoin- 
ing even of the officer’s own regiment must have a 
disheartening effect on those whom he pushes down 
the ladder, and still more so if it takes place in 
regiments to which they are total strangers. 


11. In the views above stated I by no means ignore 
the opinion which I have elsewhere expressed in 
favour. of the reserve officers in civil and political 
employment. There is ample room for those of 
junior standing to reinforce the regiments in reserve, 
where they would regain their military training ; 
those of the higher grades might be employed to 
raise local corps, to hold important points of com- 
munication, to command depdts, to supplement the 
commissariat, to hold military command of stations or 
districts where their administrative power would come 
into play. There are some men who never lose their 
military knowledge. 

The excellent services of many officers taken from 
civil and political employ, during the mutiny and the 
previous campaigns, can never be forgotten. 


12, Appendix C. of the Bombay papers gives the 
return of officers’ services with their regiments, as 
commandants and seconds in command, but does not 
contain all the information that would be necessary to 
give full value to the return as showing “ the fallacy 
“ of the assertion that officers are frequently shifted 
*“ from regiment to regiment.” 


13. There were no doubt reasons which appeared 
sufficient to the authorities at the time to justify the 
appointments made, but it may be observed that in 
the 24th Native Infantry, for instance, the second in 
command had been 28 years with the regiment, was 
of 30 years’ service, but was superseded by the com- 
mandant of 31 years’ service, who apparently had 
ever served with the regiment previously. 


14. In the Appendix C. (pages 2 and 3) it will be 
found that there are nine regiments of which the 
commandants have been for very short periods with 
their regiments, the minimum being four months, 
and the maximum only two years and eleven months. 


15. Of the thirty Bombay regiments, about one 
third are commanded by officers who rose in the 
regiments, the remainder are transfers, it is presumed, 
on account of seniority. 

Thus there appears reason why there might be 
complaints on the part of the officers superseded, 
and of all the others whose hopes of promotion were 
deferred to a remote future ; and these disadvantages 
are doubtless ascribed to the new organisation, 
whereas a considerable part of them might have 
occurred in the old regular army. ‘The field officers 
in the old army were all in one general list for pro- 
motion. When a vacancy in the lieutenant-colonels 
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But the system of bringing officers from 
the unemployed list to officiate is very 


objectionable. 


The proportion of senior to junior 


officers 1s injurious. 
body are too old. 


The officers as a 
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occurred, the senior major of the army was promoted ~ 
to the vacancy and succeeded to the regiment vacated 
by the lieutenant-colonel, so that a lieutenant-colonel 


was rarely in command of the regiment in which he 
rose. 


16. It appears therefore from paragraph 15 that 
the Bombay Army has a larger proportion of officers 
commanding their own regiments than would have 
been the case in the old army. If the army lists of 
Bombay are referred to for the last five or six years, | 
it will be seen that the officers in many regiments 
have been almost entirely changed, seldom more 
than two of the original cadre are to be found in any 
regiment, and where they are so found they are not 
unfrequently officers who have been restored to their 
old regiments—indicating not only the endeavours 
on the part of the Commanders-in-Chief to repair the 
evil of officers being severed from their old regiments, 
but that the change of the personnel of the officers has 
been greater than is now at first sight apparent. 


17. So that though Sir Charles Staveley is of course 
perfectly accurate in saying that officers are not now 
frequently shifted from regiment to regiment, yet in 
the occurrences of the past there is ground for the 
complaint of frequent change in regiments; there is 
ground for complaint that officers of considerable 
standing were superseded in their own regiments by 
outside seniors ; and ground of complaint by younger, 
though far from young officers, that their prospects of 
promotion to higher regimental positions are very 
distant. 


18. These causes of dissatisfaction are probably 
entirely attributed to the Staff Corps and the new 
organisation. But although much of the change in 
regiments is due originally to the sudden introduc- 
tion of a new organisation, and to the rules which 
severed officers from the regiments in which they had 
risen, when they went to England or-attained certain 
grades of rank, and when they left their regiments 
for any staff employment, yet much also was due to 
the rules left by the old system, and the application. . 
of seniority without regard to the claims of regimental 
officers. 


19. Experience on this side of India does not 
entirely accord with this opinion. When there is an 
officiatmg vacancy which it is not expedient to fill 
up regimentally, it has often been found very advanta- 
geous during the absence of the permanent incumbent, 
to appoint to it a good officer who leaves his im- 
pression on a regiment during the two years of his 
officiating, which greatly benefits it, and instances 
are of recent occurrence in which the temporary 
officer has been regretted and his services gratefully 
remembered by the commanding officer of the regi- 
ment in which he officiated. 

_ But it is most desirable that the promotion should 
go in the regiment whenever possible. 


20. On this point there can be no difference of 
opinion. In the old army an officer on arriving at 
the rank of colonel vacated his regimental employ- 
ment. He might then reside in India on his Indian 
pay and allowances, or in England on the English 
pay of his rank, until he succeeded to his colonel’s 
allowances. 

In the present army there is no landmark to limit 
the period of regimental employment, until the 
officer’s arrival at his colonel’s allowances. The 
state of the Army Lists of the three Presidencies 
shows that some rules to create such a limit are 
absolutely necessary to secure a proper flow of 
promotion and the efficiency of the service. If such 
rules can be combined with inducements to retire, 
their imposition will be received with the less com- 
plaint. 
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The Native officers are competent to 21. That the same confidence should be felt in 
command their troops and companies on the Native officer as in the British officer generally 
ordinary field days in time of peace, but could not be expected. The intelligence and mili- 
Sir Charles Staveley would not feel the tary capacity of the one have, of late years, been 
same confidence in them that he would highly cultivated in a variety of ways, and he has 
in British officers. all the traditionary incitements of his country and 

his rank to maintain a high standard. 

But the question is not whether the Native officer 
can be made as good as the British officer, but 
whether he can be taught to command a troop or 
company in war sufficiently well, under the super- 
vision of his wing officers and the regimental staff. 

The officers of the three armies, who have never 
believed in the ability of the Native officer, and con- 
sequently have never thought of selecting the best 
men, and cultivating and bringing out their intelli- 
gence and capacity, would give an adverse opinion. 

On the other hand, the opinion of the many dis- 
tinguished officers who have tried the Natives of 
every class of Hindoostan, and have proved their 
capacity in many a hard service, appears to me a 
far weightier one, and it is supported by all the 
es of the actions of the Native armies in 

ndia. 


22. Can it be believed that the countries which 
produced the armies of Hyder Ali and Tippoo, and 
which gave birth to Savajee and the gallant band 
by whose aid he conquered and re-established a vast 
kingdom ; can it be believed that the race which 
produced a Holkar cannot now give so many as two 
men out of a hundred possessed of courage and 
intellect enough to command a troop or company, 
under every circumstance, if they are properly 
_trained by officers capable of giving the necessary 
instruction? History and practical experience are 
opposed to such an opinion. 


With regard to both the Madras and Bombay Armies, the great point of difference is the 
question of the sufficiency of the number of European officers and the capacity of the Native 
officers for the positions assigned to them. My knowledge of the Madras Army is less extensive 
than of the other armies, but what I have been able to observe of the troops whom I have met 
on service, especially the sappers, and during my visit to the Madras Presidency. I should 
certainly not place either the Native officers or soldiers at a lower standard of intelligence or 
ability than those of the other armies. The men seemed excellently drilled, smart under arms. 
They skirmished intelligently, but I confess that the Native officers did not appear to me to be 
treated generally as Native officers are treated on this side of India, that is, with the courtesy 
and consideration due to gentlemen holding commissions. I may have been misled by appear- 
ances, but such was my impression. : 

It is stated that they mix familiarly with the rank and file; this is to be corrected by regula- 
tions and discipline, and by raising the social position of the Native officers. It is a difficulty 
that has to be corrected in all armies in which officers rise from the ranks. In the British Army 
one of the reasons which lead men to refuse the grade of non-commissioned officer is, that they 
would be compelled to separate themselves from their comrades and associates. 

It is of course necessary that the same pains should be taken to teach the Native his tactical 
work as is taken with the European officer. 

The idea of military schools or colleges has been suggested; but if we enter on a high class 
of education we shall never be able to compete with the emoluments offered in eivil life. An 
ordinary clerk is better paid than a Native officer of the infantry; and if we educate too highly 
we shall be unable to satisfy either the social wants or the ambition of the Native officer. The 
amount of education contemplated in the regimental schools is sufficient for our purposes. 

The material of the Bombay army appeared to me to be extremely good. The Mahratta is 
a sturdy soldier, never tired of drill or soldiering ; of the agricultural class, he comes from a 
rough country, which requires toil to gain a livelihood. 

There is a considerable mixture of the materials that supply a large part of the Bengal army, 
viz., Hindustanis and Sikhs. 

I am much better acquainted with the Native officers of Bombay than those of Madras. ‘The 
education of the Bombay army is more advanced than in either Madras or Bengal. I met many 
Native officers who left most favourable ressions on me. I have the fullest confidence in 
their ability to rise to their position, if fair oppgrtunity is given to them. 

The letter of the Adjutant General of the Gombay army, dated 9th November 1872, states 
that education certificates are required, as in the British army, as qualifications for the non- 
commissioned grades, which is a step in the right direction. 

It is stated that after a certain period in the commissioned ranks there supervenes a certain 
apathy with regard to duty. This would indicate that they have not really been invested with 
their proper duties sufficiently to secure their continued interest in them. 
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It is a complaint that has been woted before, and must be met by Keepin 
cers under similar 


maintenance ? 

Whether the Bengal Army shall’ continue as at present, subject to improvement but not to 
radical alteration ? ee 

Whether the armies of Madras and Bombay shall continue on the present organisation, or be 
changed either to the old regular system, with the full complement of 24 or 26 officers? 

Or, to the modification of it proposed by Sir T°. Haines, with 16 officers ? 

Or, to the three-battalion regiment, with double company organisation, of Sir Charles Staveley, 
with 36 officers ? ie ID -SGONie Ole eg eo 

Or, to the three-battalion regiments of Brigadier General Aitcheson, with 19 officers. 

With regard to the Bengal Army, it must be considered that the present organisation has been 
in existence for 13 years, and that the majority of the regiments have never had any other ; that 
the many distinguished. general officers who have inspected the Bengal regiments, have been 
unanimous in reporting their high state of efficiency. 

That a change to the old regular organisation, or to any of the plans proposed, would involve 
a recasting of the officers of every: regiment, and “a renewal of the disturbance of regimental 
interests, which have now in a great measure settled down into a consistent course. 

That it would involve.a return to the former scale of pay. This would make little difference 
to the commanding officers, but the wing officers and subalterns would suffer considerably, and I 
apprehend their views have not: been represented in the matter. 

The ground for their staff allowances are, that they have more important charges than the 
captains and subalterns of the British army ; if that valid ground were removed, the difference 
of pay would not be tolerated. 

The expense of each of the new plans proposed would exceed that of the present one. In 
whatever form they may be put, Sir C. Staveley’s plan will partially, andthe other plans 
entirely, deprive the Native officers of the position which they have more or less held for so many 
years. er, ri 
This last appears to me the most serious and important objection of all, and one which would . 
render the change a very dangerous one. I am, therefore, of opinion that it would be the 
wisest and safest course to adhere to the present organisation, but resolutely to persevere in 
removing the faults which have been admitted to exist, and to adopt the improvements which 
have been shown to be necessary. pinta a, 3 

The most important of these is to continue to relieve the service, in the most just and con- 
side, ;te manner, of the British officers who are too old for their regimental positions; and to raise 
the :.atus of the Native officer to correspond with the position assigned to him. 

i regret that some of the views which I have expressed differ from those of the Commanders- 
in-Chief of Madras and Bombay, for whose opinions I entertain much respect; but I cannot believe 
that the Native officers of the armies under their command would fail in attaining the same 
standard that has been arrived at by Native soldiers of similar classes, in other parts of India, if 
they had the same opportunities. hei waa 

Napter or Macpbata. 

Simla, 28th October 1875, 7 
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| Simla, October. 1875. 

I consider that it may be advisable to defer taking any steps to increase the supply of can- 
didates for the Staff Corps until the Native army question shal] have been disposed of. 

It is very desirable to have a sufficient supply of young officers, but considering that the 
demands for furlough will probably diminish, and that the regiments could get on with six officers, 
it does not appear that there is such urgency as to hurry the Government into any exceptional 
measures, until some approximation to the demand shall have been arrived at by the settlement 
of the Native army question. . . ’ 

If an extraordinary supply should be resolved on, we may first take all the existing candidates 
on the lower standard, on the condition that they should pass the higher standard within the. 
year. . vr 14 
There is, it is believed, a considerable pressure on the part of the parents, who wish their sons 
to enter the Staff Corps, to have them posted to Indian regiments, to which the number allotted 
must necessarily be limited. 2 9y/ tate 8 

Should this measure prove insufficient, his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief :might 
consent to candidates from British regiments in England and the colonies. yolunteering for the 
Staff Corps, rather than that’the present system should be broken in upon. 
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Such volunteers, being lieutenants, might: be» finally admitted tothe Staff. Corps, after eighteen 
months’ probation, on condition of passing in the higher standard. ~This would remove any ground 
of complaint of: officers who had awaited their opportunity of entering the Staff Corps through 
regiments in India. ce 

But as the present course of admission: appears to provide such good candidates it would be 
desirable not to change it by resorting to any exceptional measures, until absolutely obliged to 
do so." ; og: . 

Assuming that the demand. will be 100 officers a year, it would be less than two per British 
regiment, and something might: be done to meet it by equalising the posting of probable Staff Corps 
candidates to the several British regiments, and if necessary by adding a subaltern to their 
establishment. 

_Itis probable that the unsettled state of the Madras Army, and the frequent fears of reductions, 
are the causes of candidates holding aloof... There must. be many: young officers whose friends are 
employed in the: Madras Presideney, and who would naturally select the Madras Army but for 
the uncertainty. of its prospects. By 

It is most urgent that this should he set at rest by some decision. 

_ It is necessary in providing candidates for the Staff Corps, to consider the evil of an excess of 
officers as well as those of a deficiency. 

A lieutenant in a regiment of British cavalry after three years’ service draws pay at the rate of 
Rs. 305+4 a month, but if he is posted toa Native cavalry corps, he draws, if an officiating 


_ squadron subaltern, his Staff Corps pay as lieutenant d =) 22b)12 
. > and half staff - 43 ed! 10 
300 1 
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or five rupees less than he had been receiving with his regiment. 

The lieutenant of infantry draws with a British regiment Rs. 256-10, but if a probationer, 
officiating as wing subaltern, he would receive Rs. 225-12 and half staff 50 rupees, or 275-12, 
nineteen rupees two annas more than he received with his regiment. 

Both these officers will have travelled at their own cost, to join their temporary regiments, and 
will have incurred the expense of some change of uniform and equipment. 

The infantry officer must have a horse that will pass. muster for parade, though not a regular 
charger. 

If these expenses were partly renewed by the return of the permanent incumbent, and the 
transfer of the young officers to other corps to fill officiating vacancies, or if they were retained 
long without any appointment, officiating or ‘permanent, they might regret having left their 
regiments, and their case might deter others. 

Napier or Macpata. 


Copy. 
My pear Sir Henry, Simla, 11th October 1875. 
I Losr no time in complying with the wish expressed in your note of yesterday. 

The annual course of target practice by a company at present takes 12 days. We are striving 
to reduce this time by inculcating a system of periodical examination into the command the men 
retain over their arms, so that, first, they shall require less preliminary drill as part of the annual 
course than at present, and second, that they may be able to fire more than 10 rounds a day with 
practical advantage. ‘Thus the above time may be ultimately reduced to eight or ten days. 

The annual course of the company at judging distance practice requires six days, so that in all 
a company occupies the wing officer or his subaltern 18 days for four companies ; thiv@zives 
72 working days. 

This period does not include the preliminary instruction of the Native officers and non-com- 
missioned officers who require to be annually examined to ascertain if they have kept up their own 
knowledge, so as to fit them to teach their companies and squads. 

This will occupy eight days more, making a total of 80 days, 40 for each officer of a wing, as 
only one officer’s presence at a time is required. 

We are making every effort to ensure that the Native officers and non-commissioned officers are 
considered and made responsible for their companies and squads, 

In some regiments like the 40th Native Infantry this has already been done to a most satisfac- 
tory extent. The time of the officers is gradually being lessened in proportion to the attention which 
has been given to the instruction of the Native officers and non-commissioned officers. 

Heretofore, no doubt, the work has been very heavy, for the Native officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers had been never considered, as they now are, practical and responsible instructors 
of their men. - 

The value of this new system, is in the most progressive regiments freely acknowledged, and the 
strides made in musketry can be traced to its adoption, which, however, has necessitated more days 
being given to the instruction and supervision than I have above calculated. 

In some regiments, however, where the system of instructing through the Native officers and 
non-commissionéd-~ officers has been more or less ignored, and officers have endeavoured to carry 
on the details without attention to this intermediate responsibility, any success so gained has 


- been of a temporary character, and their labour must annually be repeated. 


The first edition of the Native Musketry Regulations also totally ignored the Native officers. 

I have not calculated for the periodical instruction drills required to be carried on in the lines, 
because they are now desired to be held under the company Native officers, and necessitate only 
the supervision of one European officer, who, under any circumstances, would have to be present 
on parade. 
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The time occupied in the instruction of third-class shots and casuals I do not calculate. 

In a well-instructedrégiment. the time so occupied is too trivial to require notice; for instance, 
the 29th Native Infantry had only 13 third-class shots and four casuals to exercise last season ; 
all were regularly taught, and shot well.’ - eee EN 

I think the above makes it plain that the amount of work a wing.officer and his subaltern have 
. to do depends upon the intelligence and energy they devote to the subject. 

There is no doubt they have had very heavy work, and much has yet to be done in most regiments, 
but the progress generally is more satisfactory than was anticipated by many, and | am sure if 
schools of musketry had been asked for and granted by Government, the progress would not have 
been greater. Pees Hi 

But under all circumstances, and even considering that we cannot expect every officer to have 
the same capacity and perseverance in conveying instruction and’ in superintending practices, it 
‘is generally admitted throughout the Native army that with two officers to a wing the work is 
not excessive, but that with only one officer to work four companies without intermission the 
necessary supervision becomes wearisome, and for a continuance creates too great a strain on his 
energies. . 

The recruits’ instruction is entirely under the adjutant, who is, when the ‘numbers are great, 
assisted by the quartermaster or other officer, as the commanding officer may direct. The im- 
provement in the shooting of the recruits this year is all that could be desired, as you will see 
from my annual report, which was forwarded to Government by Adjutant-General’s letter, 
No. 3568, of the 7th October 1875. 

I hope I have in the above remarks given you all the information you require. 

Yours sincerely, 
_. (Signed) W. Gorpon, Colonel, 
pia Chief Inspector of Musketry. 
To Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Norman, K.C.B., &c. &e. 


LONDON: 
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